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PREFACE. 


Ip  the  work  to  which  the  few  following  lines 
are  nieant  to  serve  as  an  introduction,  were  entirely 
a  work  of  fiction,  much  of  what  it  contains  would 
be  probably  other  than  it  now  is.  I  oiight  in 
that  case  have  tried  to  paint  a  hero  better  cal- 
culated to  awaken  the  reader's  sympathies,  and  to^ 
imagine  a  denouement  less  at  variance  with  all 
preconceived  ideas  of  poetic  justice ;  but  my  office 
has,  in  this  instance,  been  more  that  of  a  chronicler 
than  a  Novelist.  I  have  endeavoured  to  record 
events  that  I  have  witnessed,  and  to  describe 
characters  that  I  have  known,  and  invention  is 
the  last  merit  that  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
ensuing  pages.  Of  the  many  who,  like  me,  have 
known  the  actors  of  this  Drama,  some  may, 
perhaps,  devine  their  identity  notwithstanding  the 
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mask  they  wear — but  the  change  of  names,  places, 
dates,  and  every  more  precise  sign,  will,  I  am 
convinced,  shield  them  eflfectually  from  general 
recognition. 

I  do  not  aim  at  conveying  any  particular  moral 
lesson  by  this  tale ;  I  have  been  induced  to  write 
it,  simply  by  the  fact  of  having  been  myself  sin- 
gularly interested  in  the  circumstances  recounted, 
and  in  the  persons  whose  destinies  they  ruled. 
Perhaps  even  this  feeling  may  have  misled  me, 
and,  after  all,  there  may  be  but  little  interest  for 
others  in  what  possessed  so  strong  a  one  for  me 
— ^but,  as  I  firmly  believe  that  whatever  isy  has 
some  reason  for  being,  and  am  convinced  that 
wherever  truth  exists  some  lesson  lies  concealed, 
I  am  not  altogether  without  hope  that  from  the 
fidelity  alone  of  this  recital,  something  beyond  the 
mere  amusement  of  an  hour  may  be  gained — 
some  moral  be  derived,  which,  I  again  confess, 
I  have  not  attempted  to  paint. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  boat  stopped  at  Godesberg.  The 
passengers'  beD  rang,  and  after  one  or  two 
peasant  women,  and  a  few  Prussian  soldiers, 
there  came  on  board  a  gentleman  with  a  carpet- 
bag in  his  hand.  This  bag  he  put  down  with 
the  air — at  once  discontented  and  careless — of 
a  person  who  does  not  like  to  be  seen  carrying 
such  a  thing,  and  who  does  not  much  mind 
whether  it  be  lost  or  not.  He  did  not  seat 
himself  directly,  but  walked  leisurely  once  up  the 
deck,  and  once  down   it,  surveying   the   pas- 
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sengers  on  either  side,  with  his  hands  in  the 
pockets  of  his  paletot.  He  seemed  in  some 
way  made  to  look  down  upon  people  in  this 
world. 

"I  think  decidedly  that  is  the  handsomest 
fellow  1  ever  saw,"  said  (when  the  person  just 
mentioned  had  passed  by)  a  young  Englishman 
to  two  of  his  countrywomen,  near  whom  he 
was  seated.     "  I  wonder  who  he  is.'* 

"  You  had  better  go  and  examine  the  address 
OD  yonder  carpet-bag,  that  is  lying  so  discon- 
solate under  the  green  bench  to  the  left. 
Did  you  see  what  a  jerk  he  gave  it?" 

"  I  would  do  so,"  replied  the  young  Briton, 
who  looked  "  up"  to  anything  in  the  way  of 
fun  or  inquisitiveness,  ''but  I  can  see  from 
here  that  there  is  no  address  at  all  upon  it.  It 
is  a  great  bore ;  I  should  like  to  know  who  he 
is." 

"Call  women  curious  after  that!"  added 
the  same  young  lady  who  had  spoken  be- 
fore. 

"  Oh  !"  rejoined  her  companion,  "  you  do 
not  know  why  I  am  curious  in  this  instance. 
You  have  not  lived  long  enough  in  Germany 
to    estimate    how  marvellously    rare,   out    of 
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Austria,  18  a  nian  of  that  peculiar  kind  of 
Eng^isb-gentleman-fike  appearance.'' 
*'  WeD,  perhaps  he  t9  an  Austrian." 
'*  Maybe ;    but    I    do    not    think    he    is 
either/' 

Mr.  ¥^lfred  Mcmtague  had  been  educated  at 
Bonn,  and  was  joumqriug  to  a  certain  Bad, 
called  IViedrichsbad,  not  very  hr  from  Ems. 
Mr.  17\^Ified  had  also  his  papa,  a  nice,  com- 
fortable-looking "jpepper-and-salt-haired,  shiny- 
cheeked,  white-toothed,  claret-and-not-sherry- 
drinking,  elderly  gentlemaD,  who  seldom  se^ 
parated  from  an  umbrella  that  was  a  wonder  of 
art,  and  who  smelt  freshly  of  Windsor  soap, 
like  a  baby.  On  their  road,  they  fell  in  with 
some  old  friends,  who  were  also  bound  for 
Friederichsbad,  and  Master  Wilfred  thought  it 
no  unpleasant  thing  to  have  found  such  eligible 
elements  of  flirtation,  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  tour,  in  the  persons  of  Lady  Marlowe's  two 
nieces*  Mr.  Montague  and  his  son  were  such 
old  habitues  of  the  Rhenish  neighbourhood, 
that  whilst  the  papa  took  upon  himself  the 
office  of  instructing  the  respectable  matron,  who 
chaperoned  the  fair  Helen  and  Lilian,  *'  Mon- 
sieur son  fils  "  served  as  introductor-general  to 
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the  latter,  of  every  cavern,  castle,  or  convent 
along  the  banks  of  the  glorious  old  stream. 

"  But  what  is  that  story  I  have  read  in 
some  English  annual  ?"  asked  Helen,  little 
versed  in  the  treasiures  of  any  language  save 
her  own,  "  Something  about  a  water-nymph 
and  a  Count.  The  Count  fishes  her  up  out 
of  the  water,  if  I  remember  rightly,  carries  her 
home  to  his  castle,  and  wants  to  marry  her ; 
out  when  the  priest  comes  to  read  the  marriage 
service,  the  lady  utters  a  very  wild  kind  of 
cry,  and  jumps  out  of  the  window  into  the 
nver. 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  the  history  of  the 
*  Lordey,' "  replied  Wilfred ;  "  though  in  the 
original  legend,  there  is  no  question  of  *  mann- 
ing or  giving  in  marriage.'  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  to  be  sure,  she  means  the 
'  Lordey,' "  said  Lilian,  who  was  no  bad  Ger- 
man scholar ;  "  but  is  there  any  authentic 
legend  existing  on  the  subject  beyond  the  mere 
fact  of  her  singing  people  into  whirlpools, 
and  indulging  in  rather  unbecoming  fits  of 
laughter  at  the  untimely  end  of  her  vic- 
tims r 

"As  to   what  you  term  authentic  legends, 
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Miss  Cameron,''  answered  Mr.  Montague  the 
younger,  "  I  know  of  none ;  but  a  hundred 
modem  ballads  have  been  embroidered  upon 
the  old  canvass,  and  poetry  has  not  been  the 
only  one  of  the  arts  to  celebrate  Lurleya. 
Lessing,  the  painter,  has  composed  a  beautiful 
group — *^ 

"  I  know  it,"  interrupted  Lilian ;  "  I  had  a 
copy  of  it  sent  me  from  Vienna  last  month, 
ti-ansformed  into  a  chair-back,  and  I  am  going 
to  copy  it  in  tapestry  ;  you  mean  a  picture 
where  Lurleya  is  sitting  on  a  rock  overhanging 
the  Rhine,  and  beneath  are  two  figures  looking 
up  at  her  from  their  boat  in  the  stream." 

Wilfred  nodded  assent. 

"  One  of  the  faces,"  continued  she,  "  has  an 
ejcpression  of  admiration,  of  I  would  almost  say 
worship,  that  is  quite  remarkable.  The  owner 
of  it  looks  up  at  the  Lurley  very  much 
as — 

"  As  yonder  sentimental  young  gentleman 
opposite  has  been  looking  at  you  ever  since  you 
came  on  board,"  said  Wilfred  with  a  sly  smile, 
cutting  short  Miss  Cameron's  praise  of  Les- 
sing's  picture. 

Lilian  followed  the   direction   of  her   com- 
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panion's  eyes,  and  could  not  help  blushing  as 
her  glance  encountered  the  object  of  his  obser- 
vation. She  smiled  as  she  said  in  an  under 
tone : 

''  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  seen  him. 
Last  night,  as  we  landed  on  the  quay  at 
Coblentz,  and  this  morning,  as  I  was  standing 
in  the  vestibule  with  Helen,  waiting  for  my 
aunt  to  come  down,  he  stood  upon  the  great 
stairs  of  the  hotel,  with  his  arms  folded,  and 
looking  marvellously  romantic." 

"And  of  course,"  said  Wilfred  Montague, 
with  a  sly  smile,  "you  would — although  you 
won't  avow  it — ^you  would  be  very  glad  to 
know  who  he  is.  Well !  therein  I  can  sa- 
tisfy you  better  than  most  here,  I  suppose,  for 
he  was  a  fellow-student  of  mine  at  Bonn.  But 
something  more  to  the  purpose  may  be  to  tell 
you  what  he  is ;  he  is  an  artist." 

A  shade  of  disappointment  so  slight,  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible,  passed  over  Lilian,  or  as 
she  was  commonly  called,  Lily  Cameron's  fair 
face,  as  she  asked  : 

"  Poet,  painter,  or  musician  ?" 

"  Uahordy  Miss  Cameron,"  remarked  Wil- 
fred, "  I  cannot  consent  to  having  a  poet  Styled 
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an  artist,  or  to  his  being  placed  upon  the  same 
level  with  the  two  others.  That  premised,  I 
win  teD  you  that  the  personage  in  question  is  a 
little  bit  of  all  three ;  that  is,  he  sketches  with 
a  certain  degree  of  talent,  makes  an  uncon- 
scionable quantity  of  verses,  neither  very  bad 
nor  very  good,  but  by  profession,  or  trade  which- 
ever you  choose  to  call  it,  he  is  a  musician/' 

"  A  composer  ?"  asked  Helen. 

"  He  thinks  so,"  answered  Wilfred. 

•*  Then  I  suppose,"  resumed  Lilian,  "  it  must 
have  been  he  who  prevented  me  from  sleeping, 
by  playing  strange  airs  such  as  I  never  heard 
before,  and  singing  snatches  of  wild  songs, 
until  long  after  two  o'clock  had  struck.  His 
room  opened  into  the  same  gallery  as  ours ; 
and  Wilkins,  my  aimt's  maid,  who  slept  next 
door  to  him,  complained  bitterly  this  morning, 
and  said  she  had  dreamt  of  ghosts." 

Wilfred  Montague  smiled  again. 

"  The  strange  airs  and  strange  songs  sound 
very  like  my  friend,  Wilhelm ;  who,  to  say  the 
truth,  is  altogether  a  strange  sort  of  person, 
but  no  stranger,  quant  a  cela^  than  all  the  rest 
of  his  tribe  in  this  country." 

The  young  man  who  had  occasioned  these 
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remarks  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  vessel. 
His  head  leaned  upon  his  hand,  and  certainly 
he  did  appear  to  have  discovered  in  earth, 
stream  or  sky,  nothing  so  worthy  of  his  con- 
templation as  Lilian  Cameron.  His  eyes  were 
literally  rivetted  upon  her.  He  watched  her  every 
movement  with  an  anxiety  that  partook  almost 
as  much  of  fear  as  of  admiration.  One  would 
have  thought  he  trembled  lest  she  should  escape. 
He  seemed  somewhere  about  four  or  five- 
and-twenty,  but  might  have  been  older,  for 
he  had  that  singularly  youthftd  cast  of  features 
and  countenance  peculiar  to  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen.  and  which  sometimes  turn  a  man  of 
fifty-five  into  a  curly-headed  old  infant.  His 
long,  fair  locks  were  brushed  back  from  his 
temples,  and  fell  waving  round  his  loosely 
cravatted  throat ;  his  features  were  undeniably 
good — rather  delicate  than  fine,  but  the  fore- 
head decidedly  denoted  intellect,  and  the  mouth 
generosity  and  fitmkness.  The  eyes,  blue  as 
forget-me-nots,  were,  though  gentle  in  their 
expression,  full  of  latent  ardoiur;  and  there 
was  in  their  restless  glances  a  certain  some- 
thing that  did  not  leave  you  quite  fi-ee  from 
an  ill-defined  apprehension. 
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Miss  Cameron  had  evidently  peroeived,  from 
the  first  moment,  the  effect  she  had  produced 
upon  this  guileless  child  of  Teutooia,  but  she 
had  as  evidently  taken  no  care  whatever  to 
HiTiimiRh  it.  On  the  contrary,  a  thousand  of 
those  little  wiles  and  ways,  by  which  women 
attract  notice  to  themselves,  fancying  all  the 
while  that  nobody  perceives  their  manoeuvres, 
had  been  put  in  requisition  by  this  daughter 
of  Eve,  in  order  that  the  artist's  attention  might 
not  be  diverted  from  her. 

"Did  you  ever  read  a  tragedy  of  Victor 
Hugo's  called  "  Ruy  Bias  V  inquired  Wilfred 
Montague  of  Miss  Cameron. 

"  Never !" 

"  Then  you  don't  recollect  that  line  : 

"  Un  ver  de  terre  amoureux  d'une  ^toile." 

Lilian  laughed. 

"How  very  wicked  you  are!"  she  said, 
putting  back  her  long  curls  under  her  bon- 
net. 

"  Say  rather  that  you  are  far  more  so," 
replied  young  Montague,  looking  her  archly  in 
the  face.  "  Why  do  you  show  your  hand  after 
that  &shion?     Could  not  you  have  left  your 
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hair  alone?  What  made  vou  take  off  vour 
glove?  Now  be  candid,  please:  that  is  aU 
prompted  by  '  Ob,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon 
tiiat  hand,  that  I  might  touch  that  cheek !'  that 
is  the  feeling  with  which  you  are  trying  to 
inspire  that  youngster  over  the  way  there — 
don't  blush ;  it  is  perfectly  true,  and  you  know 
it.  In  every  finger  nail  of  yoiu-  hand,  and  in 
every  individual  hair  of  yoiu-  ringlets,  there  is 
at  this  moment  a  ceaseless  desire  to  give  a 
treacherous  blow,  a  regular  coup  fourri^  what 
they  call  in  this  coimtry  a  Todstxchr 

Both  the  yoimg  ladies  laughed. 

"Bless  my  soul!"  continued  Wilfred,  "I 
know  you  women  think  all  that  sort  of  thing 
so  amusing !  and  for  aught  I  can  tell,  you  think 
it  very  innocent  too  (for  my  own  part,  indi- 
vidually and  personally,  I  hold  nothing  to  be 
more  harmless — don't  be  offended — harmless 
as  paper  darts  for  a  rhinoceros'  hide),  but  you 
do  not  know  what  people  of  his  kind  yonder 
are  made  of — now  don't  look  disdainful  either, 
Miss  Cameron,"  he  pursued ;  "  for  yomr  anger 
or  disdain  (both  very  pretty  du  point  de  vue  de 
Vart)y  won't  alter  facts,  or  prevent  me  from 
warning  you  to  take  care." 
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**Take  care  of  what?"  demanded  Lilian, 
poutingly. 

"  Never  mind  that,"  answered  Wilfred ;  "  you 
know  what  I  mean.  And  now,  if  you  please, 
I  will  tell  you,  as  1  promised,  to  what  species 
that  flaxen-haired  boy  yonder  belongs." 

"  You  have  never  yet  told  us  who  he  is," 
interposed  Helen. 

"  His  name  is  a  very  imimportant  part  of 
the  business,"  answered  he.  "  He  is  called 
Wilhelm  Norberg,  as  I  told  you,  a  musician ; 
but  he  belongs  to  a  tribe  numerous  enough 
in  this  coimtry,  where  most  of  those  who  are  not 
nobly  born  devote  themselves  to  the  piu^uit  of 
some  chimera  in  the  domain  of  art.  Suscep- 
tible in  their  vanity  as  very  children ;  iiyitable 
rather  than  independent,  and  at  the  same  time 
ser\Tle  instead  of  submissive ;  fiill  of  morbid 
sensibility,  capricious  as  the  wind;  captious, 
envious,  fretful,  weak  ;  nourishing  a  sickly  ad- 
miration for  things  they  neither  comprehend 
nor  dare  avoid ;  agreeable  companions  with  all 
that,  and  decidedly  mad  as  most  Bedlamites ; — 
if  ever  you  have  the  misfortune  to  become 
acquainted  with  any  of  the  tribe  of  second- 
rate  artists   in  Germany,  you  will  admit  that 
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I   have   drawn  of  them   no   exaggerated   pic- 
ture." 

"Well  now,  Mr.  Montague/'  said  Miss 
Cameron,  "  I  must  say  you  have  given  me  an 
overweening  desire  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  one  of  those  wild  animals.  Can 
you  not  contrive  to  introduce  this  friend  of 
yours  ?" 

"  Friend  of  mine,  Miss  Cameron  ?  Nay, 
friend  me  no  friends,  if  you  please,"  exclaimed 
Wilfred ;  "  he  is  no  friend  of  mine,  I  assure 
you.  He  was  a  fellow-student,  and  is  an  ac- 
quaintance, nothing  more.  I  have  passed  the 
Lehr  jahre  when  such  strange  company  was 
fitting." 

"  Oh !  now  do  introduce  him  to  us,"  rejoined 
both  the  laughing  girls  at  once,  "  if  it  be  only 
for  the  curiosity  of  the  thing  ;  it  is  quite 
romantic,  quite  an  adventiu-e, — it  will  be  such 
fun!" 

"Fim!"  echoed  Wilfred,  with  a  comically 
grim  expression,  *^  I  dare  say,  indeed  !  it  might 
be  funny  to  you,  but  I  suspect  some  others 
might  be  placed  in  the  position  of  the  frogs 
in  the  fable.  No,  no !"  and  he  shook  his  head, 
"  there's  no  fun  at  all  in  it ;  and  however  angry 
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you  may  be,  I  will  not  introduce  that  young 
man  to  you,"  and  as  young  Montague  uttered 
these  last  words,  he  looked  Lilian  again  steadily 
in  the  &ce. 

''  You  won't  ?*'  she  said,  in  a  tone  that  was 
as  gently,  but  as  firmly  defiant  as  it  well  could 
be-     "  You  positively  will  not  ?" 

**  I  positively  will  not !"  was  the  answer. 
"  Eh   bien  I   n'importe !"   relied   Miss   Ca- 
meron,  with    a  certain    smile,   in    which   an 
observer  might  have  read  volumes. 

The  steamer  was  now  gliding  swiftly  on 
behveen  the  wooded  banks  of  the  broad  river, 
that  leave  little  more  than  a  footpath  between 
the  water  and  the  hill.  They  had  passed  on  the 
left  hand  the  Marksburg,  rising  high  above  the 
straggling  village  at  its  foot.  Stolzenfels  on 
the  right  came  swelling  out  of  the  wave,  and 
then,  at  the  turn  of  the  lordly  stream,  they 
passed  Boppart  with  its  twin  towers,  and  oppo- 
site, the  lone  ruins  of  Liebenstein  and  Stem- 
berg,  better  known  to  the  tourist  genus  as  "the 
Brothers."  A  few  moments  more,  and  the 
picturesque  town  of  St.  Goar  mirrored  itself  in 
the  depths  of  the  blue  flood  !  above  it  the  ma- 
jestic  Rhciufels,   towering    high,    and   on   the 
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other  side  the  castle-couple,  sumamed  the  Cat 
and  the  Mouse. 

Of  all  the  lovely  spots  on  the  lovely  Rhine, 
none  perhaps  equal  this  in  beauty.  The  very 
murmurs  of  the  wind,  and  of  the  clear  wave  upon 
the  silver-pebbled  shore  speak  of  bye-gone  ages, 
and  chivalrous  times,  dear  to  poesy.  As  the 
boat  passed,  relaxing  in  its  speed,  in  order  to 
afford  its  passengers  the  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  famous  echo  among  the  Lurley  rocks, 
the  sun  was  pouring  all  its  radiance  upon 
Katzenellenbogen,  whilst  the  soft  green  steep, 
which  is  crowned  by  the  Thumberg,  lay  wrapped 
in  the  spreading  shade  of  a  passing  cloud.  No 
where  are  the  effects  of  light  and  shadow  so  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  as  on  the  Rhine.  The  con- 
stantly recurring  imdulations  of  the  soil  pro- 
duce of  themselves  alone  a  variety  of  atmos- 
pheric colouring  rarely  observable. 

"  How  perfectly  lovely !"  exclaimed  Helen, 
as  they  slackened  their  course  somewhat  above 
St.  Goar ;  "  how  1  should  like  to  live  in  one 
of  those  old  castles — in  that  one  to  the  left," 
added  she,  pointing  with  her  hand  to  the 
Thumberg. 

The  gentleman  who  had  come  on  board  at 
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Godesberg,  looked  at  Helen  as  she  expressed 
this  desire,  and  then  continued  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  deck. 

"  The  Mausy"  observed  Wilfred. 

"  And  you,  Lily  ?"  asked  her  cousin  of  Miss 
Cameron. 

"  In  the  KatzCy  I  should  rather  fancy,"  mur- 
mured young  Montague  between  his  teeth,  and 
before  Miss  Cameron  had  heard  the  question 
addressed  to  her. 

LiUan  rose  from  her  seat,  and  making  a  sign 
to  Helen,  the  two  girls  walked  forward  a  few 
steps,  then  crossed  over  to  the  side  of  the  boat 
on  which  the  young  artist  was  seated.  He  rose 
at  their  approach,  and  offered  them  his  place. 

**I  thank  you,"  said  Lilian  in  German, 
declining  the  offer.  "  Those,  then,  are  the 
famous  Lurley  rocks?"  continued  she  in  the 
same  tongue,  acting  upon  the  principle  of  many 
English  girls,  that  anything  may  be  done  upon 
the  continent.  "  What  a  beautiful  subject  for 
a  sketch !"  she  added  in  English,  turning  to 
Helen. 

"I  have  painted  every  inch  of  ground,  I 
think,  from  Cologne  to  Schaffhausen,"  rejoined 
the  young  man  in  English  also. 
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"  Indeed  l^  edioed  Miss  Cameron,  with  weD- 
feigned  surprise.     "  You  paint,  then  ?" 

''  A  little,"  answered  he,  with  a  certain  mock 
humility,  that  rather  revealed,  than  hid  the  vanity 
it  was  meant  to  disguise. 

'^  I  thought,"  said  Helen,  "  you  had  devoted 
yourself  to  music  !*'  (How  did  she  know 
that  ?) 

Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  her  mouth, 
than  she  perceived  the  maladresse  she  had 
committed.  Lilian  Cameron  blushed,  and  her 
eyes  met  those  of  the  fair-haired  student ;  both 
looked  upon  the  ground,  they  hardly  knew  why. 
Helen  blushed  for  company  ;  her  cousin  wished 
her  very  far  from  the  spot  whereon  she  was 
standing — it  was  so  provoking!  how  could 
people  be  so  awkward  1 

"  The  arts  are  sisters,"  at  length  rejoined 
Norberg.  ''  I  am  an  artist !"  and  in  the  tone 
in  which  this  was  delivered,  there  lay  an  arro- 
gance that  might  have  been  less  ill-suited  to  the 
announcement  of  his  being  an  Archduke  of 
Austria. 

"  Do  you  give  lessons  ?"  asked  Miss  Came- 
ron, partly  from  that  peculiar  instinctive  apti- 
tude that  many  giddy  English  girls  possess  for 
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wounding  the  pride  of  those  whom  they  do  not 
oonoeiYe  to  be  m  the  same  social  position  as 
themselves,  and  partly  because  she  felt  at  that 
precise  moment  a  desire  to  impress  him  with 
the  immeasurable  distance  existing  between 
them.  Helen's  incautious  speech  had  gained 
this  for  him. 

The  brow  of  the  young  artist  darkened  as  he 
replied: 

<<I  would  never  barter  the  inspirations  of 
art  for  gold ;  but/'  he  added,  with  something 
akin  to  scorn,  "in  your  country,  gnadiges 
Frduleiny  they  think  everything  is  to  be  bought, 
because  they  have  no  idea  of  the  holiness  of  an 
artist's  mission !" 

Miss  Cameron  excused  herself,  but  certainly 
without  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  offence  she  had  given. 

The  conversation  lasted  some  minutes  longer, 
when  Mr.  Montague  the  elder,  was  dispatched 
to  bring  Lilian  to  her  aunt. 

"  Who  is  that  you  are  talking  to  ?"  inquired 
Lady  Marlowe,  surveying  the  fair-haired  youth 
through  her  glass. 

"  A  very  great  musician.  Aunt,  who  is  going 

VOL.   I.  C 
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also  to  Friedricbsbad ;  he  is  a  very  excellent 
painter  too,  and  has  a  portfolio  full  of  his 
drawings  with  him." 

"  Dear  me  !"  exclaimed  the  Aunt,  "  it  might 
perhaps  be  as  well  to  know  him ;  these  sort  of 
people  are  useful  sometimes — don't  you  think 
so,  Lady  Flamborough  ?"  she  added,  turning  to 
her  neighbour,  a  tall,  highly-rouged,  be-brace- 
letted,  be-chained,  and  be-ringed  Viscountess, 
who,  with  a  gouty  Lord,  and  two  tall  aristocrati- 
cal,  though  rather  untidy  looking  girls,  standing 
Hke  bell-clappers  in  the  vast  rotundity  of  their 
crinoline  petticoats,  was  also  bound  for  Fried- 
richsbad.  "  Don't  you  think  so,  Lady  Flam- 
borough  ?" 

Her  Ladyship  did  think  so,  and  the  two 
matrons  said  it  would  be  "  quite  nice"  to  know 
the  artist ;  just  as  the  two  young  girls  had  said 
it  would  be  "  such  fun  !" 

"  But,"  resumed  Lady  Marlowe,  "  how  are 
we  to  make  his  acquaintance  ?" 

"  Oh !"  said  Mr.  Montague  pere,  "  half  the 
acquaintances  in  Germany  are  made  on  the 
steamboats ;  your  Dampfschiff  is  an  excellent 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  I  assure  you." 
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"  Or  suppose  you  tried  your  umbrella,  as  an 
entree  en  matierey**  suggested  Helen,  with  a  sly 
look  at  the  object  in  question. 

"  No  laughing  at  my  Hjlard^  s'U  vtms  plait, 
Miss  Helen.'' 

^'  Your  son  is  a  friend  of  this  young  man's," 
observed  Miss  Cameron,  addressing  Mr.  Mon- 
tague. 

**  Oh !  in  that  case "  began  Lady  Mar- 
lowe. 

"  Hallo,  Fred !"  cried  Mr.  Montague  to  his 
son,  who  stood  at  some  little  distance;  and 
when  "  Fred"  had  come  closer,  "  be  so  good  as  to 
present  your  friend  yonder  to  Lady  Marlowe." 

"What  friend?"  asked  Wilfred,  guessing 
the  whole,  and  biting  his  Hp. 

"My  aunt  means  Monsieur  Norberg,"  said 
Lilian,  with  singular  assurance,  "  the  young 
composer  you  told  Helen  and  me  had  been  your 
fellow-student  at  Bonn." 

"  1  shall  be  delighted ;"  added  blandly  Lady 
Marlowe. 

Wilfred  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
vessel,  where  the  artist  stood  conjuring  out  of 
the  waves  the  image  of  Lilian  Cameron,  but 
not  before   he  had   muttered   to   himself  the 
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word  "Katze!"  between  his  teeth,  and  given 
the  object  of  the  appellation  a  look,  she  feigned 
not  to  comprehend. 

Wilhdm  Norberg  was  duly  introduced  to  the 
three  ladies,  and  then  had  the  honour  of  a 
presentation  to  the  Viscountess.  Lady  Mar- 
lowe  thought  him  modest  and  "  well-behaved," 
and  Lady  Flamborough  said  he  *'  seemed  to 
know  his  place ;"  and  then  she  remarked  to  the 
elder  Montague,  that  it  was  a  fact,  that  artists 
were  better  bred  upon  the  continent  than  in 
England.  She  opined  even  that  they  appeared 
to  be  people  with  whom  "  one  could  associate." 

"  But  then,"  interposed  Lady  Marlowe,  "  one 
must  not  judge  from  what  one  meets  with  in 
this  country,  for  the  Germans  are  such  an 
unsophisticated  race,  so  pure — so  innocent  ! 
When  dear  Lily  chose  a  watering-place  in 
Germany,  out  of  all  those  the  doctors  proposed, 
I  was  quite  delighted,  for  you  know  it  is  almost 
like  England — such  an  absence  of  all  the  im- 
morality one  fears  in  most  countries  abroad; 
one  feels  in  Germany  quite  at  home !" 

Wilfred  Montague  and  his  father  exchanged 
glances,  and  if  any  one  had  at  that  moment 
observed  the  coimtenance  of  the  gentleman,  who 
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came  on  board  at  Godesberg,  he  might  have 
marked  thereon  an  imperceptible  smile. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  golden  splendour 
behind  the  crest  of  the  distant  Donnersberg, 
when  the  steamer  anchored  before  the  town, 
whence  our  travellers  were  to  start  for  Fried- 
richsbad,  distant  about  three  or  four  miles. 
Whfle  Lady  Mailowe's  carriage  was  in  process 
of  transferment  from  the  boat  to  the  shore, 
and  the  whole  party  was  occupied  in  super- 
mtending  the  dislodgment  of  trunks,  carpet- 
bags, band-boxes,  and  ladies-maids,  Wilhelm 
Norbcrg  drew  aside  the  younger  Montague. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  fairer  of  the 
two  ?'*  he  inquired ;  and  when  his  curiosity  had 
been  satisfied,  "  she  is  an  angel  of  light !"  he 
exclaimed,  ''  what  a  face !  the  beau  id^al  of 
a  Thfekla !" 

"  You  think  so  ?" 

"  TTtink  so  !"  echoed  the  enthusiastic  artist, 
"  it  is  impossible  to  be  mistaken  ;  look  at  her 
dinne  eyes,  and  that  brow,  and  that  smile — " 

"  Umph !''  grunted  he,  who  from  the  horn: 
of  a  certain  speech,  we  have  recalled  upon  the 
Dampfboot,  was  ever  after  called  by  the  cousins, 
"  the  rhinoceros." 
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"  I  do  not,  to  say  the  truth,  like  her  cousin 
as  well ;"  resumed  Norberg ;  "  there  is  not  the 
same  seraphic  purity — not  the  same  promise 
of  deep  feeling !" 

"Umph!"  grunted  the  rhinoceros,  and  so 
they  parted. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Lady  Marlowe's  two  nieces  were,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  not  sisters,  but 
cousins ;  daughters,  the  one  of  her  brother, 
Mr.  Cameron ;  the  other  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Marlowe.  The  two  "  Cameron  girls"  as  they 
were  familiarly  called  in  Edinburgh,  had  early 
in  life  married  two  brothers,  Sir  William  and 
George  Marlowe.  Lady  Marlowe,  the  wife  of 
the  elder,  remained  at  a  little  past  thirty  a 
childless  widow,  whereas  George  Marlowe's 
family  had  increased  exactly  in  the  inverse 
proportion  of  his  means  to  support  it  fittingly. 
Wolfe   Cameron,   the  brother   (some  ten  years 
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younger  than  his  sisters),  had  married  impru- 
dently enough,  as  his  relations  chose  to  think 
(nor  were  they  wrong),  and  had  bestowed  his 
large  fortune  and  broad  lands,  together  with  his 
honoured  and  ancient  name,  on  a  girl  who  was 
not  only  devoid  of  any  pretensions  to  birth  or 
wealth,  but  who  was  pretty  generally  supposed 
to  have  considered  in  her  bridegroom  far  more 
the  splendid  dower  than  the  ardent  love  he 
brought  her.  Mr.  Cameron  was  not  happy 
during  the  six  or  seven  years  that  his  wedded 
life  endured.  Not  only  was  he  morally  woimded 
by  the  irrefragable  proofs  he  daily  and  hourly 
obtained  of  his  wife's  total  want  of  affection, 
but  his  blind,  all-absorbing  love  for  ber  had  led 
him  into  a  system  of  expenditure,  which  even 
his  very  large  fortune  was  imable  to  satisfy. 
To  meet  her  constantly  extravagant  desires,  he 
had  tried  to  find  resoiu'ces  in  speculation ;  one 
after  another  of  these  failed,  he  became  involved, 
and  at  length  the  loss  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  fortune  left  him  without  even  any  conso- 
lation in  the  gratitude  of  the  very  person  for 
whom  it  had  been  lost.  At  the  death  of  her, 
who  had  so  ill  repaid  him  for  aU  the  sacrifices 
he  had  made,  he  retired  with  his  only  daughter 
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to  a  small  estate,  the  only  thing  he  remained 

possessed  of,  near  Aberdeen.      A  short  time, 

however,  sufficed  to  show  him  that  he  could 

not  superintend  a  young  lady's  education,  and 

this  care  soon  devolved  upon  Lady  Marlowe, 

who,  for  several  reasons,  undertook  it.      At  Sir 

VfHiam's    death,   the  greater  portion   of  his 

property  went  with  his  title  to  the  next  heir, 

his  brother  Charles,  and  Lady  Marlowe  was  by 

00  means   averse  from   adding  to  her  seven 

hundred  a-year  jointure,  the  three  hundred  her 

brother  generously  offered  to  give  to  her  (lea>'ing 

but  two  for  himself  out  of  his  small  income,  the 

whole  of  which   now   amounted   only  to   five 

hundred  pounds  per  annum),  during  the  whole 

time  that  Lilian  should  remain  with  her  aunt. 

Most    scrupulously    did    Lady    Marlowe  fulfil 

her  duties  by  the  child,  and  at  eighteen  Lilian 

Cameron   was   what   is    commonly    termed    a 

highly  accomplished  young  lady. 

When  I  say  Lady  Marlowe  had  fulfiUed  her 
duties,  let  it  be  imderstood  that  I  mean  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view.  Lilian  was  taught  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  "  pianoforte,  harp  and 
guitar,  French,  Italian  and  German,  by  the 
best   masters,"   neither  more  nor  less  than  if 
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she  had  formed  one  of  the  flock  of  a  **  first- 
rate  establishment  for  young  ladies,"  and  been 
trained  up  by  the  side  of  the  **  Mrs.  Rebeccas  ** 
to  come.  Lilian  danced  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  Lilian  had  had  singing  lessons 
from  masters  at  a  guinea  a  lesson,  Lilian  drew 
in  pencils,  crayons  and  water-colours,  Lilian  rode 
remarkably  well,  there  was  no  fancy-work  ever 
imagined  that  Lilian  was  not  clever  at;  but 
as  to  heart,  disposition,  temper,  as  to  the 
moral  part  of  her,  Lilian  was  as  utterly  un- 
tutored, or  perhaps  far  more  so,  than  a  squaw 
of  the  Western  wilds  of  North  America.  Lady 
Marlowe  "  attended  "  church  twice  on  Sundays, 
(and  a  very  fashionable  church  too,)  and  of 
course  Miss  Cameron  ''  attended "  also,  but  as 
to  what  the  principles  of  her  faith  were,  as  to 
what  she  was  required  to  believe  or  not  believe, 
as  to  what  distinguished  her  essentially  from 
a  Catholic,  a  Puseyite,  a  Jew  or  a  Turk,  Lilian 
was  in  the  deepest  and  most  entire  ignorance. 
French  and  dancing,  drawing,  German  and  the 
guitar,  these  were  positive  and  precise  things, 
and  entered  into  the  necessary  details  of  a 
"  highly  finished  "  education ;  but  what  her  aunt 
would  have  termed    "  Theology,"   if  she   had 
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heea  spoken  to  upon  the  subject  (which  never 
hippened)  she  would  have  regarded  as  apper- 
taioing  to  the  studies  of  a  doctor  of  divinity, 
and  consequently  the  moral  and  religious  notions 
of  Miss  Cameron  were  formed  comme  il  plaisaii 
d  Dietf ,  or  were  not  formed  at  all.  Of  all  this 
no  (xie  thought,  and  Lilian  Cameron  remained 
in  the  eyes  of  all  as  I  said  before,  a  "  highly 
aofx>mpIished  young  lady." 

Of  Mrs.  George  Marlowe's  five  children, 
the  last  was  a  girl.  One  year  younger  than  her 
cousin,  Helen  was, — without  the  &shionable 
graces  and  governess-given  accomplishments  of 
the  former, — an  infinitely  more  fascinating  per- 
son than  Miss  Cameron. 

George  Marlowe,  as  he  was  familiarly  termed 
about  town,  was  anything  but  what  the  father 
of  a  family  should  be.  Well — ^bom  and  poor, 
handsome  and  unprincipled,  he  could  neither 
lead  with  ease  to  himself  or  others  the  life  he 
continued  to  follow,  nor  cease  to  hanker  after 
all  the  expensive  vicious  pleasures  which  early 
fashionable  habits  had  transformed  into  the 
necessities  of  existence.  Whilst  his  wife  and 
children  inhabited  a  small  place  left  him  in 
Hampshire  by  his  mother,     Mr.  Marlowe  spent 
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the  greater  portion  of  his  time  at  the  different 
London  dubs  to  which  he  belon&red,  or  visited 
at  great  country  houses,  the  opulent  intimacy 
of  which  his  birth,  but  not  his  fortune  entitled 
him  to  share.  Everywhere  he  was  popular,  and 
too  readily  looked  upon  as  a  "capital  fellow," 
to  whom  a  silly  marriage  had  proved  a  great 
disaster  ;  and  while  Mrs.  Marlowe  imposed 
upon  herself  endless  privations  and  little  short 
of  entire  solitude,  with  a  view  to  educate  her 
children,  the  indigent  man  of  fashion  revelled 
parasitic  in  luxuries  not  his  own,  and  married 
women  and  girls  flirted  with  the  still-at-fifty- 
three,  too  fascinating  George  Marlowe,  and 
thought  what  an  "  odious  thing  "  it  was  that  he 
should  have  somewhere  down  in  the  country 
(to  be  sure  no  one  knew  exactly  where)  a 
tiresome  wife  and  a  family  of  grown  up  boys 
and  girls. 

Of  the  latter,  as  we  have  said,  there  was  but 
one.  Helen  had  grown  into  womanhood  as 
best  she  might,  for  her  mother  could  afford 
but  few  of  those  means  for  adorning  the  out- 
ward and  inward  being,  which  so  help  the 
work  of  nature  in  the  offspring  of  the  rich. 
For  her  four  brothers,  family  interest  and  the 
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thousand  resources  which  still  exist  in  England 
for  the  well-bom  poor,  had  pretty  well  provided. 
One  in  the  army,  one  in  the  navy,  one  serving 
as  secretary  to  a  high  dignitary  in  India,  and 
one  in  the  Church ;  in  this  way  they  had  ceased, 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  to  be  a  very 
great  burthen  to  their  parents,  and  the  material 
benefits  brought  on  by  their  absence  from  home 
had  been  primsipally  felt  in  the  completion  of 
Helen's  education. 

During  Sir  William's  lifetime,  Mrs.  Marlowe 
had  found  in  him  an  unfailing  protector  and 
friend,  for  he  uncompromisingly  disapproved  of 
his  brother's  line  of  conduct ;  but  his  death  had 
happened  too  early  for  him  to  be  of  much 
assistance  to  his  niece.  Helen's  b'rth  took 
place  six  years  after  that  of  the  youngest  of  her 
brothers,  so  they  alone  took  part  in  any  of  the 
efficient  succours  afforded  by  their  uncle. 

Of  her  cousin  Lilian,  brought  up  entirely  by 
her  a\mt,  Helen  had  seen  but  little,  until  about 
a  year  before  the  opening  of  oiu*  tale,  when, 
moved  by  a  sudden  impulse  of  good  nature, 
rather  than  affection.  Lady  Marlowe  had  de- 
cided to  take  charge  of  the  presentation  of  her 
two  nieces.    To  Miss  Cameron  the  drawing-room 
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seemed  a  matter  of  C50urse,  and  merely  interested 
her  as  being  the  first  ofBcial  step  into  a  world 
fot  which  she  instinctively  felt  herself  destined ; 
but  to  Helen  it  was  like  an  event  in  a  fairy  tale. 
Any  one  who  should  have  seen  the  cousins  on 
the  eve  of  the  eventful  day  in  question,  would 
have  set  down  Helen  Marlowe  as  the  vainer  and 
more  frivolous  of  the  two,  whereas,  in  fact,  she 
but  gave  a  loose  to  that  joy,  which  Lilian  had 
already  learned  to  conceal. 

Mrs.  Marlowe  had  had  certain  misgivings 
about  her  sister's  project,  and  had  more  than 
half  decided  in  her  own  mind,  that  it  was  im- 
prudent to  let  her  daughter  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  most  brilliant  portion  of  a  life,  for  which 
her  fortune  unfitted  her;  but  Helen's  delight 
was  so  unbounded  at  the  idea  of  her  visit  to 
London,  that  it  overcame  her  mother's  wiser 
scruples.  Mr.  Marlowe  was  also  quite  of 
opinion,  that  nothing  could  be  more  proper  than 
that  his  daughter  should  go  to  Court.  It  was 
indeed  perfectly  indispensable ;  and  his  sister-in- 
law  stood  higher  in  his  eyes,  since  she  had 
offered  to  present  Helen,  than  she  had  done  for 
many  years.  It  was  altogether  so  very  con* 
venable  a  proceeding  on  her  part ;  it  showed  such 
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a  just  sense  of  what  was  due  to  him,  that  he 
fdt  considerably  inclined  to  honour  her  with  his 
patronage,  and  look  upon  her  henceforward  as  a 
"  person  who  ought  to  be  known." 

Of  another  member  of  the  Marlowe  fiimily,  I 
have  as  yet  not  spoken,  because  he  had,  almost 
ever  since  his  birth,  been  as  rarely  as  possible  in 
contact  with  any  of  them.  I  allude  to  Sir 
Charies,  the  present  Baronet. 

Sir  Charles  was  the  very  type  of  what  is 
commonly  miscslhd,  a  "  respectable  man ;" 
that  is,  he  did  exactly  everything  he  thought  hr 
ought  to  do,  never  did  anything  he  should  not 
do,  and  was  merciless  to  those  who  did  ;  he  was 
far  more  punctual  than  any  clock  ever  fabri- 
cated, for  he  carried  about  him  a  watch,  by 
which  he  expected  everj'  one  else  to  be  guided, 
and  which  never  went  wrong.  Oh !  that 
dreadful  watch  of  Sir  Charles's  !  what  a  host  of 
people  it  prevented  from  being  his  friends  !  and 
it  was  au  moral  comme  au  physique,  Sir 
Charles  carried  his  estimate  of  himself  about 
with  him,  like  a  chronometer,  and  agreed 
^ith  no  one  who  did  not  keep  time  with  his 
ideas. 

"  Sir   Charles  and    his  watch   are  like  my 
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father  and  his  umbrella,"  used  to  say  Fred 
Montague ;  "  only  that  the  Governor,  God 
bless  him!  seems  always  as  if  he  wanted  to 
screen  and  protect  everybody  as  well  as  himself ; 
whilst  Sir  Charles  tick-ticks  away  in  the  watch- 
pocket  of  his  judge-like  arm-chair,  as  though 
he  lived  only  to  say :  "  You're  going  too  feist — 
look  at  me !" 

This  was  true;  and  if  Sir  Charles  found 
few  people  worthy  of  his  esteem,  fewer  still 
found  him  worthy  of  their  love.  He  lived  on 
with  a  heart  buttoned  up  as  his  coat,  surrounded 
by  fear,  which  his  wife  and  children  mistook 
for  reverence,  unpitying  and  unaiding  all,  neither 
requiring  nor  giving  help :  a  highly  respectable, 
unamiable  gentleman. 

Of  his  brother  George,  naturally  enough. 
Sir  Charles  scarcely  ever  even  deigned  to  speak ; 
and  when  he  did  so,  it  was  in  terms  of  unqualified 
contempt.  The  brothers  had  long  ago  ceased 
to  exchange  more  than  a  cold  bow  when  they 
met ;  and  as  to  his  sister-in-law.  Sir  Charles 
pronounced  her  a  "  foolish  woman,"  and  held 
small  communication  with  her  and  hers. 

The  drawing-room  was  destined  to  be  the 
only  portion  of  the  London  world,  from  which 
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the  veQ  was  lifted  for  the  gaze  of  the  two 
cousins.     Tlie  day  after  her  presentation  Lilian 
Cameron  fell  ill ;  and,  after  five  weeks  spent  in 
a  sick  room,  she  was  carried  by  short  stages  to 
the  sea-side.     Helen  never  left  her  cousin's  bed- 
side during  her  illness,   and   Lilian  entreated 
that  she  might  be  her  companion  to  Southamp- 
ton, which  was  the  spot  fixed  upon.      After 
psssing    two    months    there,    Lady    Marlowe 
decided  to  take  a  country-house  close  to  her 
sister's  residence,  on  the  borders  of  the  New 
Forest,  near  Lyndhiu^t.     At   the  end  of  the 
autumn  the  whole  party  were  settled  in  their 
new  abode,  and  the  two  girls  became  inseparable 
friends.     The  winter  passed  by,  spring  came, 
and  still  Lilian  had  not  regained  her  former 
health.     Fresh  doctors  were   applied   to,   and 
consultations  dearly  bought.      The  result  of  the 
whole  was,  the  advising  of  the  usual  specific : 
change  of  air.      Some  said  the  Pyrenees,  others 
opined  for  Italy ;  one  recommended   Madeira, 
and  another  the  baths  of  Ischl.     But  Lilian's 
illness  depended  as  much  upon  the  state  of  her 
nervous  system,  as  upon   anything  else;    her 
own   wishes   on   the   subject    were    consulted, 
and  she  decided  for  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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Lady  Mariowe  had  become  intimate  in 
London  with  a  German  lady,  the  Countess 
Ehrenstein,  a  Saxon  by  birth,  but  married  to 
a  Bavarian,  who  but  two  years  before  had  left 
her  a  widow.  The  Countess,  who  had  paid  a 
visit  to  her  friend  in  Hampshire,  had  so  vaunted 
before  Miss  Cameron  the  delights  of  German 
watering-places,  that  Lilian's  head  was  filled 
with  little  else  save  f&tes  given  under  the  shade 
of  historic  ruins,  waltzers  incomparable,  and 
sovereigns  who  married  subjects ;  she  had, 
however,  grown  to  be  so  far  accustomed  to 
Helen's  society  as  to  believe  it  indispensable  to 
her  happiness,  and  she  therefore  intimated  her 
determination  to  her  two  aunts  not  to  go  abroad 
unless  accompanied  by  her  cousin. 

The  matter  was  soon  settied ;  and  early  in 
the  month  of  June,  Lady  Marlowe  and  her 
two  nieces  started  from  London  for  Rotterdam. 
They,  as  we  know,  had  seen  but  littie  of  that 
busy,  fictitious  London  life  of  which  she  had 
seen  too  much.  Her  Ladyship  was  somewhat 
disgusted  with,  if  not  tir^d,  of  the  "  world" 
and  "society  at  large,"  and  she  sought  rest 
and  tranquillity  there  where  they  sought  amuse- 
ment and  change. 
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"  Tranquillity,  indeed !"  said  Sir  Charles,  to 
whose  wife,  in  passing  through  town,  Lady 
Mailowepaid  a  parting  visit;  *'a  likely  spot, 
for  it  is  to  be  sure  a  German  watering-place ! 
Why,  youH  take  to  play  lansquenet  yourself, 
and  lose  all  your  money  only  to  prevent  the 
etunit  of  sitting  by  doing  nothing  while  those 
two  silly  giris  are  dancing;  and,  as  to  them, 
it  is  much  if  th^  do  not  run  away  with  some 
swindler ;  all  German  baths  are  crammed  with 
hungry-mouthed  rascals,  to  whom  two  hundred 
a-year  is  an  £1  Dorado;  but  as  to  Helen," 
continued  Sir  Charles,  interrupting  himself,  "  as 
she  has  not  even  so  many  pence,  she  may  per- 
haps be  safe ;  but,"  and  he  looked  at  his  watch, 
"  if  you  dine  at  seven,  you  will  be  late."  (This 
meant  "  I  do,  and  I  don't  mean  to  ask  you.") 

"  Thank  you.  Sir  Charles,"  replied  his  sister- 
in-law,  "  I  dine  at  the  Flamboroughs ;  they 
are  going  to  Germany  also." 

"  Oh !"  grunted  the  Baronet ;  "  most  un- 
punctual  fellow,  old  Flamborough,  that  is  why 
he  is  ruined ;  but  you  won't  have  time  to 
dress." 

Some  friends  of  the  Marlowe  family  had 
suggested  the  possibility  of  Sir  Charles  giving 
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.v>ine  little  present  to  Hden,  when  he  found 
she  was  going  to  aooompany  her  annt  and 
fx>asin  upon  a  tour,  where  the  more  than  mode- 
rate sum  awarded  to  her  quarterly  for  her 
toOette  would  have  difficulty  in  heing  rendered 
adequate;  but  those  vsho  really  knew  him 
wondered  at  the  aberration  which  could  induce 
such  an  idea.  Sir  Charles  had  not  a  single 
fault  to  find  with  Mrs.  Marlowe,  and  the  very 
excess  of  honestv  and  virtue  which  led  him  to 
disown  altogether  his  extravagant  and  weak, 
vain,  brother,  ought  naturally  to  have  ex- 
cited in  him  a  proportionate  approval,  if  not 
iidmiration,  for  that  brother's  wife.  But  Sir 
Charles,  in  common  with  too  many  of  the 
very  honest,  very  worthy,  "  highly  respectable  " 
denizens  of  this  world,  had  an  insuperable  dis- 
like to  poor  people.  He  stood  in  hourly  fear 
of  them,  and  the  existence  of  a  woman  and 
five  grown-up  children,  who  bore  his  own 
name,  and  in  whose  veins  ran  his  own  blood, 
was  to  his  mental  vision  a  constant  and  most 
horrid  sword  of  Damocles.  In  his  eminently 
comfortable,  easy,  existence,  which  a  French  lady 
who  made  his  acquaintance  in  London,  not 
inaptly  styled  "  une  existence  hien  rembourr^e," 
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he  could  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  dispen- 
fiog  with  certain,  to  his  mind,  necessities,  and 
as  be  had  never  been  called  upon  to  deprive 
lumself  of  anything  since  he  was  bom,  he  did 
not  understand  how  other  people  did  it.  The 
Mowing  train  of  reasoning  would  sometimes 
go  on  for  hours  through  his  brain: 

'*  Mrs.  George  has  but  so-and-so ;  her  four 
dreadful  boys  must  cost  so  much  and  so  much" 
(reckoning  three  times  what  the  poor  mother 
could  or  did  afford) ;  "  and  that  silly  girl,  I 
wonder  why  she  was  bom ! — must  have  cost  a 
mint  in  masters  and  nursery  maids"  (he  took 
great  care  never  to  make  a  single  inquiry  about 
the  real  state  of  the  case).  "Well,  then,  she 
can't  do  it — she  can't  make  the  two  ends  meet, 
and  what  will  the  consequence  be  ?  She  will 
come  upon  me  /"  and  thereat  aguish  shudders 
would  pass  over  his  whole  portly  frame,  and 
an  increasing  abhorrence  of  poor,  helpless, 
innocent  "  Mrs.  George"  contrived  to  find 
room  in  what  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we 
are  reduced  to  denominate  his  heart. 

But  the  four  boys  were  brought  up,  and  the 
daughter  educated,  and  Mrs.  Marlowe  had  ma- 
naged as  yet  not  to  "  come  upon"  Sur  Charles 
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and  by  d^rees,  as  one  son  after  another  obtained 
a  means  of  existing  independently  even  of  his 
hard-pressed  parent,  the  *'  highly  respectable  " 
Baronet  felt  as  though  a  succession  of  mill- 
stones had  been  lifted  from  his  shoulders,  and 
he  really  b^an  to  breathe  more  freely.  Helen's 
visit  to  her  aimt  in  London  met,  as  may  be 
conceived,  with  his  entire  and  unqualified  dis- 
approbation. In  the  exact  same  d^;ree  in 
which  George  Marlowe  looked  upon  his  birth, 
separate  from  aQ  pecuniary  conditions,  as  au- 
thorising his  daughter  to  figure  at  her  Sove- 
reign's court,  did  Sir  Charles  r^ard  absence  of 
wealth,  as  taking  all  its  rights  and  privil^;es 
from  birth  or  rank ;  and  it  seemed  monstrous 
to  him  that  a  girl  who  was  utterly  penniless, 
should  be  paraded  in  a  train  and  plumes  at  the 
drawing-room,  and  find  place  in  the  columns  of 
the  '  Morning  Post'  as : 

"  Miss  Marlowe  by  her  a\mt,  Lady  Mar- 
lowe." 

Helen,  who  was  as  sharp-eyed  as  a  lynx,  had 
fathomed  her  uncle's  inmost  thoughts;  and 
whenever  she  did  come  in  contact  with  him, 
which  was  seldom,  she  met  him  with  a  pride 
to  the   frdl  equal  to  his   own,  and  the  staid 
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stern,  stiff,  brass-buttoned  gentleman  of  eight 
thousand  a-year  (his  wife  had  brought  him  five) 
was  sometimes  made  j)0sitively  uncomfortable 
by  the  little  girl  of  seventeen.  With  Lilian, 
Sir  Charles  had  nothing  to  do,  but  she  did  not 
like  him  either,  for  he  paid  no  attention  to  her, 
and  was  not  enslaved  by  her  personal  charms. 
It  was,  therefore,  not  a  little  delightful  to 
Lady  Marlowe,  and  her  nieces,  to  feel  them- 
selves quite  and  entirely  delivered  from  the 
freezing  thought  of  the  "  head  of  the  family," 
and  small  were  the  regrets  they  felt  in  leaving 
the  English  shores.  Helen  shed  a  few  tears  at 
the  thoughts  of  quitting  her  mother,  whom  she 
tenderly  loved  ;  but  "  life,"  that  unknown, 
nameless,  dazzling  mystery,  looked  so  fair,  and 
lured  her  onwards  so  irresistibly  that  all  her 
sorrow  was  absorbed  in  expectation  of  she 
knew  not  what ;  and  the  only  law  she  for  the 
moment  seemed  to  obey  was  the  obligation  to 
wander  forth.  Lilian  sorrowed  for  no  one. 
She  scarcely  knew  her  father ;  and  to  say  the 
truth,  there  was  between  him  and  her  but  a 
slight  degree  of  sympathy.  If  one  were  not 
afraid  of  the  hacknied  word,  one  would  say 
they  did  not  understand  each  other.     She  did 
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not  understand  Mr.  Cameron,  that  is  certain, 
but  perhaps  he  only  too  well  understood  his 
daughter ;  and  his  was  a  heart  in  whidi  one 
passion  ill-placed,  and  ill-rewarded,  had  pardied 
many  a  spring  of  natural  tenderness. 

The  great  delight  of  the  whole  party  was  the 
junction  at  Rotterdam  with  the  Montagues, 
who  were  travelling  the  same  way.  Mr.  Mon- 
tague every  one  loved,  but  '*  Fred"  was  the  joy 
of  the  two  girls.  Fred  Montague  had  been  a 
great  friend  of  Richard  Marlowe,  Helen's  eldest 
brother,  who  was  now  a  captain  in  a  regiment 
stationed  in  Gibraltar ;  and  he  had  some  six  or 
seven  years  previously  been  used,  at  certain 
short  visits  he  had  paid  the  family  in  Hamp- 
shire, to  let  Helen  "  ride  to  Banbury  Cross" 
upon  his  well-varnished  boots,  which  little 
Helen  thought  very  fine. 

Never  was  a  man  so  little  formed  to  be 
called  Wilfred  as  young  Montague,  and  nothing 
could  go  so  far  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  his 
temper,  as  to  have  the  name  applied  to  him  in 
full.  When  Helen  wanted  to  put  him  in  a 
positive  rage,  she  called  him  "  Ivanhoe,"  and  he 
sometimes  became  almost  seriously  angry  at 
this.     Fred   Montague   was   short,  thick,  and 
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square-set,  broad-fiaMsed,  though  with  good  fea- 
toresy  large  mouthed,  with  dazzlingly  white 
teeth,  fresh-coloured,  with  eyes  blue,  and  laugh- 
ing as  a  May-day,  bushy-haired,  with  locks  so 
very  auburn,  that  they  sometimes  looked  all 
bat  red  (in  the  sun),  and  was  altogether  the 
picture  of  honesty,  truth,  good-humour,  and 
Am — anything  but  a  knight  of  the  olden  time 
— fit  for  any  name,  save  that  of  Wilfred. 

Such  a  oompabion  for  a  pic-nic,  or  a  ''  lark," 
or  a  frolic,  or  a  freak  !  such  a  sensible  lover  of 
mischief,  such  a  demure  merry-maker,  such  an 
out-and-out,  thorough-paced,  thorough-going 
Englishman,  in  the  very  best  possible  sense ! 
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CHAPTER    III. 


How  I  wish  I  could  describe  to  you  Lilian 
Cameron  !  I  am  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  truth, 
to  say  that  she  was  perfectly,  faultlessly  beau- 
tiful in  face,  though  in  figure,  some  people 
thought  there  were  certain  defects,  of  which  I 
will  speak  more  fully  by-and-by.  When  I 
think  upon  the  harmony  of  this  exquisite 
face  (for,  as  I  told  you  in  my  preface,  I  knew 
both  the  cousins  well),  I  feel  that  I  could  doat 
and  rave  for  hours,  days,  weeks,  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  me  to  spare 
you  one  single  detail  of  hair,  cheek,  nose,  or 
chin.  Hair!  thiDk  of  Titian's  daughter;  if 
ever  locks  were  golden,  without  fading  into 
sandy,  or  flaming  into  red,  they  were  those  of 
Lily  Cameron.     They  shrouded  her,  as  it  were, 
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in  a  sunny  veil ;  and  ^  you  gazed,  you  felt 

warmed  as  when   you  look   at  the  soft,  rich 

iHxycades  which  pour  their  draperies  round  the 

dames  of  the  Venetian  school,  or  at  the  sun  in 

a  Claude  Lorraine,  as  he  sinks  gorgeous  and 

glowing  into   the   incaudescent   mirror  of  the 

wave.    Lily  Cameron's  hair  was  such  as  must 

have  adorned  the  head  of  Hebe   or  Aurora; 

long,  silken,  and  luxuriant,  when  she   shook 

the  thousand  sunny  spirals  of  her  curls,  she 

seemed,  as  it  were,  to  spread  radiance  around 

her.     Her  complexion  (which  is  not  always  the 

case  when  accompanied  by  hair  of  this  lighter 

hue)  was  of  dazzling,  and  yet  delicate  brilliancy. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  roses  bloomed 

upon  her  rounded  cheek ;  it  was  rather  a  light 

than  a  coloiu" — the  light  of  the  morning  sun 

falling  warm  upon  Alpine  snows — roseate,  but 

not  rosy.     Brow,  nose,  chin,  and  mouth  were 

chiselled  like  some  fair  statue  of  Grecian  art ; 

not  a  feature  but  was  perfect,  not  an  outline 

but  told  of  classic  beauty,  not  a  line  but  was 

regular — regular !  yes,  there  I  have  now  told 

you  the  defect.     The  fault  of  Lily  Cameron's 

face  lay  in  having  none.    It  was  too  perfect,  too 

statue-like ;  and  yet  the  eyes  were  enchanting. 
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It  is  true,  that  to  characterize  Miss  Cameron's 
appearance  cursorily,  one  would  have  said  that 
regularity  had  the  mastery  over  expression.  It 
might  be  objected  that  on  her  brow  sat  no 
thought,  from  her  eyes  flashed  no  beam  of 
bright  intelligence,  round  her  lips  fluttered  no 
ever-changing  smile;  but  the  brow  was  so 
snowy,  the  eyes  were  so  blue,  the  lips  were  so 
dewy,  and  so  ripe !  what  need  had  she  of  in- 
tellect or  thought  ?  what  need  had  she  of  soul  ? 
her  material  beauty  was  so  exquisite,  it  was 
enough.  Without  being  so  much  darker  than 
her  hair  as  to  form  any  too  harsh  contrast,  her 
long  eyelashes,  by  the  shade  of  their  thick 
fringe,  made  her  glances  seem  to  spring  from 
some  deep  well  of  tenderness,  hidden  in  her 
violet  eyes.  There  was  no  resisting  the  appeal 
of  one  of  those  long  melting  looks ;  and  when 
added  thereto,  a  smile  wreathed  the  languidly- 
parted  lips,  and  through  their  soft  portals  came 
the  silver  sound  of  that  most  silvery  voice,  the 
whole  together  provoked,  as  it  were,  magneti- 
cally, in  those  who  listened  or  watched,  a  kind 
of  involuntary  yielding,  which  turned  the  most 
iron  resistance  into  nought. 

Only  two  persons  had  as  yet  withstood  Lily 
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CameroD's  influence;  her  imde,  Sir  Charles 
Marlowe,  and  Fred  Montague.  The  former 
sbe  hated,  and  the  latter  she  held  to  be  a 
penoD  utteriy  and  entirely  sans  consequence. 
So,  perhaps  he  was. 

Now  I  have  said  Lilian's  figure  was  by  many 
thought  less  perfect  than   her  face.      It  had 
certainly  some  undeniable  defects.     Lilian  was 
exceedingly  tall — ^too  tall  perhaps — and  it  might 
be  that  she  was  a  degree  too  thin.     It  was 
pretended  by  the  envious  that  she  was  narrow- 
chested,  and  that  she   stooped.     It  might  be 
true ;  but  she  had  the  grace  of  the  willow,  and 
seemed  to  bend  to  every  breeze.      Upon  her 
rather  long  and  swan-hke  slender  throat  (some- 
times objected  to  as  of  too  small  circumference) 
her  little  head,  heavy  with  its  rich  charge  of 
tresses,  rmsed  itself  like  a  lily  upon  its  stem. 
Lilian's  waist  could  have  been  encircled  by  any 
other  woman's   bracelet;  Lilian's   hand   could 
have  drawn  on  the  glove  of  a  child  of  ten  years 
old,  had  not  the  taper  fingers  been  so  very, 
very  long ;  Lilian's  foot  had  also  the  fault  of 
over  length,  but  you  should  have  seen  the  high 
instep,  under  whose  royal   arch   rivers   might 
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have  run,*  and  the  narrow  sole,  scarcely  broader 
than  the  steel-blade  of  her  Other's  Highland 
dirk.  Lilian,  too,  had  a  walk  of  her  own  upon 
those  very  aristocratic  feet  of  hers ;  she  neither 
boimded  nor  glided ;  she  seemed  to  float ;  foot- 
fall of  hers  had  never  yet  been  heard,  and  you 
were  inclined  to  imagine  that  her  native  ele- 
ment must  be  or  wind  or  wave. 

Anything  more  xmlike  her  most  beautiful 
cousin  than  Helen  Marlowe  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived. Those  who  admired  Helen,  never  went 
farther  than  "  pretty,"  "  very  pretty  ;"  but  there 
were  many  (of  the  female  sex)  who  said  : 
"What  can  you  see  in  that  little  dot  of  a 
thing  ?"  Of  the  male  portion  of  the  creation, 
nevertheless,  few  were  those  who  were  not 
attracted  by  Helen,  neither  they  nor  she  knew 
why.  Helen  was,  perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  as 
much  too  short,  as  her  cousin  might  be  too 
tall,  but  with  her  figure,  its  diminutive  propor- 
tions once  accepted,  no  one  could  find  fault. 
It  was  in  every  particular,  in  every  detail,  without 
a  defect.     Helen's  hair  was  of  no  very  remark- 

♦  The  Arabian  expression  for  a  well-arched,  hand- 
some foot :  rivers  may  run  under  without  wetting  it. 
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ahk  hue,  neither  blue  enough  to  be  jetty,  nor 
warm-tiDted  enough  to  be  auburn ;  it  was  of  a 
^ossy  but  ordinary  and  unpretending  brown, 
which  had  a  sort  of  foiux  avr^  as  the  French 
ny  of  being  black.  Neither  had  she  any  great 
quantity  of  it,  and  therefore  she  wore  it  in  two 
broad  bandeaux,  which  were  after  all  the  best 
dcnhted  for  showing  how  very  prettily  it  was 
oidu//  by  the  hand  of  nature. 

The  shape  of  Helen's  head  was  very  good, 
and  she  carried  it  with  a  little  pert  grace  pecu- 
liar to  herself.  Her  nose  was,  I  am  afraid, 
considerably  inclined  to  be  retrousse^  but  it 
suited  the  rest  of  her  face  prodigiously,  and  no 
one  who  was  pleased  with  Helen  would  have 
exchanged  this  in  itself  questionable  feature  for 
the  straightest  nose  ever  fashioned  by  Phidias. 
Her  mouth  had  nothing  striking,  and  the  teeth 
were  good,  but  exceedingly  small.  Her  skin 
was  rather  dark ;  perhaps,  if  in  a  critical  mood, 
one  should  have  said  it  was  too  dark  for  her 
hair ;  but  it  had  a  certain  bloom,  like  a  well- 
ripened  peach  in  August,  that  was  quite  incon- 
testibly  charming.  Helen's  eye-brows  were, 
perhaps,  as  far  as  mere  absolute  beiiuty  goes, 
the  only  absolutely  beautiful  part  of  her  face. 
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They  were  pencilled  with  the  fineness  and  deli- 
cacy of  a   Chinese,  and   prevented  you  from 
remarking  that  her  forehead  was  a  trifle  too 
low.      But  Helen's  eyes !  there  lay  the  charm  ! 
As    to   size    and   shape,    they  were   nothing; 
neither  longer  or  larger  than  other  people's,  nor 
the  least  in  the  world  fendus  en  amande ;  but 
they   were   so   brown — oh!  so  sofUy,   sunnily 
hazel !  and  then  they  had  such  a  funny  little 
look   of  their  own.      They   always   contrived, 
somehow  or  other,  to  peer  out  of  the  comers 
of  their  lids,  as  though  they  were  trying  to  get 
sly  peeps  at  the  world  from  behind  the  curtains 
of  tneir  lashes.     I  never  saw  any  one  have  this 
look  but  Helen  Marlowe,  and  it  had  something 
in  it  strangely,  irresistibly  fascinating,  a  piquant 
archness  quite  unparelleled,  that  took  you  by 
surprise ;  but  when  it  had  caught  you,  held  you 
fast.     When  first  you  saw  Helen  you  were  half 
inclined  to  laugh,  as  when  you   see  a   pretty 
pranksome  child,  and  you  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
throw  a  ball  of  cotton  down  before  her,  in  order 
to  see  whether  she  would  not  run  after  it  like  a 
kitten.      She  had  a  thousand  little  ways  of  her 
own    that   were    inimitable,    because   perfectly 
natural,  and  that  occupied  you  dxmng  the  whole 
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time  you  were  in  her  society.  She  carried  her 
head,  as  I  have  said,  after  a  fashion  entirely 
(Hrigmal,  and  would  toss  it  as  none  but  very 
Httk  people  know  how  to  do,  and  thereby  sniff 
the  air  with  her  disdainful  nose,  till  you  felt 
iodined  to  take  her  up  between  your  thumb  and 
finger,  give  her  a  laughing  kiss,  and  exclaim  : 
**  What  a  darling  little  monk^  you  are  !" 

These  "ways"  of  Helen's  were  the  more 
attractive  that  they  were,  so  to  say,  completely 
independent  of  her  will,  and  indeed  belonged  in 
no  respect  to  her  character.  Helen  was  a 
remarkably  sensible  girl,  without  a  shadow  of 
aflFectation  or  pretension,  and  who  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  her  very  precarious  position  in 
life.  Nothing  was  further  from  Helen's 
thoughts  than  any  approach  to  impertinence . 
she  well  knew  how  ill  it  was  warranted  by  her 
worldly  situation;  and  yet  the  tip  of  her  nose 
was  impertinence  itself,  and  so  was  the  carriage 
of  her  head,  and  the  curl  of  her  hp.  Helen 
had  what  is  called  a  happy  disposition,  and  was, 
as  all  said  who  knew  her,  made  to  take  life 

easily. 

**  She's  what  I  call  a  Aop-ful  creature,"  said 
the   witty   and   sarcastic   Lord ,   as    he 

VOL.    I.  E 
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watched  Helen  whirling  through  a  polka  at  one 
of  the  few  balls  of  her  only  London  season. 

That  was  just  it ;  she  hopped  about  from 
branch  to  branch,  asking  for  nothing  more,  so 
long  as  she  foimd  just  perching  room  enou^ 
for  her  wee  feet.     This  occasioned  her  being 

sumamed  by  her  brother   Jem   (Lord  's 

secretary),  who  had  been  brought  up  in  France, 
la  bergeronnette,  he  always  declaring,  that  to  his 
eye^  she  represented  nothing  so  accurately  as 
this  little,  delicate,  wistful-looking,  bright-eyed, 
ever-hopping  bird. 

Such  as  they  were,  the  cousins  suited  each 
other  amazingly.  The  lovely  Lilian  was  too 
certain  of  her  extraordinary  beauty  to  feel  any 
jealousy  of  Helen ;  and  the  latter  troubled  herself 
about  no  one's  triumphs,  but  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  what  Providence  had  awarded  in  that 
way  to  her  own  individual  self.  She  had,  more- 
over, as  we  shall  have  opportunities  of  observing, 
many  more  sterling  qualities  that  only  wanted 
to  be  called  into  play;  au  demeurant,  it  was 
thought  by  Lady  Marlowe  herself,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  her  friends,  to  be  a  ver}' 
lucky  circumstance  that  the  too  sensitive,  too 
sentimental  Lilian  should  enjoy   the    constant 
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oompanionship  of  such  a  channing  little  will-o'- 
tbe-wisp,  such  a  merry  little  body  as  Helen. 

Two  days  after  their  arrival  at  Friedrichsbad, 
the  girls  petitioned  for  an  early  dinner,  and  an 
evening  drive.  Lady  Marlowe,  however,  com- 
(dained  of  fsitigue  and  headache,  and  sent 
IK^ins  to  Lady  Flamborough  for  some  won- 
derful drops,  of  which  the  Viscountess  made  a 
fiightful  consumption.  The  carnage  was  at 
the  door,  the  evening  was  a  lovely  one,  and 
overruling  all  their  aimt's  objections,  as  to 
allowing  them  to  go  out  unaccompanied,  the 
two  cousins  jumped  gaily  into  the  vehicle,  and 
drove  off. 

"  Perhaps  if  I  were  to  give  you  Wilkins  ?" 
suggested  Lady  Marlowe,  as  her  nieces  were 
leaving  her. 

"  Now,  Aunt !"  exclaimed  Helen,  "  why  I 
should  think  Mr.  Montague's  umbrella  would 
be  almost  as  useful.  No,  if  we  could  find  thi* 
Rhinoceros,  that  would  be  very  nice." 

"  The  what  ?"  asked  Lady  Marlowe. 

Both  the  girls  burst  out  laughing. 

"It  would  be  too  long  to  tell  you  now, 
Aunt,"  rqoined  Helen ;  "  but  it  is  a  declaration 

E  2 
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de  guerre  of  Fred  Montague's  to  Lfly,  that 
has  acquired  for  him  the  surname  of  the 
Rhinoceros." 

Away  they  went,  and  after  trotting  leisurely 
along  for  some  short  time  : 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Lily,"  said  Helen,  "  tell 
him  to  drive  fast.  This  funeral  pace  is  quite 
horrible ;  we  shall  not  get  up  to  yonder  wood, 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  before  nightfall." 

Lilian  did  tell  the  coachman  to  quicken  his 
pace,  at  which  he  stared,  set  her  down  in  his 
own  mind,  along  with  her  companion,  for  two 
n&rrische  Engldnderinneny  and  jogged  on  as 
before,  at  which  both  the  ladies  were  vainly 
exasperated. 

"  Should  not  you  like  a  walk,  Helen  ?"  said 
Lay. 

Helen  clapped  her  hands. 

"  Shouldn't  I !"  cried  she,  with  the  accent  of 
a  school-girl;  "but  wait  till  we  get  to  the 
wood,  it  looks  lovely,  and  we  can  have  a  nice 
stroU." 

Helen's  proposition  was  followed.  As  soon 
as  the  carriage  had  reached  the  summit  of  the 
hiU,  Lilian  desired  the  coachman  to  stop,  and 
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alighting,  she  told  him  to  wait  at  the  entrance 
of  the  wood  until  tb^  should  return  fix>m  their 
walk. 

The  sun  threw  his  parting  glances  in  broad 
level  rays  upon  the  earth,  bathing  the  verdant 
woods  in  brightness,  scattering  gold  dust  over 
the  short,  brown  grass,  filtering  through  the 
boughs  there  where  the  shade  lay  deepest, 
tracing  strange  patterns  upon  the  tree-stems, 
and  flingmg  patches  of  golden  gleams,  like  sun- 
flakes  upon  the  moss.  From  the  closing 
flowers  came  forth  rich  fragrance ;  from  the  dark 
firs  sweltered  the  aromatic  perfume  of  their 
gum ;  from  each  branch  dropped  a  note  of  part- 
ing melody,  or  the  soft  rustling  tremor  of  a 
wing,  whilst  the  chirp  of  the  cricket,  and  the 
buzzing  activity  of  coimtless  insects,  seemed  to 
animate  the  ground ;  but  that  which  most 
gladdened  and  most  refreshed  the  senses,  that 
which  pervaded  all,  was  the  breath  of  earth. 
There  is  in  this  spontaneous  incense,  which 
steams  forth  at  certain  hoiurs,  something  in- 
describably strengtheniDg,  something  which 
gives  energy  and  tells  of  force,  even  more 
than  the  wind  which  blows  over  mountain  tops. 
"  You  are  too  much  of  a  fine  lady  to  enjoy 
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all  this,  Lily,"  said  Helen,  with  a  smile.  "  I 
dare  say  now  you  would  like  just  as  well  to  be 
walking  through  St  James's  Park,  and  looking 
at  the  Muscovy  ducks  in  the  ponds,  as  to  be 
here  among  these  beautiful  woods,  and  smelling 
this  delicious  smeD  of  earth.  Now  tell  the 
truth,  Lily  dear,"  added  Helen,  playfully 
pinching  her  cousin's  arm;  ^^ don't  you  like 
the  Surrey  2iOological  Gardens  a  great  deal 
better  ?" 

"  Why  no,  of  course  I  do  not,"  replied 
Lilian ;  "  how  can  vou  ask  ?  I  am  sure  I  used 
to  run  about  enough  in  the  New  Forest  with 
vou  aU." 

"  Oh  Lily,  dear,"  rejoined  her  companion, 
"  you  call  that  running  about !  Do  you  remember 
the  day  when  Ned  found  you  (Ned  was  Helen's 
brother,  the  sailor)-  sitting  upon  a  stone,  wring- 
ing your  han(^,  because  you  did  not  know 
where  you  were,  and  after  all  you  were  not  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  home  ?" 

"  Well,  Helen,  it  is  no  joke  to  be  lost  in  a 
forest " 

"  Oh,  you  dear,  nice,  sweet,  innocent  Lily !" 
cried  Helen,  laughing  outright,  and  putting  her 
two  hands  upon  her  cousin's  fair  cheeks,  while 
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she  imprinted  a  hearty  kiiss  upon  her  lips; 
"  you  know  you  are  such  a  beauty,  and  so  made 
to  be  a  fine  lady  and  a  duchess,  or  a  mar- 
chioness at  least;  but  as  to  being  'lost  in  a 
fiirest,'  you  were  no  nearer  lost,  darling,  than 
we  are  are  at  this  identical  moment  with  that 
growling  old  coachman  and  his  lumbering 
fdude  full  in  view  yonder." 

The  girls  walked  on  for  some  moments. 

"Remember,  Lily,  we  have  turned  to  the 
right,  so  when  we  come  back  we  must  turn  to 
the  left  at  this  comer." 

**  Besides,  there  is  that  beech-tree,  with  the 
great  hollow  in  its  trunk,  that  will  guide  us," 
answered  Lily. 

"  How  do  you  like  these  blue  boots,  Helen  ?" 
asked  the  last  speaker,  putting  out  her  foot 
from  under  the  border  of  her  gown ;  "  don't 
they  fit  nicely  ?" 

"Oh!  I  adore  blue  boots!"  exclaimc^d  her 
cousin.  "  But,  Lily,  I  wonder  when  we  are  to 
put  on  our  white  satin  shoes ;  it  seems  the 
Flamboroughs  anticipate  tremendous  gaieties, 
for  Selina  Grantley  told  me  yesterday  her  mother 
was  quite  desoUe,  as  she  expressed  it,  not  to 
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have  passed  by  Paris,  in  order  to  have  got  some 
dresses  from  Madame  Pahnyre/* 

"  What  a  silly  old  thing  she  is !" 

"Oh!  Lily,  Lily,  do  look!"  cried  Helen, 
clapping  her  hands ;  "  how  magnificently  the 
sun  is  setting  over  those  hills  !  Did  you  ever 
see  anything  half  so'  beautiful  ?" 

At  this  moment  the  galloping  of  horses  was 
heard,  and  almost  before  the  cousins  could  get 
out  of  the  way,  a  party  of  gentlemen  dashed 
by  them  at  full  speed,  so  rapidly,  indeed,  that 
one  only  of  the  number  found  the  means  to  turn 
back  when  he  had  passed,  and  cast  a  glance  at 
the  fair  wanderers  ;  but  what  remark  he  made 
to  his  friends  was  not  heard. 

"How  I  wish  I  had  Peggy  here!"  said 
Helen. 

Peggy  was  an  obstinate  old  forest  pony, 
which,  after  having  been  the  means  by  which 
the  equestrian  science  had  been  instilled  into 
her  four  brothers,  had  become  the  habitual 
monture  of  Helen  herself,  until  she  was  almost 
as  much  used  to  be  kicked  out  of  the  saddle,  as 
to  get  into  it. 

"  The  sun  has  sunk ;  we  had,  perhaps,  best 
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turn  back,"  suggested  Lily  ;  "  we  were  an  hour 
in  driving  to  the  spot  where  we  left  the 
carriage,  we  shall  be  as  long  in  driving 
back:  it  will  be  nearly  dark  before  we  get 
home." 

"Wait  tin  I  have  gathered  those  honey- 
suckles ;"  and  Helen  pulled  and  tugged  at  the 
boughs  of  an  alder-tree,  till  she  had  torn  off 
the  odorous  plant  that  was  twined  round  it. 

"There,  now  let  me  put  that  in  your  bon- 
net, Lily ;  how  it  becomes  you !  how  beautiftd 
you  look !" 

She  did  look  beautiful  certainly,  and  it  was 
^th  radiant  self-satisfaction,  inspired  by  the 
consciousness  she  had  of  the  fact,  that  she  re- 
commenced the  subject  of  their  probable  balls 
^^i  gaieties  to  come. 

"My  aunt  pretends  that  I  must  not  dance 
y^)"  said  she ;  "  but  as  to  drinking  the  waters 
ofFriedrichsbad— " 

"Sans  tout  ce  qui  s'en  suit,"  interrupted 
Helen,  archly,  "why,  I  fancy,  that  is  what 
neither  you  nor  I  calculated  upon." 

Both  the  girls  laughed. 

"  But  where  is  the  beech-tree  with  the  hollow 

in  it?"  asked  Helen. 
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"  Further  on,"  answered  Lilian,  and  on  they 
walked. 

The  last  waning  rays  of  the  sun  were  spread- 
ing a  faint  yellow  light  over  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  whilst  the  lower  portions  of  the  landscape 
lay  enveloped  in  ever-deepening  shade.  The 
chirping  of  the  crickets  and  gra^hoppers  had 
ceased ;  the  birds  were  at  rest,  and  no  note 
dropped  more  from  the  boughs ;  perfect  stiU- 
ness  was  all  around,  uninterrupted  save  for  the 
low  whispering  among  the  leaves  that  so  often 
at  sundown  breaks  the  silence  of  the  woods. 

"It  is  odd,"  observed  Helen,  after  five  or 
ten  minutes  had  passed,  during  which  both 
had  walked  with  quicker  steps,  and  had,  with- 
out communicating  their  thoughts,  been  evi- 
dently searching  ;  "  it  is  odd — ^we  certainly 
took  the  tiuming  to  the  left ;  but  we  had  best 
go  back ;  this  is  not  our  road." 

And  back  they  went ;  but  this  only  brought 
them  deeper  into  the  forest,  and  the  evening 
shadows  threw  veil  afl;er  veil  over  the  earth 
with  that  wonderful  rapidity  which  renders 
almost  tangible  the  quick  approaching  steps  of 
night. 

The  allee  they  were  now  in,  led  evidently 
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only  deq)er  mto  the  wilds  of  the  wood,  and 
tfaey  deserted  that  too ;  and  hurriedly  this  time 
retniced  their  steps,  holding  one  another's  arm, 
iDd  saying  nothing.  They  came  to  a  spot 
where  four  roads  met,  and  where,  from  the 
open  space  between  the  trees,  the  light  was 
brighter.  Whidi  path  now  to  take,  they  did 
Dot  know. 

"*  Good  heavens !  what  will  become  of  us  1" 
cried  Lilian ;  "  we  have  lost  our  way." 

"  Oh !  but  do  just  look  there !"  ejaculated 
Helen,  starting  off  into  the  thicket ;  "  did  you 
ever  see  such  raspberries  in  your  life  ?" 

And  in  an  instant  there  was  Helen,  with 
hands  and  feet  trampling  down  brambles, 
putting  aside  branches,  and  despoiling  a  plan- 
tation of  wild  raspberry^busbes  of  their  fruit, 
which  she  with  considerable  dexterity  and  glee 
transferred  to  her  own  mouth. 

"  Here,  Lily,  take  these,"  said  she,  jumping 
out  of  the  bushes  to  her  cousin's  side,  and 
forcing  her  to  swallow  the  ripe,  red  berries; 
"  are  they  not  delicious  ?" 

Lilian's  affirmation  presented  a  mixture  of 
pleasure  and  distress,  which  her  more  coura- 
geous companion  felt  vastly  inclined  to  laugh  at. 
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"  If  we  are  to  play  the  babes  in  the  wood," 
observed  she,  "we  shall  not  die  of  hunger," 
and  back  she  went  to  the  bushes. 

'^  But,  Helen,"  rejoined  her  cousin  in  a  tone 
of  real  alarm  "  it  is  growing  quite  dark ;  what 
can  we  do  ?" 

Helen  left  off  raspberry-picking,  and  with 
certain  ruby  signs  of  her  depredations  about 
her  chin  and  fingers. 

"  If  only  that  stupid,  tiresome.  Rhinoceros 
were  here !"  murmured  she,  as  the  last  of  the 
juicy  fruit  melted  between  her  lips. 

Lilian  was  right ;  it  was  getting  quite  dark, 
and  that  grey,  dim  light,  which  is  so  peculiarly 
bewildering  among  the  leafy  recesses  of  a  wood, 
had  enshrouded  everything. 

"  What  can  we  do  ? "  reiterated  Miss 
Cameron. 

"  Why,  Lily  dear,"  said  Helen,  who  lost 
her  gaiety  for  nothing,  and  who  was  not  quite 
sure  whether  this  were  not  an  agreeable  adven- 
ture— "  great  ftin,"  as  she  called  most  things — 
"  we  must  take  matters  a  little  more  philoso- 
phically than  my  grandmother,  when  she  got 
into  one  of  the  first  steam-boats  to  go  from 
Dover  to  Boulogne.     When  the  paddles  began 
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to  move,  and  the  steam  bellowed  and  roared  in 
die  chimney,  and  sent  a  shower  of  'blacks' 
down  upon  her  white  sUk  bonnet,  she  cried  out, 
'  Set  me  down,'  just  as  though  she  had  been  in 
a  hackney  coach  in  Piccadilly.  You  should 
bear  papa  tell  the  story,"  added  Helen ;  ''  he 
would  make  you  die  of  laughing." 

**  I  don't  think  anything  could  make  me  die 
of  laughing  just  now,  Helen,"  sighed  Lilian, 
in  a  more  and  more  doleful  tone. 

"Well,  Lily  dear,"  rejoined  the  country- 
girl,  "we  really  must  be  more  philosophical 
than  grandmamma ;  so  to  begin,  let  us  try  by 
shouting  to  make  the  coachman  hear;  the 
carriage  cannot  be  far  distant." 

Thereupon,  a  succession  of  shouts  and 
screams  began,  and  continued  till  both  voices 
grew  hoarse.  Meanwhile,  the  grey  light  grew 
whiter,  and  a  few  stars  began  to  open  their 
ghttering  eyes  in  the  heavens. 

The  cousins  walked  on,  for  want  of  some- 
thing better  to  do.  A  bat  flew  by,  and  one  of 
his  wings  almost  touched  Lilian's  forehead  as 
he  passed. 

"  Ah  !"  screamed  she,  "  what  was  that  ?"  and 
wild  with  fright,  she  tore  off  her  bonnet,  as 
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though  the  creature  were  likely  to  have   re- 
mained fixed  there. 

"  Perhaps  the  owl  of  the  Freyschutz,"  said 
Helen,  with  a  smile ;  "  who  knows  ?" 

"  Oh,  Helen  !  for  heaven's  sake,  do  not  say 
such  things  ;  how  can  you  joke  ?  Ah !  there 
goes  another.  Oh  !  what  will  become  of  us  !" 
and  Lily,  letting  her  bonnet  escape  her  hold, 
began  to  cry. 

In  such  cases  "  what  shall  we  do  ?"  is  a  mere 
nothing ;  but  when  that  changes  to  "  what  will 
become  of  us  ?"  it  is  a  serious  business,  indeed, 
and  indicates  the  beginning  of  the  end,  what  ^ 
the  Germans  call "  das  dusserste"  that,  beyond 
which  there  is  nothing.  When  a  wife  abuses 
her  husband  for  all  sorts  of  fancied  wrongs,  if 
once  she  gets  to  "  what  will  become  of  me  ?" 
the  unfortunate  man  may  be  certain  that  a  new 
era  of  domestic  life  is  opened,  and  that  in  the 
domestic  harmony,  what  I  would  call  the 
despair-stop,  will  now  be  brought  constantly 
into  play.  "  What  will  become  of  me  ?"  is  so 
very  awful  a  sound,  that  I  know  of  no  remedy, 
save  the  French  universal  panacea,  ^'prendre 
son  chapeau" 

"  Now  don't  cry,  Lily,"  said  Helen  Marlowe, 
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vdio  had  also  a  well-founded  horror  of  ''  what 
will  become  of  us  f'  and  she  set  to  work  to 
console  her  cousm.  *'Look  there;  there  are 
your  honeysuckles  lying  on  the  ground,"  and 
pkJdng  them  up,  she  playfully  threw  them  over 
liEaQ's  golden  curls,  in  whose  spirals  the 
flowering  tendrils  seemed  to  twine  themselves 
lovingly.  "Don't  be  frightened,  Lily,"  she 
continued ;"  it  is,  to  be  sure,  a  little  worse 
than  tiie  time  when  Ned  found  you  in  the  New 
Forest,  but — " 

"  Yes,"  sobbed  Lilian,  "  but  there  is  no  one 
now  to  find  us;  and  we  shall  be  murdered, 
and— hush,  Helen  !  hush !  for  the  love  of 
mercy,"  whispered  Miss  Cameron,  gasping  for 
breath;  "don't  you  hear?  there  are  voices; 
J  can  hear  them.  Oh !  heaven  protect  us ; 
^e  are  lost." 

Helen  had  heard  an  indistinct  sound,  as  of 
^es  in  the  distance,  and  the  blood  rushed  to  her 
^^Tt,  leaving  her  cheeks  pale  as  ashes ;  but  she 
bad  firmness  enough  to  conceal  her  terror, 
^d  passing  her  arm  round  the  waist  of 
ber  cousin,  who  could  scarcely  stand  for  trem- 
bling: 

"  I  hear  it,  Lily,"  she  replied  in  a  low  tone ; 
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"  but  why  should  we  be  alarmed  ?  it  may  be 
countr)-  people  returning  home  from  work." 

"  Work !"  echoed  Lilian,  her  teeth  literally 
chattering,  "  at  this  hour,  Helen !  why,  it  must 
be  past  ten  o'clock  ;  see  the  moon  is  going  to 
rise.  Ah  !  there  again,  the  same  sounds  ;  and 
they  are  coming  nearer.  I  shall  faint ;  I  am 
giddy." 

"  Sit  down  at   the  foot  of  this  tree,  Lily. 
We  must  discover  what  these  sounds  are ;  we 
may  find  help." 

Miss  Cameron  suffered  herself  to  be  seated, 
and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  as  children  do 
who  are  afraid  of  ghosts. 

Helen  listened,  and  then  advanced  a  few  steps ; 
the  sound  came  nearer  ;  it  was  a  cry — a  call. 
Helen  listened  again,  and  clasping  her  hands 
earnestly  together,  answered  it  with  the  loudest 
note  of  her  voice. 

"  Helen  !  Helen !  what  are  you  dreaming 
of?"  faultered  Miss  Cameron. 

"  Hush,  Lily  !  hush !"  replied  Helen,  anxi- 
ously, and  with  strained  ear,  and  outstretched 
hand,  she  seemed  with  every  sense  to  fathom 
silence,  and  the  night. 

Her    heart    beat    loudly,    and    the    colour 
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mounted  to  her  cheek,  as  she  now  answered  a 
distinct  though  distant  call  of,  *'  Where  ? 
where?"  made  in  an  unknown  voice,  by  the 
words, ''  Here,  here ;  come  quick,"  uttered  in  a 
tooe  unacknowledged  fear  prevented  her  from 
ippreciating  herself. 

Again  the  call  was  repeated,  and  again 
Heki  answered  it ;  and  then,  in  the  light  of 
the  moon,  which  had  risen,  and  was  now 
sailing  majestically  over  the  taQ  trees,  a  shadow 
fdl  upon  the  path ;  and  from  the  thicket  on 
the  left  hand,  burst  the  figure  of  a  man. 

"Help  us  I  we  are  lost !"  exclaimed  Helen, 
darting  forwards,  nor  reflecting  upon  the  use-  * 
Ittsness  of  addressing  in  her  native  tongue  one 
^ho,  in  all  probability,  had  never  heard  one 
'"ord  of  that  tongue  in  his  life. 

**  Thank  God  !  you  are  found !"  ejaculated 
fervently  the  stranger  in  very  tolerable  English, 
^d  the  cousins  were  face  to  face  with  the 
young  musician  of  the  Dampffschiff,  Wilhelm 
Norberg.  Helen  receded  with  unsteady  steps 
Awards  Lilian,  who  had  risen,  and  clasping 
^  almost  convulsively  in  her  arms. 

"Heaven  be  praised,"  murmured  she;  "I 
^as so  frightened!'' 

VOL.  I.  P 
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"  Lurley !"  muttered  the  young  artist  to 
himself,  as  he  stood  gazing,  as  it  were,  en- 
tranced at  Lilian,  upon  whose  now  glowing 
cheeks  yet  undried  tears  hung  like  dew  on 
fresh-gathered  roses,  in  whose  disordered  locks 
the  honeysuckle  still  wreathed  its  perfumed 
blossoms,  and  to  whom  the  white  rays  of  the 
moon  lent  a  sort  of  fantastic  loveliness  ; 
**  Lurley  !"  he  repeated,  and  the  word  seemed 
to  escape  his  lips  as  in  a  dream. 

The  way  in  which,  when  it  came  to  explana- 
tions, Monsieur  Norberg  ac<;ounted  for  his 
"  happening"  to  be  in  that  neighbourhood  at 
'  that  hour  was,  by  saying  that  "  happening"  to  be 
walking  along  the  road  to  C ,  he  had  "  hap- 
pened" to  perceive  a  carriage  waiting  on  the 
borders  of  the  wood,  the  driver  of  which  bad 
asked  him  if  he  had  met  two  young  ladies,  who 
had  deserted  his  vehicle  some  two  hours  pre- 
viously, in  order  to  take  a  walk,  and  who,  he 
feared,  might  have  lost  their  way.  Monsieur 
Wilhelm  thought  it  unnecessary  to  add  that  the 
latter  part  of  this  statement  (which  was  true) 
was  the  consequence  of  his  having  "hap- 
pened" to  meet  the  cousins  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  and  of  his  having  followed  them 
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medianically,     scarcely     knowing     what     he 
did. 

Many  were  the  thanks  addressed  to  Monsieur 
Nffberg,  ^o  now  undertook  to  guide  the 
coQsiiis  back  to  their  carriage,  in  which  Helen 
insisted  upon  his  taking  a  seat. 

It  was  very  late  when  the  wanderers  stopped 
at  Lady  Marlowe's  door,  and  there  they  found 
aD  the  world  wound  up  to  the  highest  possible 
ptdi  of  excitement,  which  naturally  found  vent 
in  scolding,  "  All  the  world  "  consisted  of 
Fred  Montague,  and  his  father. 

"  How  came  you  to  meet  Norberg  ?"  asked 
Fred,  drawing  Helen  aside. 

"  Now,  you  horrid,  abominable,  good-for- 
nothing  Rhinoceros,"  retorted  she  when  she  had 
^wered  his  inquiries,  "  don't  grunt  any  more, 
but  thank  your  stars  you  have  got  us  back 
^gain,  to  torment  you,  and  shoot  arrows  at  your 

tougli  hide." 
"  If  you  had  but  taken  Wilkins,"  harped 

l^y  Marlowe. 

**  Or  your  umbrella,"  cried  Helen,  addressing 
Mr.  Montague. 

From  the  latter,  as  from  her  Ladyship, 
Norherg  got  a  plentiful  meed  of  thanks ;  and  at 

F  2 
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last,  Fred  himself  went  so  &r  as  to  admit  that 
it  was  lucky  he  had  "  happened  "  to  meet  the 
coachman. 

*'  La  !  Miss  Marlowe,  your  hands  t^  all  over 
red,"  exclaimed  Wilkins,  as  she  presided  at  the 
young  ladies'  night-toilet ;  '^  what  have  you 
been  a-doing  ?" 

"  Gathering  wild  raspberries — ^such  big  ones ! 
— as  big  and  as  red  as  your  nose !"  replied  the 
incorrigible  girl. 

The  offended  Wilkins  tossed  her  head,  and 
with  a  desperate  pull  broke  Helen's  stay-laoe, 
opining  that  "  she  could  not  think  how  people 
could  do  such  things." 

"  And  so  you  were  really  frightened,  too, 
Helen?"  said  Lilian  when  they  were  alone. 
**  How  odd  that  you  did  not  show  it !" 

"  Where's  the  good  of  showing  all  one 
feels  ?"  said,  carelessly,  Helen. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  FORTNIGHT   passed,   and   Lady  Marlowe 
and  her  party  began  to  find  themselves  pretty 
well  at   home   at  Friedrichsbad.      They    had 
secured  for  themselves,  what  in  Germany  (but 
nowhere  else)   might  be  called  a   very  hand- 
some apartment ;  that  is  to  say,  there  was  the 
P'^ise  number  of  chairs  and  tables  necessary, 
^  prevent  its  being  called  unfurnished,  besides 
^dow-curtains  of  crimson-silk  in  one  drawing- 
^^j  and  of  blue  damask  in  the  other — very 
^^^**^ordinary  luxuries.     The  situation,  however, 
^^^Id  alone  have  made  up  for  more  inconve- 
^^ces  than  our  travellers  were  exposed  to.  The 
^^^e  itself  stood  at  the  corner  of  two  streets, 
*^^    opposite  to   an  old  stone-bridge,  thrown 
^^"•^"^  a  small  stream,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
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stretched  forth  the  soft,  green  slopes,  and 
broad  lime  alleys,  leading  to  the  Kur  SaaL 
From  the  balcony,  into  which  opened  the 
windows  of  the  inner  drawing-room,  you 
might,  through  the  branches  of  the  high  trees, 
(•4itch  glimpses  of  the  gay  throng  that,  at 
c(*rtain  fixed  hours,  assembled  on  the  tarace 
of  the  promenade,  and  when  all  was  still, 
and  the  wind  favoiu^ble,  the  evening  hours 
wrre  charmed  by  the  sound  of  familiar  airs, 
played  by  the  matchless  band  of  the  Duke's 
own  favourite  regiment.  Beyond  the  white 
columns  of  the  Kur-Saal  rose  a  gently  swelling 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  establishment  was 
l)uilt,  and  whose  summit  was  crowned  by  a 
wood  of  larches  and  pines.  To  the  right,  and 
in  the  distance,  the  blue  crest  of  the  Donners- 
berg  melted  into  the  deeper  blue  of  the  sky ; 
whilst  to  the  left,  the  eye  rested  only  on  the 
rich  foliage  of  the  deep  woods,  under  whose 
verdant  arches  disappeared  the  little  stream  of 
which  I  spoke.  Behind  the  house,  rose  another 
hill,  similar  to  that  above  the  Kur-Saaly  on 
whose  lofty  brow  stood  forth,  emerging  from 
the  bosom  of  its  own  secular  oaks,  the  ruined 
fortress,  from  whose   frowning  walls   the   an- 
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cestors  of  the  reigning  lord  of  this  "  fair 
countrie"  had  sallied  forth  to  join  the  troops  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  in  the  first  Crusade. 
Half  way  up  the  hill,  and  somewhat  to  the  left, 
the  tower  of  an  ancient  church  lifted  heaven- 
wards its  delicate  spire ;  and  from  its  curious 
dd  belfry  came  at  early  mom,  and  at  night- 
Sill,  the  tone  of  the  sweet  Angelv^  streaming 
through  the  air,  like  a  blessing  on  the  dwellers 
in  the  town  below. 

The  change  of  air  had  worked  miracles  in 
Miss  Cameron's  disorder,  for  since  her  establish- 
ment at  Friedrichsbad,  excepting  that  she  was 
still  thin,  and  sometimes  rather  pale,  she  might 
be  considered  as  perfectly  restored  to  health. 
Her  spirits  too  were  good,  though  in  the  midst 
of  the  novelty  of  all  around  her,  she  remained 
itnperturbably  calm.  You  might  have  supposed 
that  she  had  all  her  life  been  accustomed  to  see 
the  Rhine  flow  on  between  his  castle-crowned 
banks,  and  to  discover  from  her  bed-chamber 
window  the  spot  where  an  empire  was  lost  and 
won.*     It  seemed  to  make  little  or  no  effect 

*  Perhaps  history  has  no  example  of  a  struggle  for 
empire,  the  denouement  of  which  is  more  romantic  in  its 
details,   than  that  between  the  Emperor  Adolph  and 
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upon  her.  Helen,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  a 
state  of  such  excitement,  that  her  aunt  could 
not  refrain  from  perpetually  descanting  upon  the 
impropriety  of  bringing  up  girls  without  proper 
governesses  to  teach  them  manners,  and  to  in- 
culcate the  necessity  that  existed  for  their  con- 
cealing, above  all,  whatever  pleasurable  impres- 
sions they  should  receive ;  and  as  to  Lady  Mar- 
lowe's maid,  Wilkins,  she  declared  Miss  Helen 
had  gone  stark  staring  mad. 

Poor  Helen !  everything  was  new,  and  every- 
thing enchanted  her.  Ten  times  a  day  she 
would  clap  her  little  hands,  and  say,  with  that 
joyous  accent  nothing  can  simulate :  "  I  am  so 
happy!"  and  happy  indeed  she  was.  The 
beauty  of  the  country,  the  flocks  of  people  from 
all  lands,  assembled  to  taste  of  the  amusements, 
or  the  springs  of  Friedrichsbad,  the  endless 
variety,  the  bustle,  the  hum  and  stir  of  gaudy 
crowds,  the  buzz  of  strange  voices,  the  sight  of 
strange  faces,  all  this  combined,  transformed 
Helen's  hitherto  retired  life  into  a  dream:  a 
busy,  delicious,  incomprehensible  dream.  Such 
a  countless  succession  of  objects  whirled  around 

Albert  of  Hapsburg,  decided    in  favour  of  the  latter  by 
the  battle  of  the  Bonnersberg. 
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kr;  she  was  sairounded  by  forms  and  colours 
10  brilliant  and  so  novel,  that  it  seemed  some- 
tluDg  like  living  in  a  kaleidoscope. 

Helen  was,  in  one  respect,  a  singular  person. 
In  the  same  d^ree  in  which  she  allowed  every 
jojroos  feeling  to  be  manifested  to  the  world  at 
iaige,  did  she  keep  every  disagreeable  impres- 
skm  to  herself.  Helen  had  been  so  used  from 
io&ocy  to  witness  her  mother's  cares  and 
troubles,  that  she  had  leamt  instinctively  never 
to  augment  them  by  any  annoyance  of  her  own ; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  she  grew  to  exaggerate, 
even  to  herself,  any  joy  she  might  experience, 
from  observing  the  delight  her  own  pleasure 
seemed  to  afford  her  beloved  parent.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  no  one  ever  foimd  out  when 
Helen  had  any  little  vexations  of  her  own,  and 
^t  all  the  imiverse  became  the  confidante  of 
her  enjoyments.  These,  too,  she  managed  to 
extract  from  everything  around  her,  and  that 
which  would  have  left  indifferent,  any  one  more 
accustomed  to  pleasure,  set  little  Helen  in  a  fever 
rf  delight. 

Helen  had,  all  her  life,  contrived,  in  her  quiet 
^y,  to  be  as  arrant  a  little  coquette  as  ever 
l>reathed.       While  at  her  mother's  place  in 
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Hampshire,  there  was  not  a  country  squire, 
within  ten  miles  of  the  New  Forest,  but  had, 
more  or  less,  felt  the  power  of  Helen's  bright 
eyes,  and  winced  sometimes  under  the  sharp- 
ness of  Helen's  pert  tongue. 

Eight  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  cousins  at 
Friedrichsbad,  a  ball  had  taken  place  at  the 
Kur-Saaly  to  which  Helen  had  so  begged  to  be 
taken,  that  her  aunt  had  confided  her  to  the 
chaperoneship  of  Lady  Flamborough,  whose 
two  daughters  looked  upon  dancing  as  some- 
whereabout  the  only  duty  in  this  world.  At 
this  f^tc,  Helen  made  a  considerable  sensation ; 
no  one  could  tell  why,  but  so  it  was.  The  nexl 
day,  on  the  promenades,  at  the  gaming  tables, 
and  at  the  springs,  the  pretty  little  English  gir] 
defrayed  the  major  portion  of  the  conversation. 
"  Die  schcine  kleine  Englanderin !"  the  woni 
ran  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  Fred  Montague, 
who  was  already  transformed  into  Miss  Mar- 
lowe's approved  friend  and  compere  upon  all 
occasions,  and  who  had  sworn  to  her  laughing 
oaths  of  eternal  good  fellowship — took  upon 
himself  the  task  of  pouring  into  her  willing  eai 
the  store  of  honied  words  he  had  gathered  for 
her  during  the  day.     Fred  was  mighty  proud  of 
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Us  little  countrywoman^  and  so  was  his  father ; 
idiom,  spite  of  his  respectable  grey  hairs,  young 
Montague  openly  affirmed,  to  be  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  her.  Some  slight  kind  of 
hrkiDg  pleasure  also  there  appeared  to  be  for 
Fred,  in  enlarging  before  her  cousin  upon  the 
sensation  Helen  had  produced.  He  had  never 
forgiven  the  Katze,  as  from  that  hour  forwards 
he  called  her,  the  trick  she  had  played  him  on 
board  the  steamer,  and  wa^  not  at  all  sorry  to 
attack  covertly,  a  vanity  he  felt  to  be  only  the 
more  profound  for  being  the  more  closely 
hidden. 

But  those  who  were  really  furious  at  Helen's 
^cces  were  the  trio  of  the  Flamboroughs. 
Mother  and  daughters  felt  as  though  they  had 
heen  "  taken  in ;"  absolutely  swindled,  nothing 
Jess.  They  repeated  so  oflen,  and  in  so  many 
variously  irate  intonations  :  "  Such  a  little  bit  of 
a  thing!  such  a  mite!"  that  one  would  have 
thought  the  woimd  would  have  been  less  felt 
had  Helen  been  bigger.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
their  disgust  was  so  unmistakable,  that  Lady 
Marlowe  perceived  the  utter  impracticability  of 
Proposing  Helen's  company  to  them  a  second 
time,  and  resigned  herself  to  the  severe  duties  of 
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a  waltZ'Watcher  at  a  small  scir^e  dansante, 
which  was  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
in  the  smaller  saloon  of  the  Kur^SaaL 

Perhaps,     had     the     Grandeirs     and    their 
mother  not  shown  themselves  so  jealous  of  her 
niece,  Lady  Marlowe  might  have  staid  at  home 
upon  this  eventful  evening ;  but  she  now  felt  a 
sort  of  satisfaction  in  Helen,  she  had  as  yet  only 
been  accustomed  to  feel  for  Lilian,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its   being  her   niece  who    was 
admired,  made  her  rejoice  in  the  admiration,  and 
she  rcf^ardcd  herself  as  heiress,  by  reversion,  of 
aU  Helen's  triumphs.     Lily  was  not  yet  allowed 
to  cn(!()unter  hot  rooms,  and  the  fatigue  of  noo- 
turnal   rev(illing;  so  as  soon  as  Wilkins  had 
selected  the  most  becoming  of  Lady  Marlowe's 
hejid-dresscs  (to  think  that  it  should  have  be^i 
such  1)  and  clasped  on  the  last  of  Lady  Mar- 
lowe's countless   bracelets,  the   faithful  abigail 
proarded  to  assist  "Miss  Lily"  at  her  petit 
couch er,  and  to  give  the  responses  to  aU  her 
complaints,  touching  the  hardship  of  not  h&ng 
allowed  to  dani^. 

No  sooner  had  Helen  entered  the  ball-room, 
than  she  was  pro\'ided  with  more  partners  than 
she  would  pn>bably  be  able  to  dance  with  during 
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die  whole  evening.'  Leaving  her  to  her  first 
enire^nset  Lady  Marlowe  proceeded  towards 
Lidy  Flamborough,  and  b^an  assuring  her, 
wi&  a  cordial  shake  of  the  band,  that  it  was 
entirdy  owing  to  the  pleasure  she  had  given 
Hden,  in  so  kindly  taking  charge  of  her  at  the 
fint  ball,  that  she  had  been  induced  to  come  to 
the  second  one.  (Lady  Flamborough  wished 
DO  sudi  "  kindness"  had  ever  entered  her  head, 
and  squeezing  her  friend's  hand,  said  "how 
happy  she  was,"  &c.,  &c.) 

It  was,  as  [  have  said,  a  soiree  dansante. 
There  might  have  been  fifty  or  sixty  people,  and 
ouiny  ladies  who  did  not  dance  were  in  bonnets. 
Helen  was  sitting  down,  during  a  pause  between 
the  dancing,  and,  as  it  happened,  the  only 
seat  she  had  found  shut  her  out,  amongst  a 
gioup  of  ladies  she  did  not  know,  from  any 
cooununication  with  her  dancers,  past  or  future. 
Behind  her  stood  some  gentlemen,  with  whom 
^was  unacquainted. 

"  So,  Waldemar  is  come  back,"  said  one. 

"Yes,  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  why,"  re- 
fiksA  another. 

"  What  does  he  mean  to  do  now  ?"  asked  a 
third. 
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'*  Break  some  one's  head,  I  suppose,"  said 
the  voice  of  the  first  speaker, 

"  Two  can  play  at  that  game,"  remarked  a 
young  man. 

"  Generally  speaking,"  observed  an  old  one ; 
"  but  where  he  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  be  only 
one  who  plays,  for  h^  always  wins." 

**  Was  he  here  last  Monday  ?" 

"  No ;  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what 
brought  him  here  to-night,  for  he  does  not 
dance." 

"  I  suppose  he  plays  ?" 

"  Never  did,  and  never  will,"  replied  a  voice 
in  a  very  decided  tone.  "  No  !  gambling  will 
never  be  one  of  Waldemar's  vices." 

"  WeU,  he  has  faults  enough  without  that — " 

"  Hush !"  said  the  same  tones  which  had 
opined  that  '  two  could  play  at  the  game  of 
head-breaking ;'  "  hush  !  here  he  comes !" 

Helen  inadvertently  raised  her  eyes.  Imme- 
diately before  her  stood,  tall,  erect,  and  con- 
temptuous-looking, the  gentleman  who  had  come 
on  board  the  steamer  at  Godesberg. 

Fred  Montague  was  right.  The  epithet  of 
"  one  of  the  handsomest  fellows  in  the  world," 
might  be  given  to  the  stranger,  without  any 
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enggeratioiL  He  walked  slowly  down  the 
room,  as  he  had  walked  down  the  deck  of  the 
steamboat,  throwing  lofty  glances  on  all  around 
him,  and  appearing  almost  as  though  he  wished 
some  one  would  quarrel  with  him  for  so  doing. 
He  stopped  for  a  couple  of  seconds  before  the 
phoe  where  Helen  was  sitting ;  she  thought 
him ''  dreadful  looking,"  and  when  his  eye  fell 
tipon  hers,  she  looked  down.  When  he  moved 
OD,  her  glance  followed  him,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  that  he  must  be  a  very  disagreeable  person  ; 
she  was  very  glad  she  did  not  know  him,  very 
glad  he  did  not  dance. 

A  few  minutes  elapsed,  when  a  gentleman, 
^th  whom  she  had  danced  several  times,  ap- 
proached Miss  Marlowe  from  behind,  and  lean- 
^  over  the  back  of  her  chair,  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  present  to  her  one  of  his  friends,  the 
Baron  de  Falkenburg — "  an  excellent  waltzer," 
«lded  he. 
'*1  shall  be  very  happy,"  said  Helen. 
Now,  as  I  have  said,  Helen  was  so  placed, 
^hat  it  was  not  exactly  easy  to  come  into  her 
near  vicinity.     She  was  obliged  to  turn  half 
round  upon  her  chau*  at  these  words  :  "  Permit 
^^  to  present,"  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
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sentence,  she  saw  bending  over  her  left  shoulder 
the  face  she  had  thought  so  disagreeable.  The 
Baron  de  Falkenburg  and  the  formidable  Wal- 
demar  were  one  and  the  same  person. 

Helen's  bow,  which  she  had  intended  shouldJ 
be  a  polite  one,  was  arrested  in  its  progress,  andi 
a  half-suppressed  exclamation  escaped  her  lips* 
The  stranger  very  quietly  took  a  seat  inune— 
diately  behind  Miss  Marlowe,  and  resting  hiEE 
arm  upon  the  back  of  her  chair,  began  to  talla 
to  her  with  that  kind  of  determined  assurance^ 
which  infaUibly  sends  away  the  person  who  has 
served  as  introductor,  at  the  end  of  threes 
seconds,  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  his  ownj 
inutility. 

"  Was  your  walk  a  very  long  one  the  other 
evening  in  the  Elf- wood  ?"  asked  Monsieur  d& 
Falkenburg. 

"We  lost  ourselves,"  replied  Helen;  and 
after  she  had  so  replied,  she  began  to  look 
astonished  at  the  question,  and  at  the  answer 
too. 

"  If  I  coidd  have  guessed  that,"  pursued  the 
Baron,  "I  would  have  offered  my  services  to 
lead  you  back  into  the  right  path  ;  but  you  and 
your  companion  both  looked  so  satisfied  with 
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yoor  portion,  that  I  never  should  have  imagined 
it  was  such  a  critical  one/' 

Helen  turned  her  head*  round,  so  as  almost 
to  look  her  new  acquaintance  full  in  the  hce : 

"  Why,**  inquired  she,  smiling, "  where  were 
your 

"  On  horseback." 

Hden  now  remembered  the  group  of  eques- 
trians who  had  passed  by  on  the  evening  in 

"  But  how  did  you  know  us  ?" 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  u^,"  retorted  the 
Baron.  '^  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  recognise 
your  companion :  this  is  not  the  first  time  we 
'^ve  met,  Miss  Marlowe ;  you  have  forgotten 
fte  steam-boat  on  the  Rhine." 

The  word  "  forgotten"  rather  piqued  Helen, 
for  it  seemed  to  imply  a  degree  of  notice  on 
her  part,  which  (she  scarcely  herself  knew 
^hy)  she  did  not  just  then  feel  disposed  to 
admit. 

"To  forget,"  rejoined  she,  with  her  own 
peculiar  pert  air,  "  indicates  that  one  might  have 
remembered ;  and  one  remembers  only  what 
one  has  noticed  .  .  .  ." 

VOL.    I.  G 
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"  Pi-ecisely  so,"  interrupted  Monsieur  de  Fal- 
keDburg,  in  a  tone  that  forced  Hden  to  raise  her 
eyes  to  his. 

Now  here  was  Helen  in  a  mighty  awkward 
situation.  If  she  had  got  to  the  end  of  what 
she  meant  should  be  a  dignified  speech,  it 
might  have  been  all  very  well,  and  she  might 
have  had  the  best  of  it,  but  as  it  was,  she 
was  decidedly  defeated.  Helen  was  excessively 
truthful,  and  when  she  found  herself  embarked 
in  what  was  really  a  little  bit  of  a  lie,  she  was 
siDy  enou^  to  blush ;  worse  th^n  all  this,  her 
ideas  reverted  to  the  steam-boat,  and  she 
thought  of  the  jerk  with  which  the  stranger 
had  fltmg  away  his  carpet-bag,  and  then  she 
actually  laughed. 

This  was  shocking — highly  improper :  it  was 
what  moderate  mammas,  who  pride  themselves 
upon  their  indulgence,  call,  with  a  damning 
shake  of  the  head,  "  very  sad." 

Helen  was  just  in  that  embarrassment  where 
all  you  say  and  do  makes  the  matter  worse. 
If  she  had  had  the  courage  to  turn  round 
and  say :  "  I  hope  you  did  not  lose  your  carpet- 
bag," I  will  answer  that  Waldemar  de  Falken- 
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bug  would  have  troubled  her  no  further ;  but 
instead  of  that  she  asked  if  he  did  not  think  her 
cousin  beautiful. 

"  I  did  not  notice  her/'  was  the  answer. 

The  first  sounds  of  a  polka  were  heard. 

"May  I  have  the  pleasure?"  inquired  the 
Btfon,  buttoning  his  glove. 

"  I — I  fear  I  am  engaged/'  said  Helen« 

"  Who  to  ?"  asked  her  new  acquaintance,  as 
thou^  he  had  known  her  all  his  life. 

"To  Count  Marburg/'  she  answered,  as 
,  though  the  question  were  not  a  strange  one. 

Monsieiu*  de  Falkenburg  left  her,  and  return- 
uig  at  the  end  of  five  minutes : 

*'WiD  you  dance  this  polka  with  me?"  he 
inquired.  "  Count  Marburg  is  good  enough  to 
give  up  his  claim." 

Helen  rose :  it  was  a  wonder  she  did  not  sav, 
"  I  thought  you  did  not  dance  /'  she  was  just 
going  to  do  so,  but  she  recoUected  herself,  and 
Mushed  to  think  how  lucky  it  was  she  had  not 
sai^it. 

"  How  like  your  brother  you  are  !"  remarked 
her  partner  suddenly  to  Helen. 

**  My  brother  ?"  echoed  she. 

'*Yes;  have  you  not  a  brother  attached  to 

G  2 
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Lord  *****?  I  met  a  young  man  of  your 
name  in  Paris  two  years  ago;  he  was  on  his 
road  home  from  Naples,  avec  son  chefy  and  was 
to  sail  for  India  in  a  few  weeks.  I  saw  a  good 
deal  of  him." 

"  It  was  my  brother  James,"  answered  Helen, 
looking  the  Baron  full  in  the  face,  and  wonder- 
ing what  prevented  her  now  from  feeling  quite 
at  home  with  him.  How  very  odd  that  she 
should  have  thought  he  looked  disagreeable! 
There  was,  on  the  contrary,  something  charm- 
ing in  the  expression  of  his  eyes,  and  his  voice 
was  so  insinuating !  and  then,  how  splendidly 
he  danced !  What  could  have  been  his  reason 
for  intending  to  remain  a  looker-on  at  a 
ball? 

"  You  will  dance  the  cotillon  with  me  ?" 
said  Monsieur  de  Falkenburg,  as  he  led  his 
partner  back  to  her  seat. 

"  I  have  been  engaged  to  M.  de  Helferstem 
for  three  days." 

"  That  is  no  matter,"  he  resumed ;  "  I  do 
not  fancy  Helferstem  will  oppose  my  wishes  on 
the  subject,"  and  the  smile  which  accompanied 
these  words  recalled,  in  a  slight  degree,  to 
Helen  the  first  impression,  and  made  her  think 
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it  was  possible  Monsieur  de  Falkenbui^  might 
be  able  to  look  disagreeable — to  other  people. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Helen  waltzed  with  a 
secretary  of  the  *  *  •  *  ligation. 

''Are  those  Miss  Grantleys  relations  of 
yours f  asked  he;  and  to  Helen's  n^ative 
reply,  *^  I  thought  they  might  be,"  he  resumed, 
*'from  the  intense  interest  they  seem  to  take  in 
an  you  do  and  say/' 

"You  should  not  wear  such  pale  colours, 
WW  chere^^  observed  Catherine  Grantley,  as, 
a  moment  after,  she  stood  near  Helen.  "Thev 
do  not  suit  your  teinty^'  and  off  she  whirled. 

Count  Marburg,  whose  polka  had  been  taken 
from  him,  his  partner  herself  did  not  know 
liow,  reclaimed  a  contre  danse  that  had  been 
promised  him  also. 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  the  legend  of  *  Kath- 
chen  of  Heilbronn  ?' "  asked  the  Count,  in  a 
^ne  Helen  felt  she  did  not  at  all  like. 

"No;  what  is  it?" 

**  Oh !  it  is  very  pretty :  it  is  the  story  of  a 
young  girl  who  is  bewitched." 

"Bewitched?" 

"  Yes,  bewitched  by  a  knight  who  walks  in 
one  fine  day  at  her  father's  door;   her  father 
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shuts  her  up,  and  then  she  walks  out  of  a  first 
floor  window  after  her  chevalier.  The  father 
accuses  the  knight  of  sorcery  before  the  Secret 
Tribunal,  and  then  it  is  discovered  that  Kathchm 
is  a  somnambulist;  she  has  been  magnetized, 
and  is  asleep  all  the  while, — dreaming.  Very 
pretty,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Very,"  said  Helen. 

'*  But  what  a  silly  girl  she  must  be  1" 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Helen. 

"  Really,  Miss  Marlowe,  you  are  committing 
too  great  an  imprudence  to  eat  ices  in  this 
heat,  after  dancing,  too!"  and  the  plate  was 
taken  fix)m  her  hands  with  gentle  force.  "  You 
had  much  better  take  a  turn  round  the  large 
saloon;   see,  everyone  is  doing  so." 

"  Everyone "  was  therefore  imitated,  and 
Helen  accepted  Monsieur  de  Falkenburg's  arm. 

"  How  brightly  the  moon  shines !"  uttered  the 
voice  of  Selina  Grantley  as  she  swept  by. 
"  Can't  one  get  out  upon  the  balcony  yon- 
der?" 

"  Everyone  "  then  went  upon  the  balcony. 

As  she  was  preparing  to  leave  it,  in  order  to  re- 
enter the  great  saloon,  Helen's  shoe-string  broke, 
and  she  stooped  down  to  pick  it  up.      In  so 
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doing,  another  hand  met  hers,  she  withdrew  it 
hastily,  but  some  white  ribbon  was  in  Monsieur 
de  Falkenburg's  hand.  Helen  was  crimson, 
and  he  thoi^t  it  was  with  anger. 

"  Will  you  take  it  from  me  ?"  said  he. 

What  she  replied,  Helen  did  not  exactly  know, 
nor  could  ever  precisely  recollect ;  but  the  cotil- 
lon, which  began  soon  after  her  return  to  the 
dancing-room,  appeared  to  last  hardly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

"  What  a  very  delightful  person  is  that  Mon- 
sieur de  Falkenburg  !"  remarked  Lady  Marlowe. 
**  I  have  told  him  we  shall  receive  every  Wednes- 
day evening :  he  promises  to  teach  Lily  and  you 
the  Mazurka." 

"  Helen,"  said  Fred  Montague,  who  had  not 
been  long  come,  "  you  must  take  care  how  you 
play  such  tricks  in  Germany.  I  have  heard 
you  abused  to-night  by  one  or  two  men,  for 
promising  to  dance  with  them,  and  then  dancing 
^th  others.  It  is  no  laughing  matter,  I  assm^ 
you,  it  gets  a  girl  a  bad  reputation,  and  besides, 
these  fellows  blow  one  another's  brains  out  for  a 
•ess  matt^  than  that.*' 

"  What  an  atrocious  flirt  that  little  Marlowe 
girl  is  r  ejaculated  both  Catherine  and  SeUna, 
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the  moment  they  entered  the  maternal  carriage. 
"  Did  you  ever  see  anything  j^o  on  as  she  did 
with  that  horrid  Falkenburg." 

"  All  the  consequence  of  a  bad  education,'* 
said  Lady  Flamborough. 

"  After  his  history  too — such  a  scandale  /" 
continued  the  two  girls. 

"  Shocking  !"  pronounced  the  whole  trio. 

Helen  was  silent  during  the  road  home. 

Wilkins  was  wanted  by  her  mistress,  and 
Helen  proposed  to  undress  herself. 

When  she  entered  the  room,  Lilian  was  fast 
asleep.  She  placed  her  light  upon  the  chimn^- 
piece,  and  advanced  to  the  dressing-table,  but 
she  did  not  undress.  Something  seemed  to 
hold  a  master)'  over  all  her  actions.  Slowly  she 
drew  off  her  gloves,  and  then  undid  one  brace- 
let, and  then  she  remained  quite  still,  opposite 
to  the  glass,  and  yet  she  looked  not  in  it.  One 
hand  rested  upon  the  table,  the  other  hung 
down  bv  her  side.  Never  had  Helen  Marlowe 
looked  so  pretty ;  her  eyes  had  a  light  they 
never  knew  before ;  upon  her  half-opened  hps 
so  many  sweet  things  seemed  to  press ;  there 
was  such  exuberona^  of  life  in  her,  and  yet  she 
was  so  stilL  .... 
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You  would  have  said  she  listened,  and  so  it 
was;  she  listened  to  a  voice  within  her,  the 
pndse  import  of  whose  words  she  scarcely 
seized,  but  whose  tones  were  so  tender,  so 
sweetty  lulling.  Her  whole  being  was  but  ear, 
and  every  sense  was  strained  to  catch  the  one 
particular  sound  that  had  such  power.  And 
then  she  lived  it  all  over  again — it  ?  what  was 
it?— nothing.  Yet  thunder  is  not  louder  than 
that  one  low  whisper : 

"  Win  vou  take  it  from  me  ?" 

It  pervades  everything,  and  she  can  hear 
only  it — 

"Helen!" 

Hat  will  not  drown  it ;  her  ear  is  in  her 
heart  just  now,  and  that  is  fiill. 

"  Helen !  why  Helen !"  almost  screamed 
l^Iian  at  last,  as  she  sat  up  in  her  bed,  and  with 
^es  wide  open,  stared  at  her  cousin,  and  called 
her  by  her  name.  "  Why,  Helen  !  what  is  the 
^natter  with  you  ?  You  have  been  standing  for 
this  half  hour,  looking  at  yourself  in  the  glass, 
whilst  I  have  been  calling  to  you ;  you  are  be- 
witched !" 

"  Bewitched !  ah  !  Kathchen  von  Heilbronn  !" 
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''  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  about  the 
ball." 

Helen  bounded  to  her  cousin's  bed-side,  and 
throwing  her  arms  around  her : 

"  Oh,  Lily  !"  she  exclaimed,  '^  such  a  ball !  I 
am  so  happy !" 

"  Ah  !  you  always  are !"  said  Lilian,  with  a 
sigh. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Since  the  day  when  the  young  musician  had 
been  the  means  of  finding  her  two  lost  nieces, 
and  reconducting  them  home,  Lady  Marlowe 
had  shown  an  especial  partiality  for  him.  He 
^  become  a  constant  guest  at  her  house.  He 
^ent  and  came  when  he  chose,  and  had  attained 
that  half  intimate,  half  servile  sort  of  position, 
^of  which  the  race  of  artists,  in  most  countries, 
seems  so  peculiarly  adapted.  He  made  himself 
eniinently  useful  to  mi  lady,  as  he  n^ver  omitted 
^  call  her,  and  proportionately  high  did  he 
s^d  in  mi  lady's  good  graces.  He  sketched 
'^f  and  with  Lilian,  brought  her  collections  of 
^^an  songs,  offered  to  teach  them  to  her, 
^rted  dry  leaves  and  flowers,  for  what  it  pleased 
Helen  to  call  her  herbal,  and  "  made  music,"  by 
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the  hour  together  for  all  the  world,  when  no 
better  amusement  was  to  be  had.  Since  the 
day  of  their  first  interview  on  board  the  steamer, 
Willielm's  admiration  for  Miss  Cameron  ap- 
peared if  not  to  have  abated,  at  least  to  have 
considerably  progressed  in  the  art  of  concealing 
itself  He  was  now  towards  her  no  more 
empress^  than  towards  her  aunt  or  cousin,  and 
the  only  outward  sign  to  be  detected  of  what 
was  passing  in  his  soul,  lay  in  the  deep  burning 
glances  he,  from  time  to  time,  suffered  to 
escape  his  eyes,  when  stealthily  gazing  on 
Lilian  Cameron,  himself  as  he  thought,  xin- 
watched. 

Fred  Montague  even  had  become  less  snap- 
pish upon  the  subject  of  the  artist  than  he  was 
at  first,  and  agreed,  that  of  all  those  of 
tribe  whom  he  had  ever  met,  he  certainly 
the  most  unaffected ;  whilst  Montague  pere 
conceived  a  positive  affection  for  him  since  ^ 
certain  day,  when  Wilhelm  consented  to  p 
for  him,  "Where  the  Bee  sucks,"  and  wJ 
desperate  courage  affirmed,  before  a 
foreigners,  that  the  English  were  not  destii 
of  musical  genius.  As  to  any  one  of  the  whc 
circle   having  the  most   distant   idea   of  w. 
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WOhelm  might  be,  or  appreciating  what  was 
''in  him,"  as  it  is  termed,  that  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  and  upon  that  score  the  artist  him- 
sdf  seemed,  chose  Strange !  to  have  lost  his 
susceptibility. 

The  only  persons  in  whose  favour  the  musi- 
cian made  no  concession  whatever,  and  for 
vhdb  he  remained  exactly  what  he  bad  been 
in  his  original  state,  were  the  Grantleys,  and 
their  mother,  the  Viscoimtess. 

"The  Honourable  Catherine  Maria  Sophia 
Matilda,  and  the  Honourable  Anne  Adelaide 
Margaret  Selina,  have,  I  can  tell  you,  small 
love  for  you,  Norberg,"  said  young  Montague, 
8s  he  was  sitting  one  evening  at  the  tea-table 
I'etween  Miss  Marlowe  and  her  aunt. 

L3y  was  near  the  piano,  whereon  Wilhelm 
M  just  been   playing   a  new  waltz  he   had 
composed. 
The  artist  smiled, 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  know  I  do  not  stand 
Very  high  in  their  esteem  since  the  day  when  I 
refused  their  almost  direct  demand  to  dedicate  to 
them  my  six  last  "  Ballades  sans  paroles ;"  but 
how  could  I  ?  I  had  dedicated  the  first  six  to 
the  Hereditary  Duchess  of  Schwenningen,  and 
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her  sister,  the  reigning  Princess  of  Madenbnrg- 
Gemminghausen  did  me  the  honour  to  desire 
that  the  next  might  be  dedicated  to  her." 

Helen  exchanged  a  sly  smile  with  Fred^  as 
she  seldom  failed  to  do  whenever  the  chapter 
of  "  hereditary"  or  "  reigning"  Highnesses  was 
entered  upon  (which  it  was  pretty  often)  by 
Norberg. 

"  But  now  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  aD 
those  names  actually  belong  to  the  Grantleys  ?" 
she  then  added,  addressing  young  Montague. 

"  All,"  echoed  he,  "  ay,  and  more  too,  for 
ought  I  know,  but  these  few  I  can  certify." 

"  What  can  be  the  use  of  such  a  quantity  of 
names?"  remarked  Lady  Marlowe,  who  was 
listlessly  spelling  over  the  columns  of  the 
*  Galignani ;'  "  one  or  two  are  enough,  I 
should  think,  when  one  is  not  a  Portuguese 
Princess.  I  think  we  counted  twenty-four  to 
the  last  of  Donna  Maria's  children;  did  wc 
not,  Helen  dear  ?" 

"I  am  sure,  I  forget,  aunt,"  replid  Miss 
Marlowe,  laughing ;  **  but  I  have  no  great  right 
to  raise  my  voice  in  the  matter,  for  moi  qui 
V0U8  parle,  I  have  actually  three  names  of  my 
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"No;  lurre  yoo  thoi:^  really?''  inquired, 
languidly,  LiliaD. 

''Yes ;  first  Helen,  th^i  Mary,  because  that 
is  mamma's  name,  and  then  a  most  firightful  one 
— Fatridal  —  in  commemoration  of  papa's 
gnmdfather,  Lord  Cayermore,  who  was  called 
htrick." 

"  Oh  1  Patricia !"  exclaimed  Fred  Montague, 
with  a  loud  laugh ;  "  well,  in  my  life,  I  never 
heard  such  a  name  as  that  before.  And  now, 
I  beg  you  will  never  give  me  any  more  strange 
appellations ;  for  if  you  do,  I  shall  beg  to  call 
you  *  Pat.' " 

"Which  won't  prevent   me  from   denomi- 

i^ating  you  Ivanhoe  before  a  hundred  people,  if 

I  choose  it,"  retorted  Helen,  with  one  of  her 

niost  provoking  airs  ;  "  or  Wilfred,"  she  added, 

throwmg    such    a    comical    mock-sentimental 

^pression  into  her  way  of  pronouncing  it,  that 

^.  Montague  did  not  know  whether   to   be 

^oyed  or  dot  (I  have  said  it  was  his  only 

*^  point),   and   he    contented   himself  with 
Jaying: 

"  How  absurd  you  ore  !" 

"  Leave  my  thread  alone,  can't  you  ?" 

*'  No,  I  can't." 
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"  But  I  tell  you  all  my  work  will  be  spoi 
just  look  how  it's  all  entangled.  Crc 
requires  to  be  done  lightly,  and  not  spoilei 
that  way ;  how  tiresome  you  are  !^ 

"  I  like  to  put  you  in  a  rageJ 

"  Leave  it  alone,  I  tell  you.     I  will  not 
it  touched   (a  rap   on  the  knuckles   with 
scissors) ;  leave  it  alone  directly." 

"  I  won't." 

"How  very  disagreeable  you  are,  Rl 
ceros !" 

"  Pat !" 

"  Sir  Wilfred !" 

"  Do  be  quiet,  pray,"  interposed  Lady  ! 
lowe ;  "  you  are  making  such  a  noise,  one  ca 
read  one's  paper.  It  is  very  odd  you  two  i 
can  come  together  without  quarrelling." 

"  It's  all  Miss  Marlowe's  fault,  I  assure  3 
affirmed  young  Fred. 

"  Now  did  you  ever  hear  anything  like 
Mr.  Montague  ?"  ejaculated  Helen,  jumping 
and  energetically  appealing  to  the  above-i 
tioned  personage,  who  at  that  moment  op 
the  door;  "just  listen  to  me." 

"  And  you  have  but  one  name,"  obsei 
Wilhelm  Norberg,  while  Helen  was  dain 
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general  attention  to  the  laughing  recital  of  her 
wrongs — "  the  name  of  the  Lily." 

"  Oh,  yesy  I  have  another  also/'  said  Lilian, 
playing  with  the  comer  of  her  pocket-handker- 
chief, whereon  were  embroidered  two  LLs. 
"lam  called  Lucy  Lilian;  the  first  is  rather  a 
common  name  in  Scotland/' 

"  Lucy  also/'  repeated  the  artist ;  '*  two  Ls — 
there  ought  to  be  a  third.  You  have  yet 
another  name." 

'*  How  so  ?"  asked  Lilian ;  "  what  other 
name  ?" 

The    young    musician     shook    his     head, 

^d  began  to  play  his  new  waltz,   "  de  plus 
6e/fc." 

**  Not  now,"  he  replied ;  "  I  cannot  tell  you 
^ow,  but  you  shall  know  some  day." 

Since  the  night  of  Helen's  return  from  the 
^ur-Saal  in  such  strange  delight  at  her  bidl, 
<^i]ian  had  resolved  that  she  would  find  means 
V)f  partaking  her  cousin's  pleasures ;  and  she 
contrived  to  bring  this  clearly  to  her  aunt's 
comprehension,  and  to  out-balancc  every  argu- 
ment opposed  to  her.  A  brilliant  fete  had 
been  announced  to  take  place  but  a  few  days 
after  the  soiree  dansante,  of  which  we  have 
VOL.  I.  H 
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alri'udy  spoken,  and  to  this  file  Lilian  dfr 
tcTmincd  she  would  go.  The  Dukfi  uL 
Duchoss  were  to  honour  the  ball  with  thdr 
pri'sonce,  and  Lady  Marlowe  found  it  ua- 
possihle  to  refuse  the  joint  prayers  of  both  kr 
nicH*cs. 

The  day  came.      Towards  four  o'clock  Wit 
helm   Norberg  paid   one   of    his    acxnistomed 
visits,  and  Miss  Cameron  persuaded  her  aunt 
to  invite  him  to  stay  to  dinner,  under  some 
pretext  of  its  being  particularly  convenient  fer 
them  to  set   him  down  at  his  own  door,  "in 
thinr  way  to  the  balF'  (the  one  happening  to  be 
ri(;ht  opposite  to  them,  and  the  other  half  a 
mile  behind  in  tlie  middle  of  the  town,  fimtf 
n'importe).     No  one  remarked  the  incongruity 
of  the  proceeding,   and   to    dinner    Monsieur 
Williehn  stayini. 

Whether  Lilian  Cameron  thought  the  young 
artist  had  become  more  indifferent  to  her 
charms  than  she  chose  he  should  be,  is  what  I 
will  not  undertake  to  say,  but  certain  it  is,  that 
she  resolved  in  her  own  mind  to  afford  him 
one  chance  of  i)eace  the  less  that  night.  She 
would  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  downright 
iusult,  had  Wilhelm  Norberg  ventured  to  show 
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one  iota  of  feding  wanner  for  her  than  respect, 
yet  she  could  not  forego  the  cruel  delight  of 
making  the  secret  he  was  forbidden  to  betray 
tt  difficult  as  possible  as  keep.  The  position 
of  Norberg  in  the  world  was  such  as  to  preclude 
his  presence  at  a  fite  given  by  the  noblesse  of 
the  country  to  their  Sovereign,  but  Lilian  de- 
termined that»  although  he  could  not  share 
with  her  the  honours  of  the  evening,  he  should 
not  be  exempt  from  its  perils. 

Hie  night  was  warm,  as  a  July  night  should 
l>e,  and  the  newly-risen  moon  shone  through 
Ae  half-dosed  windows — a  German  moon — 
^fr  einzige — as  they  themselves  say.  There 
K  none  but  a  Northern  moon  worthy  of  the 
^me.  In  other  climes,  the  gentle  mistress  of 
^'Odymion  dons  the  colours  best  suited  to  the 
'Atmosphere ;  in  England,  she  is  watery — a  kind 
^  muddy  moon — clothed  in  fog  ;  in  Italy,  she 

■ 

^  sunburnt  as  the  parched  soil  itself ;  in  France 
^tP^y  yellow  as  the  vine ;  but  in  the  North, 
^^^  is  herself — bright,  silver  white,  transparent 
■^shining  like  a  pure  diamond  in  the  pale  blue 
^f  her  celestial  canopy,  and  bringing  cool 
'^zes  to  the  fevered  brow,  and  cool  thoughts 
^  the  troubled  mind.     Such  a  moon  looked 
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through  the  window  at  Wilhelm  Norberg,  as 
he  sat  before  the  piano  rapt,  as  it  would 
seem,  in  a  reverie.  Every  now  and  then  his 
hand  struck  a  few  chance  chords,  and  then 
dropped  again  listlessly  by  his  side. 

Thus  had  he  sat,  somewhat  longer  than  he 
was  aware  of,  when,  from  the  inner  room,  came 
forth,  gently  gliding,  noiselessly,  and  as  though 
not  too  suddenly  to  break  upon  him  in  her 
beauty,  the  etherial  nymph-like  figure  of  Lilian 
Cameron.  Simple  was  her  attire,  but  of  a 
dangerous  simplicity.  One  large  crimson  rose 
du  roi  shook  its  broad,  blood-red  petals  amidst 
her  long  curls  of  gold,  but  no  other  ornament 
adorned  either  head,  neck,  waist,  or  arms.  Her 
di*ess  was  of  white  muslin,  and  floated  around 
her,  as  lingering  mists  at  early  dawn  around 
the  cloud-dispelling  Aurora.  Lily  knew  so  well 
how  very  beautiful  she  looked,  that,  as  she 
entered  the  room,  apparently  taken  up  with  the 
last  rebellious  button  of  her  glove,  she  could 
not  wholly  prevent  a  treacherous  smile  from 
hovering  about  her  half-parted  lips,  and  the 
secret  consciousness  of  her  own  beauty  gave  to 
her  fair  cheek  a  heightened  bloom,  and  to  her 
eyes  a   brilliant   softness   that   it  would   have 
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required    more   than  mortal    virtue,    in    one 
already  womided,  to  withstand. 

Wilhehn  started,  as  rising,  he  acknowledged 

Miss  Cameron's  approach,  but  no  words  came 

to  his  aid.     Half  a  glance  sufficed  to   show 

liliaii  ttiat  her  end  was  gained.     She  advanced 

towards  the  piano,  li^tly  touching,  as  it  were, 

with  the  tips  of  her  wings  (for  she  seemed  a 

very  Sylphide)  the  artist,  who  quivered  at  the 

contact  of   her   delicately  perfumed  robe^   as 

Aough  stung  by  the  subtle  poisoned  tunic  of 

'^janira.     The  fair   creature  passed  onwards 

^0  a  large,  high-backed  chair  that  stood  in  a 

^^er  of  the  room,  dose  to  a  table  whereon 

^^  placed  a  lamp,  and  there  she  seated  herself. 

Oh,  mischief!  mischief!   how  many  forms 

*^xi  hast ! 

**  You   were    singing,"    said    her    delicious 
^^^ ;  "  do  go  on." 

Ilight,  Lilian !  music  is  the  only  language  for 
^*^^t  poor  boy  just  now. 

Ilow  he  grasps  at  it,    too  1  how  he  pours 

*^^h  all   his   forbidden   longings   upon   those 

^^ys !     How  he  weeps,  despairs,  prays,  raves, 

^^d  how  he  revels,  as  it  were,  in  melodious 

^gony. 
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And  there  she  sits,  lighted  only  by  the  soft 
nidiance  of  that  one  shaded  lamp — the  oa^ 
l)ri|rht  spot  in  the  dark  room  —  the  brighli 
too  bright  oasis  of  his  desert — never  to  k 
attainted;  lovely  beyond  words,  and  fiiD  of 
harm. 

Forms  come  to  his  incoherent  thoughts ;  he 
recollects,  embodies,  recalls,  and  sighs  over  the 
memories  he  has  evoked. 

'*  Oh !  I  am  so  fond  of  that  air !"  says 
Lilian,  as  Wilhelm  plays  the  opening  dud 
lM»t\veen  the  lovers  in  Donizetti's  "  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,'*  and  then  she  looks  at  him 
(so  innocently,  too !)  as  she  says  the  words,  and 
he  feels  he  is  growing  dizzy. 

"  And  the  finale^'  says  her  gentle  voice  (the 
Katz(0  ;  "  how  divine  Rubini  is  in  that !"  and 
she  actually  gives  utterance,  in  an  under  tone, 
to  the,  first  notes  of  '*  O  bell '  alma  inna- 
morata." 

He  catches  up  the  air,  and  the  melancholy 
lamc^nt  sweeps  over  the  instrument  till  you 
may  fancy  you  see  the  last  wave  of  Eklgar 
Ravenwood's  black  plume.  He  murmurs  the 
few  first  bars  of  the  melody,  and  then  he  re- 
members the  chorus ;  they  come  to  tell  him 
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is  mad,  dead,  lost  to  him — ^lost  for  ever — 
Lmal 

It  is  a  common  name  in  Scotland  I 

Excited  by  his  own  music,  Wilhehn  now 
began  to  sing,  and  any  one  who  had  chosen  to 
understand,  might  have  read  a  meaning  he 
could  no  longer  hide  in  every  tone. 

"Luda !  O  mia  Luda  T 

That  one  passage  burst  from  his  lips  with 
&  reaQy  heart-rending  expression,  the  greatest 
singer  in  the  world  might  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  imitate. 

Starting  from  his  place,  the  young  musician 

'funded  to  the  window,   and   flung   it  open. 

A  flood  of  perfume  was  wafted  in  by  the  night 

^1  from  the  jasmines  and  roses  on  the  bal- 

**  Why  do  you  leave  oflF? "  asks  the  inex- 
^'^ble  enchantress.  ^*Do  go  onT  and  she 
P^^  him  such  a  look  of  soft  entreaty ! 

**  Go    on?"  ejaculates    the    artist,     almost 

^^y ;  "  it  is  too  hot,"  and  he  leans  his  bum- 

'°^   head  against  the  stone  border  of  the  win- 
dox,^ 

**  You  were  singing  so  beautifully  !"  continues 
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"  I,  Miss  Cameron  !  I  singing !  I  .  .  .  ," 
he  stopped,  for  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
about  to  say,  and  seizing  his  hat,  **  I  must 
wish  you  good  night." 

"  But  we  will  take  you  home." 

"  Thank  you.     Good  night." 

"  Do  stav,  and  have  some  tea" 

He  cleared  the  threshold  at  a  bound,  and 
flew  down  the  stairs,  a  thousand  faces  making 
fancied  mouths  at  him,  as  he  went,  and  a 
thousand  mocking  voices  screaming  in  loud 
derision  in  his  ears : 

"  Tea !" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

VAIOBMAR   DE    FALKENBURO   TO    MAX    d'£BERSTEIN. 

"Well,  Max,  here  I  am  once  more  in  our 

Messed  fatherland ;  this  miserable  burrow  that 

could  represent  a  country  only  to  a  mole — what 

3  taupiniere !  I   am  more  than  ever  sick  of  it 

A  and  shall  inevitably,  ere  long,  commit  some 

"einous  offence   that  will  drive  me  out  of  this 

•horrible    paradise    for  ever :     I  have    already 

^ons  of  angels  and  flaming  swords  to  come. 

The  worst  is,  that  I  really  and  truly  do  not  feel 

^clined  to  conjure  the  storm  which  is  inevitably 

^0  burst  over  my  head  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am 

^^her  more  agressive  than  before,  and  instinc- 

^^%  long  for  an  outbreak,  for  tumult  and  noise, 

"^f  a  row,  in  short,  as  the  English  people  call  it. 

^  you  remember  how  we  laughed  at  that  ex- 
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pression  in  one  of  Lord  Byron's  letters  ? — this 
dull,  drowsy  peacefulness  is  death  to  me — maii 
que  faire  ?  can  you  tell  me,  Max  ? 

"  En  attendant^  I  am  trying  to  pick  up 
some  of  the  crumbs  that  Ml  from  the  great 
banquet  of  life,  and  at  this  moment,  je  trompe 
ma  faim  avec  une  miette—^h,  Max,  it  is  the 
veriest  miette  you  ever  beheld — such  an  odd, 
funny,  little  morsel ! 

'^  The  first  time  I  beheld  it,  was  upon  the 
steamboat  coming  hitherwards.  I  heard  a 
feminine  voice  exclaiming,  with  that  tone  of 
boarding-school  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  all  the  4 
female  members  of  the  great  Insular  Pendonwiti 
(for  I  hold  that  England  brings  forth  nothing; 
save  '  parlour-boarders,'  all  cut  out  on  the  same* 
pattern,  and  rubbed  in  with  the  same  colours^ 
like  the  flies  and  flowers  in  oriental  tinting)  = 
'  How  I  should  adore  living  in  one  of  those  old 
castles !'  I  involuntarily  thought  of  my  bat- 
cage,  and  turned  to  see  who  it  was  to  whom 
such  'ancestral  haUs'  could  seem  desirable— 
Heaven  save  us !  a  bit  of  a  creature  no  higher* 
than  my  hip,  with  a  minois  chiffonn^  that  podr- 
tively  provoked  me.  Well,  in  this  universal 
jostling  of  the  world,  we  have  come  together 
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again,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  this  cruinb  may 

ix)t  preF^t  my  actually  dying  of  starvation.     I 

astomsh  her  considerably;  she  does  not  quite 

imow  what  to  make  of  me.   Were  she  any  other 

but  the  pert  monkey  she  is,  I  should  say  she 

was,  like  so  many  others  you  and  I  wot  of — 

caagfat ;  but  I  am  not  by  any  means  certain 

upoD  this  subject.     I  flirted  with  her  d^misur^- 

n^/  at  a  ball  some  few  days  ago,  and  to  teQ 

jou  the  truth,  I  was  bored,  for  I  thought  she 

Would  give  me   no   trouble   at   all.      I    went 

^ugh  all  the  elementary  part  of  that  eternal 

S^^mar  (how  hacknied  it  is !)  that  I  believe  I 

^^d  spell  backwards  by  this  time,  squeezed  her 

'^d,  stole  her  shoe-string,  and  then  stopped 

^ort  of  my  own  accord,  because  it  tired  me  to 

^  so  fast.      Well,  and   for  all  that,  Max,  I 

Mieve  I  was  mistaken ;  things  go  no  further, 

^^Iq  en  teste  d  un  cordon  de  Soulier  I      I  have 

danced  with  her  twenty  times  since  then,  taught 

her  and  her  cousin  the  mazurka,  rode  with  her, 

talked  with  her,  loitered  away  whole  days  in 

her  society,  and  yet  I  am  exactly  at  the  same 

point  I  attained  to  at  the  very  first  jump ;  a 

^y  or  so  will  tell  me  whether  it  will  be  tire- 

someor  amusing;  whether  1  shall  go  on,  or 
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leave  off.  There  is  at  times  a  something  al 
her  that  seems  to  say:  'Try,  Fm  worth 
trouble ;'  whereas  at  others  I  take  her  tc 
insignificant.  But  who  do  you  think  she 
Why,  the  sister  of  that  young  Marlowe  ¥rf 
you  and  I  met  in  Paris  two  years  ago :  ; 
perhaps,  don't  remember  a  secretary  of  I 

's,  who  was  on  his  road  to  England, 

from  thence  to  India,  and  whom  we  usee 
meet  constantly  at  M^ranvilles.  I  saw  moi 
him  than  you  did,  and  set  him  down  in  my  * 
mind  for  one  of  the  most  aspiring  and 
termined  spirits  I  ever  met.  Well,  there 
moments  when  the  sister  has  something  of 
determination  too,  and  when  she  is  so  trot 
so  stubborn,  that  one  almost  fancies  it  migh 
worth  while  bringing  all  the  energy  of  one's 
into  play,  and  seriously  setting  to  work  to  sul 
the  little  rebel. 

"She  is  here  with  an  aunt   and  a  coi 
The  old  lady  is  over  head    and  ears  in  ! 
with  your  humble  servant,  and  if  the  girls 
has  in  her  charge  were  not  a  spice  more  sen£ 
than  their  guardian,  they  might  really   be 
cused,  after  all  they  hear  her  say  of  me, 
falling  at  my  feet  in  downright  adoration. 
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resists  ev^  attempt  of  the  good-natured  public 
around,  to  enlighten  her  upon  the  score  of  my 
evil  deeds,  and  the  '  possible  danger/  &c.,  &c. ; 
ind  if  I  were  to  stay  away  a  day,  I  should  be 
the  butt  for  a  thousand  billets,  and  be  riddled 
hj  invitations  to  tea,  like  a  worn  out  target  at  a 
fair.    A  qui  lafaute^  then,  if  ...  ? 

"  Of  the  cousin,  I  do  not  know  whether  any 
one  else  might  find  a  great  deal  to  say,  I  can 
find  nothing.  She  is  so  perfectly  beautiful,  in 
the  sense  in  which  ordinary  people  understand 
fte  world,  that  I  suppose  if  you  were  to  take  line 
3fld  nile,  and  to  measure  her  featiu-es  by  those 
^f  a  Grecian  statue,  you  might  discover  the 
statue  to  be  the  more  faulty  of  the  two  ;  but  it 

• 

^  so  hollow :  and  not  only  that,  but  it  rings 
Wse.  You  know.  Max,  I  never  yet  spent  two 
hours  about  a  so-called  beauty — cela  ne  me  dit 
nen.  My  aims  are  higher ;  I  have  to  do  with 
the  moral  being ;  I  find  a  strange,  indescribable 
^'Hjoyment  in  setting  my  seal  upon  a  fine  intel- 
%ence.  I  am  for  a  moment  soothed  by  the 
^^lodies  I  call  forth  from  the  chords  of  respond- 

• 

"^?  hearts  ;  responding — ah.  Max  !  there  is  the 
'*''^ion !  they  fancy  they  respond,  whereas  they 
^^\q  music  all  alone.     I  have  often  thought 
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• 

that  if  I  too  could  mix  in  this  concert,  where 
I  play  no  part  save  a  listener's,  it  might  1 
better,  but  I  suppose  that  Is  not  to  be ;  and  yi 
there  is  a  something  I  ought  to  feel,  and  ha^ 

never  yet  felt In  so  far,  la  cousine  mi 

be  my  parallel,  for  she  literally  does  not  kno 
what  the  word  feeling  means.  Marble  I  tal 
to  be  a  warm  substance,  as  compared  to  the  da 
of  which  she  is  composed ;  she  is,  I  told  yo 
hollow — ^hollow  as  a  plaster  cast,  but  not  i 
brittle ;  and  such  a  coquette !  such  a  Machiav 
lian  one,  and  all  so  innocently,  because  so  ij 
stinctively !  .  .  .  There  is  here  a  poor  devil  of 
musician,  who  is  literally  wasting  away  in  ador 
tion  of  her,  consuming  himself  by  a  hidden  fii 
of  which  he  does  not  let  one  spark  be  seen,  ai 
she  all  the  while  treats  him  as  children  do  Ma 
beetles,  pulls  out  the  wings  of  his  very  soul  wil 
her  pretty  fingers,  and  then,  in  order  to  mal 
them  spread  wider  and  flutter  better,  drives  tl 
needle  so  very  dexterously  through  his  heai 
There  is  here  with  all  these  people  a  roum 
headed  Englishman  (I  suspect  him  to  be 
capital  fellow,  only  he  evidently  dislikes  me,  ai 
either  we  shall  be  sworn  friends,  very  shortly,  < 
I  shall  send  a  bullet  through  his  brains  :  thinj 
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ciD't  hflt  as  they  are),  who  is  vastly  amusing  in 

lug  oomments  upon    these   ''  innocent  diver- 

aoos,"  and  last  evening  I  thought  I  should 

hiFe  laughed  aloud  at  the  tone  and  manner  in 

wUdi  he  conveyed  his    observations   to   his 

ndghbour  upon    ma    cowine's  sports.      The 

vretdied  insect  was  undergoing  a  series   of 

tiicately-devised    tortures,    and    panting  and 

quivenng  in  a  state  itself  scarcely  knew  whether 

fa>  denominate  delight  or  agony,  when  aU  at 

once  the  water-dog-like  son  of  Albion  began  to 

growl.      His  great,  big,  round  blue  eyes  looked 

as  disgusted  as  they  can  look,  and  '*  b-r-r-r-r, 

^h-r-r-r-r,    b-r-r-r-r!"  commenced    he    in    an 

^der  tone,  putting  his  two  fore-fingers  in  his 

^^tcoat  pockets,   and   leaning   back    in    his 

chair :  *  Well  spun,  Cockchafer !  why  don't  he 

l^te  her — Katzel'     It  was  such  a  deliciously- 

comical  expression  of  rage  !  but  he  was  right. 

fi^  taut  cela  betement.    I  verily  believe  I  could 

forgive  the  girl,  if  she  had  an  object  or  a  plan, 

^ut  she  has  neither — it  is  not  the  wish  to  exer- 

^^  power,  still  less  the  desire  to  excite  affection 

— ^nor  is  it  even  the  essay  in  animd  vili  of  means 

^^Hned  to  attempt  later  the  conquest  of  higher, 
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stronger  subjects.  No !  setting  aside  the  hefirt, 
there  is  not  in  all  this  the  development  of  one 
single  intellectual  faculty.  It  is  miserable  from 
its  infinite  silliness.  I  prefer  a  million  times  my 
miette  to  the  whole  entirety  of  this  swan-soft, 
snowy-white  Milch-brodchen.  Whether  this 
crumb  really  will  save  me  from  starvation,  as  L 
said  before,  that  yet  remains  to  be  seen. 

"  You  ask  me  how  it  is  with  my  *  heart' 
since  the  '  great  adventure/  and  Sophie's  mar- 
riage. At  first,  I  could  not  help  asking  myseM 
if  you  were  dreaming,  that  you  should  use  than 
word ;  but  upon  reflection  you  are,  perhaps,  noi 
so  wrong.  I  most  assuredly  did  not  love  Sophia 
and  yet,  in  the  pursuit  of  her,  my  heart  waa 
nearer  beating  than  it  has  ever  been  yet;  buz: 
all  the  enchantment  hes  in  that  one  word — 
pursuit  !  To  strive,  and  in  striving,  fed  the 
one  is ;  to  struggle,  and  throw  fix)m  one  oL— 
energies  which  must  forth,  or  choke  up  a— 
the  springs  whence  fresh  life  is  to  flow; — ^b^ 
heavens !  I  think  I  could  almost  love  tlM 
woman  who  would  help  me  to  do  this  :  but  ^ 
it  is,  all  is  stagnant  within^ me,  overgrown  wit- 
duckweed,  as  the  great  fish-pond  at  "  the  Nest— 
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Women  are  happier  than  we  are,  Max — they 

htveoftencr  scope  for  their  activity,  which  is 

W.  Die  thdtigkeit  der  Frauen  ist  die  Ldebe,^ 

be  assured  of  it.     Their  thirst  for  action  is 

assuaged — we  are  their  worlds,  and  the  female 

Aleianders  are  countless,  whereas  we  die  stifled 

^th  unwept  tears  of  lodging  for  unconquered, 

ondiscovered  empires.      I  have  sometimes  an 

^Voluntary  feeling  of  almost  envious  hate  for  a 

|irl  upon  whose  cheek  I  see  rismg,  for  the  first 

^Qie,  the  flush  of  real  feeling — whose  heart  I 

^atch  enlarging  as  it  were,  ripening  under  the 

'f^uence  of  a  look,    the  warmth  of  a   word. 

C^h !   what   plenitude   of  life   is   there !    what 

^^xiberance  of  being!   what  energy  !  what  ex- 

Pa.iision  ! — it  is  a  glorious  sight.      I  would  give 

^^il  my  years  to  come  (if  they  are  to  resemble 

those  that  are   past)  for   one   such  moment ! 

Ob !  for  an  America  of  the  heart  to  devine  and 

'■^ach !     I  must  end  this  rhapsody,  or  I  shall  be 

*^hot  at  again  by  one  of  Milady's  pop-guns,  for 

^^  is  dose  upon  the  hour  when  I  am  expected  to 

J^^  a  party  got  up  to  visit  the  ruins  of  the 

'^Isburg,  and  partake  of  the  joys  of  a  pic-nic. 

*  The  activity  of  woman  lies  in  love. 

Vol.  I.  I 
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These  are  what  are  called  the  "gaieties'*  c 
Friedrichsbad — the  Lord  help  us !  If  my  owl ' 
home  were  but  weather-tight,  I  would  mucJ 
rather  be  down  there  with  you,  Max,  and  one  o^ 
two  others  of  our  kind.  I  have  oft^i  thougip 
of  that  as  a  last  resource.  If  one  could  but  gel 
some  wolves :  that  would  be  a  hunt  that  migfal 
interest  one,  whereas  the  few  boars  that  are  in 
the  woods  now,  are  poor  tuskless  brutes.  I 
would  almost  as  soon  set  about  wonying  an  oU 

pig- 

"  There's  a  ring!     Til  bet  any  money  it's  f 

note !     Good-bye." 

"It  was  Fennerstein,  the  Secretary  of  du 
*     *     *     Legation. 

"  He  is  just  gone.  Max,  have  you  heard  thii 
report  of  a  war  with  France?  How  long  d( 
you  stay  at  L  *  *  ?  when  do  you  com< 
here  ?  If  it  should  be  true,  what  do  you  thin! 
of  ?  Our  armies  are  in  a  deplorable  conditicH 
— none  of  the  smaller  German  sovereigns  hav 
fulfilled  their  compact  with  the  Confederation- 
it  is  much  if  we  be  not  taken  totally  au  depourtm 
Whether  the  old  system  of  Freicorps,  so  useft 
in  1813,  would  not  be  the  best?  I  wish  yoi 
would  come  here,  Max,  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
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opinion  upon  a  short  treatise  of  mine,  not  yet 
quite  finished,  upon  the  necessity  of  augmenting 
the  number  of  our  frontier  fortresses,  and  fitting 
for  resistance  those  that  now  exist ;  a  few  hoiu^' 
haid  work  would  suffice  to  finish  it,  and  perhaps 
it  might  be  as  well  to  publish  it — come  here  at 
aJl  events,  and  let  us  talk  ever  what  may  be  to 
be  done. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  Waldemar." 

Monsieur  de  Falkenburg,  at  the  period  of  the 
events  I  am  recounting,  was  not  yet  three  and 
^enty.  He  had  been,  at  sixteen,  left  "  lord  of 
fcimself,"  without  father,  mother,  or  any  relation 
who  could  control  him,  unless,  indeed,  one  may 
count  as  such  a  cousin  of  his  father's,  who  held 
"im  in  a  feeling  very  much  akin  to  abhorrence, 
^^m  he  detested,  and  who  was  appointed  his 
guardian  until  his  coming  of  age.  Waldemar 
^  made  an  officer  at  fifteen,  and  before  a 
year  and  a  half  had  elapsed,  he  had  fought 
^  duek,  caused  two  divorces,  been  three  times 
*^  the  point  of  death,  and  once  condemned  to 
^  three  months'  imprisonment  in  the  fortress. 
^  tins  constituted,  more  or  less,  the  life  led 

I  2 
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by  his  other  comrades,  and  thus  fiur,  Waldemar 
did  not  differ  essentially  from  those  around 
him;  but  that  which  distinguished  him  firom 
the  rest,  whose  actions,  to  all  appearance,  ]veCty 
much  resembled  his  own,  lav  in  the  mobile  \pf 
which  those  actions  were  produced.  The  eflfect 
was  the  same,  but  not  the  cause.  When  any 
of  Falkenburg's  companions  had  succeeded  in 
any  enterprise,  let  the  object  have  been  play, 
woman,  or  horse-racing,  they  were  elated,  re- 
joiced, what  the  world  calls  happy; — ^not  so 
Falkenburg ;  success  left  him  dissatisiSed,  for 
there  was  no  proportion  between  the  end  gained, 
and  the  energies  put  forth  to  gain  it.  Walde- 
mar  wanted  development  for  the  strength  he 
felt  within  him,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of 
finding,  in  the  life  he  was  forced  to  lead,  any 
food  for  his  longings,  made  his  character  very 
early  assume  a  kind  of  misanthropical  cast 
that  did  not,  perhaps,  originally  belong  tcr 
it. 

"  How  Providence  could  possibly  plant  such, 
an  ouk  in  such  a  gallipot,  is  more  than  I  can 
understand !"  was  used  to  say  the  old  Countess 
Pfefferkorn — a  very  strong-headed,  ill-conducted, 
free-thinking,  witty  old  woman — whenever  she 
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voice  of  Waldemar   and  his  position    with 

'^^g^rd  to  the  inhabitants  of  L . 

The  name  of  Falkenburg  was  so  ancient  and 
^  iDustrious  a  one,  that  the  Sovereign  would 
'^^  take  with  the  last  of  those  who  had  for 
^^turies    so    gbriously  borne  it,    the  same 
'^rous  measures  he  had  adopted  with  others 
^f  a  less  high  d^ree ;  and  at  the  end  of  all  his 
'oQies,  Waldemar  found  a  refuge  in  his  official 
nulitary  position;   after  each  ^quip^e^  he  re- 
turned to  L ,  donned  his  uniform,  with  a 

smile  of  contempt  at  what  he  called  a  livery, 
^ent  through  the  necessary  formalities  of  court 
J^ccptions,  &c.,  with  ill-concealed  disgust,  met 
the  coldness  of  the  respectable  portion  of  the 
'H>iTimunity  with  a  fanfaronnade  of  scorn, 
tyrannized  over  his  comrades,  who  grew  accus- 
^OTned  to  it,  despised  man,  woman,  and  himself 
naost  of  all,  and  commenced  playing  the  devil 
^rmongst  the  whole  lot  of  them  sur  de  nouveaux 

There  is  a  word  I  abominate,  and  fear  to 

^^ploy,  because  it   has  been  so  absurdly,  so 

^^elly  misused,  yet  no  other  will  explain  what 

^ean :  Waldemar  was  not,  never  had  been 

^^^ierstood  by  any  one  of   those  about  him. 
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He  began  very  early  to  be  annoyed  at  a  certE 
injustice  he  met  with,  and  as  his  was  no  patiE 
nature,  he  repaid  this  in  a  way  that  rendeK 
merited  what  before  had  been  undeserved, 
know  that  to  this,  well-intentioned,  estima. 
orderly  people  say :  "  but  what  if  it  were  a 
can't  a  man  go  on  upon  the  right  road  and 
his  duty  without  being  understood,  as  you  c 
it  ?" — Je  ne  dis  pas  non,  but  there  are  characb 
whom  nothing  irritates  more  than  this  vo 
apprehension  of  themselves  ;  it  exasperat 
them  as  it  exasperates  a  composer  to  hear  1 
own  melodies  mangled  by  a  hurdy-gurdy.  I 
not  say,  that  these  arc  the  "  meek  and  huml 
of  spirit,"  I  do  not  say  even  that  they  belong* 
the  amiable  of  this  world,  but  I  say  that  tin 
are  such,  with  whom  the  fact  of  being  in 
understood  turns  all  their  milk  to  gall.  Wak 
mar  was  one.  There  is  no  \^nity  in  the  qu< 
tion,  the  defect  springs  from  pride,  a  prJ 
which  induces  him,  in  whom  it  lodges,  to  thi 
that  he  is  a  meet  object  for  the  speculatic 
of  his  fellow-man  ;  once  this  admitted,  i 
rest  is  not  a  blameable  feeling,  for  it  conr 
from  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  and  is  as  mu 
hurt  by  a  mistake  in  a  too  flattering,  as  in 
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""I      too  uiMfeiyahiing  sense ;  what  these  proud  spirits 
^"      wint,  is  to  be  thought  of  suflScieiitly  great  iiii- 
portanoe  to  be  truly  judged ;  ihej  are  angered  if 
not  read  rightly. 

The  old  anecdote  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  a  true 

OQe :  *<  It  may  be  a  fine  sermon,  but  you,  Sir, 

^  not  able  to  know  why  it  is  so."     Waldemar 

'^  perhaps  more  annoyed  at  those  who  praised, 

^■^an  at  those  who  blamed  him,  and  nothing 

opened  mcH-e  violently  the  springs  of  bitterness 

^tt    his  heart,  than  to  tell  him  he  was  upheld 

t>y   such  people  as  the  Countess  Pfefferkom. 

Something  whispered  to  him  that  he  was  worth 

rnore  than  this,  and  he  instinctively  revolted  from 

"tlie  thought  of  such  supporters :  and  yet,  to  say 

^^^e  truth,  Waldemar,  at  this  period,  was  not 

'^'^orth  much,  and  with  what  might  be  nobler  in 

"''H,  he  was  himself  but  slightly  acquainted. 

**ie  first  early  years  of  his  adolescent  youth 

^^^e  chiefly  marked  by  that  sharp  recoil  upon 

^^self  of  energies  which  could  not  find  vent ; 

^*^e  thirst  for  positive  and  material  activity,  that 

^hich  is  slaked  by  bodily  exertion,  put  at  the 

^^vice  of  a  great  cause,  and  consequently  carries 

^th  it  dreams  of  glory, — that  was  naturally  quite 

^tiquenched.     He  should  have  been  bom  thirty 
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years  before  ;    the  campaigQ  of   1813   might 
have  left  him  capable  of  assuming  other  duties 
in  life,  and  Lcipsic    or  Waterloo  have    trans- 
formed   him   into  a  good  and  honest   citizen. 
Added  to   this   unsatisfied  desire  for   activity^ 
soon  came  ambition  based  upon  a  really  just 
estimate  of  his   own  powers.      Waldemar  de 
Falkcnburg  was,  intellectually  speaking,  a  being 
of  no  ordinary  stamp.     He  was  capable  of  any- 
thing, and  unfortunately  he  knew  it,  and  judged  ^ 
himself  in  this  respect  rightly,  impartially  as  he^ 
would  have  judged  another.     He  was  ill-timed,^ 
ill-pla(;e(i — that  was  all ;  a  wheel  that  workedM: 
not  with  other  wheels,  a  hammer  without  ann 
anvil,  for  ever  beating  space  ;  Lauzun  without^. 
Louis  XIV.,    or   as  the  Countess    PfefferkoroM:] 
truly  said,  "  an  oak-tree  in  a  gallipot." 

Had  Waldemar  been,  what  is  termed  well — 
educated,  or  had  he  been  what  is  called  well-— 
prineiplixl,  he   would  have   learned    to    school  X 
himself,  to  submit,    and  to  discover  wise  pur-  - 
post's  in  what  most  chafed  him ;  but  nothing    ' 
of  all  this  had  been   once   dreamt   of  in  his 
tutoring ;  consequently  good  and  e\-il  sprang  up 
within  him  bv  chance,  and  when  one  source  of 
wriHig  disappeaird,   it   was    generally   because 
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mother  gave  forth  a  fidler  current.  To  the 
hopelessness  of  ambition,  succeeded  a  wild 
kogiog  for  enjoyment,  the  only  possible  activity 
of  ao  unoccupied  existence.  But  this  came  no 
more  than  the  rest ;  and  Waldemar  learned  to 
hagh  at  passions  he  provoked,  and  never  felt. 
Pleasure  yielded  little  to  him,  save  contempt  for 
those  who  were  his  partakers  in  it ;  and  vicious 
»  he  was  supposed  to  be,  Falkenburg  was 
sv«r  master  of  the  vices  to  which  he  was 
thought  to  be  a  slave.  Like  so  many  others 
of  his  kind,  he  had  sought  in  the  game  of  love 
for  some  development  of  those  faculties  which 
he  could  not  employ  in  the  game  of  life,  and  he 
played  at  it  somewhat  as  did  Charles  XII.  at 
chess,  whilst  a  prisoner  at  Bender.  But,  to  do 
him  justice,  all  this  did  not  and  could  not 
satisfy  Waldemar — ^he  felt  instinctively  that  it 
^  beneath  him — yet  he  could  not  quite  avow 
this  to  himself;  for  in  him,  as  in  many  of 
these  proud  natures,  there  was  a  dislike  to 
acknowledge  that  that  which  did  contrive  to 
occupy  his  mind  could  be  other  than  most 
fitting  so  to  do. 

Waldemar  was  as  yet  too  ungentle,  and  too 
^ffogant,  to  have  consented  to  pity  himself;  he 
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would  have  died  sooner  than  do  so,  aid  Iham 
fore  he  did  not  even  to  himself  adnut  die  tm 
extent  of  his  disgust  at  his  own 
he  was  contented!  to  reserve  the  fiiD 
hiH  hc4)n\  for  those  who  followed  the  sune  pii 
with  hiiri,  but  not  for  the  common  end  iim 
MOUffht  to  attiiin.  Perhaps  one  person  onhr  fafi 
guessed  this  s(«rot  in  Waldemar's  diandB 
and  Max  von  Eberstein  might  be  looked  up* 
as  his  only  friend,  because  ha\ing  guessed,  T 
had  ncv(T  allowed  the  result  of  his  divinatioD 
become  evident.  But  Monsieur  d'Eberstein  ha 
nothing  that  could  render  him  a  useful  friend 
Wtildeinar,  whom  bethought  a  "prodigiously  S 
fellow  ;"  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  six  years'  frieir 
ship,  the  latter  had  not  profited  in  one  sing 
iota  morally,  though  the  undeniable  intellectt. 
sup(!riority  of  Max  might,  in  some  degree,  hft 
contributed  to  the  devtJopmcnt  of  his  own. 

On  coming  of  age,  Waldemar  spent  tw 
thirds  of  his  very  small  fortune  in  a  joume 
undertaken  in  company  with  Eberstein,  to  Pfer: 
wh<Te  he  n»maincd  nf^arly  a  year.  Upon  h 
return  (about  ten  months  before  the  opening 
this  tale),  his  vague  desires  and  ambitious  ii 
stincts  had  taken  one  definite  form  for  the 
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object,  aod  that  fonn  was — money.     Falken- 

\mg  thought  he  saw,  that  in  these  times  of 

pace  and  plenty,  where  no  field  for  high  deeds 

tu  opened,  and  no  chance  presented  of  winning 

s^fveme  distinction,  wealth  was  the  only  lever. 

Re  had  never  loved,  he  knew  of  no  opposing 

prindide  to  be  sacrificed  to  this  end,  and  sys- 

^^Diatically  determined  that,  as  glory  was  out  of 

^  question,  fortune  should  be  won.     To  this, 

^  way   only  led — marriage.      As    not   one 

bought  ever  strayed  towards  the  acquisition  of 

^e  gold  itself  (Falkenburg  being  the  most  ex- 

^*^vagant  thrower-away  of  money  upon  earth), 

'^e  never  for  a  moment  confounded  himself  with 

tKe  host  of  those  who  "  marry  for  money" — he 

t^SMi  an  end  in  view,  an  aim,  and  he  directed  all 

tHe  power  of  his  will  towards  the  accomplish- 

^^■^ent  of  his  purpose.     He  was  not  long  in  dis- 

• 

^iovering  the  means.  These  were  embodied  in 
^he  person  of  the  Countess  Sophie  Germersdorf, 
^  young  girl  of  rather  pleasing  appearance, 
totafly  insignificant,  but  who  from  her  mother 
(a  Russian),  who  was  dead,  had  inherited  a  for- 
^e  of  some  tw^elve  or  fifteen  thousand  a-yeur 
(^lish).  As  I  have  said,  Waldemar  began 
Systematically  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the 
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Countess  Sophie,  but  he  did  not  go  on  so — ^the 
number  of  obstades  he  encountered,  independent 
of  her  will,  (for  that,  he  overcame  immediately^ 
inflamed  his  ardour,  and  there  were  many  who 
watched  the  progress  of  this  singular  courtship, 
who  were  persuaded  Waldemar  was  in  love.    As 
he  has  said  himself,  his  heart  was  very  near 
beating,  but  it  was  the  excitement  only  of  thediace 
which  produced  this  effect,  and  when  disappoint- 
ment alone  crowned  his  efforts,  and  he  lost  the 
prize  for  which  he  had  laboured,  no  one  throb 
of  regret  quickened  his  pulsations.   The  Countess^ 
Sophie  and  her  dower  too,  snatched  from 
grasp  by  a  chain  of  events  too  long  to  detail, 
the  ver}'  hour  he  thought  he  held  them  both 
cost  him  but  a  momentarj-  pang,  and  here  Wal — 
demar  stood  again  superior  to  what  he  sought* 
for.     The  scandal,  however,  was  immense,  anc= 
Falkcnburg  absented  himself  for  some  month^s 

from  L .     It  was  at  his  return  from  tl 

short  tour  that  he  visited  Friedrichsbad. 

He  was  right  in  what  he  said  touchii 
Helen.  Matters  had  apparently  not  progresse^S 
since  the  first  ball  at  which  he  met  her.  Wit^B 
Waldemar's  remarkable  personal  appearano^^ 
Miss  Marlowe  had  been  struck ;   his 
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hid,  as  he  said,  astonishedy  taken  her  by  sur- 
prise; hut  the  first  impression  over,  what 
ftlbwed  was  little  more  than  what  comes  under 
the  ordinary  doiomination  of  flirtation.  But 
the  impressbn  had  been  a  strong  one.  Call  it 
nugnetism,  dectricityy  what  you  wiD,  some 
ioAiienoe  had  been  at  work  with  Helen,  which, 
dariDg  her  first  interview  with  Waldemar,  so 
mutered  her,  that  she  obeved  its  dictates 
inedianically.  The  touch  of  his  hand,  the 
tone  of  his  voice  thrilled  through  her  : 

"Striking  the  electric  chain,  wherewith  we  are  darklj 
hound/' 

^  vibrating  upon  hidden  chords  she  knew 
'^t  of.      Her  whole   being  was  perturbed,  as 

• 

^   a  stream   when   a   stone   is    thrown    into 

• 

'^  depths;  but  the  thrill  subsided,  the  echo 
'^Ited  awav,  the  dear  waters  were  once  more 
^m  and  unruffled  at  the  sur&ce,  and  vet 
'he  stone  had  sunk.  The  fine  point,  where 
^Uite  together  all  the  more  delicate  fibres 
*^f  feeling  and  of  life,  had  been  touched,  and 
^e  whole  being  had  responded.  Helen  listened 
long  to  the  harmonies  she  had  heard,  listened 
**  ia  a  dream,  and  then  the  reality  of  the  whole 
™ded  graduaDy  away,  and  she  grew  to  think 
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of  it  as  of  a  dream.  Yet,  still  the  impre 
lasted,  and  there  were  moments  when  shf 
ready  to  start,  and  when  her  cheek  g^ 
crimson,  as  the  mystmous  tone  rang  sud< 
again  in   fancy  through  her   ear — 

"  Will  you  take  it  from  me  ?" 

Why,  there  was  little  enough  in  the  ? 
to  be  sure,  and  to  you  or  I  there  was  as 
in  the  tone;  but  to  her  it  was  the  toi 
the  One  I 

According  to  Waldemar's  calculations,  it 
somewhere  about  the  fiftieth  or  sixtieth 
he   had   repeated  these   words,    or    other 
the    same  purpose ;    and,    therefore,    he 
grown  to  wonder  himself  at  the   effect 
were   still   capable   of  producing;    but   E 
heard  them  for  the  first  time,  and  went 
listening  to  them  long  after  they  had  ceasec 

She  could  hardly  account  for  it,  but 
terrible  tales  related  to  her  of  Waldemar 
not  shock  her  quite  so  much  as  they  ougl 
have  done,  and  she  was  more  astonished 
angry  at  this.  Helen  had  imbibed  indulg 
from  her  mother's  breast,  and  the  cons 
exercise  of  this  quality  called  forth,  in  all 
fomily,    by  the    gay,    extravagant,   insouc 
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Ge(Hge  Marlowe   had    prepared  Helen   to   be 

my  merciful  to  certain  faults.     Still  she  could 

Bot  help  saying   to  herself  that  Falkenburg's 

defections  were  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  and, 

according   to   all    the    rules    of    conventional 

iDonlity,  calling  for  the   utmost   horror  and 

abhorrence  of  a  well  brought  up  young  lady. 

^  did  she  daily  and  hoiurly  repeat  to  herself, 

^  daily  and  hourly  her  indulgence  for  Walde- 

^^  increased,  whilst,  pour  tout  le  reste^  she 

'^^oaained  within  the  limits  of  the  most  ordinary 

"^-room  and  Spring-Brunn  flirtation. 

Thus  were  matters  situated,  and  Waldemar 

*^  half  inclined  to  believe  that  the  whole  affair 

^ould  be  in  the  end  tiresome,  when  the  pic- 

^c,  to  which  he  alluded  in  his  letter,  took  place. 

The  way  to  the  ruins  of  the  Kiirlsburg  was  a 

^^17  pleasant    one.      The   two   "Dows,"    as 

S^lina  Grantley  called  her   mother  and    Lady 

"tarlowe,  occupied,   with    Mr.  Montague    the 

^der,   a   carriage,  the   remaining   portions   of 

'^^hich  were  crowded  with  hampers  and  baskets, 

whilst  Lilian  and  Helen,  Lady  Flamborough's 

^^hters,  Waldemar,  the  Rhinoceros,  and  two 

^   three   young   Englishmen,    undertook    the 

•^^ey  on  horseback.     The  day  was  altogether 
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a  fine  one,  though  somewhat  dose,  ; 
beauties  of  the  picturesque  scenery 
which  they  passed  called  forth  the  i 
admiration  of  the  whole  party.  Fall 
contrived  to  make  himself  delightful, 
habitual  bitterness  which  found  relief, 
unconsciously,  in  ceaseless  flippancy 
wounding  seriously  those  whom  it  mer 
as  a  butt  for  persiflage^  had  disappeai 
his  whole  conversation  assumed  a 
graver  tone  without,  at  the  same  tim< 
in  animation ;  on  the  contrary,  into  his 
tion  of  the  men  and  things,  he  had  had  ( 
to  observe,  during  his  short  sojourn  i 
countries,  he  threw  a  spirit,  a  verve  thai 
his  auditors  irresistibly  with  him, 
entered,  with  some  of  the  gentlemc 
political  discussions  with  an  energy, 
doubling  the  natural  brilliancy  of  his  int 
faculties,  made  them  all  admire,  and 
where,  till  now,  he  had  concealed  h 
serious  qualities.  With  Fred  Monta 
entered  into  a  detailed  conversation  u 
present  state  of  Germany,  positively  ast 
the  latter  by  the  lucidity  of  his  views, 
habits  of  reflection  they  attested.    To  th 
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Wics  of  the  party,  Waldemar  paid  Kttle  or 
no  attention,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the 
KiHsbin^,  Helen  could  not  avoid  asking  the 
"  Hhinooeros"  whether  he  had  settled  the  affairs 
<^  Europe  to  his  satis&ction. 

"  By  George !"  ssud  he,  "  that  is  no  ordinary 
^"^l  it's  a  thousand  pities  such  a  fine  fellow 
•'^ould  be  so  thrown  away — so  lost !" 

So  thought  Helen,  and  at  the  same  moment 
'Hd  seemed  to  her  such  a  **  dear,  good-natured 
^^^eature." 

"If  there  is  a  war  with  France/'  said  a 
Xo-ung  guardsman  of  the  name  of  Mordaunt,  to 
^i^,  "  I'm  much  mistaken  or  we  shall  hear  of 
Kim." 

Alas  !  yes,  there  was  the  secret — ^the  thoughts 

^^f  real  activity,  of  a  field  whereon  to  "  achieve 

gr^tness,"  of  glory  that  might  be  to  be  won, 

^ad  in  a  few  hours  made  of  Waldemar  another 

'Jf^.      This   fiery    Siegfried   was  cooled,   nor 

bought  any  longer  to  turn  those  around  him 

^to  the  victims  of  his  unspent  force.     The  lists 

^<^uld  soon  be  opened,  and  the  prize  won,  and 

^^  could  now  afford  to  be  gentle,  for  he  might 

^n   be   great.      There  are  spirits  for  whom 

S^ory  is  moral,  for  whom  greatness  is  good,  and 

Vol.  I.  K 
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who  without  it  are  for  ever  out  of  tune  in  Life's 
harmony. 

The  ruins  of  the  Karlsburg  were  visited,  and 
thought  wondrously  grand ;  and  then  the  good 
things  of  this  earth  (rendered  mudi  less  good 
by  the  progress  of  transferment)  were  spread 
out  and  rejoiced  over,  there,  where  centuries 
before  noble  knights  had  tilted  in  honour  of 
noble  dames,  and  received  from  royal  hands  the 
guerdon  of  their  prowess. 

"  What  a  place  for  the  dejedners  A  la  fouf" 
chette  of  our  age !"  murmured  Waldemar,  in, 
as  he  thought,  an  under-tone. 

"  Yes!  I  wonder  what  the  Sir  Conrads  and 
Sir  Eberhards  of  old  would  say  to  this  dtalage 
of  pigeon-pies  and  tongues,  on  the  spot  where 
they  made  their  enemies  bite  the  dust  ?"  rejoined 
Fred  Montague,  with  a  smile. 

"  Why,  I  dare  say,"  remarked  Selina 
Grantley,  in  a  disdainful  and  disagreeable  tone, 
"  that  they  would  be  less  surprised  than  you 
are,  because  they  know  better  what  the  value  of 
glory  is,  and  that  it  all  comes  to  nothing  with 
time." 

"  Does  it  ?"  muttered  Waldemar  between  his 
teeth,  whilst  the  flash  of  his  eye  distinctly  said, 
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*How  I  wish  you  were  a  man,  that  I  might  say 
youKer 

When  the  delights  of  the  material  portion 

^  the  pic-nic    were    over  —  delights    which 

Catherine  Grantley,  by  the  time  she  had  taken 

V^tj  of  champagne,  infimned  Captain  Mor- 

^^t  she  considered  quite  dilirants — ^it  was 

P^^^Josed  by  the  younger  portion  of  the  party, 

^  tbe  ride  from  Friedrichsbad  to  the  Karlsburg 

^  been  but  a  short  one,  to  explore  the  sur- 

'^ding  country  for  an  hour  or  so  on  horseback. 

Before    starting,    however,    Helen    insisted 

^Pon  taking  Mr.  Montague  up  the  hill  behind 

^^^  ruins,  in  order  to  show  him  a  point  de  vue 

^he  had  herself  previously  enjoyed.    Falkenburg 

'^d  Fred   accompanied  her.      She  should  be 

^^^k  in  ten  minutes,  she  said  ;  and  she  was  not 

^^ng,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  not  elapsed 

^l^en  she  retiuned  with  what  Montague  |) ere 

^^ed  her  Staff.     But  the  rest  of  the  party  had 

^^^ready  decamped,  "  tired  of  waiting,"  as  Lady 

^mborough  obsen^ed,  but  which  meant  that 

^he  fair  honourables  enjoyed  themselves  rather 

^ore  without  Helen  than  with  her. 

*'  And    Lily    is    gone   too  ?"    asked    Miss 
^I^lowe. 

K   2 
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with  Sir  James  iD^fwood.''  ity 

Imt  sunt  (^  knew  thk  was  womnrood  to 


"  WeD,  we  can  rgoin  them,"  obsomi  He 
and  the  horses  were  broi^t. 

"Which  way  did  they  takef*  mqp 
Waldemar,  when  thev  were  moonted. 

*'  There,  to  the  left,  down  that  dark  al 
answered  Ladv  Marlowe. 

m 

**  That  road  ?"  repeated  Falkenbnrg,  an 
almost  imperceptible  shade  passed  over  his  t 

"  Then  we  had  best  take  it,  too,"  rema 
Helen,  and  she  turned  her  horse  in  the  direi 
i}(  the  road  pointed  out. 

"  I  assure  you,  Miss  Marlowe,"  aq 
Waldemar,  "you  cannot  go  that  way. 
win  only  come  to  impracticable  roads,  mon 
where  you  will  be  swamped,  and  then  rav 
where  vour  horse  will  stumble  at  each  i 
If  they  have  taken  that  road,  they  i 
infallibly  turn  back,  or  take  a  turning  tc 
right,  which  will  bring  them  into  the  i 
whither  I  purpose  to  lead  you." 

A  certain  earnestness  in  his  manner,  i 
than  the  weiglit  of  his  reasoning,  made  £ 
acquiesce  in  Waldemar*s   demands,   and 
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took  the  contrary  path  to  that  pointed  out  by 
liBdy  Marlowe.  Their  ride  was  lengthened 
somewhat  beyond  what  any  of  the  party  at 
first  intended,  and  the  beauty  of  the  woodlands 
tiftough  which  they  passed,  and  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  conversation  established  between 
the  Baron  and  Fred,  so  beguiled  time  and 
attention,  that  no  one  marked  the  changed 
^)pearance  of  the  atmosphere,  until  some  large 
drops  fen  upon  Helen's  hand. 

"  I  thought  so,  I  declare,**  cried  Waldemar, 
"it was  too  sultry  when  we  set  out,  and  for 
the  last  two  hours,  the  sky  has  been  getting 
pey.    We  shall  have  rain  through  the  night." 

"Pleasant!"  laughed  Helen,  and  off  they 
^  at  a  brisk  pace  to  return  to  the  ruins. 

By  the  time  they  arrived  there,  the  rain  was 
fifing  fast,  and  a  more  completely  comical 
picture  of  desolation  can  hardly  be  imagined 
^  that  presented  by  the  two  matrons  in  the 
'"■^idst  of  the  scattered  relics  of  the  feast.  Lady 
'Tamborough  and  Lady  Marlowe  were  both 
seated  under  the  projection  of  a  dilapidated 
porch,  chosen  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  as 
Wording  shade,  and  now  offering  the  one  only 
frfuge  against  the  rain.     Both  were  occupied  in 
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trying  politely  to  throw  each  upon  the  other  t 
blame  of  an  excursion  each  had  been  equal 
spontaneous  in  promoting,  and  the  consumpti 
of  "  my  dears,"  and  other  meUifluous  expp 
sions  thereby  was  something  perfectly  extraor 
nary.  A  fearful  confusion  presented  the  field 
the  slain  at  their  feet,  and  bodies  of  fowls,  a 
huge  hams,  reduced  to  the  state  in  which  ^ 
the  jaw  bone  of  the  ass  when  Samson  had 
com^  to  it,  tumbled  about  in  wet  weeds,  f 
dripping  grass,  whilst  from  overturned  glas 
flowed  small  torrents  of  the  pm^  element,  f 
nished  by  the  open  sluices  of  the  sky,  and 
places  where  Strasbourg  pies  had  once  rii 
triumphant,  little  dirty  puddles,  simulai 
oceans,  wherein  dry  leaves  and  bits  of  m 
floated  about  like  whales  and  turbots.  NeitI 
Waldemar,  Helen,  nor  Fred,  could  help  lau( 
ing  in  the  most  irreverent  manner  at  sight 
these  two  worthy  matrons  presiding,  as  it  wc 
over  a  bye-gone  world,  perched  upon  th 
Ararat,  overlooking  the  deluge  at  their  feet ; 
they  were  so  inexpressibly  ludicrous  in  th 
misery,  their  very  helplessness  was  so  droll ! 
hamper,  upon  which  the  Viscoimtess  had  < 
throned  herself,  had  given  way,   so   that  1 
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'^dyship's  knees  were  just,  if  anything,  a  little 
v^ee  bit  higher  than  her  head,  which  did  not  the 
i^«st  in  the  world  disturb  the  even  tenor  of 
pomposity ;  but  she  used  her  double-eyed 
igDon  (which  made  her  look  dreadfully  like  an 
I),  and  said  it  was  '*  shocking,"  just  as  she 
odd    have    done,  if  pronouncing   upon  the 
sliortness  of  the  dancer's  petticoats   from  her 
cywn  box  at  the  opera.     Lady  Marlowe,  who 
had  been  contented  with  an  enormous  stone, 
covered  over  with  a  horse-cloth,  had  supplied 
herself  with  an  inverted  pie-dish,  by  way  of  a 
footstool,  and  she  would  have  been  well  pleased 
to  laugh  at  the  degringolade  of  her  neighbour, 
^ho  refused  to  change  her  position,  for  fear  of 
getting  wet,   but    she  did   not   choose   to   be 
bughed  at  herself,  and   soon   showed    strong 
^mptoms  of  rising  wrath.     And  thus  they  sat, 
ttiese  two  venerable  ladies,  more  deserted  than 
Ajnadne  at  Naxos,  in  the  wet  waste  of  comesti- 
bles round  them  ;  the  very  flowers  and  plumes 
c^f  th^  bonnets  nodding  damp  defiance  at  each 
^ther,  and  the  wearers  dying  for  a  reasonable 
pretext  to  "  come  to  a  daw."      Their  talk  was 
Mostly  of  caoutchouc. 

"  You  might  have  remembered  my  galoshes, 
Helen !"  said  reproachfully  Lady  Marlowe, 


look  after  those  silly  giris,    rejoin 
rountess. 

**God  bless  me!"  ejaculated  '. 
will  be  wet  to  the  skin :  what  is  to 

"Lily  will  catch  her  death  of 
Helen,  with  real  anxiety ;  "  we  had 
join  them." 

"  You  said  they  went  that  wi 
urged  Fred,  pointing  to  the  allej 
hand. 

"  Come,  then,"  continued  Hdc 
mind  the  swamps  and  stony  roac 
ruling  all  opposition,  she  forced  he 
to  accompany  her,  and  to  all  si 
not  joining  herself  in  the  search,  c 
truly  enough,  that  being  once  wet, 
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neither  Helen  nor  Fred  noticed  the  evident  and 

ing  discontent  of  their  companion.     He 

but  little,  and  seemed  to  be,  somehow  or 

\  on  the  watch,  with  an  interest  he  could 

disguise,    and    which    the    circumstances 

iy  appeared  sufficiently  to  call  forth.     As 

advanced,  too.  Miss  Marlowe  could  not 

wcmA  remarking  to  herself,  that  for  a  rider  so 

i«iK)wned  for  his  daring,  as  was  the  Baron,  the 

:^T^  Acuities   of  the  road   had    been    singularly 

cniggerated.     The  so-called   '*  morass"  was  a 

pvtion  of  the  path  broken  up,  and  where  the 

l^ttses  were  scarcely  more  than  up  to  their  fet- 

^^^  in  black  mud,  and    as   to  the  ''stony 

i"  why  Helen  could  number  some  dozen 

^^*^  in  the  New  Forest,  where  she  did  not 

^^t^  it  denoted  any  very  extraordinary  eques- 

^^^n   powers    to  descend  upon  Peggy's  four 

^^^^y  legs.      This  caused  her  once  or  twice  to 

her  eyes  upon    Falkenburg,  and   his  evi- 

it  pre-^)ccupation  did    not  then  escape  her 

"•tice. 

The  rain  had  settled  into  such  calm,  quiet, 

T>^J-.iri8tant  pouring,  that  all  earth  was  saturated, 

^^^^  it   seemed    as  though  from  the  groimd 

^^•^Jt^fiath,   and   from  the  woods  around,  there 
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teemed  forth  as  much  wet  as  from  the  Af 
The  wind  had  entu*ely  sunk;  its  wings  mm 
drenched,  and  refused  to  move,  and  diere  m 
in  the  air  that  heavy  ghostly  sflenoe,  peculiar  ^ 
such  uncompromising  weather.  On  went  oa 
travellers,  Helen  and  Fred  both,  now  that  tbfl 
were  once  "  in  for  it,"  rather  inclined  to  lang; 
and  make  merry  over  their  position,  and  Ws 
demar  waxing  little  by  little  almost  as  dreary 
the  day. 

They  came,  at  the  end  of  about  three  quarte 
of  an  hour,  to  a  spot  where  two  roads  met,  aa 
the  Baron  proposed  the  path  to  the  right,  wlk.^ 
suddenly  Helen  struck  off  into  the  oppo&5 
direction,  and  pointing  with  her  whip  at  soc 
object  by  the  way  side : 

''  Look,"  said  she  to  the  "  Rhinooerotf 
''what  is  that  hanging  to  the  bough  of  ts 
lurch  there  f*  and  as  he  detached  a  long  sts 
of  something  that  was  entangled  in  the  braa- 
she  designated :  "  They  have  been  by  here 
she  observed  ;  "  that  is  a  piece  of  Selina  Grac 
ley's  blue  veil." 

Notwithstanding  the  deepening  gloom  of  t 
Baron's  looks,  Helen  drew  her  two  oompanio' 
after  her  along  the  patli  she  had  chosen. 
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was  a  naiTOw  one,  and  at  the  end  of  some 
haodnd  yards,  mounted  rather  abruptly. 

''There  they  are,   by  George  I"   exclaimed 
fnd,  an  of  a  sudden. 
"  Where  r  asked  Waldemar. 
''Somewhere  in  the  woods  about  here,"  was 
die  npfy ;   ''  for  I   hear  Charlie  Mordaunf  s 
we.** 

"HaHor*  shouted  the  Rhinoceros,  coming 
to  a  halt,  and  giving  forth  a  tone  that  would 
kave  awoke  the  seven  sleepers. 

The  cry  was  answered   by   a  dozen  others 

^  aD  imaginable   inflexions,   and   the   simple 

^tion  of  "  where  are  you  ?"  was  replied  to 

^  countless   confusing   indications   upon    the 

^ect.     At  last,  guided  more  by  the  direction 

rfthe  responding  voices,  than  by  anything  else, 

"ed  resolutely  entered   upon  a  little  craggy 

l*th,  leading  through  the  thickest  of  the  wood. 

*Tie  others   followed  him ;   Falkenburg   came 

J^t.    At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  of  positive 

^^rimming  through  seas  of  verdure  and  floods  of 

low,  wet  branches,  the  objects  of  their  search 

''ere  found.     Upon  the  brow  of  what  seemed  a 

tolerably  high  hill  stood  the  group  of  "  excur- 

rionists,"  drenched,  dripping,  and  merry,  mak- 
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rut  '^  iDiira.  u; 
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t  'r  ixtZ  >*^s:*»* . 


**  Vf/uM  attz  la  berime,  m 

'*  Mm  Gr&ntW  wants  to 
tti#Te   LH   a   hf/HpitabU:  diateau   dose  by 
which  U  only  waiting  to  open  its  aims  to  mf- 
Uid  pirvnickerh/'   obsen'ed  Sir  James    Iii^d> 

''  Yf^/'  pursur^d  Selina,  "  only  conoeiTe  her 
havirif;  dnigf^^  as  all  the  way  up  this  hill,  and 
half  th«;  way  down  it  again,  under  pretence  that 
%\\i^  had  W'Ain  chimnevs  and  towers,  and  the 
Lord  knows  what  all  l)esides.  If  we  had 
att4*rid()d  to  hc*T,  we  should  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  torrent  by  this  time." 
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"  Is  ftere  a  torrent  ?" 
"Only  listen  to  it/' 

The  deafened  roar  of  waters  told  in  truth  of 

some  ooDsidoiable  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

''Bat  I  teQ  you  again,  I  did  see  a  house  and 

dunmeySy  and  a  kind  of  ch&teau  as  plainly  as  I 

«e  you,"  retorted  Catherine. 

''TlieD,  where  are  they,   I  should  like  to 
know?"    grumbled    Selina;    "where  is  your 
chiteauT 
"In  the  mist,  I  suppose." 
"£n  EspagnCy  perhaps,"  suggested  Charlie 
^^Maunt,  laughing. 

All  this  while,  an  observer  might  have  noted 
^^  marks  of  painful  anxiety  on  Monsieur 
de  Falkenbxirg's  features.  He  scanned  space 
^^althily,  and  ever  and  anon  his  glance  was 
^^eted  upon  one  particular  spot,  as  though  it 
^ould  pierce  through  every  obstacle. 

The  vapours  called  down   by  the  ceaseless 
pouring  of  the  rain  had  so  condensed  them- 
selves around,  that  except  the  immediate  en- 
>nroDs  of  the  spot  on  which  they  stood,  scarcely 
^ything  was  visible.     From  time  to  time,  the 
delicate  outlines  of  a  birch,  or  the  proud  spire 
rf  a  pine,  were  drawn  upon  the  monotonous 
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canvass  of  the  clouds,  and  looked  fantasticall^-l 
spectral ;  and  every  now  and  then  through  th»  ^ 
floating  veils  that  swathed  them,  masses 
wood  became  perceptible,  but  their  form 
indistinct,  and  the  whole  landscape,  so  verdanr^ 
but  a  few  hours  since,  seemed  bleached — a^ 
washed-out  drawing  in  Indian  ink. 

"There   now,   just    look!"    exclaimed    Ca— ^ 
therine,  after  a  pause  of  some  moments ;  ** 
is  a  road  becoming  quite  visible.     Mr.  Mem 
tague,   do   just    venture   out    as   &r   as  th 
bush  there    to   the   right.      Now    am  I    no 
right  r 

"  Qu'e«^ce   que  cela  prouve  P"   asked   her 
sister,    when   Fred   had   given   an   affirmative 
answer;  "how  are  we  to  reach  it?  and  when 
we  have  done  so,  where  will  it  lead  us  ?" 

"  Ah  !  you  shall  see  soon  where  it  will  lead 
you  ;  there  it  is !  there  it  comes  !  I  told  you 
so.  Look  right  opposite  !  I  knew  I  had  seen  a 
chateau !  look  over  the  way ! "  and  Miss 
Grantley,  in  an  exulting  tone,  pointed  to  two 
objects,  which  rose  perpendicularly  against  the 
sky,  looking  grey  and  ghost-like  as  itself. 

**  Right,  by  jingo !"  cried  Fred ;  "  they  are 
chimney-pots  as  I  live." 
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''fiunah  for  chmbleys  T   shouted  Charlie 
^ardaant 

**  Huirah  for  Miss  Grantley  1"  said  Sir  James 
^loglewood ;  **  three  cheers  for  our  Columbus  !" 
ttul  the  whole  party  gave  a  loose  to  their  mirth 
^fier  a  sufficiently  noisy  fashion,  whilst  Falken- 
boig's  look  never  left  the  spot  where  the  above- 
mentioned  chimneys  had   risen    to  view,  and 
Uden's  eyes  constantly  reverted  to  his  &ce; 
Wh  were  unobserved. 

"  WeD,'*  recommenced  Selina,  "  what  if  there 
ve  chimneys,  who  says  it's  a  house :  it  may  be 
ilime-kfln." 

But  little  by  little,  by  one  of  the  caprices  of  a 
^y  day,  the  clouds  which  had  hung  till  now 
ovff  the  spot  in  question,  cleared  off  sufficiently 
to  discover  to  our  party  of  watchers  the  mani- 
fest existence  of  a  habitation.  It  was  a  tolerably 
large  and  very  irregular  building  of  grey  stone, 
stuated  on  the  summit  of  an  eminence  some- 
what lower  than  the  hill  from  which  the  gazers 
could  discern  it.  It  was  probably  separated 
from  this  hiU  by  a  deep  valley,  but  whatever 
these  lower  portions  of  the  landscape  might  be, 
they  w»e  totally  hidden  from  view  by  thick 
masses  of  rolling  clouds.     The  height  on  which 
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stood  the  building  was  covered  with  wood  i 
the  very  walls  which  surrounded  the  court-) 
and  of  these  there  were  two  pretty  large  on 

**  Well,  if  you  call  that  a  ch&teau,  or  er 
house,"  sneered  Selina,  "  the  succoiu*  we 
find  there  will  be  small — ^why  it  is  a  bam/ 

"  Bams  are  not  usually  built  in  stone," 
Catherine. 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  a  ruin,"  replied  her  a 
'^  Just  look  at  those  windows  in  the  right  ^ 
there  is  no  glass  in  them — a  pretty  ch&teai 
have  found  !"  and  she  broke  into  a  loud  lai 

"No,  but  it  really  is  inhabited,"  remi 
Lilian  Cameron.  "  See,  there  is  a  worn) 
the  side  door,  there,  leading  into  the  ooi 
what  is  she  doing  ?" 

"  Give  us  yoiu*  glass,  Foster,"  said  Mord 
applying  to  a  gentleman  who,  on  country  e 
sions,  usually  provided  himself  with  a 
telescope,  and  putting  it  to  his  eye, " 
dri\ing  away  some  fowls  and  ducks  tha 
gathering  about  her,  as  though  they  wani 
be  fed,  and  snatching  from  off  a  shrub  of 
sort,  a  pair  of  what  in  this  country  th 
modt^tly  call '  leg-clothes,*  Oh,  Lord !  w 
dilapidated  place  it  does  look  like — one  < 
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windows  on  the  ground  floor  is  made  weather- 
tigfat  with  what  111  take  my  oath  to  be  an  old 
flanod  petticoat, —  only  look,  Miss  Grantley," 
ttd  the  young  guardsman  handed  the  glass  to 
Catherine. 

Lau^iing  good-humouredly  enough,  consider- 
ing aD  the  bantering  she  had  undergone  upon 
the  subject,  "  WeU,"  said  she,  "  I  cannot  say 
Dmdi  for  my  find ;  but  still  a  house  it  is: — 
more  than  that  even,  and  I  only  say  what  I  said 
before,  that  I  was  quite  sure  of  having  seen  «i 
chateau." 

"And  I  say,  more  than  ever,  en  Espagne,'' 
said  Sir  James  Inglewood. 

*'  To  think  that  there  are  people  who  live  in 
such  places  !"  cried  Sclina. 

"What  a  countn'  seat!"  said  Charlie  Mor- 
daunt. 

"I  should  like  to  know  what  the  approvi- 
^^nement  of  my  fortress  may  be — for  I  call  it 
"^e,pflr  adoption?"  observed  Catherine. 

""Sauer  kraut,  rely  upon  it,"  added  Mr 
f'oster. 

*'  And  spiders,"  said  Sir  James  Inglewood. 

"But  the  road  is  becoming  clearer,"  sup- 
^^  Lilian ;  "  we  may  get  down  and  tr}'  what 

^'Ol.  I.  L 
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help  is  to  be  obtained  at  that  queer  loolrinc^-^ 
buOding." 

As  she  said,  the  vapours  rising,  left  to  vie> 
a  broad  path  winding  roimd  the  foot  of  the 
whereon  they  stood,  and  a  stone  bridge  over 
brawling  torrent,  which  bridge  led  to  the  emi—  ^  -^ 
nence   opposite,   and   to   the    building   on   i1 
summit. 

''  Come  along,  then,  let  us  get  across  as  besf 
we  may,  and  storm  this  rat's  nest/'  exclaims 
Charlie  Mordaunt,  preparing  to  put  his  hors^>-^ 
into  motion. 

For  the  last  few  seconds  Helen  had  silently  ^^^-C 
hut  intently,  watched  Waldemar.  His  counte— ^^=^ 
nance  had  undergone  a  series  of  changes  per—^"^ 
ci^ptiblc  as  she  thought,  only  to  her,  and 
hably  the  rest  of  the  party  would  have  said, 
they  taken  the  trouble  to  notice  his  demeanoui 
particularly,  that  he  was  occupied  like  them- 
selves in  discovering  the  chateau  on  the  hill.^ 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  it  like  theirs,  and  his^ 
lips  had  a  smile  upon  them.  But  Helen  markedl 
a  red  spot  on  his  brow,  big  as  a  pea.  It  grew" 
and  darkened,  and  his  lips,  she  thought,  grew" 
pale — but  perhaps  it  might  be  fancy — but  then, 
the  red  spot  spread,  and  the  whole  brow 
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^^"^nson,  and  forth  upon  it  burst  pearl  after 
{*8rf.  Oh !  this  was  not  fancy,  but  what  then 
could  be  the  cause  ? 

^liea  the  young  guardsman  moved  forward, 
^  l<>ok  shot  after  him  from  Waldemar's  eyes, 
^^  as  made  Helen's  heart  stand  still  with 
P^itive  terror  !  it  was  a  look  so  deadly ! 

^liat  was  to  be  done  ?     Helen  felt  that  all 

'^ted  upon  her — that  act,  she  must — an  un- 

^'^g  instinct  revealed  to   her  the   cause  of 

*^t  she  had  observed  in  Waldemar,  and  she 

once  determined  to  avert  what  he  so  evi- 

^tly  dreaded. 

"  Stop,  Captam  Mordaunt,"  cried  she,  with- 

t  knowing  at   the  moment  by  what  means 

e  was  about  to  hinder  the  completion  of  his 

^^=^ign.    He  turned  round.    "  Stop,  all  of  you," 

e  continued,  trembling  from  agitation,  which 

e,  however,  managed  to  disguise,  "  you  cannot 

near  that  house — ^you  don't  know  what  you 

doingi" 

"And   why?"   asked   the  whole   group    in 
c:horus— "  why  can't  we  go  there  ?" 

"  Because,"  replied  Helen,  racking  her  Uttle 
bmn,  and  still  in  perfectly  despairing  uncer- 
^^%  as  to   the   reason    she   should   give — 

L  2 
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'^  because" — and   a  sudden  inspiration 
her — "  it's  a  mad-house/' 

"  Ah !"  was    screamed   by   all    the 
mouths;  and,  whilst  they  turned  instil 
to  cast  a  glance  upon  the  gloomy  buili 
was  the  work  of  a  second  for  Helen  to  1 
Fred,  who  was  by  her  side,  and  in  a  whis] 

"  For  God's  sake,  say  like  me  !" 

The  Rhinoceros  did  as  he  was  bi 
Helen's  look  of  entreaty  was  such  that, 
he  did  not  comprehend  the  least  in  thi 
what  she  meant,  he  would  at  that  n 
have  affirmed  that  the  building  in  questi 
the  Flying  Dutchman,  if  she  had  reqi 
of  him. 

"  What  a  very  strange  place  for  i 
house!"  said  Sir  James  Inglewood,  wh 
party  had  turned  homewards;  "and  h 
you  know  that  it  was  one.  Miss  Marlowe 

"Because,"  she  hesitated — " because M 
de  Falkenburg  told  it  me,"  she  answen 
voice  whose  quivering  no  one  noticed, 
mar's  eyes  and  Helen's  met — her  glai 
lowered  to  the  ground,  and  in  his  it  w( 
hard  to  say  what  was  to  be  read — but 
not  gratitude. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

^lo !  it  was  not  gratitude.      Waldemar  was 

^^i  gratefiil  to  Helen  for  what  she  had  done. 

^H(*  had  spared  him  a   mortification,  but  that 

^^r)  fact  itself  argued  the  knowledge  on  her 

l^^^Ji,  that  such  a  mortification  had  threatened 

»^im,  and   this  was  too  much  for  such  a  proud 

spirit   as    his.       Instead    of    dismounting    at 

Friedrichsbad,  Falkenburg   took   leave   of  the 

»"^'st  of  the  party  at  Lady  Flamborough's  door, 

^nd  turned  his  horse's  head   towards  a  road 

l^^ing    out   of   the    town.      The    homeward 

Pi^>gress  had  been,  to  all  appearance,  an  im- 

^sually  gay   one,  and,  as    to  Helen  Marlowe, 

she  had  not  ceased  talking  and  laughing  the 

^hole  way,  so  much  so  that  she  both  laughed 

^^d  talked  a  tort  et  a  travers,  as  our  neigh- 
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hours  term  it,  and  made  Fred  Montague  ope 
his  round  eyes  every  now  and  then  to  a 
inconceivable  width.  However,  certain  it  is,  i 
I  said  before,  that  the  party  was  an  exceeding] 
gay  one,  and  that  of  all  those  who  formed  i 
no  one  could  understand  the  secession  • 
Waldemar  from  the  sandwiches,  polkas,  ai 
champagne  with  which  they  contemplaU 
bnnging  so  well  spent  a  day  to  its  dose.  Tl 
fact  of  every  one  of  the  equestrians  being  w 
to  the  skin  produced  nothing  beyond  a  wc 
kept  up  growl  from  the  "  Dows,*'  who,  to  si 
the  truth,  were  perhaps  nothing  loath  to  expei 
together  in  odium  tertU^  an  anger  which  othe 
wise  might  have  exploded  between  themselves 
Norberg  being  no  lover  of  horse  exercis 
had  declined  the  somewhat  fatiguing  pleasur 
of  the  pic-nic,  but  had  promised  to  come  ai 
"  make  music"  in  the  evening ;  so  that,  wh< 
the  necessary  changes  of  the  toilette  had  bee 
accomplished,  and  that  all  traces  of  the  ui 
ceremonious  weather  had  been  effaced,  the 
assembled  in  Lady  Flamborough's  saloon  (fi 
it  was  agreed  to  fix  the  rendezvous  at  h< 
house)  about  as  thoughtless,  ardent  a  litt 
knot  of  amusement-hunters  as  might  be  foun 
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anywhere  between  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  the 
Isle  of  Skye. 

But    there  was    something    passing  within 

Waldemar's   breast  which,    for  the  moment, 

drove   him   forth   from    amongst   those   with 

whom  the  last  few  hours  had  been  spent.     As 

soon  as  he  had  turned  the  comer  of  the  street, 

and  was  well    out  of  sight,   all  his  hitherto 

smothered    discontent    broke    out    in  wanton 

attacks  upon  his  unoffending  steed.  Instinctively 

^e  dashed  his  spurs  into  the  poor  beast's  glossy 

sides,  whilst,  at   the  same  time,    his    angrily 

clutching  fingers  pulled  so  forcibly  at  the  rein, 

^hat  the   astonished  horse    bounded  from  the 

^arth,  making  the  pavement  ring,  and  drawing 

**     shower  of  sparks   from  the  stones.      This 

'*^eemed  pleasant  to  the  ^  rider's  vexed  spirit,  for 

"*^  repeated  aU  the  various  agressions,  by  which 

^^  had   urged  his  Bucephalus  into  open  resist- 

^'ice,  and  did  batfle  with  him  until  both  were, 

^   all  appearance,  well  nigh  exhausted.     But 

^^   was  really  only  the  case  with  one  of  the 

^'•'J,    for,  whilst    the   horse  was   reeking   and 

^^^fing  under  the  wanton  exercise  of  a  power 

*^    tried  vainly  to  resist,  the  rider  had,  in  fact, 

^Utid   a  stimulus    in   the   exertion,    and    the 
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fatigue  of  the  muscles  had  given  repose  to  the 
mind. 

As  soon  as  the  compyelled  ener^es  of  the 
animal  had  ceased  to  afford  its  master  the 
excitements  of  a  struggle,  the  prospect  of  rapid 
locomotion,  with  all  its  accessories,  seemed  the 
only  thing  capable  of  tempting  him.  The  rain 
had  ceased,  and,  as  is  often  the  case  at  the  dose 
of  such  days,  the  evening  was  remarkably  fine. 
The  clouds,  swept  from  the  sky's  broad  canopy, 
harl  mantled  he<ivily  about  the  sinking  sun,  as 
though  to  surround  with  more  gorgeousness  the 
God's  repose.  The  hush  was  general,  and  no 
harslier  sound  was  heiu'd  than  the  falling  of  the 
rain  drops  from  the  leaves.  There  was  a  mild- 
niss  and  a  silence  round  the  earth,  that  seemed 
a  n^prouch  to  man's  petty  agitations. 

Waldemar  darted  forwards  at  a  brisk  gallop 
u|)oii  the  high  road  to  L .  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  he  intended  to  shape  his  course 
towards  the  town,  or  even  that,  when  he  started, 
he  had   any  fixed   intentions  at   all;   but   the 

L road    opened   the  longest  and  widest 

l>eforc  him,  and  down  its  broad  white  expanse 
ht»  dashed,  as  though  he  hoped  to  leave  care 
l>ehind. 
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Who  is  there  amongst  us  all  who  has  not 

known  this  longing  to  escape,  this  thirst  for 

silence  and  fresh  air — the  air  of  the  night  above 

aD — which  are  the  graces  of   solitude  ?      If 

storms   and  the  aspect   of   warring  elements 

seem  to  sympathize  with  the  internal  tempests  of 

the  heart,  there  is  that  in    a  hushy   evening 

which  commands,  as  with  a  mysterious  chann ; 

we  fancy  the   loud  voices  within   us    will  be 

quelled  as  are  unruly  talkers  within  the  holy 

precincts   of  a  church;    we  spread  forth  the 

wings  of  our  weariness  to  the  still  wind,  and 

court  a  breeze   that   shiJl   bear  us  from  the 

^unnoil;  and  over-heated  spirits    plunge  into 

the  vast   bosom   of  nature's   serenity,   as   the 

flaming  brand  that  is  flung  hissing  into  the 

wave. 

And  thus  it  was  with  Waldemar.     Sharp- 
stung  pride  goaded  him  on,  and  he  traversed 
^Pace,  knowing  only  whence  he  flew,  nothing 
^ng  whither  he  went.      But  the  magnetic 
^'^^rm  of  nature  had  its   due.     After  a  good 
^^^*s  ceaseless  running,  Waldemar  came  to  a 
^t  upon  the  crest  of  a  hill  up  which  he  spurred 
^^  top-most '  speed.     As  he  reached  the  brow 
^^   this   acchvitv,  the  moon,  which  had  been 
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'^xy.rilnz  to  the  p:cturesqur  expresaon  oc  die  j 
tri'f^l'^jT*  Greeks,  oocupkd  in  "*eadnj  the  d-i-ok^* 
sfaofje  siiddenly  forth  in  all  her  goide  gkiy. 
lij^htinir  up  as  fair  a  scene  as  erer  met  a 
piinter's  eye.  The  last  of  the  envious  doadi 
YiHfi  ditterl  over  her  radiant  feoe,  and  was 
floating  ado^i^n  the  unfeh  breeze  as  the  ffimsr 
fol'Is  of  a  discarded  veQ.  Under  the  wildung 
influences  of  the  soft  hour,  Waldcmar  stayed 
hi.s  course,  drawing  breath  and  rein  at  onoe. 
His  hand  relaxed  its  hold  upon  the  bridle,  and 
hLs  much  relieved  horse,  bending  its  head  down 
V)  the;  ground,  seemed  employed  in  tracing  ha 
own  resemblance  in  one  of  the  large  rain  poob 
on  the  ro:id.  Taking  off  his  cap,  the  rider 
passed  a  handkerchief  over  his  heated  brow, 
and  brushed  back  the  hair  that  gathered  over 
it.  This  was  done  mechanically,  but  afterwards 
there  aimc;  across  the  haughty  features  an 
«.*xpressLon  which  showed  reflection  was  at 
work. 

"  A  rat's  nest !"  ejaculated  he  suddenly,  and 
the  words  spoken  aloud,  came  through  angrily 
denclxHl  teeth ;  but  in  another  moment  the  lips 
parted  anew,  and,  wreathing  into  a  smile  of 
inexi)ressible  bitterness :    "  spiders  !"    muttered 
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be  in  a  strange  tone  and  with  a  half  suppressed 
Ingh  stranger  still;  and  smile,  laugh,  voice 
■id  all,  said  as  plainly  as  such  signs  can  speak : 
*  how  many  flies  will  such  a  spider  kill  ?" 

And  then  the  lips  were  again  compressed, 
lod  the  brow  was  knit,  and  a  promise  of  evil 
lad  of  vengeance  seemed  internally  registered. 
rbis  was  the  work  of  few  seconds  ;  shaking  his 
liead,  as  though  to  dispel  unpleasant  pre-occupa- 
lions,  Waldemar  gathered  up  the  rein  that  lay 
m  his  steed's  neck,  and  with  a  "  come,  Fuchs !" 
Iiat  sounded  like  the  first  step  towards  a  recon- 
Oiation  with  his  equine  companion,  he  resumed 
is  journey  at  a  moderate,  even  pace.  It  was 
efeween    ten  and  eleven  o'clock  when  Falken- 

irg   reached  L ;  an   hour  when,  in  the 

tialler  residenz-towns,  as  they  are  called,  of 
ermany,  no  human  being  is  ostensibly  acces- 
>le,  vrho  does  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
long,  for  evermore,  to  that  class  whom  "  pro- 
r**  people  denounce  as  capable  de  tout,  I 
1  afraid  that  the  place  to  which  our  hero 
sorted  immediately,  on  entering  the  Ducal 
y,  vras  one  which  might  be  considered  as 
je  very  head  quarters  and  permanent  home 
'    such  aristocratical  vagabonds   as   those   to 
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whom  I  have  alluded.  It  was  at  the  Casino^ 
that  he  alighted.  Committing  his  horse  to 
charge  of  a  sort  of  Hausknechty  with  orders 
lead  him  forthwith  to  the  barrack-stables, 
demar  proceeded  mud-stained  and  travd-i 
to  a  large,  well-lighted,  well-filled  room,  but 
light  of  whose  lamps,  and  the  voice  of  wl 
inmates,  seemed  absolutely  deadened  by  smokftj 
One  end  of  the  apartment  was  partitioned 
and  communicated  by  folding-doors  into 
billiard-room,  where  the  stroke  of  the  cue 
the  rolling  of  the  balls  were  almost  the  onlf 
sounds.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  spac^ 
was  occupied  by  small  tables,  whereat  eating  aod 
drinking,  dice  and  dominoes,  were  the  gretfJ 
occupations.  Out  of  the  twenty  or  thirty 
persons  gathered  together,  not  six,  perhaps 
were  out  of  uniform,  and  conversation  was  e^ 
dently  the  thing  least  thought  of. 

"  Hallo  !  Falkenburg  !"  exclaimed  a  buri^ 
looking  dragon  officer,  who  had  just  thro^^ 
a  pair  of  double  sizes  out  of  the  dice-box  with 
triumphant  rattle  ;  "  what,  in  the  name  c: 
wonder,  have  you  been  doing  on  the  high  road 
You  have  not  surely  been  winning  a  waUda  j 
match  in  the  mud  ?" 
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"  "Walking  match  !"  echoed  Waldemar,  in  a 
{mtemptuous  tone.  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  I  hope 
be  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  all  of  ns 
tme  something  better  to  do  than  to  think  of 
Biidi  nonsense,  and  when  amongst  others  you, 
Aschenheim,  will  have  to  buckle  to;  and  turn  to 
wmething  more  useful  than  sitting  night  after 
ught  pattering  about  with  dominoes  upon  a 
Jeal  board,  or  devouring  Dutch  cheese  to  the 
lound  of  your  eternally  clinking  dice.  Who 
Has  got  the  French  paper  here  ?"  and  striding 
ttp  to  another  table,  he  quietly  carried  off  the 
Journal  des  Debats,  which  lay  between  its  two 
occupants,  and  throw^ing  himself  into  a  chair, 
^th  his  back  turned  tow^ards  the  dragoon  who 
kad  first  addressed  him,  he  leisiu-elv  commenced 
spelling  its  columns.  Those  around  seemed 
^  to  such  behaviour  from  him,  and  took  no 
notice  of  it,  but  went  on  with  their  various 
avocations. 

After  a  pause  of  some  few  minutes,  during 
^Wch  the  distinct  strokes  of  the  billiard-cues 
^i^  the  clatter  of  the  dice  had  again  asserted 
their  predominance  over  all  other  sounds,  Fal- 
kenburg  turned  round  upon  his  chair,  and  hold- 
ing the  paper  in  his  left  hand : 
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''An  army  of  five  hundred  thousand  m 
upon  the  Rhine  !*'  said  he  ;  "  how  do  you  tfai 
we  shall  meet  that  ?" 

''  Eh  !  "  ejaculated  Aschenheim,  stagga 
into  astonishment,  though  not  into  animad 
'^  Eh  r 

"  I  ask,"  repeated  Waldemar,  "  how  do  3 
imagine  we  are  to  repel  the  invasion  of  sud 
force,  if  in  reality  the  project  ascribed  here 
M.  Thiers  should  be  put  into  execution? — \ 
hundred  thousand  men  !'*  added  he  agf 
**  Do  you  think  your  redoubtable  company 
blue  bottles  will  do  much  against  the 
Aschenheim  ?"  he  ended,  with  an  unmistaka 
sneer. 

Whilst  the  phlegmatic  dragoon  captain  1 
preparing  his  reply,  one  or  two  of  the  ind 
duals  forming  different  groups  in  the  room  di 
nearer  to  Falkenburg,  and  commenced  1 
cussing  with  him  the  great  question  whicl 
that  moment  pre-occupied  the  populations 
the  Southern  frontiers  of  Germany. 

"  Not  one  of  all  the  lesser  States  are  in  ra 
ness,  depend  upon  it,"  insisted  Waldemar ; " 
one  of  them  have  furnished  their  regular  c 
tingent  since  1815,  or  kept  their  troops  ui 
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anytbiog  like  the  footing  necessary  to  meet  a 
sodden  emergency.  If  we  are  attacked,  we 
shall,  rely  on  it,  be  beaten ;  everything  has  yet 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  defence." 

"  And  yet,"  objected  one  of  the  senior  offi- 
cers present,  '^  an  occupation  presents  difficulties 
which-" 

"  Oh !"  interrupted  Waldemar,  "  I  said 
Dodiing  about  that ;  against  an  occupation,  we 
AaD  always  be  strong,  but  at  this  moment  we 
ire  powerless  against  an  invasion.  An  occu- 
pation!" exclaimed  he,  warming  with  his 
subject ;  "  that  will  give  a  defender  to  every 
brth,  rouse  the  spirit  of  1813,  and  again 
cover  Germany  with  her  glorious  Frei-Corps. 
There  lies  our  salvation !"  he  cried,  rising  from 
fte  chair,  and  addressing  those  around  him 
^  singular  energy.  "  Every  copse-wood  from 
Dosseldorf  to  Dantzick  is  a  fortress,  whence 
felruction  would  pour  forth  upon  the  enemy ; 
Bid  every  man  who  would  take  a  banner  in 
kawl — and  who  is  there  who  would  not? — 
^oold  be  in  three  days'  time  at  the  head  of  a 
fcnnidable  company." 

"It  is  undeniable,"  remarked  the  senior 
officer,  who  had  spoken  before,  "  that  there  is, 
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even  in  our  modem  times,  an  extraoi 
nary  attraction  for  the  Teutonic  race  in  t 
species  of  individual  warfare,  where  each  ch: 
tain  is  the  absolute  sovereign  of  his  foUowc 
and  receives  the  immediate  and  sole  reflectii 
of  whatever  lustre  their  deeds  may  have." 

"  Added  to  which,"  resumed  Falkenbiu] 
"  our  desire  for  independence  has  always  moi 
or  less  of  a  feudal  character,  and  the  spirit  ( 
revolt  with  us  is  far  more  stirring  in  the  upp 
than  in  the  lower  classes ;  the  most  insignificai 
sub-lieutenant  may,  for  all  one  knows,  I 
capable^  of  turning  out  an  Oberst  Gotz,*  if  tl 
occ-asion  be  forthcoming." 

"  And  as  to  you,  Waldemar,"  said  Aschei 
heim,  with  a  broad,  dull  smile,  that  threw  i 
light  over  his  heavy  features,  "  I  suppose  y( 
would  turn  out  to  be  a  Gotz  von  Berlichinge 
at  the  least." 

"  It  might  be  lucky  for  you,  if  I  did,"  i 
joined  Falkenburg,  with  a  laugh  ;  "  for  as 
pique  myself  upon  discovering  people's   cap 

*  Oberst  Gotz  was  the  hero  of  the  struggle  of  t 
Alsatian  provinces  against  Louis  XIV,  in  1710.  1 
was  a  Saxon  peasant  by  hirth,  and  commanded  t 
forces  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  John  George. 
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faffities  pretty  quiddy,  I  should  give  you  your 
flntf  at  onoe,  and  you  might  lay  aside  that 
mdhim  that  cuts  you  in  two,  and  ratde  dice  to 
iD  eternity  without  ever  hearing  the  sound  of  a 

''Ah  I"  sighed  the  dragoon,  with  a  positive 
gnmt  of  regret,  that  so  inviting  a  prospect 
could  not  be  realized ;  and  then  again  looking 
op  from  the  table,  ^*  no,  but  really  though/'  he 
eootiiiued,  ''  did  you  ride  all  the  way  over  from 
FViedridisbad,  at  this  hour,  only  to  see  what 
there  was  in  the  French  papers  ?" 

Waldemar's  brow  darkened.  In  the  discus- 
^n  of  an  eventuality  wherein  his  thirst  for 
action  might  be  assuaged,  he  had  lost  sight  of 
the  events  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  day ;  but  the 
point-blank  question  put  to  him  by  the  dragoon 
voused  all  his  impleasant  recollections,  and  at 
once  inclined  him  to  be  ill-humoured. 

*"  Of  a  truth,"  he  replied,  growing  aggressive 
^  each  word,  "  I  suppose  most  of  you  would 
he  dumbfoimdered  at  the  idea  of  any  one  taking 
^  couple  of  hours'  gallop,  in  order  to  acquire  a 
piece  of  knowledge  that  might  be  useful :— that 
^'t  square  with  your  garrison  habits.  Ugh  !" 
^  added,  giving  a  slight  kick  to  the  lower  bar 

VOL.  I.  M 
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of  a  chair  standing  before  him,  ^^  commend  i 
to  that  easy,  lazy,  fiittening,  deadening,  o 
foimded  OarnisanS'Leben^  for  turning  a  n 
into  a  brute,*' 

''  Hey  1  hey  !  Falkenburg  I"  retorted  Asdu 
heim,  b^inning  at  last  to  be  conscious  of  son 
thing  like  an  attack  upon  himself,  "  I  shoi 
like  to  know  who  ever  seemed  to  relish  a  gi 
rison  life  better  than  you,  or  who  got  nu 
enjoyment  out  of  it  ?"  and  he  gave  a  slow  wi 
at  those  around  him,  with  one  of  his  lead 
eyelids ;  '^  you  must  not  abuse  other  people  i 
liking  what  suits  you  as  well  as  them." 

**  Suits !  '*  echoed  Waldemar  fiercely,  a 
with  a  look  that  showed  he  would  catch  at  t 
first  occasion  for  a  quarrel ;  "  you  might  cho< 
your  terms  better;  say  I  put  up  with  it,  a 
that  it  suits  you,  if  you  please." 

Aschenheim's  comprehensive  faculties  were 
little  puzzled  at  this,  and  he  had  not  yet  qu 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  where  the  offence  rea 
lav,  when  the  sudden  advent  of  a  new-con 
diverted  the  conversation  fi'om  the  direction 
had  taken. 

*'  What !  quarrelling,  Waldemar  ?"  said  t 
last-mentioned  personage,  laying  his  hand  up 
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Falkenburg's  shoulder ;  "  and  with  Aschenheim, 
too !  Ah !  bah !  what  a  loss  of  time,  when  I 
have  such  a  lot  of  news  to  give  you  !'* 

The  expression  of  Falkenburg's  countenance 
had  entirely  changed  upon  perceiving  his  new 
oeighbour,  to  whom  he  cordially  held  out  his 
band,  and  who  was  about  as  good-natured 
kokmg,  honest-faced  a  fellow  as  you  might 
wish  to  see. 

"And  to  think,"  remarked  he,  "that  you 
might  have  come  and  gone  without  my  know- 
ing anything  about  it,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
M.  Thiers,  and  the  French  papers.  I  was 
living  billiards  in  the  next  room,  and  occu- 
pied with  my  game,  when  aU  of  a  sudden  I 
heard  some  one  abusing  us  all  like  pickpockets, 
and  I  was  quite  sure  that  must  be  you,  and  in 
I  bolted,  sending  the  balls  to  the  devil.  My 
dear  Waldemar,"  he  added,  with  efifusion,  "  I 
am  so  glad  you  are  come." 

"  And  your  news  ? "  asked  Falkenburg, 
brightening  up  again ;  "  you  know  something 
authentic,  of  course.  In  your  position  of  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  Minister  of  War,  you  are  not 
likely  to  go  by  hear-say ;  what  is  stirring  ?" 

M  2 
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The  young  man  shook  his  head,  and  with  i 
smile: 

''  You  are  on  the  wrong  scent,  Waldemar," 
said  he ;  "my  news  are  not  political,  and  to 
say  the  truth,  politics  have  but  small  diano 
for  me  just  now.  You  don't  know  that  withii. 
these  last  six  days  I  am  a  rich  man." 

'^  Ah !"  exclaimed  Falkenburg,  with  an  invi^ 
luntary  tinge  of  scarcely  disguised  bitternen^ 
*'  therefore,  of  course,  the  rest  of  the  world  maj 
go  to  the  devil  for  all  you  care,"  he  added 
"but  how  has  it  happened,  Fritz?  wheDG 
came  this  Oncle  d'Am^rique  ?" 

"  It  is  not  exactly  an  Onde  d'Am&ique^ 
answered  Fritz,  "but  an  aimt  about  whom 
troubled  myself  as  little,  as  though  she  h^ 
been  at  New  York.  My  mother,  you  kno^ 
was  a  Frenchwoman,  an  Alsatian,  and  her  onB 
sister,  Madame  de  Malbois,  a  widow,  whom 
never  saw,  but  once,  some  three  or  fom:  year 
ago,  discovering  that  she  had  upon  earth  n^ 
relation  but  myself,  has  been  kind  enough  t- 
institute  me  her  Ugataire  universel" 

"  Well,  but  I  thought  you  were  in  mourning 
for  your  aimt  more  than  a  year  ago,"  observe 
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one  of  the  little  group  formed  round  Waldemar 

and  Fritz. 
"  So  I  was,"  replied  the  latter,  "  but  nothing 

«^as  bown  about  the  will  until  a   couple   of 

months  since  ;    it   was   believed   Madame   de 

Malbois  had  left  all  her  fortune  to  a  benevolent 
institution  at  Strasbourg,  and  it  was  only  a 
short  time  back  that  a  will,  dated  a  few  days 
previous  to  her  death,  was  discovered,  and  that 
1  was  found  to  be  her  sole  heir." 

"  Is  it  much  ?"  inquired  Falkenburg. 

''Cinquante  mille  francs  de  rente,  mon 
cher !"  ejaculated  Fritz. 

In  the  concert  of  congratulations,  which  fol- 
lowed this  announcement,  Waldemar  alone  was 
silent;  but  it  was  for  a  second;  seizing  the 
young  oflScer's  hand : 

"1  am  heartily  rejoiced,  my  dear  fellow," 
said  he,  shaking  it  warmly. 

When  the  party  broke  up  at  a  little  past 
Dwdnight,  Fritz,  taking  Falkenburg  by  the  arm, 
^ed  down  the  streets  with  him. 

"  What  a  devilish  lucky  fellow  you  are  !" 
remarked  Waldemar.  "I  understand  your 
^^aring  little  whether  we  go  to  loggerheads  with 
pRUice  or  not." 
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"  Caring  Kttle !"  echoed  his  firiend;  "I  car 
so  much,  that  if  there  is  a  war,  I  am  afraid  ' 
shall  retire  from  the  service." 

"What?"  cried  the  other;  "you,  Heidem 
stein  ?     What  can  you  mean  ?  are  you  niad  f*^ 

"No,  Waldemar — ^not  mad — ^but  happy— 
oh  !  so  happy !" 

"  Well,"  rejoined  Falkenburg,  "  I  should  na 
have  thought  the  love  of  money — " 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  interrupted  Heidenstdr 
"  why  then  you  know  nothing  at  all.  You  d 
not  remember  Lina  de  Felsberg  ?  we  have  bees 
attached  to  one  another  for  the  last  three  year- 
and  we  are  to  be  married  in  a  month." 

"  And  probably  separated  in  six,"  muttere 
Waldemar.  "  I  frankly  tell  you,  I  would  tak 
no  wife  under  such  conditions.  You  know 
have  at  all  times  a  small  opinion  of  the  weaka 
sex,  but  I  am  convinced  that  if  you  leave 
woman  no  choice  between  good  conduct  im 
ingratitude,  she  will  follow  the  latter  course 
I  never  saw  an  example  of  the  contrary." 

"  How  I  should  pity  you,  Waldemar !"  sai 
Heidenstein,  in  a  serious  tone,  as  they  toop 
leave  of  each  other  for  the  night,  "  if  I  did  nc 
persist  in  believing  you  better  than  you  choog 
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people  to  think.    But  rely  upon  it,  Lina  wiU 

convert  you ;  if  it  was' not  for  her,  what  should 

^  do  with  my  dnquante  mille  francs  de  rente  ?" 

Falkenbuig  fell  into  a  meditative  mood,  and, 

^^fdgr^  luif  his  friend's  profound  conviction  led 

^  to  turn  over  and  over  in  his  mind  this 

question: 
''  Whether  there  might  exist  a  woman,  who 

was  really  worthy  what   the  world  called  a 

sacrifice  r 
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Some  three  or  four  days  dap*' 
received  a  letter  from  his  Mffln  - 
would  meet  him  at  the  Falkenbui* 
whatever  it  might  be  necessary  to» 
of  !i  war,  although  every  fresh  pap*^ 
showed    the    diminished    chanoik 
contingency.    Still  Waldemar  diui — 
with  desperate  tenadty,  for,  to  him, 
mise  of  life.     The  innate  certaiu,    . 
distinguishing  himself,  should  the  a^ 
afforded  him,  softened  his  tempeCi;^^ 
his  manners  tliat  sort  of  affability  . 
characterizes  the  possessory 
superiority.^ 
wealth, 
above  t 
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works  from  the  Castle  Hill,  to  which  [ 
the  water-drinkers,  bathers,  and  pleasure- 
of  the  place  began  to  converge  at  tl 
symptom  of  QightfoD,  and  Waldemar  we 
the  rest. 

The  platform  immediately  round  the 
was  left  open,  and  a  line  of  pitch-pots 
the  boundary  the  public  was  not  to  o 
These  threw  a  hght  so  strong  upon  the 
those  assembled  under  the  trees,  that 
difficult,  even  at  a  considerable  distance 
recognize  your  acquaintance.  Scarce 
Falkenbui^  approached  the  luminous 
demarcation,  than  he  heard  his  nam 
nounced,  and  the  words  "  Oh  !  to  be  si 
he,"  uttered  in  a  female  voice.  He  lo 
the  direction  whence  came  the  soun 
speedily  discovered  the  whole  clan  of 
borough,  and  their  habitual  followers; 
Cameron  was  standing  beside  Catherine  G 
with  a  tall  Russian  Prince  muttering  ster 
adoration  in  her  left  ear.  The  Hoe 
la  volunteered  such  repeated  signs  o; 
that  Walderaar  soon  found  himsf 
making  one  of  the  party.  All  th 
delighted  at    having  found  tun 
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3Dd  the  "  Dows"  themselves,  to  adopt  the  ex- 
P^on    employed   by  Selina  Grantley,  shook 
^  hand  with   a  cordial   fervour  I  have  ob- 
served many  venerable  ladies  to  manifest,  up  to 
aa  incalculably  late   age,    where    such    hand- 
some reprobates  as  Falkenburg  are  concerned. 
Ajxongst  those  who  welcomed  Waldemar  with 
*iic  greatest  warmth,  Fred  Montague  was  con- 
icuous.     Since  Helen  Marlowe  had  explained 
him  the  reason  of  her  apparently  strange 
oonduct  upon  the  occasion  of  the  pic-nic,  Fred 
K^^  conceived  a  strong    desire   to    prove   to 
Palkenburg  that  the  good  will  of  an  English- 
13^^  was    not   dependent   upon    any  of   the 
^^traneous  circumstances  of  fortune,  or  brilliant 
P^isition  in  the  world,  but  was  only  to  be  gained 
uy  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  individual  him- 
^f.    Fred  carried  his  idea  of  his  countrymen 
^  a  most  exalted  point,  and  was,  upon  every 
^^<*asion,  desirous  to  prove  their  incontestable 
^paiority  to  all  his  foreign  acquaintance.     The 
Participation   they  both  had   in   the  work   of 
^ving  Falkenburg's  pride  from  a  heavy  blow, 
tod  the  common  possession  they  enjoyed  to- 
gether of  the  same  secret,  induced  Fred  to  call 
Helen's  iminediate    attention    to   the  fact  of 
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Waldemar's  return.  Her  hand  met  that  whkl 
Falkcnburg  rather  carelessly  extended  to  hei 
but  he  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  £bk^  thai 
as  her  fingers  touched  his,  they  trembled.  Hj 
looked  at  her,  but  she  was  in  the  shade  of  Lad 
Flamborough's  bonnet. 

"  You  are  abominably  ill-placed,"  observe 
the  voice  of  Montague  pere^  who,  just  thei 
bustled  up  to  Lady  Marlowe,  and  joined  heartC 
in  the  welcome  awarded  to  Falkenburg ;  "  tfc 
other  side  is  the  only  spot.  I  have  been  e 
round,  and  you  have  chosen  the  very  worst  plap 
vou  could  find." 

A  general  move  was  decided  upon. 

"Miss  Marlowe,  will  you  take   my   arm 
To  say  the  truth,  Waldemar  offered  this  becaiB 
Helen  was  nearer  to  him  than  anyone  else,  as 
that  he  did  not  care  particularly  whom  he  mig' 
happen  to  escort. 

Apparently,  the  other  spectators  had  aL 
found  out  the  truth  of  Mr.  Montague's  asse 
tion,  for  our  party  soon  found  themselves  in  tl 
fiiU  rush  of  a  crowd  that  was  tending  in  d 
same  direction  as  themselves.  Helen  w 
separated  from  the  rest  of  her  companions,  b^ 
when  such  parties  are  divided  into  couples. 
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iddom  happens  that  one  pair  pays  very  great 
ftttoidon  to  what  degree  of  vicinity  may  be 
ooGupied  by  the  others.      Waldemar  and  Helen 
had  found  an  excellent  place  for  seeing  the  fire- 
^rorks,  at  the  foot  of  a  wide-spreading  chestnut- 
tree,  raised  upon  a  slightly  swelling  mound  of 
earth,  but  they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  their 
companions,  neith^  could  they  be  seen  by  them, 
owing  to  the  shade  in  which  they  were  thrown 
by  the  fiur-spreading  branches  of  the  tree. 

"I  am  afiraid  we  cannot  advance  a  step 
further,"  said  Falkenburg,  in  English,  "  the 
crowd  is  too  dense,  and  we  are,  after  all,  capi- 
taDy  well  posted  for  the  fireworks." 

"  Oh  !  thank  you,"  answerexl  Helen,  "  this 
^  do  perfectly,"  and  she  withdrew  her  arm 
from  his,  and  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  the 
^,  gathered  her  shawl  closer  around  her. 

"  You  are  not  cold  I  hope,"  said  Waldemar, 
fwnarking  the  movement. 

"  Oh !  no,"  replied  Helen,  hurriedly,  and 
^»th  an  embarrassment  that  her  companion 
^uld  not  help  remarking.  It  wanted  a  quarter 
^f  an  hour  to  the  moment  when  the  feu 
^^Hijice  was  to  commence.  Waldemar  began 
^  calculate  the  advantages  of  a  deliberate  fiirta- 
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tion.  The  moment  seemed  well  chosen.  1 
crowd  which  surrounded  isolated  them,  and 
its  indistinct  hum  would  be  masked  the  '^  i 
nothings"  he  might  find  himself  dispc 
to  say :  Tout  bien  consid^^y  it  was  the  1 
way  of  killing  time,  and  accordingly  he  jn^ 
for  the  attack  courteous,  and  had  just  ope 
his  Ups,  when  whatever  word  was  lism^ 
them,  was  checked  by  Helen  herself. 

'^  Monsieur  de  Falkenburg,"  said  she,  i 
voice  which  really  was  unsteady,  "I  ha\ 
great  many  excuses  to  make  to  you.     I 

"  You  !  Mademoiselle,"  exclaimed  Waldei 
taken  aback  by  this  d^but ;  '*  excuses !  I  as 
a  loss  to  imagine  how  you  can  have  been  g^ 
of  anything  which " 

"  Oh !  it  is  no  great  crime,   certainly," 
sirnied  Helen,  with  a  more  assured  intonat 
"but   it  may,   perhaps,  have  seemed   a  g 
indiscretion.      I  allude  to  the  circumstance 
our  ride  on  the  day  of  the  pic-nic." 

"  Umph !"  muttered  Falkenburg,  in  a  t 
she  did  not  quite  know  how  to  construe, 
his  thoughts   were  now  diverted  into  and 
channel,  and  the  project  of  flirtation  was  so  ' 
at  an  end,  that  he  was  not  sure  he   did 
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h'tterij  dislike  Hden  Marlowe.      As  he  gave 
^/iirther  answer,  she  went  on: 
'*ItwB&y  perhaps,  very  indiscreet  of  me  to 
'Ndle  in  what  did  not  concern  me  in  the  least, 
^  J  assure  you,  Monsieur  de  Falkenburg,  I  have 
'^eeo  anxious  ever   since  to  see  you,  and  ex- 
plain.   If  I  had  taken  time  to  consider,  I  think 
I  should  have  seen  the  propriety  of  holding  my 
tongue;  but  what  I  did,  was  done  upon  the 
unpulse  of  the  moment,    and   arose  entirely 
&om   the     wish     to     save    you    an    annoy- 
ance." 

"  An  annoyance !"  ay !    there   lay   the   rub. 
Uden  was  so  convinced   that   the   annoyance 
^ould  have  been  a  great  one,  that  in  that  con- 
viction she  lost  sight  of  everything  else,  just  as, 

* 

^  her  desire  to  explain  her  own  conduct  in  the 
business,  she  altogether  overlooked  the  risks  of 
the  explanation  itself,  and  never  once  reflected 
upon  what  might  be  the  chances  of  '*  excuses," 
offered  by  a  young  girl  of  seventeen  to  a  young 
man  of  twenty-two,  and  that  young  man  Fal- 
kenburg !      Helen    consulted    only   her    kind 
heart  and  her  frank  disposition.     She  was  in- 
stinctively conscious  of  the  existence  of  a  hurt, 
and  was  determined,  that  as  far  as  regarded  her- 
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self,  everything  should  be  done  to  rendei 
the  pain, — ^if  pain  there  were. 

Waldemar,  on  the  other  hand,  had  t< 
with  his  pride  alone,  and  a  wound  dealt  to 
would  have  rankled,  from  whatever  hai 
came.  He  was  not  in  lovCf  as  we  have 
with  Helen,  and  therefore  had  no  reasoi 
feeling  a  blow  that  should  come  from  her,  s 
than  one  that  should  come  from  any  one 
if  she  had  wounded  him,  he  would  have  1 
her. 

"  And  so,"  said  he,  with  a  tinge  of  b 
ness,  ''you  thought  I  should  be  despei 
annoyed,  did  you,  if  all  your  gay  party 
tumbled  into  my — ^rat's  nest,  I  think, 
Grantley  was  pleased  to  style  it?" — ^if  I 
could  have  seen  the  expression  of  countei 
with  which  these  words  were  accompanied 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  so  astonished  \ 
have  remained  silent.     As  it  was : 

"No,  Monsieur  de  Falkenburg,"  said 
firmly,  "  I  do  not  mean  it  in  that  sense ;  it  ^ 
never  have  entered  my  mind  that  the  heir 
ancient  a  name  could  have  cared  for  the  si 
less  epithet  so  silly  a  person  as  Selina  Gra 
might  bestow  upon  the  cradle  of  his  ancest 
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(Waldemar  did  not  find  this  view  of  the  case 

so  unpleasant),  "  but   there  is    something  in 

one's  home  that    is  far  too  sacred  for  it  to 

be  pro&ned  by  a  troop  of  giddy  strangers,  who, 

tourist  like,    roam   about   the  world  curiosity 

^king,  and  who  would  find  a  '  sight'  in  the 

dearth  round  which  our  childhood  has  played, 

in  the  very  bed  in  which  some  one  most  dear 

to  us  may  have  died." 

There  was  in  Helen's  voice,  whilst  uttering 

these   words,    something  irresistibly  touching, 

and  the  energy  of  her  discourse  altogether  so 

contrasted  with  her   usual  manner,   and  with 

the  delicate  proportions  of  her  very  small  person, 

that  she  more  forcibly   arrested   Falkenburg's 

attention  than,  perhaps,  any  one  else,  under  the 

same  circumstances,  would  have  done. 

"I  thank  you,  Miss  Marlowe,"  replied  he, 

in  a   very  serious    tone,  and  after    a  pause 

of  a   second.        "Two    of   my    family,    my 

niother  and  a  sister,  died  in  that  old  home  of 

nime;    and  you  judged   rightly   in   supposing 

that  I  would  not  readily  allow  the  sort  of  in- 

tniders,   of   whom  we   speak,   to   disturb  the 

f^pose  of  their  memory.    I  am  really  very  much 

obliged  to  you,  Miss  Marlowe ;"  and  in  those 

VOL.  1.  N 
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words  there  was  a  deep  sincerity^  that  proda 
a  certain  impression  upon  Hden. 

And  here  now  was  Waldemar  actually  talk 
over  his  own  affairs  with  a  girl  of  seventi 
and  talking  of  them  as  he  mi^t  have  d 
with  a  man, — seriously,  and  without  any  desir 
hide  the  exist^ice  within  himself  of  an  hoi 
and  natural  sentimrat  I  He  was  at  the  mon 
too  sincere  to  reflect  upon  the  singularity  al 
circumstance ;  the  simplicity  of  Helen  Mad 
had  achieved  what  nothing  else  could  1: 
gained. 

"  Nothing  puzzles  a  cunning  difdomatist 
truth,"  said  one   day  to  the  author  of  tl 
pages,  a  very  great  politician ;  and  he  might  I 
added :  *'  Nothing  overthrows  a  professed  Ij 
lace  like  simplicity." 

Waldemar  continued  in  the  same  tone : 

"  You  are  right,  too.  Miss  Marlowe,"  said 
"  in  what  you  say  of  home ;  one's  home  i 
sacred  thing,  and  we  Germans  and  you  En^ 
understand  one  another  upon  that  subject ; 
is  why,  if  there  is  a  war,  as  I  hope,  our  Pre 
neighbours  will  find  that  we  are  but  little 
posed  to  let  them  stable  their  horses  under 
arches  of  our  paternal  roofs." 
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"You  believe  in  a  war?"  inquired  Helen; 
"and  yoy  hope  for  it — ** 

At  this  moment  the  first  rocket  shot  up  into 
the  air.  Waldemar  turned  instinctively  to  look 
^  Hden.  She  was  pale  as  marble :  (it  was, 
probably,  the  effect  of  the  light  from  the  fire^ 
woifa;  and  yet  that  was  a  red  light.  Well,  it 
^  not  be  explained). 

''I  hope  for  a  war  with  all  the  strength  I 
P«8ess,"  replied  Waldemar. 
A  momentary  pause  ensued,  and  then : 
"I  can  understand  that,"  said  Helen,  in  a 
^wer  voice. 
"  Can  you  ?"  retorted  her  companion. 
**  Yes,   Monsieur   de   Falkenburg,"   she   re- 
^Uoied,  "  I  can  understand  that  a  war  would 
^pen  to  you  a  sphere  of  action  more  suited  to 
)'^Ur  ambition,  to  your  talents.      I  can  very 
'^gII   understand  that    the    life  you   are  con- 
*^nmed  to  here  is  unfitted   to    you  in  every 
Aspect." 

This  was  calmly,  steadily  said,  and  listened  to 

^^  undisputing  silence,  yet  the  words  implied  a 

*^^lief  on  the  speaker's  part  that  had  more  than 

^^ce  roused   all  the  furies  of  angry  pride  in 

^5ilkenburg's  rebellious  nature :  the  belief  that 

N  2 
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he  could  be  "  condemned"  to  anything  he  d: 
not  like,  could  be  forced  into  submission  to  wb 
was  not  his  free  choice. 

He  listened,  nor  was  his  fiery  spirit  chafis 
He  listened  because  he  felt  that  real  interest  i 
him  dictated  the  words  he  heard,  and  that 
what  no  one  ever  yet  resisted.  They  talkie 
together  like  two  old  friends,  two  brothers,  aa( 
involuntarily  led  on  to  confidence,  Falkenbui{ 
found  himself,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
exchanging  ideas,  convictions,  doubts,  with  thii 
young  creature,  this  scarcely  more  than  child 
just  as  he  might  have  done  with  Max,  as  in  al 
his  life  he  had  done  with  only  him.  And  neithei 
of  them  thought  of  wondering  whence  came,  oi 
Falkenburg's  part,  all  this  sudden  trustfiilnesi 
this  acceptation  of  a  w^oman  as  a  friend ;  or  o 
Hcl(.»n's,  all  these  mysterious  intuitions,  thes 
dedicate  insights  into  Waldemar's  characb 
which  enabled  her  to  soothe,  there  wha 
another  would  have  irritated  him.  All  th 
was  altogether  new ;  newer  _  perhaps  even  t 
Falkenburg  than  to  his  companion.  I  cannc 
answer  for  what  might  be  Helen's  first  thougl 
in  reflecting  over  this  interview  alone,  but 
think  I  can  affirm  that  Waldemar's  first  impres 
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sioD  would  be  this  : — "  Why,  this  is  inconceiv- 
able. I  have  stood  talking  for  a  whole  hour  to 
a  girl  to  whom  I  was  not  talking  nonsense." 

When  the  fireworks  were  over,  Falkenburg 
offered  his  arm  to  Helen  to  try  and  rejoin  her 
pwty,  and  now, — ^for  some  one  of  those  inexpUc- 
able  reasons  which  I  leave  to  the  sagacity  of 
people  more  learned  in  these  matters, — ^there 
«emed  to  be  a  sort  of  diversion  to  his  thoughts ; 
^  it  that  her  arm,  as  it  touched  his,  and 
the  pretty  hand  that  terminated  it,  struck  upon 
some  chord  which  had  lain  dormant  and  unvi- 
brating  ?  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  but  I  must 
observ^e  that  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  impercep- 
tibly altered,  as,  tiuiiing  round  to  Helen  with  a 
smile — 

"  Pray,  Miss  Marlowe,"  enquired  he,  "  how 
did  you  know  that  I  should  be  so  unwilling  to 
let  strangers  into  my  old  ruined  tower  ?" 

"  I  guessed  it,"  replied  she  naturally  enough, 
and  then — the  very  sound  of  the  word  itself, 
awakening  a  thought  that  had  not  yet  struck 
ber,— she  felt  she  ought  to  say  something  else, 
^d  added :  "It  was  very  easy  to  see  your 
annoyance,  for  the  look  you  gave  Captain  Mor- 
d^unt,  when  he  proposed  to  ride  up  to  the  place. 
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showed   clearly  enough   that  you  would  h 
knocked  him  down  if  he  had  done  so/' 

''  Ah ! "  said  rather  sharply  Falkenbu 
alarmed  for  the  first  time  lest  his  secret  shot 
have  been  discovered  by  others, — "  and  do  y 
think  any  one  else  read  as  clearly  as  you  aee 
to  have  done,  what  was  passing  in  my  mindf 

Helen  felt  herself  blushing  up  to  the  vc 
roots  of  her  hair,  for  this  question  placed  her 
the  unavoidable  necessity  of  either  giving  fit 
uneasiness  to  Waldcmar,  or  admitting  that 
had  been  to  her  an  object  of  attention  so  ext 
ordinary  as  to  be  unshared  in  by  any  one  d 
But  Helen  did  not  hesitate,  for  Helen  ^ 
undaunted  in  the  way  of  self-sacrifice  when  a 
good  for  another  was  to  be  reaped. 

"  I  am  sure,'*  replied  she,  with  a  slight  eflt 
"  I  am  sure  that  1  alone  guessed,  that  I  ale 
saw  all.  I  was  so  much  nearer  to  you  than  1 
rest,"  she  added,  as  though  she  needed  an  * 
tensible  motive  for  her  greater  degree  of  pei 
tration. 

Waldemar  appeared  convinced,  and  tl 
proceeded  to  thread  their  way  through  t 
crowd. 

But   this   soon   grew   to   be   no   such  ea 
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matter,  aod  the  fiirther  they  advanced  the  more 

dense  became  the  flood  of  human  beings  that 
pressed  on  all  sides  around  them.  Helen  Mar- 
lowe was  so  very  small,  that  her  companion 
began  to  fear  lest  she  should  be  absolutely 
trodden  under  foot,  and  at  last,  as  they  com- 
menced descendii^  the  height  on  which  the 
castle  is  situated, 

''1  b^  your  pardon.  Miss  Marlowe,"  said 
Wddemar,  "  but  if  I  do  not  help  you  here,  you 
^  positively  be  trampled  upon;  you  must 
aDow  me,"  and  without  fiuther  preamble  he 
put  his  arm  roimd  her  waist  and  raised  her  up 
as  though  she  had  been  a  child  of  six  years  old. 

The  hill  was  a  long  one,  and  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  bottom  of  it,  Falkenburg  had 
found  out  that  Helen  was  light  as  a  feather,  and 
that  Helen's  waist  was  roimd  and  flexible  as  a 
^ow-branch.  What  a  pity  it  was  to  be 
obliged  to  set  her  down  again  !  he  could  have 
carried  her  so  nicely  all  the  way  home !  His 
band,  as  he  held  her  up,  rested  right  upon 
Helen's  heart.  How  it  did  beat !  Was  she 
frightened  ? — and  then  the  former  spirit  began 
to  stir,  and  Waldemar  bethought  him  that  after 
^  Helen  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  that  it 
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might  not  be  disagreeable  to  tell  her  so ;  a 
as  a  first  preliminary  he  was  inclined  to  dr 
that  beating  heart  closer  to  his  own ;  but  th« 
did  not  each  one  of  its  flutterings  distinctly  ss 

"  I  have  done  my  very  best  to  serve  you !' 

This  was  a  mute  appeal  to  Waldemar's  bet 
feelings  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  resist, 
quietly  set  down  his  fair  charge  at  the  bott< 
of  the  hill,  without  even  kissing  her  hand, 
was  the  first  time  such  a  thing  had  ever  b 
pened  to  Waldemar. 

**  Why,  where  were  you  all  this  time  ?'*  < 
claimed  Catherine  Grandey,  as  Miss  Mario 
and  her  companion  rejoined  the  rest  of  I 
party. 

"  Just  behind  you,"  answered  Waldem 
boldly,  and  at  all  hazards. 

The  invention  succeeded,  however,  for  { 
asked  no  more  questions,  and  the  remainder 
the  group  seemed  equally  satisfied. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
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INURING  the  ride  that  Waldemar   took  the 
D^xt  day  at  early  dawn  to  his  own  home,  the 
"^3ge  of  Helen  rose  often  before  his  eyes,  and 
in  his  preoccupations  upon  this  subject,   there 
^med  to  enter  more  of  surprise  and  curiosity 
than  of  anv  other  sentiment.      The  more  he 
thought  it  over,  the  stranger  it  appeared  to  him 
that  he  should  be  upon  terms  of  what  might 
almost  be   called  confidential  intimacy  with  a 
young  woman,  between  whom  and  himself  there 
existed  no  regular,  avowed  flirtation.     Involun- 
tarily he  was  touched  by  Helen's  conduct  towards 
himself,  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  not  the 
conviction,  that  hitherto   he  had  always  enter- 
tained wherever  any  denizen    of  the  feminine 
world    was    concerned :    namely    that  all  such 


a   .    . 


'J' 0:2:1!?:  wu^  nraanaed  by  1  sudden  and  invic 
rJ'.ijt  bflTcifiSTC;  cc  bi3»¥.  He  did  not  sedc  I 
i>^i  ic  rfryt-:,>,y^»>a  ^  semces,  he  did  not  doal 
ti^T  siDoerhr  c^  ibe  gocMi-will,  but  at  the  saa 
tim^  hi»  razdiT  tried  to  daim  no  part  m  tl 
wholfr,  and,  without  being  in  any  degree  an^ 
Ht  thf  thought,  he  was  rather  persuaded  tha 
oth^'rwise  that  Helen  was  not  in  love  with  hint 

Frnm  Friedrichsbad  to  the  Falkenburg  Wald 
rnar  never  once  broke  into  anything  beyondafoo^ 
\)nvA\  He  went  gently  on,  musing  and  pondi 
iii(^,  (ln;aming  comfortably  enough,  witha 
kiiowinf;  exactly  why,  and  making  fewer  pred 
pliihH  for  his  approching  entree  en  campagf 
iind  trwiT  schemes  for  the  organization  of  t 
nMloiihiahlo  Frei^Corps  he  was  to  raise  in  t 
iin|)pn(iin){  war,  than,  if  he  had  reflected  up 
llio  inutior,  ho  would  have  been  able  to  und^ 
*i(in\i|.  Hut  thore  was  the  true  secret  of  t 
\\\\\\\v  Wnldomjur  did  not  reflect^  but  let  hii 
«««»ir  fr»»  U\  llio  inim^nt  of  his  thoughts, 
iIhmuuh«  as  it  micht  bo. 

\Mm*«   NVuKlomar   n\ichod   the   road  whi 

^Ktilod  (l\o  v;J)o\«  in  the  midst  of  which  sto* 

« 

\\\^  \\^\\^'  «toM'iii\)  chAtt'au,  the  sun  was  alreai 
\\\^\\  \\\  luMwn.  and  the  towers  and  chinmie 
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roed  the  wood-mantled  eminence  oppo- 
urn,  drew  a  dark  bold  outline  against 
ite  blue  of  the  somewhat  pale  morning 
\ie  little  bin,  wh^-eon  stood  the  Falken- 
s  surrounded  on  all  sides,  save  one,  by 
st  circular  valley,  which  enclosed  and 
1  it  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  as 
it  had  been  an  island.  To  the  west, 
it  joined  the  main  land,  if  I  may  so 
md,  whilst  upon  the  three  other  sides, 
w  boundaries  were  those  rugged,  and 
lanting,  of  a  mere  rock ;  upon  this  one, 
icd  off  into  a  broad,  wide  tract  of  wood- 
ich,  after  richly  clothing  the  sweep  of 
rity  that  covered  and  commanded  the 
itself,  opened  into  a  vast  and  varied 
n  of  field,  forest,  and  plain,  and,  at  the 
of  a  mile  or  two,  merged  into  one  of 
t  famous  of  the  Hochwalds^f  in  the 
iriiood  of  the  Rhine.  On  the  summit 
rising  ground,  at  the  point  where  it 
into  the  vast  platform  of  the  wide- 
g  highlands,  up  rose  the  ruins  of  an 
fortress,  dismantled  and  dark,  doorless 

"ally  the  taU  woods ;  what  in  France  is  called 


• 
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and  windowless*  with  jagged  crevices  for  case- 
ments, lookiiig  for  all  the  world,  in  this  stoDf 
skeletoiu  as  do  in  a  human  skull,  the  en^ 
cavities  wliere  have  once  been  eves.     On  oo^ 
side,  the  uncrowned  turrets  of  this  time-wom 
keep    looked   down   upon    the   more    modern 
editice  beneath,  watching,  as  it  might  be,  over 
its  more  recent  ruin  ;  whilst,  on  the  other,  th6S 
commanded  a  lonflv  view   of  the  wide   lanc^ 
that  had   once   owned  the  swav  of  the  lui^ 
barons,  whose  warlike  home  was  here. 

This,  the  original  home  of  the  first  Falke^^ 
burgs,  their  Stamm  SchlosSj  had  been  batterc^^ 
down  by  the  cannon  of  Gusta\iis  Adolphus 
the  thirt}*  years'  war;  and  after  the  peace 
Westphalia,  the  then  possessor  had  built  {(fC^ 
himself  a  mon*  roomy,  and,  as  he  probably' 
thought,  a  more  convenient  dwelling  upon  th^  -^ 
lower  eminence.  But  here,  another  kind  o^^ 
devastation  had  been  at  work.  Waldemar^i 
grandfather,  Sigismond  Falkenburg,  sumamedL 
the  Long-Toothed,  from  his  extraordinary  ap- 
petite, had  been  one  of  those  squanderers  of 
fortune,  of  whom,  about  a  century  ago,  the 
number  was  far  more  considerable  in  Germany 
than    has    commonly   been    supposed.        His 
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6tiier,  who  had  been  an  habitu^  of  the  Court  of 
Dresdm  at  the  time  when  the  reign  of  Aurora 
Kdojgsmarck    was    most .  abs9lute   over   Au- 
gustus of  Poland,    and    who  had    married   a 
Saxon  wife,  had,  by  his  descriptions    of    the 
luxury  of  the  Elector's  entourage^  fostered  his 
hopeful  hdr's  inborn   instincts  of  prodigality. 
Added  to  this,  Baron  Sigismond  had  the  mis* 
fortune   to   be    the    boon-companion    of    the 
hereditary  Sovereign  of  these  parts,  a  Prince 
^hose  imagination  was  fired  by  the  recital  of 
^veiy  species  of  magnificence  that  might  have 
^en  place  at  other  Courts.     When  he   suc- 
ceeded to  the  task  of  government,  and  when  his 
ft^ourite  came  of  age,  two  events  which  hap- 
pened at  a  very  slight  distance  of  time  from 
^^h  other,  the  revenues  of  the  State,  and  those 
^f  the  honoured  house  of  Falkenburg  took,  as 
^^y  be  supposed,  pretty  much  the  same  direc- 
^^^n,  and  ended  after  pretty  much   the   same 
'^Hhion.     Forest  after  forest,   village  after  vil- 
^S^,  pastiu-e  after  pasture  was   given   up  for 
S^ld,  and  banquet  and  fetCy  and  ball,  still  went 
^*>^  m  splendid  succession  at  the  Falkenbiu-g,  after 
^^^e  master  of  the  house  was  possessed  of  little 
'^^^ore  than  the  gaily  lighted  walls,  which  echoed 
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the  riotous  din  of  his  mad  festivities.  Sigisi 
the  LoDg-Toothed,  lived  to  nearly  ninety 
of  age,  and  by  his  second  wife  (he  had  i 
became  the  father  of  an  only  son,  bom 
he  himself  was  more  than  sixty-five. 

Waldemar's  father,  when  everything 
duly  settled,  found  himself  simply  prc^ 
of  what  could  not  be  sold,  namely  of  the  ok 
new  chateau,  and  of  the  actual  ground 
which  both  of  them  were  built:  beyond 
he  held  nothing  of  what  can  be  te 
property,  not  a  farm,  not  a  rick-yard, 
a  field.  Adolph  Falkenburg  had  not  the 
for  lavish  expenditure  of  his  father,  and  di 
his  whole  life  not  a  bottle  of  Rhine  wine  wa 
corked  for  a  guest  in  the  high- vaulted  dining 
but  he  had  what  was  perhaps  as  bad — a  m 
He  was  perfectly  demented  upon  the  subjc 
mechanics,  and  not  a  ploughshare  or  a 
not  a  screw  or  a  hinge  was  invented  throu^ 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  without  thi 
ventor  enjoying  the  privilege  of  extracting 
the  Lord  of  Falkenburg  any  sum  of  money 
might  be  requisite  for  the  success  of  his  sol 
It  went  so  far,  that  in  more  than  one  ins 
the  most  absurd  plans  and  projects  had 
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Imown  to  find  a  support  in  the  Baron's  purse 

liooe^  aod  a  certain  self-acting  reaping  machine, 

k  means  of  which  a  field  of  two  acres  was 

(0  be  shorn  of  its  spiky  honours  in  less  than 

two  hours,  had  drawn  firom  him,  upon   one 

oocasioo,  the    sum    of  four  thousand   dollars. 

With  the  diminished  resources  left  him  by  his 

visteful  sire,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  asked  where  he 

contrived  to   obtain  the  money  necessary  for 

these  ill-placed  largesses.     He  raised  it  by  the 

sale  of  every  valuable — of  which   there    were 

many — contained  within  the  chateau.     Pictures 

and  tapestry,  without  price,  were  first  sacrificed, 

^  at  last  the  family  plate  and  the  jewels,  worn 

^  the  noble  dames  of  Falkenburg,  from  mother 

to  daughter  during  long  succeeding  centuries, 

^^nt  to  afford  to  speculators,  and,  as  we  have 

*&ii,  not  unfrequently  sharpers,  the  means  of 

^creasing  the  number  of  their  dupes. 

^^aldemar,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  was 
^'^teen,  and  when  the  small  capital,  left  at  his 
*^posal  upon  his  coming  of  age,  had  been 
^^^^ly  devoured  in  the  expenses  of  his  journey 
^^  Paris,  he  might  be  considered  as  master  of  a 
^^^une  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  a  year. 
*^  Viis,  with  his  pay,  was  enough  to  keep  body 
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and  soul   together,  but    it    could 
further ;    and  the   state  of   his  ao 
attested  the  utter  incapacity  of  iti 
undertake  anything  in  the  shape  of : 

As  I   have  observed,  the  two 
Falkenbiu^  were  the  monuments 
ferent  kinds  of  ruin.     The  Stamm  i 
of  destruction  by  war ;  the  Jagd  8c 
was  commonly  called,  of  devastatii 
There  was  indigence  written   on  c 
grown  stone,  and  not  a  rusty  hinge 
out — Poverty ! 

The  building  of  itself  had  been 
one.  It  was  constructed  entirely  o 
grained,  even-coloured  grey  stone, 
in  the  country,  and  had  walls  of  e: 
thickness.  Horse  or  foot  passes 
reach  the  chateau  by  means  of  a  st 
thrown  from  the  road  to  the  hill,  i 
over  the  loud  and  rapid  stream  tl 
through  the  verdant  sward  of  the  va 
the  end  of  the  bridge  a  narrow  pat 
upwards,  until  it  joined,  on  the  w 
what  had  used  to  be  called  the  Gran 
and  to  gain  which  you  were  obliged 

*  LiteraUy  honting-niansioii. 
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wikok  tour  of  the  vaDeyy  supposing  that  you 
came  hm  the  Friedridisbad  side. 

Waldemar  took  the  shorter  road,  and  soon 

band  himself  at  the  great  gate  of  the  carriage 

entiaooe.    This  gate  was  one  of  the  last  visible 

remnants  of  former  splendour.     It  was  a  huge 

massy  iron  grillef  with  vine  tendrils  wreathed 

round  its  bars,  and  long-tailed  birds  perched 

upon  its  tops ;  one  of  those  fanciful  productions 

of  which  the  rococo  art  in  Germany,  during  the 

hst  century,  sent  forth  so  many  specimens.  But 

one  side  of  it  only  was  closed,  the  other  hung 

d  awry,  its  lower  hinge  ha\dng  disappeared,  and 

4e  comer  on  which  it  rested  for  support  having 

seemingly    grown   into    the    earth.     By    this 

''leans  the  family  escutcheon  which  surmounted 

^e  ponderous  portal  was   cut    in  twain,  and 

^der  the  severed  coronet  and  divided  crest, 

'*^«re  appeared    but  one  half  of   the  soaring 

^'^con  which  adorned  the  ancient  shield  of  this 

^^Ue  house. 

Waldemar  looked  up  at  the  severed  sem- 
blance of  the  bird,  one  half  of  whose  head,  with 
^^e  daw  and  one  wing,  met  his  eye. 

"  Of  a  truth,"  murmured  he  to  himself,  with 

VOL.  I.  o 
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a   bitter  smile ;    ''  tout  eela  ne  bat  flm 
d'une  aile,  as  our  French  neighbours  tom  it* 

When  he  had  reached  the  eztremilj  of 
broad  paved  avenue,  which,  tomii^  to  dK 
hand,  led  directly  up  to  the  house,  and  If 
sinaU  wicket  opening  into  a  narrow 
communicated  with  the  out-h0iises» 
kitchens,  &c.  Waldemar  came  to  a  hilti 
brgan  to  surve\'  the  scene  before  him.  A 
(X)urt,  covered  with  flat  grey  and  while 
extended  between  the  two  advancing  wings 
the  edifice,  and  enclosed  on  three  sides,  opeitfi 
on  the  fourth  to  an  old  fashioned  gute 
which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  platfonii  o> 
the  summit  of  the  hilL  At  the  end  of  d» 
right  wing  came  sweeping  round  the  avenue  ^ 
have  mentioned,  whilst  the  ground-floor  windof** 
of  the  left  one  had  access  to  a  flight  of  stoof 
steps  leading  down  to  terraces,  formed  upon  d* 
lt*dges  of  the  rock,  and  which  had  once  \ffi 
portions  of  the  flowery  pleasaunce  of  the  la^ 
of  Falkenburg.  The  antiquated  garden  ^ 
front  of  the  house  looked  disorderiv,  as  a  r 
spectable  elderly  gentleman  who  has  taken  \ 
e\Tl  courst.'S  in  his  riper  years ;  between  its  p 
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ULtive  stiffiiess  and  its  acquired  irregularity 
was  a  something  irreconcileable  and 
The  prim  cage-work  of  the  arbours 
k  its  extreme  boundary,  beneath  whose  shelter 
mtven  only  knows  how  many  generations  of 
Rrott^  and  Frauleins  bad  knit  stockings  and 
^iped  coffee  in  the  staid  dignity  of  powder  and 
koops,  seemed  to  repine  at  the  weedy  world 
that  grew  up  beneath  their  shade,  and  to  protest 
against  the  upstart  airs  of  certain  intrusive 
flustles,  whilst  a  sober  sun-dial  in  the  centre  of 
fte  neglected  space  looked  as  though  it  felt 
insulted  by  the  irreverent  agaceries  of  a  hedge 
convolvolus,  which  had  sprung  up  round  its 
,  foot,  and  whose  white  bells,  swimg  about  by  the 
breeze,  came  every  now  and  then  bobbing  upon 
its  venerable  dial  plate. 

The  contours  of  almost  every  stone  in  the 
flagged  court  were  marked  by  a  bright  green 
Jjorder  of  grass,  and  as  to  the  bed,  damply  dry, 
of  a  jet  (Teau  in  the  middle  of  it,  the  various 
DQosses  that  clothed  the  stones,  tiles,  and  rubbish, 
'  ^'  which  the  basin  was  choked  up,  would,  in 
^  probability,  have  offered  a  complete  and  un- 
known Flora  to  the  researches  of  a  disciple  of 
Linnaeus. 

o  2 
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From  roof  to  basement  of  the  house  itSi 
dilapidation  was  everywhere.  In  the  fbrmei 
became  evident  that  the  first  serious  wind-st(» 
must  in  many  spots  lay  bare  the  very  rafU 
whilst  nearly  every  aperture  upon  the  fiioe  of 
building  told  of  rapidly  menacing  decay.  1 
only  thing  which  appeared  to  be  in  tokra 
condition  was  the  carved  oaken  door  in 
midst  of  the  principal  carps-de-logiSy  the  sf 
entrance  into  the  great  vestibule,  the  knigl 
hall,  or  Ritter-Saaly  and  the  staircase  of  hone 
as  it  was  called.  Over  this  door  the  FaDc 
burg  arms  were  still  visible  entire,  surmount 
by  a  stone  escutcheon  the  high  arch  of  the  dc 
way.  Out  of  all  the  windows  of  the  left  wi 
where  had  been  formerly  the  state  apartmei 
not  one  was  whole  and  iminjured ;  some  ^ 
stopped  up  by  boards  and  planks,  in  otk 
pieces  of  oil-cloth  or  thick  paper  supplied 
place  of  glass,  and — Selina  Grantley  was,  I  f! 
but  too  right — in  one  case  a  shattered  pane  1 
been  replaced  by  what  look^  very  like 
remains  of  the  woollen  garment  to  which  t 
disdainful  young  lady  had  alluded.  The  asp 
of  this  desolation  fell  with  a  cold  pressure  u| 
Waldemar's  heart.    He  had  not  visited  his  ho 
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^''  some  months,  and  its  general  appearance 
'^  not  improved  by  time.     Dismounting  from 
^  horse,  and  fastening  the  bridle  to  the  little 
•^cketwe  have  noted  as  leading  towards  the 
'^^ck  o£Bces,    Falkenburg    advanced    on    foot 
^Vfards  the  principal  entrance  door.     It  yielded 
^^   he  put  his   hand  upon  the  lock,  and  the 
t>JTght  sunbeams  poured  in  from  the  large  win- 
dow opposite,  deluging  with  light  the  wide  stone 
staircase  and  the  broad  spacious  vestibule.     To 
^lie  right  was  a  large  folding  door  of  carved 
t>lack  oak  leading  into  the  Hitter- Saal.    It  was 
^<^ed,  and  resisted  all  Waldemar's  attempts  to 
^pen  it.     Over  it  were  ranged  an  ancient  shield, 
^onae   swords,  and   an   arquebuse  disposed  en 
^^oph^e^  and  surmounted  by  the  out-spreading  * 
^i^tlers  of  a   ten-homed  stag.     On  the  same 
^ide  as  the  Ritter-Saal,  but  looking  to  the  west, 
^ere  situate  the  private  apartments  of  the  last 
^rau  von  Falkenburg,  Waldemar's  mother.     A 
smaller  door  led  to  them,  but  this  was  also 
locked.     Tmning  back,  and  retreading  the  ves- 
tibule, the  solitary  visitor  ascended  the  stairs, 
but  stopped  upon  the  first  landing-place,  listen- 
^g  to  the  echoes  he  awakened,  as  at  each  fall 
of  his  armed  heel  upon  the  sonorous  stone  a 
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sound  went  quivering  through  the  long  passagi 
and  vaulted  halls  as  of  the  faint  vibration  < 
a  distant  bell.  You  would  have  thought  tl 
old  house  itself  had  sighed.  Waldemar  drE 
towards  the  window,  which  occupied  nearly  tl 
entire  wall  upon  this  side,  and  looked  out  up^ 
what  had  once  been  so  &ir  a  scene.  Soft  lav 
and  verdant  slopes  stretched  out  to  view,  thii 
even  surface  broken  here  and  there  by  what  h. 
once  been  flower  beds,  or  by  dumps  of  trees, 
divided  by  the  silver  thread  of  a  babbling  strea: 
over  whose  pretty  wave  the  rustic  bridges  wc 
destroyed.  Higher  up  rose  the  wood  which  ^ 
have  already  mentioned,  and  towering  above  tz 
secular  oaks,  and  broad  beeches  at  its  foot,  tz 
Stamm-Schloss  of  Falkenburg  crowned  t^ 
whole  and  seemed  yet  to  reign  over  all  that  V6 
beneath. 

Immediately  under  the  vestibule,  and  skirtii 
along  before  the  windows  of  what  had  been  b 
mother's  chambers,  Waldemar  could  see  wh. 
was  from  time  immemorial  called  the  ros- 
gardcn,  a  piece  of  ground  that  had  been  laid  01 
and  stocked  with  countless  flowers  from  all  land 
by  the  orders  of  Sigismond,  the  Long-Toothei 
and  for  the  special   delight   of  his  last  wif 
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Some  few  remams  still  existed  of  the  former 

^  ^   ■      splendour  of  the  spot,  and  here  and  there  a  rose- 

^  -M     tush  laden  with  blossoms  defied  the  envious 

*^»     Qicroachments  of  a  wild  honeysuckle  seeking  to 

.  ^f     rival  it  in  perfume,  or  sought  to  rescue  its  pink 

^f      ^i^asures  firom  the  odious  embraces  of  a  bramble. 

^"'f     But  Waldemar's  attention  was  chiefly  arrested 

j|      ^y  a  tree  which  grew  right  in  the  centre  of  the 

g^en,  precisely  in  front  of  the  room,  where  as 

*  cdiild  he  could  remember  his  mother  sitting  at 

"^i"  work-table,  and  where    Sophie,  his  dead 

Sister,  three  years  older  than  himself,  had  been 

^^^t  to  help  him  in  his  first  boyish  studies. 

"^^s  tree  had  been  the  object  of  his  childhood's 

^Uder,  and  there  it  still  stood,  glossy-leaved 

^^d    flower   laden,  committing  to  the  vagrant 

^^itids  a  luscious  burthen  such  as  gives  forth 

^'Xie  oriental  cassolette.      Perfume  seemed  to 

^^  from  out  the  white  cups  of  its  gorgeous 

'^ssoms,  as  wine  from  the  depths  of  an  over- 

^11^  goblet.     A  magnolia  grandijlora  I  such  a 

^t;rT^ge  plant  to  be  contrasting  its  rich  beauty 

^^^tt  all  this  waste !    It  recalled  the  past  perhaps 

^^ore  forcibly  than  did  any  other  object  around, 

the  shade  of  the  Konigsmark  herself,  in  all 

glory,  would  scarcely  have  surprised   you 
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more  than  did  this  blooming  exotic  in  the  midst 
of  these  solitary  silent  wilds. 

But  silence  was  not  long  in  possession  of  ibe 
scene.  In  the  midst  of  his  reverie,  Waldemar 
was  suddenly  struck  by  an  assemblage  of  the 
most  discordant  sounds.  A  clatter  as  of  broomi^ 
pitchforks,  and  all  manner  of  kitchen  utensib 
falling  amongst  pots  and  pans  was  succeeded  bj 
the  cackling  of  fowls,  the  screaming  of  ducks^ 
-and  the  sharp  howl  of  a  dog  whose  limbs  had 
evidently  been  brought  into  dose  contact  *with 
some  of  the  projectiles  we  have  mentioned. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  besides  the  dismal  cry  of  an 
old  turkey-cock  whom  Waldemar  could  discern, 
spreading  his  wings  upon  the  top  of  a  low  waD, 
and  looking  the  very  image  of  offended  dignity, 
there  came,  rending  the  air,  the  shrill  scream  of 
th(»  shrillest  voice  that  ever  escaped  from  female 
lungs  or  throat. 

''  Ah !  imp  of  evil !"  it  shrieked  at  its  topmost 
pitch  ;  "  the  cuckoo  catch  thee* — ride  after  the 
wild  huntsman,  ride !  An  owl  would  be  fitter 
than  a   horse — and    thou,  witch-raven,    what 

*  In  the  Rhineland  phraseology,  the  cuckoo   plays 
constantly  the  part  of  his  satanic   majesty,   and 
Kuckuk  is  as  common  an  exclamation  as  der  TeufeL 
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bast  tbou  to  do  with  it  that  thou  should'st  caw 

ud  crow  up  yonder  as  though  to  take  part 

i^piost  me — hold  thy  cackle,  red-pole !"  (and  a 

iiaodful  of  sand  and  earth  flying  at  this  moment 

into  the  &oe  of  the   turkey-cock,  instead  of 

foetiog,  only   increased    the    noise,    for    the 

onged  fowl  now  flapped  his  wings  and  seemed 

FRparing  for  a  combat  ongvibus  et  rostria). 

*Ay!cawl  cawl  spitfire!  gobble,  I'd  advise 

*^"  continued  the  voice,  "  Tis  the  last  time 

4oult  do  so,  for  thou  shalt  roast,  and  serve  as 

food  for  the  pigs — thou'rt  too  old  for  a  Christian 

^  eat !"  and  after  this   last   insulting   threat, 

'^ertiDg  to  the  first  object  of  her  ire :   "  Brat 

of  the  devil,"  vociferated  the  proprietor  of  the 

^oice,  "  can't  you  stop  ? — have'nt  you  enough  ? 

"hose  to  pay  for  the  setting  o'  your  bones  ?" .  .  . 

'^t  these  last  words,  Waldemar,  as  though  seized 

")■  some  sudden  apprehension,  sprang  forward. 

^ing  down  the  steps,  and  through  a  small 

^f  behind   the   staircase,  which   led   into   a 

^'^'^ard  at  the  back  of  the  house,  he  was,  in 

^  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  standing  in 

^  presence  of  the  individual  whose  scoldings 

^e  have  overheard. 

"  Where  is  the  boy  ?"  he  exclaimed  hurriedly. 
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"  Jesus  Maria !  Holy  Trinity !"  cried  she  whom 
he  had  addressed,  flinging  up  her  skinny  armi; 
high  in  the  air,  all  soapy  as  they  were  from; 
recent  immersion  in  a  huge  tub  before  her— < 
"  Maria  and  Joseph !"  she  continued,  "  Mastog 
how  have  you  feUcn  on  us  so  suddenly  ?" 

"Where  is  the  boy?"  repeated  Waldemtf; 
somewhat  less  anxiously,  however,  than  before. 

"  The  cuckoo  !"  ejaculated  the  aged  dame—' 
"  the  boy  ?  the  imp,  the  gnome,  the  kobold,  tbe. 
elfy  the  devil's  darling !  there  he  is !  you  nmf\ 
see  him  flying  away  upon  a  wild  dragon ;"  and 
she  pointed  to  a  breach  in  the  waQ,  through 
which  a  view  might  be  obtained  of  the  valkj 
that  skirted  round  the  hill. 

Sure  enough,  a  something  that  had  human 
shape  was  perched  upon  the  back  of  a  horsey 
and  went  whirling  round  and  round,  after  i 
most  fantastic  fashion,  in  the  fields  beneath. 
Whatever  the  being  in  question  might  be,  it 
was  so  smaU  as  to  look  admirably  fitted  to  eor 
body  the  old  image  of  a  monkey  upon  a  camd^ 
back. 

"  Why,  'tis  my  horse,  my  Fuchs  /"  exclaimed 
Waldemar,  after  an  instant  spent  in  examining 
the  scene,  "  how  came  he  upon  it  ?" 
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"  How  he  came  upon  it  ?"  echoed  the  old 
nxian,  with  an  ironical  laugh.  "  Master,  why 
fo't  you  ask  how  the  squirrel  gets  to  the  top 
the  big  branches? — claw,  claw,  daw — all 
iw,  nothing  but  daw — or  how  the  coal-burner's 
lild  came  one  night  to  be  seated  on  the  highest 
ittlement  of  the  Karlsburg,  just  because  the 
tan  of  the  mountain  took  him  up  and  put  him 
icrc — *tist  he  devil  does  it." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Babeli,"  retorted  Falken- 
org.  **  I  tell  you  the  horse  is  mine,  I  tied  it 
0  the  gate  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago ;  but  how 
ame  Lyulpb  upon  it  ?" 

*'  Like  the  squirrel,  master,"  replied  Babeli, 
"  daw  to  the  stirrup,  claw  to  the  saddle,  claw 
to  the   mane,  and  to  the  tail — daw  everywhere 
— always  daw !"  and  she  uttered  the  last  words 
as  though  she  were  personally  possessed  of  un- 
deniable evidence  for  what  she  advanced. 

"  The  cuckoo  !"  muttered  Waldemar  to  him- 
«df,  anxiously  watching  the  evolutions  of  the 
fiminutive  equestrian,  "  he  may  break  his  neck ! 
-^hat  horse  has  thrown  many  a  man  before 
WW ;  and  yet  he  sticks  to  him,  and,  what  is 
niore,  the  beast  does  not  seem  disposed  to  play 
any  tricks  with  him." 
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At  this  moment  the  small  rid^  im] 
steed  towards  the  extremity  of  the  V! 
for  some  seconds  was  lost  to  sight ;  in  i 
smaU  time,  however,  he  was  again  visi 
ing  along  at  headlong  pace,  and,  dartin 
wooded  bank  on  which  the  road  was  n 
way  to  make  Waldemar  wince  in  spifa 
self,  the  clatter  of  hoo&  was  heard  im 
after  upon  the  paving-stones  of  the  avi 

"  Lyulph  !"  vociferated  the  Baron,  e 
sternly,  as  soon  as  he  thought  the  obj< 
appeal  was  within  hearing. 

"  Ay !"  grunted  BabeU,  in  an  uni 
"  You  call  him  Lyulph — I  call  him  a^ 
baptized — Leo-wolf— di  creature  half 
half  wolf — an  unchristian  name  for  an  ui 
child — a  wild  thing,  all  tooth  and  cla^ 
sendes,  beissendes  ThierJ^^ 

But  at  this  juncture  the  youthfu 
made  his  appearance.  Climbing  < 
breach  in  the  wall,  to  which  we  hav< 
he  dropped  down  upon  the  pavemei 
yard,  and  sprang  with  one  bound 
Waldemar. 

*  Literally  a  beast  that  both  bites  and  \ 
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"Who  gave  you  permissioD  to  mount  my 
kne,  and  put  your  neck  in  jeopardy  after  that 
faduon  ?"  oommenoed  the  latter.     But,  instead 
^answering  the  question, 

"Ah!  old  witch,  old  hag!"  exclaimed  the 
boy,  '*  this  comes  of  your  tale-telling !"  and, 
before  any  preventive  means  could  be  put  in 
nqaisition,  he  had  darted  towards  the  object  of 
his  wrath,  and  had  torn  her  cap  from  her  head, 
in  B  manner  that  fully  justified  her  assertion  of 
Us  being  '^  all  daw."  But  his  antagonist  seemed 
I  worthy  one.      Seizing  the  imp,   who    had 
Eterally  flown  at  her  like  a  wild  cat,  with  one 
inn  round   the  neck,  and  forcing  him  down 
towards  the  earth,  she,  with  the  other  hand, 
threw  in  his  face  such  a  well-aimed  volley  of 
soapsuds,  that  he  was  forced  to  loose  his  hold. 
Ndiher  the  Baron's  anger  nor  his  dignity  could 
^d  against  this,  and,  let  what  might  be  the 
consequences,  he  did  not  attempt  to  smother  a 
bearty  laugh. 

"  Well  done,  Babeli  1"  cried  he,  "  seven  year 

^^  against   seventy,  and  a  well  fought  bout ! 

^^  done,  old   girl,  quite  right!"    and  then, 

^*^king  his  hilarity,  he  walked  up  to  the  van- 

9*^hed  combatant,  who  was  busily  engaged  in 
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wiping  the  traces  of  the  foamy  shower  from 
rage  reddened  face.     Seizing  his  arm,  "  teO 
you  sir,"  said  the  Baron,  "  is  this  the  usual 
in  which  you  l)ehave  ?" 

The  boy   drew  himself  up   with   an   air 
dignity  perfectly  comical,  and  pointing  to 
with  a  haughtiness  not  to  be  described  : 

''  She  is  not  one  of  us  /"  said  he,  as 
deprecating  any  attempt  at  an  explanation  I 
the  presence  of  her  who  had  humiliated  him. 

''  Jackanapes!"  exclaimed  Waldemar,  se^ 
taking  hold  of  the  young  rebel's  ear.      "  Y( 
ought  to  be  flogged  !" 

But  at  this,  you  would  have  said  all  the  UooAl 
in  the  child's  veins  had  receded  to  his  heait|| 
that  you  might  almost  see  swelling  within  faiij 
heaving  breast,  whilst  brow,  cheeks,  and  lipii 
became  suddenly  pale  as  death.  He  tremUed 
in  every  limb,  but  you  saw  it  was  not  from  fear, 
and  concentrating  in  his  eye  all  the  force  of 
the  warring  feelings  within  him,  he  fixed  a  look 
far  beyond  his  years  upon  the  Baron,  and  in  a 
tone  in  which  reproach  and  menace  wefe 
strangely  mingled,  but  in  which  there  was  no 
shadow  of  entreatv : 

"  Falkenburg  !"  exclaimed  he. 
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"  Your  brother,  master !"  cried  Babeli,  for- 
gettiog  every  other  consideration. 

Yes !  reader,  this  young  scape-grace,  whom, 
km  his  general  appearance  and  dress,  you 
would,  had  you  met  him  out  of  the  precincts 
of  the  ch&teau,  have  taken  for  some  cow-herd 
or  poultry-tender,  was  a  scion  of  the  proud  race 
of  Falkenburg,  Waldemar's  own  lawful  brother, 
whose  birth  cost  his  mother  her  life. 

And  there  he  stood,  glaring  at  Waldemar, 
with  Waldemar's  own  haughty  eye,  and  on 
^ery  feature  was  stamped  the  innate  conscious- 
ness of  what  was  due  to  his  name.  Babeli 
herself  had  now  subsided  into  silence;  but 
perhaps  more  than  all,  her  previous  exclamation 
umI  a  sign  she  made  him,  arrested  the  Baron. 
Giving  a  jerk  to  his  captive,  that  sent  him 
spuming  past  the  washing-tub  in  the  direction 
rf  the  gate, 

"  Be  off  with  you,  young  savage !"  he  ex- 
*^ed,  "  you  and  I  must  have  some  talk  by 
and  bye — for  the  moment,  try  to  keep  out  of 
"mischief.  What  an  animal !"  he  added,  turning 
^  Babeli,  when  the  brat  had  disappeared. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain :  Wal- 
rtemar's  fether  had  one  feeling  almost  as  strong 
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me  siigniesi;  mnuence  in  ine  anair  oi  uif 
l)lougshares  &c.  Fifteen  years  after  tl 
of  her  last  child,  Waldemar,  and  eighteen 
after  the  death  of  her  only  daughter,  tfa 
von  Falkenburg  gave  birth  to  a  son,  an 
having  previously  begged  that  he  mi 
named  Leowulf,  after  a  very  fiunous  f 
of  her  own.  From  that  moment,  ui 
hour  of  his  own  death,  which  happened 
months  later,  the  bereaved  Lord  of  FaU 
could  never  be  persuaded  to  see  the  ii 
cause  of  his  cureless  grief.  He  repairec 
Residence,  leaving  the  infant  to  the  < 
Babeli,  who  instead  of  providing  a 
brought  it  up  on  spoon-food,  expecti 
some  time  that  each  day  would  be  its  hi 
Uved,  however,  and  prospered  against  wi 
weather,  and  the  savage  instincts  devdc 
the  creature  at  a  later  period,  were  ma 
cribed  by  Babeli  to  the  fact  of  her  havioj 
the  age  of  six  or  eight  months  old,  fed  : 
game  porridge,  game  being  what  she  c 
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its  best  command.  Since  his  father's 
Waldemar  had  never  inhabited  the 
more  than  for  two  or  three  months 
le,  and  young  Lyulph,  as  he  was  corn- 
called,  had  attained  to  the  age  of  eight 
/without  any  greater  care  being  spent  upon 
,tban  it  was  in  the  power  of  Babeli  and 
the  hxmtsman,  her  husband,  to  bestow, 
latter,  a  simple-minded,  gentle-tempered, 
man,  stood  in  awe  of  the  desperate  pro- 
of the  young  lordling,  and  yet,  what- 
r  better  qualities  might  be  hidden  in  that 
Btored  nature  were  called  forth  by  contact 
k  the  old  Jagevy  whereas  between  Babeli  and 
^  strange  nursling  there  was  eternal  war, 
ukk  did  not  prevent  her  from  loving  Lyulph 
h  the  love  of  a  she-hysena  for  her  cub.  To 
the  truth,  scandal  had,  half  a  century  ago, 
mised  that  Babeli  was  not  altogether  uncon- 
:ted  by  certain  ties,  with  the  noble  masters 
the  castle,  and  there  were  those  who,  when 
5y  spoke  of  "  Master  Martin's  shrew"  (a  name 
e  enjoyed)  as  belonging  to  '*  the  times  of 
psmond  the  Long-Toothed,"  hinted  myste- 
usly  at  the  circumstance  of  Babeli's  mother 
nng  been  said  to  rule  supreme  over  Walde- 
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mar's  grandfather,  between  the  death  c 
second  wife  and  his  marriage  with  the 
Be  this   as  it   may,   Babeli  was  a  piv 
person,  and  even  the  unmanageable  Wak 
never  attempted  to  gainsay  any  decree  of  1 

If  in  turn,  it  could  ever  be  the  lot  c 
human  being  to  be  feared  by  Babeli,  V 
evident  that  that  being  would  eventual 
Lyulph.  Already  there  might  be  obi 
symptoms  of  this  feeling;  and  any  om 
should  have  observed  Babeli,  as  she  wi 
her  young  tormentor,  change  colour  8 
brother's  threat,  would  have  seen  that  sh 
scarcely  less  revolted  by  it  than  the  boy  hi 
and  that  her  whole  mind  was  absorbed  1 
idea  of  the  consequences  the  possible  exe 
of  such  a  menace  might  have  upon  so  vio 
nature,  as  was  his. 

"  An  animal !"  retorted  the  old  w 
echoing  the  Baron's  words,  "  a  cock  c 
heath,  a  boar-cub,  a  hungry  cat,  a  squii 
kite,  but  a  Falkenburg,  Master,  a  Falken 
Eagle's  young,  lion's  breed,  wolfs  spaw 
devil,  but  come  o'  them  who  built  yoi 
up  yonder,"  and  the  old  woman,  pointi 
the  ruined   tower   above    them,   chuckl< 
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she  felt  some  vague  sort  of  gratification 
icatmg  the  claims  of  the  ancient  race  to 

r  said  Waldemar,  with  a  suppressed 
i  casting  an  involuntary  glance  over  the 
m  around  him,  **  it  might  be  all  very 
e,  but  it  won't  do  much  now-a-days; 
:ower  is  an  empty  shell/' 
0  knows,  but  there  may  be  those  yet 
U  fiU  it  ?"  rejoined  Babeli,  mysteriously, 
lave  not  forgotten  the  legend  of  the 
Falkenburg,  who  spent  all  he  had  to 
le  Kaiser  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  who, 
return  (he  was  called  Gottfried  of  the 
)set),  foimd — " 

0,  never  mind  our  legends,  BabeU," 
ted  the  Baron;  "I  know  we  have  as 
the  family  as  would  last  from  now  till 
*  when  Lyulph  shall  be  twenty-one ; 
i  not  come  here  for  them/' 
d,  pray,  what  did  you  come  for, 
'"  asked  the  old  woman,  drying  her 
id  looking  as  though  she  thought  she 
eoessarily  be  speedily  employed  upon 
Dg,  other  than  washing ;  "  for  it's 
now  since  we've  seen  you." 
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"  I  came  here  to  meet  some  one,"  said  H^ 
"  and—" 

"  Meet  some  one !"  ejaculated  Babdi ;  "  mi 
who,  and  how?  and  lodging  and  servants f 
W^eet,  indeed !  mercy  of  us !" 

"  You  need  not  alarm  yourself/'   resumed 
Waldemar ;  '^  'tis  an  old  friend  of  yours,  Mai 
Eberstein  ;  and  I  suppose  there  is  still  fish  and 
game  enough  hereabouts  to  supply  our  tal)k|| 
and  that  in  the  cellar  there  may  still  be 
to  drink ;  and  in  the  cupboardSi  linai  for 
beds." 

"  Oh !  for  that,"  answered  Babdi,  mudi 
mollified,  "  there's  all  the  wine  your  sainted 
father  never  touched ;  Hochheimer,  and  Bjides- 
heimer,  and  Scharlachberger,  and  red  Assmanns- 
hauser,  enough  to  drown  a  dozen ;  and  ifc 
isn't  game  that'll  ever  be  wanting ;  besides  the 
trout  that  are  alive  in  the  tub,  right  behind 
you  there,  and  that  Martin  was  going  over  to- 
day to  Platzendorf  to  sell ;  and  a  basket  iUl  of 
Krebsen  the  young  spoiler  scratched  up  last 
night  (he  was  at  it  till  past  ten  o'clock,  hooting 
away  at  the  moon,  like  a  Bohemian  owl) .  Oh ! 
there's  plenty  to  eat,"  added  she,  with  a  kind 
of  offended  pride,    "  so  long  as  those  you're 


i-u  puitiujajb,  ail)  uiiiii-in;«  iii.jinjj'-siiijKn, 
without  pedigrees,  to  me,  for  I'll  eiiU 
the  wood-demon,  if  you  do,  sooner  than 
they  shall  see  the  stag-ribs  and  hares  at  the 
nburg,  served  up  on  dishes  of  cracked 
enware,  and  the  wines  of  the  Falkenburg 
s  drunk  out  of  anything,  but  goblets  of 
"  and  with  this  threat,  and  this  injunction 
i  disappeared,  leaving   Waldemar  to  his 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Two  months  passed  over,  and  still  our  part 
remained  at  Friedrichsbad.  Ladv  Maiiow 
stayed,  because  Lilian  was  sufficiently  amusa 
to  aver  that  her  health  received  the  most  extn 
ordinary  beneGt  from  the  waters ;  the  FTaiii' 
boroughs  could  not  move,  because  Lord 
Flamborough's  gout,  for  which  the  baths  wen 
really  necessary,  forced  them  to  remain.  As  to 
Fred  Montague  and  his  father,  they  simply  pio- 
longed  their  stay  because  the  others  did  so. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  September.  AB 
thoughts  of  a  war  with  France  were  at  an  end 
and  those  who  had,  upon  that  contingency 
built  all  their  hopes  of  future  distinction  att' 
fame,  fell  from  downright  despair,  into  tl 
^'^^gg<5"^tion  of  all  the  evils  so  natimilly  engP 
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dered  by  a  garrison  life  in  a  Residence-town. 
The    lazy   became    lazier,  the   turbulent  more 
turbulent   still.       Those  who   had    ever   been 
guilty    of    the    sin  of  drunkenness  were  now 
seldom  or  never  sober ;  the  gamesters  gambled 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  as  to  the  mere 
eaters,  the    FresscTy  as  they  were  styled,  the 
consumption  of  animal  food  amongst  them  was 
qmte   fabulous,  and  no  one  would  have  been 
much   surprised  had  he  seen  an  entire  sheep 
^sappear  in  the  capacious  maw  of  Aschenheim 
and  his  compeers. 

The  disappointment  of  Waldemar,  although 
great,  was  not  so  overwhelming  as  might  have 
been  supposed.     In  the  first  place,  the  certainty 
of  peace  had  come  on  gradually,  and  after  many 
fluctuations  of  opinion,  many  ups  and  downs  of 
kope  and  fear,  which  had  served  to  prepare  the 
PKult,  and  render   it   less  abrupt ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  Waldenciar  had  foimd  for  himself  an 
occupation,  and    to  repeat  his  own  expression 

• 

ma  former  letter   to   his  friend,  Max,  he  was 
cheating  his  hunger  with  a  crumb. 

The  great  object  with  this  impatient  and 
restless  nature  vras  activity  ;  the  end  to  he 
attained  by    the     development  of  that  activitv 
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was,  as  in  all  really  enterprising  and  adveo- 
turous  natures,  a  secondary  consideration.  He 
had  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  it  wai 
''  worth  while"  to  undertake  Helen  Maiiowe'f 
conquest,  qu'elle  en  valait  la  peine^  but  beyoM 
this,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  reflections  of  Monsiea 
de  Falkenburg  did  not  at  present  lead,  iii 
morality,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  was  c 
a  sort  but  too  common  with  his  class  and  kind 
In  his  ideas  of  honour,  women  had  absolute! 
nothing  to  do ;  they  had  as  little  right  to  b 
taken  into  account  in  a  question  of  uprightnesi 
honesty,  truth,  or  good  faith,  as,  in  the  belief  c 
a  Mahomedan,  they  had  a  right  to  a  sou 
Waldemar's  preconceived  opinions,  touching  tb 
softer  sex,  were  instinctively  unfavourable,  ao 
unluckily,  his  experience  had  served  only  t 
fortify  this  tendency.  He  was  morally  cot 
vinced  that  female  virtue  did  not  exist,  and  i 
this  respect  he  went  further  even  than  mo 
Frenchmen  do,  let  alone  Germans.  H 
contempt  for  women  was  so  profound,  that,  i 
he  himself  truly  acknowledged,  he  had  nevi 
yet  sufficiently  put  it  aside  to  be  able  to  attac 
himself  to  any  one  amongst  the  many  whom  I 
had  forced  to  submit  to  his  sway.     And  y 
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O  favourite,  nay,  almost   the  exclusive,   em- 
Kyment  of  his  life  had  been  hitherto  seduc- 

r 

pp. 

^^nie  word  is  an  ugly  one,  but  none  other  will 
ly  its  place.  Falkenburg,  who,  under  simi- 
curcumstances  would  have  thought  it  the 
\t  thing  in  the  world  to  be  a  Regulus,  than 
pbom  no  knight  of  old  ever  had  more  exalted 
|r  more  chivalrous  notions,  where  things  lay 
|ttween  man  and  man, — Falkenburg,  where 
^omen  were  concerned,  deemed  the  commonest 
pod  faith  a  superfluity.  I  never  said  he  was 
IB  amiable  person,  that  his  character  was  an 
ttimable  one,  or  that  his  sentiments  were  com- 
aendable,  but  without  attempting  to  excuse  his 
ndts,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  came  almost 
Qtirely  from  mis-prision,  that  they  proceeded 
0t  so  much  from  vices  resident  within  himself 
8  from  the  supposition  of  viciousness  in  others, 
nd  that  error  had  to  the  full  as  great  a  part  in 
lis  evil  deeds  as  downright  guilt.  In  one 
espect  Waldemar,  according  to  his  own  par- 
icular  creed,  acted  conscientiously.  He  was 
iccustomed  to  say,  upon  the  rare  occasions  when 
be  condescended  to  defend  himself,  that  he  had 
never  owed  a  single  succes  to  a  false  promise,  or 
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to  the  holding  out  even  of  a  false  hope.  It 
mainly  served  to  increase  bis  low  estimate  d 
feminine  worth,  that,  to  obtsdn  all  that  shodc 
be  held  dearer  than  life,  he  had  never  needed 
even  to  swear  to  an  undying  flame. 

From  the  period  of  the  conversation  he  hflu 
had  with  her  upon  the  night  of  the  feu  dCartifid 
Helen  Marlowe  had  never  ceased  being  a  subje< 
of  curiosity  to  Falkenburg.  His  own  fedio^ 
towards  her  were  what  seemed  to  him  strangea 
of  all.  She  preoccupied  him  almost  incessanA; 
and  yet,  it  was  not  in  the  same  way  in  whic 
other  girls  and  women  had  done  so.  For  tl 
first  time  in  his  life  he  was,  in  despite  of  hin 
self,  not  entirely  indifferent  to  a  woman's  of 
nion,  and  he  felt,  though  he  took  good  care  w 
to  avow  it  to  himself,  that  he  should  not  1 
pleased  at  Helen's  thinking  ill  of  him. 

Take  care  of  the  Unknown !  there  is  tl 
maxim  that  should  be  eternally  repeated  ' 
those  who  place  their  pride  in  remaining  invu 
nerable.  In  the  so-called  (and  much  mi 
called)  affairs  of  the  heart,  where  nine  times  oi 
of  ten  the  heart  has  literally  nothing  to  do,  tb 
Unknown  is  the  sole  vanquisher  of  these  uivii 
cible  Achilles.     If  the   miraculous   armour  i 
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warrior  be  virtue,  he  is  usually  the  victim 

iTf  perversity  so  atrocious,    that  any  one  less 

defended,  would  turn  away  in  disgust,  and 

to  flight ;  whereas,  if  his  defence  consist  in 

ience  and  distrust,  real  purity  and  simpli- 

often  strike  at  once  at  the  unarmed  heel, 

the  champion  lies  prostrate,  and  scarcely 

ing  whence  came  his  defeat. 

Certain  it  is  that,  for  more  than  two  months 

aldemar  hardly  passed  a  day  without  seeing 

en,  and  that  a  day  so  passed  would  have 

ed    out   of  the   natural   order   of    things. 

Amongst  the  officers  of  the  L garrison, 

fcere  were  many  conjectures  and  surmises,  but 
ftdkenburg's  reputation  was  such,  that  in  any 
Qatter  where  he  was  concerned,  it  was  usually 
soeived  that  the  fewer  comments  were  made 
le  better,  whilst    amongst    the   little  English 
rde   at  Friedrichsbad,  a  mere  flirtation,  sup- 
ising  it  even  to  exist,  was  by  no  means  a  thing 
excite    any   one's  surprise.     Besides,  nearly 
A  individual  member  of  the  party  was  occu- 
jd  with  his  or  her  own  private  special  engage- 
mts,   and    had    no  time  to   attend  to  other 
>ple's  concerns. 
Lilian  Cameron  had  to  listen  to  the  admira- 
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tion  of  the  whole  world  in  general,  and  u 
particular  to  the  humbly  idolatrous  effusions  c 
Wilhelm  Norberg,  whom  she  took  care  t« 
discourage  only  just  so  much  as  should  kep] 
him  constantly  up  to  the  pitch  of  adoration 
her  vanity  required.  Catherine  Grantley  wa 
busy  ''  catching "  Sir  James  Inglewood,  an< 
had  the  exceedingly  convenient  gout  of  Lor 
Flamborough  not  obliged  his  wife  and  daugb 
ters  to  remain  in  their  present  quarters,  th 
circumstance  of  Sir  James  having  determine 
to  pass  the  beginning  of  the  shooting*season  £ 
Friedrichsbad,  would  have  been  a  suffidec 
reason,  though  scarcely  an  excuse,  for  the  pre 
longed  sojourn  of  a  family  who  had  such  dir 
designs  upon  that  pre-destined  yoimg  gentleman 
Sclina,  indeed,  being  the  person  most  at  libert 
of  the  whole  set,  might  have  been  troublesome 
and  worried  her  neighbours  a  little,  but  luddl 
she  too  had  an  occupation  which  engrosse 
much  of  her  time  and  thoughts.  She  wa 
writing  a  novel !  and  every  hour  that  was  nc 
spent  in  dancing,  dressing,  or  pic-nicking,  W8 
devoted  to  the  task  of  benefitting  her  felloin 
creatures  in  a  work,  which,  by  all  those  t 
whom  she  had  vouchsafed  to  commimicate  h( 
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iS  affirmed  to  be  of  a  highly  moral  and 
ire  tendency. 

1    to  all  this,  too,  there  was  another 
r  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  both  Walde- 

Helen  ;  neither  were  rich  ;  and  whilst, 
one  hand,  it  was  not  supposed  that 
irg  could  *  mean    anything    "  serious  " 

a  girl  so  entirely  portionless  as  Miss 
t;  on  the  other,  whatever  his  fascina- 
/aldemar's  fortune  was  known  to  be 
U  to  make  his  conquest  an  object  of 
proper-minded,  substantial,  prudent, 
dies,  who  had  been  well  trained  and  tu- 
rough  two  seasons  by  a  London  mamma, 
ght  how  to  risk  ventures  only  for 
izes.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was, 
ive  said,  that  Waldemar  was  pretty 
liberty  to  follow  up  his  schemes  with 
to  Helen,  whatever  those  schemes 
e. 
^e   you   seen  what  a    marriage   Sarah 

has  made?"  asked  one  evening  of  her 
elina  Grantley,  as,  during  the  pauses  of 
rka  at  Lady  Flamborough's,  the  small 
:s  which  yet  represented  la  soci^t^  at 
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Friixlrichsbad,    were    gathered    round  a 
fiill  of  babas  and  cakes. 

"  No/'  iinswered  several  voices  at  once.  " 
hjis  she  married  ?" — "  she  wasn't  pretty  at  iL' 

"Well,"  resumed  Selina,  "she  has 
sixty  thousand  a-vear  for  all  that,  and  an 
coront*t ;  she  is  now  Ladv  Trenmore.** 

"  What  !  Lackhampton's   father  ?  "— «  Y( 
don't  surolv  mean   the  old  man  ?"  — "  It 
he  an  invention,"  these  and  a  hundred  odial 
such  exclamations  burst  forth  from  the  wfaob^ 
party. 

"  God  bless  my  soul.  Miss  Grantley,"  drawled 
out  Sir  James  Inglewood,  lounging  up  from  Ui'liti 
arm-chair.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  old 
Trenmoro  has  *lx»en  and  done  it*  after  that 
fashion — why,  he  must  be  past  eighty, — ^my 
mother's  father  and  he  were  together  at  Eton." 

*'  Never  you  mind,  Sir  James,"  replied  Sehna, 
'*  I  do  mean  to*  say  that  he  has  married  Sarah 
Carston,  and  that  you  may  see  all  the  details  of 
the  marriage  to-morrow  or  next  day  in  the 
paper,  for  I  had  my  news  from  London  to-day." 

*'  Poor  Sarah !"  said  Helen  Marlowe  with  a 
sigh. 
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i  "  WeD,  Tin  sure  !"  cried  Selina  with  a  laugh, 
A  ''^^^^  ^  ^  most  extraordinary  lamentation, 
S  Helen.  Do  you  think  sixty  thousand  a-year  are 
V  to  be  obtained  every  day  by  forlorn  damsels  who 
W  4are  not  as  many  farthings?  I  know  many 
.  Ho  would  do  anything  to  catch  half  as  much," 
^e  added  pointedly.     (Her  sister  blushed). 

"With  or  without  the  husband  of  eighty  ?"    * 
3sked  Fred  Montague  with  a  smile. 

**  Above  all,  if  he  were  eighty,"  whispered 
^^aldemar,  who  stood  behind  Selina. 

"  I  still  say,  *  poor  Sarah,' "  repeated  Helen 

^^ously,  "  for  I  knew  her  very  well ;  her  aunt, 

-^dy  Fotheringham,  lived  close  to  us  in  Hamp- 

^Wre,  and  Sarah  and  I  were  very  intimate  while 

^^^  aunt  lived ;  but  when  she  died,  about  a  year 

^0,  without  a  will,  everything  went  to  her  son, 

^to   for    some    reason    could    not    bear    the 

^^J^tons,  and  poor    Sarah  found  herself  with 

^^J'  mother  in  such  reduced  circumstances,  that 

J^t  before  we  came  abroad,  I  received  a  letter 

^"'^rn   her  in  which  she  actually  told  me   she 

^^ant  to  try  to  give  lessons  in  drawing  " 

*'  Well,"  murmured  Lilian  Cameron,  with  her 
^^gdove-like  voice,  "  that  is  certainly  very  unfor- 
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tunate ;  but  I  cannot  look  upon  it  as  a  just 
cation  for  having  sold  herself  for  money." 

"Sold  herself!"  repeated  Helen,  "QhlL 
how  harsh  you  are  !  At  any  rate,  poor  Sa 
will  be  the  only  sacrifice ;  her  mother's  last  yc 
may  be  surrounded  by  comfort,  whilst  she  al 
suffers :  and,  if  I  know  anything  of  her, 
will  devote  herself  to  Lord  Trenmore  with 
ardour  of  gratitude  and  devotion  that  will  m. 
the  few  years  he  has  to  pass  upon  earth,  perh 
the  happiest  he  ever  knew." 

**  Say  what  you  will,"  lisped  Cathei 
Grantley,  "  a  money  match  is  an  odious  thir 

"  You  must  remember,"  replied  Helen,  "  1 
all  Sixrsh  Carston's  misfortunes,  however,  a 
from  a  love-match." 

"  How  so  ?"  asked  several  voices. 

"  Why,  her  mother  and  Lady  Fotheringfc 
were  two  sisters,  two  Miss  Welbys,  who  had 
great  fortunes.  The  eldest  married  well,  wt 
the  youngest  married  most  imprudently,  Capt 
Carston,  after  having  been  engaged  to  hifn 
three  years.  He  was  as  ill-off  as  herself ; 
own  family  were  angered  with  her  beyond  ra 
sure  ;  and  her  life,  and  that  of  her  children,  v 
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one  after  the  other,  leaving  only  Sarah  at 

has  been  one,  I  imagine,  of  bitter  privation 

anxiety.  After  Sir  Lawrence  Fotheringham's 

I,  her  aunt  did  a  great  deal  for  Sarah,  and 

certain  meant  to  leave  her  and  her  mother 

independence,  but  her  dying  without  a  will 

them  into  a  worse  state  than  ever,  for 

lost  even  the  allowance  she  had  made  Mrs. 

>n  for  some  years." 
Well,  I  must  say,  Helen,  you  are  very  pro- 
bic,"  observed  Lilian,  allowing  a  gently  re- 
proachful expression  to  throw  its  shade  over  her 
bvely  eyes.  "I  can  conceive  no  life  happier 
Ihan  one  of  entire  devotion  to  the  person  one 
bves,  and  the  privations  you  speak  of,  and  the 
|>overty  shared  together,  ought,  I  should  think, 
to  be  joyfully  accepted  by  a  really  attached  wife, 
proving  to  her  husband  that  he  was  loved  for 
^self  alone." 

Lily,  it  must  be  remarked,  was  placed  just  in 

tbe  curve  of  a  grand  piano,  at  whose  keys  sat 

Norberg,  so  that  every  word  she  spoke  passed, 

as  it  were,  first  through  him,  and  she   could 

allow  her  soft  glances  to  rest  upon  the  young 

»6sf  s  features,  without  being  noticed. 

lily  was  more  cruelly  beautiful  at  this  precise 

VOL.  h  Q 
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moment  than  anything  that  oould  be  ii 

She  bent  down,  her  white  hand  suppoi 
head,  until  her  long  golden  curls  sn 
instrument  on  which  she  leant,  whilst  i 
melting,  dewy  Ups,  words  of  soft-import 
languidly,  and  from  her  heavenly  eyes 
forth  glances  that  might  have  set  the 
a  saint  on  fire.  One  of  these  gku 
allowed  lingeringly  to  rest  upon  Wilheb 
pursued : 

^'I  confess,  notwithstanding  all  yoi 
ments,  Helen,  that  I  must  continue 
Lady to  your  friend,  Miss  Carsto 

"What  did  she  do?"  enquired,  pa 
cally,  Sir  James  Inglewood. 

**  Oh !  an  old  story,"  rejoined  Selina  ( 
"  she  was  a  Countess  in  her  own  right 
know,  and  married  a  gardener  after  i 
romantic  fashion  possible." 

"  She  had  the  satisfaction  of  proviuj 
to  whom  she  had  given  her  heart,  1 
could  sacrifice  gladly  every  worldly  cons 
in  his  favoiu-,"  added  Lily,  with  an  air 
innocently  fond  enthusiasm,  that  u] 
stage  would  have  made  the  fortune 
actress. 
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iioAerg  felt  that  a  word  or  a  look  more, 
ud  he  should  be  threatened  with  iDsanity. 

"  Confound  the  Katze  /"  muttered  Fred 
UoDtague,  as  he  walked  away  from  the  tea- 

^  One  word,  Lily/'  said  Helen.  "  I  am  per- 
liips  more  of  your  opinion  than  you  fancy.     I 

cm  quite  understand  Lady 's  conduct ;  by 

ifr  sacrifice,  she  could  ensure  the  happiness  of 
the  person  she  had  thought  proper  to  choose, 
And  m  that  case  I  cannot  understand  the  hesi- 
tation even  of  a  moment — but  there  are  cases 
where  nothing  but  misery  to  both  is  to  be 
gained,  and  then,  I  say  again,  that  what  is 
called  a  love-match,  is  an  unpardonable  fault  I" 
"  A  mighty  prudent  young  lady,"  whispered 
Sir  James  Inglewood,  as  he  led  Catherine 
S^ntlv  back  into  the  drawing-room. 

"  One  hates  to  see  that  mercenary  spirit  in  a 
pri !"  replied  his  partner. 

"  I  wish  you  would  teach  me  the  Redowa, 
Monsieur  Norberg,"  said  Lily.  "  Do  let  us  try 
^  Redowa ;  Monsieur  Norberg  will  show  it 
^/'and  m  a  few  moments,  the  whole  party 
*cre  busy  learning  the  new  dance,  which  Wal- 

Q  2 
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demar  and  the  musician  alone  could  executB 
perfection. 

'*  What  do  you  call  that^  Miss  Mailowel 
askinl  the  Baron,  giving  a  side  glance  at 
as  she  sdlowed  the  arm  of  the  artist  to 
her  waist,  and  went  floating  down  the  room, 
thistledown  on  the  autumn  air. 

Helen  looked  serious,  and  almost  pained.     ^ 

"I  do  not  like  it  at  all,"  said  she;  "i 
shocks  me  ver\'  much.  I  cannot  imagine  hm 
Lily  can  have  the  heart !" 

Falkenburg  laughed.  "The  heart!"  echoel 
h{\  "  Your  cousin  Lily,  as  you  call  her,  i 
mercly  exercising  Iut  woman's  trade,  keepiii| 
her  hand  in,  making  experiments,"  he  addedl 
with  a  sneer ;  "  but  I  ciilled  your  attention  U 
her,  because  I  never  l(*t  the  opportunity  slip  oi 
proving  to  the  daughters  of  Albion,  that  in  d 
that  appertixins  to  the  domain  of  coquetry,  the; 
are,  sans  que  cela  paraisse^  as  great  and  dip 
proficients  as  any  of  the  continental  fair  ones 
they  are  so  fond  of  condemnmg." 

"  Let  us  leave  th<i  coquetrj'  out  of  the  ques- 
tion," rejoined  Helen  ;  "  it  is  not  honest." 

"  I  really  must   confess,"  resumed  Falken- 
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burg,  "that  I  never  should  have  thought  of 
bringing  such  grave  considerations  to  bear  upon 
a  baD-room  flirtation." 

"  BaD-room  flirtation !"  said  she ;  "  but  how 
do  you  know  what  it  may  cost  that  poor  boy  ? 
Lily  does  not  mean  to  marry  him,  she  would 
not  even  permit  him  to  presume  so  far  as  to 
dedare  his  affection  for  her,  and  yet  she  does 
^erything  in  her  power  to  increase  that  aff^ec- 
tioD." 

Waldemar  laughed.  Helen  looked  him  fiill 
^  the  face. 

"It  is  no  laughing  matter.  Monsieur  do 
Falkenburg,"  said  she,  in  a  tone,  that,  do  what 
he  would,  forced  him  to  attend  to  her ;  "it  is 
fcloyal,  and  T  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  such 
things  of  Lily,  who  is  in  other  respects  a  verj' 
ffcellent  person,  and  whom  I  love  with  all  my 
^^*  (the  fact  was,  that  the  good  fellowship 
l^tween  Helen  and  the  Baron,  went  so  far  that, 
^thout  either  of  them  examining  the  cause  of 
their  intimacy,  or  thinking  how  odd  it  was  it 
^ould  exist,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  exchang- 
^  their  ideas  and  opinions,  as  though  they 
^^  been  friends  from  their  birth),  "  but  she 
^  no  right  to  behave  as  she  does  to  Norberg ; 
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it  is  worse  than  false,  it  is  cowardly,  for  whi 
she  is  in  fact  deceiving  him,  she  reserves  i 
herself,  before  the  world,  the  perfect  rights 
saying  she  never  afforded  him  any  encouragi 
mcnt." 

"  Well,"  retorted  Waldemar,  "  so  much  d 
better  for  her ;  and  she  turns  out  after  aB, 
be  cleverer  than  I  thought  her." 

*'  For  shame.  Monsieur  de  Falkenburg,''  n 
Helen ;  "  why  aflFect  such  sentiments  ?  it 
impossible  you  should  really  feel  them." 

"  Why  not,  if  you  please  ?" 

"  Because,"  and  this  time  her  bright  di 
look  seemed  as  though  it  would  dive  down  ii 
the  very  interior  of  his  conscience,  "  because 
such  conduct  as  that  to  which  we  allude  is  d 
honourable,  treacherous ;  call  it  by  what  nai 
you  will,  its  object  is  to  obtain  by  unfair  mea 
what  there  is  no  intention  of  requiting.  T 
affections  of  the  heart  are  a  possession,  a  tn 
sure — try  to  laugh  at  what  I  say — ^which  it 
as  dishonest  to  steal,  as  it  would  be  to  bom 
under  fidse  pretences,  a  purse  full  of  gold,  whi 
you  had  no  intention  whatever  of  returning." 

There  was  something  so  straightforward 
Helen's  tone  and   look,  that  Waldemar  ret 
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did  not  laugh,  but  contented  himself  with  try- 
ing to  appear  incapable  of  appreciating  such 
%ii-flown  sentiments,  and  he  was  preparing  to 
i^mmenoe  dancing,  when  the  music  ceased, 
lod  other  amusements  were  clamoured  for. 

Some  one  suggested  fortune-telling,  but  re- 

^lUfed  a  certain  book,  which   none  could  tell 

^iiere  to  find,  until  Helen  aflirmed    she   had 

^^  it  in  Selina's  room,  and  offered  to  go  and 

fttch  it. 

As  she  passed  down  a  long  passage  leading 
froQi  the  room  occupied  by  the  Miss  Grantleys 
to  the  staircase,  she  thought  she  heard  a  voice 
^^^tting  faintly  from  an  inner  room.  She 
^pped  and  listened. 

**  Warner !"  said  the  voice,  distinctly,  "  is 
tl^t  you  ?     Warner !  pray,  come  here." 

Helen  went  to  the  door,  whence  she  thought 
tlie  sound  proceeded,  and  knocked  gently. 
**  Come  in,"  said  the  same  voice. 
'*It  is  not  Warner,"   said   Helen,    as   she 
opened  the  door,  and  then,  suddenly  retreating : 
"Oh,    dear     Lord    Jlamborough !"     she    ex- 
^^'^iined,  when  she  discovered  the  inmate  of  the 
chamber,    "  I    beg   your   pardon   a   thousand 
times." 


''  i)ut,  lis    vou   look  vcrv   irood-naturcd,  ] 
vou  will  do  mu  a  vitv  <j:n'at  scrvici' ?" 

"  Oh  !  anything,  anything,"  rejoined 
eagerly,  **  tell  me  what  you  wish." 
J  "  Why,  you  see,"  pursued  he,  "  my 

broken,   and   somehow  or   other   they 
forget  to  have  it  mended,  so  that  I  am  < 
to  call  when  I  want  anything,  as  I  cam 
up  to  help  myself.     Just  now,  I  thought 
Lady   Flamborough's   maid   who   was 
passage,  and  I  wanted  her  on  account 
horrid,  smoky  atmosphere  I  have  been 
in  for  the  last  hom-.     The  key  of  the  sU 
got  turned   the  wrong  way,  and  I  she 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  youn 
if  you  would  take  the  trouble  of  sending 
Simmons  or   Au^ste   to   set  it  ri^cht. 
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that  it  wouM  be  a  labour  of  Hercules  to  get 
iny  of  them  near  him. 

"  There,"  she  said  gaily,  as  she  came  tripping 
l»ck  from  her  errand  into  the  room,  "  it  is  all 
m  order  now,  and  I  hope  will  not  trouble  you 
w»y  more ;  but  do  you  not  think,  that,  in  order 
^  get  rid  of  the  smoke  in  the  room,  it  might 
« as  well  to  open  one  of  your  windows  a  little  ? 
^  night  is  very  warm,  and  you  will  not  feel 
the  air." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dear  Miss  Mar- 

^^^l  you  are  very  kind." 

Helen  hopped  about  the  room,  light  as  a 

'c  bird,  and  did  ccrtairdy  seem  to  merit  well 

^^  surname    of  la  bergeronnette^  whilst  the 

^"^id  watched   her   as    though   her  presence 

^^'e  him  infinite  delight. 

M)rd  Flamborough  was  an  old  gentleman  of 

^  old  school,   polite  and  courteous   as  that 

^lich  grand  seignem*  of  whom  it  was  once 

^^  quHl  saluerait  meme  la  goutte.     He  had 

^^^r  been  famous   for   any  great   intellectual 

^P^city,  but  he  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 

^^Id,  and  knew  a  good  deal  of  human  nature. 

^^ce   his   arrival   at    Friedrichsbad,    he    had 

^^cely  ever  left  his  room,  and  his  wife  and 
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daughters  assured  their  friends  that  he  could    | 
not  endure  the  thoughts  of  seeing  any  one,  but 
preferred  being  left  entirely  alone. 

There  was  something  in  the  appearance  of 
this  neglected  master  of  a  house,  where  gaieties 
were  going  on,  which  inexpressibly  touched 
Helen,  and  she  longed  to  be  of  use  to  him. 
Still,  the  declarations  of  his  aversion  for  aD 
society,  so  often  repeated  by  those  who 
should  know  best,  recurred  to  Helen's  mind, 
and  as  soon  as  she  had  seen  the  smoke  pretty 
well  dispelled,  she  closed  the  window,  and  pr&- 
])ared  to  take  her  leave. 

"  And  I  dare  say,  cock-crow  will  hardly  find 
you  in  your  bed  ;  is  it  not  so  ?"  said  the  invalid, 
with  a  gentle  smile. 

"  Oh !  we  rarely  stay  even  till  twelve,"  an- 
swered Helen. 

"  We  were  more  intrepid  in  my  day,"  re- 
joined his  Lordship ;  "  I  have  during  whole 
seasons  never  slept,  save  from  daylight  until 
dusk.  Well!"  he  added,  with  a  sigh,  "I 
sometimes  wish  I  could  have  had  a  room  on  the 
floor  below ;  I  might  have  heard  all  your  voices, 
if  I  could  not  see  what  was  going  on.*' 

This  was  a  new  light  for  Helen. 
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"But,"  observed  she,  "would  it  not  have 
Asturbed  you  too  much  ?  I  thought  quiet  was 
requisite." 

Lord  Flamborough  smiled  a  mournful  smile. 
"  Yes,"  he  rejoined, "  that  is  what  they  tell  me ; 
kit  too  much  quiet  may  sometimes  become  a 
Etde  like  ennui ; — that  is  a  word  you  know 
nothing  of/' 

Hden's  heart  yearned  more  and  more  towards 
^  gentle,  mild  spoken,  solitary  old  man ;  she 
<lid  not  know  whether  she  ought  to  venture,  yet 
l^kind  nature  as  usual  got  the  upper  hand, 
and- 

"  If  I  might  sometimes  be  allowed,"  faltered 
*he,  blushing  and  half  frightened  at  her  own 
boldness,  "  if  I  might  sometimes  come  and  sit 
^th  you,  or  read  to  you — we  see  no  paper  but 
^e  *  Galignani,'  which  my  aunt  keeps  all  to 
l^crself,  and  I  should  sometimes  be  very  glad  to 
see  the  '  Times,' "  (her  eye  had  caught  sight  of 
Ws  paper  lying  upon  a  table). 

Helen  was  very  awkward,  and  did  not  know 
W  to  offer  her  services.  Lord  Flamborough 
^  too  experienced  a  diplomatist  not  to  pcr- 
^ve  this,  and  he  liked  her  all  the  better. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  he  with  genuine 
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emotion,  and  suffering  all  the  while  from  the 
thought  that  it  was  a  stranger  who  offered  to 
tend  and  solace  him,  "  it  would,  I  fear,  be  very 
tiresome  for  you  to  give  any  of  your  time  to  a 
sick  old  man,  not  that  I  am  quite  so  querulous 
as  Doctor  Johnson's  gouty  patient,  but  be  assured 
that  th(^  sight  of  your  fair  face  will  rejoice  me 
whenever  it  shall  please  you  to  let  it  peep  in  at 
my  door." 

**  Then,"  said  Helen,  joining  her  little  hamb 
together  with  childish  delight,  "  may  I  some- 
times come  and  make  tea  for  you  as  I  used  to 
do  for  dear  Grandj)apa  Castlemere  !" 

"  You  may,  indeed,  as  often  as  you  choose," 
n»plied  Lord  Flamborough,  "  and  we  will  talk  of 
poor  Castlemere,  who  was  my  best  and  earliest 
friend." 

Helen  bid  adieu  to  the  invalid,  and  bounded 
through  the  passages  and  down  the  stairs,  glad- 
dened by  the  gleam  of  pleasure  she  had  seen 
flit  over  his  pallid  features  at  her  proposition. 

She  was  behind  hand  with  the  book  she  had 
gone  to  seek,  and  at  her  return  the  whole 
soci^te  were  engaged  in  a  game  of  blind-man's 
bulf,  and  Catherine  Grantley  was  endeavouring 
to  make  Sir  James  Inglewood  catch  her. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

For  the  intelligence  of  some  of  the  ensuing 
chapters,  it  is  necessary  I  should  describe  the 
relative  positions  occupied  by  the  two  houses, 
one  inhabited  by  Lady  Flamborough,  the  other 
by  Lady  Marlowe.  The  latter,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  was  situate  at  the  corner  of  a  street 
leading  by  a  bridge  to  the  Kursaal  and  the 
grounds  around  it.  The  building  formed  a 
right  angle,  one  side  of  which  ran  parallel  to 
the  river,  the  other  to  the  street  above  alluded 
to.  On  the  side  looking  to  the  river,  three 
other  very  large  handsome  houses  joined  the 
comer  house,  giving  not  quite  a  hundred  yards 
to  be  overlooked  by  doors  and  windows,  at  the 
end  of  which  space  opened  w^hat  was  intended 
to  form  a  street,  but  what  at  present  was 
unpaved   and  unbuilt.     In  one   or   two  spots 
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stood,  surrounded  by  palings,  the  commenoe- 
ments  of  what  seemed,  from  their  dimensioiis^ 
destined  to  be  large  hotels ;  but  it  was  not  till  al 
the  end  by  which  it  neared  the  town,  that  the 
passage  in  question  really  took  the  appearance 
of  a  thoroughfare.  Its  junction  with  the  more 
populous  quarters  of  Friedrichsbad  was  ope- 
rated by  means  of  a  long  diagonal,  into  whidi 
it  merged,  and  which  after  branching  off  in  a 
most  wonderful  fashion,  led  into  the  Kursaal* 
street,  as  it  was  called,  but  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  bridge.  The  fourth  house  in  this 
disigonal  was  that  occupied  by  Lady  Flambo- 
rough,  so  that  from  her  door  to  that  of  the 
house  inhabited  by  Lady  Marlowe,  unless  you 
took  the  chauss^e  leading  to  the  river,  whidi 
was  sometimes  inconvenient  from  its  unpaved 
state,  the  distance  was  a  tolerably  long  one. 
The  back  window^s  of  the  two  dwellings,  how- 
ever, looked  to  one  another,  the  space  between 
them  being  occupied  by  a  garden,  which  no  one 
ever  seemed  to  frequent. 

When  tlie  details  of  Helen's  imexpected  visit 
to  Lord  Flamborough  on  the  night  of  the 
Mazurka^party  came  to  be  known,  the  event 
was  hailed  by  the  female  portion  of  the  fEunily 
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vitb  exceeding  delight,  for  they  all  three  fore* 
av  a  release  not  from  the  active  accomplish- 
waA  of  any  duty ;  for.  Heaven  knows,  they  could 
in  that  respect,  with  difficulty  do  less  than  they 
were  in  the  constant  habit  of  doing ;  but  from 
ajthing  in  the  shape  of  self-reproach,  which, 
hovever  weD  kept  imder,  would  every  now  and 
iiM&  be  a  troublesome  guest.  Lady  Flam- 
krough  began  now  to  expend  upon  Miss  Mar- 
kwe  the  whole  arsenal  of  "  chatterieSy'  of  which 
*oridly  people  have  such  a  store,  and  which 
4ey  so  well  know  how  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
those  from  whom  thev'  expect  anything.  She 
called  her  "  her  sweet  Helen,"  and  her  "  pretty 
•QfMrjfrwe,"  and  said  she  was  "Lord  Flam- 
horough's  pet ;"  and,  as  to  the  sisters,  they  were 
<loubly  enchanted,  first,  at  the  fact  of  "  Papa" 
l^ong  so  perfectly  happy  in  his  new  acquaintance 
that "  he  did  not  want  them,"(!)  and  next,  at 
^y  occupation  which  should  keep  Helen,  as  it 
<W  more  than  once,  absent  from  places  where 
^hey  liked  just  as  well  to  be  without  her. 

Since  the  moment  Helen  Marlowe  had  wit- 
'^essed  the  unfeigned  joy,  her  presence  was 
^pable  of  affording  to  the  much  neglected  in- 
^d,  she  allowed  no  day  wholly  to  pass  without 
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devoting  some  portion   of  her  time 

Almost  regularly  she  spent  an  hour 

the  afternoon  reading  the  paper,  or 

Iiim,  or  telling  him  the  news  and  varied 

anecdotes  of  a  place  he  was  living  in, 

whose  inhabitants  he  was  as  great  a  st 

as  though  they  had  been  natives  of  the 

\vich  Islands.    Often  Helen  passed  the  ev 

in  listening  to  Lord  Flamborough's  stc 

bye-gone  days,  and  in  making  tea  for  ■ 

she  had  used  to  do  for  '^  Grandpapa  ' 

mere,"  and  more  than  once  she  had  gi^ 

some  of  the  pleasures  of  her  own  age 

by    the  gouty    chair   of  her  venerable 

Ind(»cd,  latterly,  Helen  had  appeared  to 

sort  of  distaste   to  the  dissipation  arow 

and,   pcThaps,  without    herself  knowing 

she  avoided  the  constantly  recurring  u 

which  the  yet  n*mjiining  society  of  Fric 

bad  contrived  at  eacli  instant  to  set  o 

If  any  one  liad  tak(»n  the  trouble  (which 

did),  to  watch  Helen  Marlowe  minutel 

might  have  observed,  from    time   to    \ 

shade  steal  over  her  face,  a  something  so 

that  it  was  almost   sad.     At   such  m< 

you  were  sure  she  would  hasten  to  Lore 
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borough's  side,  redoubling  her  efforts  to  enliven 
Um,  which  rarely  failed,  and  half  an  hour  after 
JQQ  might  find  la  bergeranette  opemng  her 
round  brown  eyes  in  amazed  attention  at  the 
curious  details  of  what  occurred  in  the  coulisses 

rf  the  &mous  congress  of ,  whereof  Lord 

Runborough  was  a  member,  or  pajing  the 
Mmte  of  her  low  musical  laugh  to  some 
^venture  of  his  lordship's  frolicsome  days — 
fte  palmy  days  of  "the  Prince"  and  Beau 
Brummell,  Lord  Byron  and  Jackson  the  pugilist, 
^hen  the  crowned  heads  of  the  Continent 
^ught  English  women  how  to  waltz,  and  the 
peatest  part  of  "  Lara"  was  written,  "  on  re- 
^ng  home  from  a  masquerade." 

It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  way  in  which 
Hden  attended  to  her  patient ;  ministering  to 
Uni  materially  and  morally  at  once,  and  whilst 
'he  took  care  that  his  foot-stool  was  well  placed, 
1^  room  well  warmed,  and  his  broths  and 
'ttonw  well  timed,  occupying  his  mind  by  re- 
quiring from  him  information  he  loved  to  give, 
^d  drawing  him  back  to  the  days  of  his  own 
youth,  by  inducing  him  to  live  them  over  again, 
^  it  were,  by  description.  Daily  and  hourly 
Aden's  affection  for  her  aged  fiiend  increased, 

VOL.  I.  K 
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and  whatever  her  own  troubles  might  be,  if  she 
had  any,  it  is  certain  that  she  forgot  them  bed 
whilst  inducing  in  another  forgetfulness  of  his  ilk 

For  the  first  few  visits  she  had  paid  Laid 
Flamborough,  Helen  had,  like  all  the  woild, 
walked  up  the  Kursaal  Strasse^  and  down  the 
diagonal  street  to  her  friend's  door,  but  she 
could  not  go  alone.  First,  the  footman  aooom* 
panied  hor,  and  that  was  inconvenient ;  nexti 
sh(^  took  her  aunt's  maid,  and  that  was  wone 
still ;  and,  worst  of  aU,  was  one  day  her  idea  of 
shortening  the  way,  by  trying  the  unpaved  rood, 
thereby  causing  Mrs.  Wilkins  to  soil  her  pett^ 
coats,  and  return  home  with  her  shoes  all  over 
mud. 

One  day,  pondei^ring  over  aU  these  obstadeSy 
Helen  bethought  her  of  the  garden,  and  won- 
diTcd  wh(»ther  a  communication  could  not  be 
(established,  by  which  means  she  could  go  at 
any  moment,  and  alone,  from  one  habitation  to 
the  other.  By  dint  of  reseach,  the  plan  was 
found  to  be  practicable.  The  garden  belonged 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  house  where  Lady 
Marlowe  lived,  and  of  which,  when  at  Fried- 
richsbad,  he  inhabited  the  ground- floor.  He 
was  for  the  time  absent,  and  not  expected  to 
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m  for  a  couple  of  months ;  but  an  old  man, 
took  care  of  his  apartments  for  him,  lived 
he  house,  and  him  Helen  persuaded,  by 
'  of  a  small  reward,  to  allow  her  free  pas- 
into  the  garden.  This  was  easily  managed, 
nan  room  opened  through  a  French  window 
He  side  into  the  garden,  on  the  other  side 
a  corridor,  leading  to  the  parte-cocherey  by 
h  Lady  Marlowe  had  entrance  to  her  own 
ase.  Thus  far  all  was  right.  Helen  ob- 
d  from  old  Brander,  as  he  was  called,  that 
rindow,  passage,  and  door,  should  be  left 
:ked  till  night,  and  that  after  she  had  been 
ed  free  ingress  and  egress  all  day  long,  he 
1  take  the  trouble  of  locking  both,  for  he 
1  not  give  the  key  out  of  his  own  hands. 
1  the  Flamborough  side,  the  matter  was 
*  still ;  the  garden  did  not  lead  up  to  the 
»te  house,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  separated 

it  by  a  stone- wall,  and  by  a  narrow  strip 
court  on  the  other  side.  But  in  this  wall 
&  door,  placed  there  on  account  of  a  well 
ined  in  the  court  beyond,   which  was  of 

use  to  the  possessor  of  the  garden,  and, 
ofit  by  which,  a  former  proprietor  of  this 
aunce  had  got  permission  to  throw   out 

H  2 
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a  door  in  the  wall,  paying  tiierefore  no  incfltt' 
siderable  yearly   sum.      For   many  years  w 
door  had  never  been  opened,  but  a  key  was  A 
that  was  required,  and  as  Helen  was  not  to  \f^^ 
foiled  in  any  enterprize  where  the  advantage  cf 
another  was    concerned,    the    key    was  soon 
secured,  and  a  communication  between  the  two 
houses  established,  by  which  means  she  could 
at    any    moment    visit    her    patient    without 
troubling  any  of  the  domestics  of  either  houses 
except  the  Flamborough's  German  cook,  who 
at  night  shut  the  door  of  a  sort  of  cellar,  or 
back  kitchen  by  which  Miss  Marlowe  had  to 
pass  into  the  little  court. 

One  evening,  a  popular  ftte  was  given  out- 
side the  town,  and  it  being  rumoured  that  the 
assemblage  of  peasantry  w^ould  be  rather  a  pretty 
sight,  as  they  would  be  dressed  in  their  national 
(*ostumcs,  not  only  all  the  servants  of  all  the 
houses  in  Friedrichsbad  went  to  take  part  in 
the  festivities,  but  all  the  masters  and  mistresses 
went  in  the  part  of  lookers-on.  Helen  alone 
declined  accompanying  the  party,  and  devoted 
her  evening  to  Lord  Flamborough. 

It  was  between  ten  and  eleven  when  she  left 
his  room,  for  he  had  told  her  such  an  interesting 
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stoiy  of  her  grand&ther's  youth,  and  how  he 

had  loved  a  girl  he  could  not  wed,  that  she  had 

forgotten  the  hour.      A  species  of  scullion  bad 

beoi  left  by  the  cook,  with  orders  to  shut  the 

bid-kitcheny  and  accordingly,  before  Helen  had 

passed  through  the  door  leading  from  the  court 

ioto  the  garden,  she  heard  bolts  and  bars  do 

their  office.      All  was   still — she   stopped  an 

instant  to  look  at  the  bright  September  moon 

as  it  threw  its  soft  radiance  over  all  things, 

making  the  window-panes  of  the  houses  glisten 

like  burnished  silver,   and  the  boughs  of  the 

trees  in  the  garden,  agitated  by  a  light  wind, 

trace  fantastic,  ever-changing  shadows  on  the 

grass — and  then   she  walked  quickly  forwards 

to  the  spot  by  which  she  was  used  to  effect  her 

entrance  to  her  own  home.      The  jalousie  was 

shut,  but  by  dint  of  perseverance,  she  managed 

to  open  that ;  but  the  window  was  closed,  and 

locked  inside,   and  no  effort  of  hers  could  van- 

9^sh  this  obstacle.      It  was  useless  to  call  any 

^rvant  of  her  aunt's,  for  had  they  not  been  at 

^^^  ffite,  they  inhabited  the  other  part  of  the 

""ilding  and  could  not  possibly  have  heard  her. 

^'^Ce  or  twice  she  knocked  at  the  window,  and 

^^^  as  loudly  as  she  could  venture  to  do  upon 
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Brander,  but  she  received  no  answer.  Hfe 
could  be  no  earthly  use  in  waiting,  so  i 
retraced  her  steps,  passed  through  the  door 
the  other  extremity  of  the  garden,  and  foe 
herself  once  more  in  the  courtvard  of  Li 
Flamborough's  abode.  Here  she  knocked  al 
thinking  that  perhaps  the  same  damsel  who  1 
superintended  her  sortie  might  still  be 
waiting  for  the  cook's  return;  but  no  sou 
of  any  sort  answered  her  appeal,  and  s 
feared  by  any  louder  call  to  alarm  Lord  Fla 
borough.  There  was  a  door  from  this  co 
into  the  street,  and  as  it  could  only  open  fr 
the  inside,  it  was  scarcely  ever  locked.  He 
tried  it ;  it  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  her  ha 
and  she  looked  out  into  the  silent  street,  o 
which  the  moonbeams  poured  aU  their  sil 
flood,  and  in  which  not  a  creature  was  stini 
not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard.  This  outer  d* 
was  dose  to  the  comer  where  the  long  Qu 
gasse,  as  it  was  termed,  turned  into  the  n 
leading  to  the  river,  "  Once  there,"  thou| 
Helen,  "  I  shall  be  home  in  two  minutes  ;"  c 
drawing  the  door  gently  towards  her,  she  doi 
it,  and  prepared  to  venture  on  her  coui 
Helen,  as  I  have  said,  was  anything  but  tin 
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and  wheu  she  found  herself  all  alone  in  a  solitary 
street,  and  the  clocks  striking  eleven,  her  great 
joy  was  that  she  was  certain  of  being  met  by 
no  one. 

Scarcdy,  however,  had  she  closed  the  yard 

gate  behind  her,  and  advanced  a  step,  than  the 

door  of  a  house  opposite  to  the  flamborough's 

was  thrown  open,  and  four  or  five  individuals, 

^bom,  from  the  dank  of  their  sabres,  and  the 

nog  of  their  spurs,  were  easily  to  be  recognized 

as  officers,   issued   forth.      This   did   a  little 

frighten  Helen,  and  she  retreated  towards  the 

spot  whence  she  had  come,  relying  upon,  the 

deep  shade  in  which  that  whole  side  of  the  wall 

^as  thrown  for  screening  her  from  observation. 

This  seemed  successful,  for,  after  many  audible 

adieus  given  by  one  to  the  other  of  the  band, 

^^e  sound  of  retreating  steps  was  heard  in  the 

^posite  direction,  and  Helen  now  resolved  upon 

P^Ursuing  her  way  home.     She  had  walked  hur- 

'^dly  for  a  few  steps,  when  she  became  aware 

^^t  some  one  was  following  the  same  direction 

^  herself.     A  momentary  terror  seized  her,  but 

^^  instantly  surmounted  it,  and  strove  to  con- 

^^tie  at  a  more  even  pace,  so  as  not  to  seem 
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alarmed.     Her  mysterious  companion  had, 
first  crossed  to  the  other  side,  when,  all  of 
sudden,  he  bounded  into  the  middle  of  the  roidyj 
and  from  thence  close  to  her,  saying, 

"  Miss  Marlowe !"  in  an  accent  of  surprise. 

At  the  sudden  approach  of  the  stranger  Hde& 
was  so  terror-struck,  that  she  could  not  SGream, 
l)ut,  at  sound  of  his  voice,  you  would  have  said 
she  was  even  more  terrified  still — she  stood  fiir 
a  moment  transfixed.  The  stranger  took  off 
his  cap,  and  the  moon  fell  full  upon  the  hand- 
some fixtures  of  Monsieur  de  Falkenburg. 

When,  at  the  end  of  a  moment,  Helen  had 
sufficiently  mastered  her  surprise  and  fright  to  i 
be  able  to  speak,  a  very  few  words  explained 
the  whole,  and,  offering  her  his  arm,  Waldemar 
proceeded  to  escort  her  home. 

**  But  rcmain  quiet  for  a  few  seconds,"  said 
he,  "  and  try  to  recover  from  the  terrible  alarm 
I  have  occasional  vou." 

This  was  sjiid  half  in  a  bantering  tone,  and 
iuJf  good  naturcdly.  What  was  passing  in 
Helen's  mind  all  this  time,  I  know  not,  but  she 
began  to  think  she  should  never  reach  her  home, 
that  the  road  thither  was  an  interminable  one, 
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ud  ber  feikging  to  be  there  was  proportionably 
««»sed,  xxf]^  the  less  so  that  she  did  not 
mature  to  express  it. 

"And  so  you  go  to  act  nurse  to  Milardy 
whom  his  own  daughters  are  too  busy  to  attend 
^  4)  you,  Miss  Marlowe  ?**  asked  Falkenburg, 

**Tbey  are  not  used  to  attend  upon  sick 
\t^"  answered  Helen,  blushing  at  her  own 
*^dDess,  "  I  am,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  dear, 
«N  Lord  Flamborough." 

And  why  was  Helen's  voice  unsteady  whilst 
^ring  such  very  natural  sentiments?  And 
^by  did  Helen  feel  so  cold  that  she  was  at  great 
P^  to  prevent  herself  from  shivering?  It 
*Bs  such  a  nice  warm  night,  with  its  beautiful 
luld  moon.  They  walked  on  slowly,  and  neither 
^  anything  further.  Falkenburg  wished  par- 
icularly  to  say  something,  but  he  could  not  tell 
Xactly  what,  and  before  he  could  find  anything 
)  say  they  had  turned  the  comer.  And  yet, 
ith  all  this,  though  he  was  internally  accusing 
mself  of  having  been  suddenly  transformed 
to  "  a  confoundedly  stupid  brute,"  he  could 
t  contrive  to  be  vexed  or  angry,  even  with 
nself ;  on  the  contrary,  he  never  remembered 
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to  have  felt  more  thoroughly  at  ease — more 
calm  or  comfortable,  and  he  had  the  peculiaify 
pleasant  sensation  of  those  who  are  happy  in  a 
dream,  and  who,  resisting  the  return  of  oon- 
sciousness,  want  to  dream  on,  and  put  off  wak- 
ing. Still,  he  positively  must  say  something — 
what  should  it  be  ?  The  river  went  rolling  on 
beside  the  road,  playing  with  the  moonbeaoM^ 
and  making  soft  music  all  the  while.  Hekn 
was  becoming,  she  knew  not  why,  quite  alarmed 
at  this  silence ;  and,  resolving  to  break  it»  she 
took  the  river  for  her  pretext,  and  said  Mr. 
Montague  was  a  great  angler. 

"Does  he  fish  with  his  umbrella?"  asked 
Waldcmar. 

Helen  laughed,  but  that  was  no  great  relief 
for  it  seemed  only  to  increase  the  breathlessness 
from  wliich  she  had  suffered  for  the  last  ten 
minutes.  By  this  time  they  had  reached  Lady 
Marlowe's  door.  Helen  was  so  glad !  (that 
is,  she  belived  so  then.)  You  would  have 
thought  the  magnetic  charm  which  had  luDed 
Waldcmar  to  rest,  was  broken  by  the  withdrawal 

m 

of  Helen's  arm  from  his,  for  no  sooner  was  hw 
hand  gone  from  its  place,  than  he  felt  quite 
angry ;    and,  when  she  rang  the  bell  for  the 
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he  was  perfectly  enraged.      The  door 
led,  and  Helen  thanked  Waldemar  for  his 
in  a  tone,  the  gentle  yet  strange  vibra- 
of  which  seemed  charged  with  electricity. 
Good  night,  Miss  Marlowe,"  said  he  sharply, 
without  taking  off  his  cap. 
She  disappeared,  and  the  door  closed  with  a 
Oh !  if  that  door  had  but  been  a  man, 
Waldemar  would  have  knocked  him  down ! 
it  was,  he  merely  kicked  a  small  pebble 
him  with  desperate  violence  high  up  into 
air,   and  muttering,  "  what  a  confounded 
of  time,"  walked  off  very  wrath. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

As  Waldemar  was  approaching  the  U 
the  Kursaal  Street,  some  one  came  quick 
behind  him,  singing  aloud  a  verse  of  ai 
known  song ;  a  moment  later  the  figure  d 
past  him,  and  walked,  or  rather  bounded 
wards  on  the  pavement  before  him. 

"Ah!  Master  Norberg,"  cried  the  B 
recognizing  Wilhelm,  "  whither  are  you  h 
in  such  mortal  haste?" 

The  artist  turned  round,  his  face  was  bea 
with  delight,  and  his  fair  hair  was  blowing  i 
in  the  night  wind,  for  he  held  his  hat  ii 
hand,  as  though  its  pressure  were  too  muc 
his  heated  brow. 

"  Whither  I  am  going  ?"  he  said,  sm 
and  echoing  Falkenburg's  words.     *'  One 
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you  are  not  one  of  the  initiated,  or  you  might 
almost  hear  them — ^they  are  singing  so  loud" 
Who  ?"  enquired  the  Baron. 
Those  within  me/'  replied  the  artist,  in  an 
inspired  and  joyous  tone. 

'*  Ah !  bon  /"  murmured  Waldemar  to  him- 
self, **  she  has  been  at  her  work  again — what 
an  egrc^ous  ass !" 

**  What  did  you  say  ?"  enquired  Wilhelm. 
"  That  I   should   very   much   like   to  hear 
'  them,'  too,  if  it  were  possible." 

"  Then  come  home  with  me,  Herr  Baron," 
answered  the  musician,  ''  and  you  shall  hear 
spirits  talk." 

"  By  the  bye,  mon  cher"  pursued  Waldemar, 
"  I  have  many  sincere  compliments  to  make  to 
you  upon  your  March,  it  was  played  at  parade 

three  days  ago  at  L ,  and  not  only  all  the 

people  present  were  in  ecstasies  with  it,  but 
that  most  serene  and  illustrious  personage,  the 
Hereditary  Prince,  did  it  the  honour  of  consider- 
able attention  and  admiration,  and  asked  the 
^^poser's  name  of  some  one  who  did  not 
bow  it." 

"  Why  did  not  he  ask  you  ?"  said  Norberg, 
naively. 
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"  Me !"  rejoined  Waldemar ;  "  ask  me !  (Mm 
I  am  not  one  of  the  privileged  in  suchhipl 
places — no  one  ever  sees  me  amongst  flK 
knucklcrs,  or  dreams  of  my  fiUing  the  post  CM 
ear-crammer  to  princes.  I'm  of  those,"  added 
he  somewhat  haughtOy, ''  whom  they  must  beii 
with,  but  whom  they  cannot  bear." 

''  I  supposed  his  Highness  was  pleased  wift 
my  march,"  resumed  Wilhelm,  "  for  yesterdi^ 
Count  Deymsfeld,  the  Hof-Intendant,  called  oo 
mc  in  person,  in  order  to  make  arrangementi 
for  my  opera  of  *  The  Chamois-hunter'  being 
given  this  winter  at  L ." 

"  Bravo !  mv  dear  fellow,  bravo !"  exdaimed 
Waldemar.  "I  am  enchanted  at  that — vou 
will  make  your  fortune,  and  be  a  glory  to  Ger- 
man art." 

With  all  Falkenburg's  faults,  he  was  essoJ- 
tially  what  is  called  good-natured,  and  ready  at 
all  moments  to  oblige  those  who  might,  socially 
speaking,  be  termed  his  inferiors.  He  was  too 
just  in  his  appreciation  of  things,  and  too  reaDy 
superior  to  commit  the  mistakes  so  common  to 
his  countrymen  of  looking  down  upon  those 
who  live  by  their  talents,  and  his  esteem  fof 
indi\idual    merit  was  excessive.     Amongst  aB 
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wlio  were  in  the  habits  of  admitting  the  artist 
■to  their  intimacy,  no  one  was  so  uniformly 
kind,  or  showed  such  interest  in  his  labours  as 
WaUemar. 

Wilhelm  lived  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
krnn,  but  his  impatience  to  reach  his  home  was 
D  great,  that  they  stood  at  his  door  in  an  incre- 
nljr  short  time. 

Applying  a  key  he  carried  with  him  to  the 
strance  door,  Norberg  led  his  visiter  to  the 
igfaest  story  of  one  of  the  highest  houses  in 
nedrichsbad.  They  were  lighted  only  by  the 
KX)n  shining  through  the  staircase  windows, 
tfrived  once  inside  his  own  apartment,  the 
itist  first  locked  the  door,  and  then  set  about 
ighting  the  lamp.  Such  a  scene  of  confusion 
tt  its  rays  gave  forth  to  view !  Books,  papers, 
Bid  broken  pens  scattered  about  upon  each  piece 
rf  fimiiture,  of  which  there  were  few  enough  ; 
^  one  comer  an  unstrung  guitar ;  hanging 
^phy-like  over  the  tall  black  iron  stove,  a  cor 
^  chasse ;  upon  a  small  table  near  the  window 
*  parcel  of  loose  water-colour  .sketches,  \\ith  a 
^y,  on  which  stood  a  jug  of  beer,  a  vase  full  of 
^ered  flowers,  and  a  packet  of  cigars ;  and  on 
'oe  cushions  of  a  sort  of  divan,   the   chintz 
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covering  of  which  was   torn  until  the 
stuffing  pierced  through  the  holes,  a  vdm 
Petrarch  kept  open  by  a  meersdiaum  pi{ 
the  words  of  the  sonnet, — 

''  E  86  alcuna  volta  io  rido  o  canto/*  &c. 

Waldemar  could  not  refrain  from  smilii 
the  outward  disorder  of  the  apartment,  ^ 
seemed  to  him  a  meet  material  type  of 
which,  less  tangible,  might  be  observed  v 
the  master's  inward  man. 

Wilhelm  neither  saw  the  smile,  nor  } 
have  conceived  anything  in  the  appearan 
his  home  calculated  to  excite  it.  He 
straight  to  the  piano — a  very  fine  one- 
seated  himself,  seeming  as  he  opened  the  ii 
ment  to  experience  the  sort  of  intimate  jo 
has  at  finding  oneself  all  alone  with  an  old, 
tried  friend,  to  whom  one  is  going  to  talk  ( 
sively  of  one's  own  concerns. 

Falkenburg  removed  the  Petrarch  less 
rentially  than  he  would  otherwise  have  don* 
it  not  been  for  the  pipe,  and  contrived  tc 
himself  comfortably  enough  upon  the  divai 

"  Do  you  hear  that  sound  ?"  said  Wil 
It  was  the  voice  of  midnight  borne  upoi 
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by  the  brazen  tongues  of  belfries  fer  and 
-the  artist  echoed  it  upon  the  keys,  sing- 
^,  as  it  were,  the  dirge  of  the  busy  breathing 
Id,   in  tones  that  waxed  fainter  and  more 
it,  whilst  came  slowly,  swelling  forth  in  ever- 
ting   power,    the    shapes   of    the  newly 
:ened  spirit-throng.      All  that  had  life  in 
came  forth,  shadow-shapes,  dream-chil- 
vision-forms — you  would   have   thought 
atmosphere  grew  dense.     And  so,  perhaps, 
did — ^who  knows  what  portion  of  material 
5   Doay  be  absorbed  by  these  "  beings  of  the 
id." 

And  now,  apart  from  all,  distinct,  alone,  rises 
ruling  thought,  the  one ! — a  melody  that 
form,  and  life — tones  that  breathe,  sounds 
that  paint — these  are  the  heart-notes — hear  how 
^Bey  wander  through  the  whole,  and  how  you 
fcel  them  at  each  turn  of  the  sonorous  labyrinth  ! 
See  how  the  artist  smiles  upon  them,  how  each 
sound,  as  it  lingeringly  leaves  his  unwilling 
finger,  goes  quivering  to  the  very  centre  of  his 
being,  revealing  soft  mysteries  to  his  sharpened 
sense,  and  wrapping  him  round  as  with  a  mag- 
netic web. 

It  is  not  Wilhelm  who  is  making  music  now, 
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it  is  as  he  said,  ''  those  within  him"  who  are 
singing.       He   does  but  listen,    and 
entranced  to  the  outpourings  of  his  own 
heart.     Oh  1  the  deep  rapture  of  these 
hours !  who  is  there  amongst  us  all  who 
not  listened  ?  who  is  there  has  not  hung  speB- 
bound  and  hushed  upon  the  magic  tale  ? 

Waldemar,  as  he  himself  avowed,  had 
listened — never  heard  the  least  little  m^ 
come  welling  up  from  the  inward  source, 
all  superior  natures,  he  was  keenly  alive  to 
beauties  of  art,  but  as  yet,  it  was  the  art  ali 
that   he   admired.      Something   in   Wilhelm'i 
playing  on  this  night  struck  upon  other  chordi^ 
and  iifber  at  first  vibrating  almost  unpleasant^ 
upon  him,  it  seemed  to  soothe  his  nerves,  and 
he  began   to   experience   the  same   species  of 
vague    dreamy    feeling    which   had    compdled 
him  to  silence  whilst  Helen   Marlowe's  hand 
was  upon  his  arm. 

Two  hours  passed  by — ^Waldemar  still  sat  OQ 
upon  the  divan,  the  window  at  his  head  thrown 
open,  and  cigar  after  cigar  keeping  his  mxisings 
company.  At  last,  with  a  violent  eflFort,  he 
rose,  and  shook  hiniself  as  though  to  get  rid 
of  something  he  could  not  master. 
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*  Do  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  he, 
ivancing  towards  the  piano,  ''  that  you  are  one 

a  thousand.  I  never  heard  music  like  that. 
ou  are  a  positive  genius,  and  I  never  use  that 
mard  lightly." 

**  Genius !"  echoed  the  artist,  as  though 
qieaking  to  himself,  ''  genius  is  love ;"  and 
whilst  he  rested  one  arm  upon  the  keys  so 
as  with  the  hand  to  support  his  head,  with  the 
<iCher  hand  he  drew  forth  low  plaintive  sounds, 
which  accompanied  his  words  as  with  a  strange 
lament. 

*•  Love  !"  repeated  Waldemar ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  the  only  time  he  had  ever  uttered  the 
word  without  a  laugh  or  a  sneer,  "  and  so  you 
really  believe  in  love  ?"  he  added,  after  a  pause, 
but  this  time  the  phrase  was  ushered  in  by  a 
smile. 

•*  Believe !"  exclaimed  Norberg,  in  a  tone 
wherein  you  felt  that  all  the  energies  of  his 
being  were  concentrated,  "  what  is  Ufe  but  love? 
Ask  Shakspeare,  Byron,  Dante,  Mozart — ques- 
tion Romeo,  Parisina,  Francesca,  Desdemona, 
Egmont's  Klarchen,  Juan's  Anna.  Oh  !  above 
all,  her  /"  he  continued,  warming  with  his  own 
conviction,   **  how  I  have  listened  to  her  as  she 

s  2 
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tortures  the  ear  of  Octavio  with  the  impesaoned 
tale— 

"  Of  her  resistance,"  interposed  Falkenbuig. 

"Of  her  resistance,  yes;  but  of  her  love^ 
a  love  that  overpowers  her,  and  threatens  to 
hide  from  her  distracted  vision  her  fathei^t 
bleeding  corpse — a  love  which  leaves  her  no 
refuge  save  the  semblance  of  unchristiaDlike 
hate,  and  w^hich  drives  her  for  safety  to  the  foot 
of  the  crucifix,  instead  of  to  her  affianced  lover't 
arms.  Oh!  believe  me,  the  love  of  Donna 
Anna  for  Don  Juan  is  a  fierce  passion." 

Falkenburg  shook  his  head.  ^'  She  resists 
him,"  said  he,  as  though  that  resumed  victori* 
ouslv  his  whole  system  of  denial. 

Norberg  fixed  his  eyes  with  a  look  ahnost  of 
commiseration  upon  Falkenburg. 

"  You  have  never  loved,"  said  he.  The  Banm 
smiled. 

"Never  dreamed,"  added  Wilhelm.  His 
\isi tor's  look  sjiid  distinctly  ^^  pourquoi  faire  f* 

"  Never  livedy"  continued  the  musician,  in  t 
loud  firm  tone. 

Waldemar  started,  and  compressing  his  Ups, 
and  knitting  his  brow,  looked  Norberg  scruti- 
nizingly  in  the  face. 
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**  Perhaps ;"  said  he,  musingly.  "  Life  is 
not  given  to  all ;  some  people  vegetate,"  and  the 
smile  here  became  a  bitter  one,  though  the 
harsh  expression  of  the  countenance  had  passed 
Vi^ay.  "  What  you  term  life,  creation,  is  pro- 
duced by  a  sentiment  I  could  not  easily  com- 
prehend." 

•*  You  mean  love  without  a  return,"  observed 
Wllhelm,  sadly,  "  who  knows  ?  she  is  an  angel 
:  from  Heaven — a  poet's  ideal — ^who  knows  but 
the  inspiration  she  gives  may  lead  in  tiu*n  to 
that  which  shall  end  in  winning  her?"  the 
young  artist's  features  glowed  with  enthusiasm 
as  he  spoke. 

"  Ah  so  !"  muttered  Waldemar,  "  glory  ! 
fame  !  that  is  your  will-o'-the-wisp ;  w^ell,  with 
all  my  heart !  and  of  course  you  believe  she 
loves  you  ?" 

"  Did  you  not  hear  her  one  evening,  when 
the  talk  was  of  money  marriages,"  asked 
Norberg,  "  did  you  not  hear  her  say  how 
every  sacrifice  would  be  sweet  to  her,  so  it  but 
proved  her  devotion  to  him  slie  loved  ?" 

**  Oh  yes !  I  heard  her,"  replied  Waldemar 
with  an  odd  accent. 

**  But  you  did  not  see  her  look !"  rejoined 
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Wilhelm  blushing  crimson  at  the  bar 
tion. 

Waldemar  did  so  long  to  say :  **  € 
eyes  you  poor  fool,  and  see  what  f 
daw  has  been  making  patte  de  vel 
playing  with  you  !'*  but  somehow  or 
artist's  happiness  touched  him  and 
naturedly  refrained. 

Lighting  another  cigar  at  the  lamp, 
getting  on  towards  morning,"  said 
notwithstanding  your  sweet  melodies,  ] 
but  depend  upon  it,  mon  cheVy  you  ai 
genius,"  he  added,  shaking  Wilhelm's 
he  took  his  leave. 

"  That  may  be,"  whispered  the  artis 
self,  as  he  sat  down  to  the  piano,  ai 
to  listen  afresh  to  the  voices  within  bin 

Waldemar  did  not  go  to  his  own 
but   after    discussing  the  point  for  a 
with  himself,  took  once  more  the  dir 
the  Kursaal  Street. 

"  I  will  call  up  Max,"  murmured  he 
he  did. 

M.  d'Eberstein  had  reached  Friedricl 
day  before,  and  the  call  of  Waldemar's 
voice  even    at  that   advanced  hour   \^ 
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sred   by   the  appearance  of  a   shivering, 
scantily  attired  valet  whom  Max  des- 
to  afford  admittance  to  his  friend. 
Well,  night-walker,"  was  Eberstein's  wel- 
le,    "  what    brings    you    hither   at   such  a 
dting  hour  ?** 
Ennui"  was  the  reply,  "  and  the  certainty 
iof  an  uninterrupted  chat ;  do  you  never  go  to 
,  Max  ?" 

^*  Sometimes,"  and  he  who  made  the  answer 
looked  as  though  it  might  be  taken  cL  la  lettre, 
Eberstein  was  a  year  or  two  past  thirty,  and 
looked  much  older.  Rather  under  than  over 
the  middle  height,  he  was  wiry  instead  of  sturdy, 
and  his  strength  (for  you  saw  at  a  glance  that 
he  was  exceedingly  strong)  seemed  dependant 
less  on  muscle  than  on  nerve.  The  forehead 
was  high  and  bare,  the  scanty  crop  of  hair 
that  yet  adorned  the  head  being  of  a  very  light 
blond  hue,  and  cut  quite  short.  The  general 
contoiu^  of  the  fece  were  highly  aristocratical, 
nose,  mouth  and  chin  told  unmistakeably  of 
birth,  and  the  clear,  sharp,  restless  light  grey 
eye,  which  looked  as  though  it  would  never 
sleep,  told  of  an  indomitable  will,  which  was 
not    gainsaid   by    the   somewhat  hard  lines  of 
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the  curved  lip.  Had  it  not  been  fbr 
mobility  of  the  readily  dilating  nostril,  you  % 
have  judged  Eberstein's  nature  as  one  w 
brought  under  control ;  but  one  glance  it 
feature  showed  what  was  the  dormant  s 
wlmt  the  fierceness  that  might  be  roused, 
best  definition  ever  given  of  Max  as  he  apjM 
in  general  society,  was  the  remark  made 
him  by  the  Countess  PfeflFerkom :  "  He  is 
I  would  call  a  hard  brush  of  a  man."  I 
time  vou  looked  at  him  afterwards,  and  ms 
his  liarsh  voice,  his  sharp  gestures,  and 
pale  prickles  of  hair,  beard  and  moustache 
recalled  this  phrase  of  the  sharp-tonged  coui 
and  voted  Max  a  bunch  of  bristles,  a  pi 
scrubber  of  sensibilities,  a  "  hard  brush"  in  s 
What  the  precise  reason  was  for  Waldei 
attachment  to  Max  is,  I  think  little  kn 
They  had  begun  six  years  previously,  by  f 
ing  a  duel  together  about  a  woman,  for  w 
neither  cared  a  rush,  and  after  both  ( 
battants  were  laid  low,  one  with  his  shoi 
split  in  twain,  and  the  other  with  his 
gaping  open,  it  seemed  an  understood  t 
between  them,  that  no  power  could  ever  i 
destroy  a  friendship  so  strangely  cemented. 
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From  that  hour  to  the  period  at  which  this 

tak  commences,  Max  Eberstein  had  been  the 

«ofy  human  being,  male  or  female,  ever  known 

to  be  possessed  of  influence   over   Waldemar, 

tod  this  influence  was  held  by  most  people  as 

fittle  to  be  accounted  for  as  denied. 

When  Falkenburg  made  his  nocturnal  inroad 
upon  his  fnend,  the  latter  was  occupied  in  the 
perusal  of  one  of  Balzac's  novels,  and  did  not 
leem  to  consider  the  hour  as  one  calling  more 
laturaUy  for  repose  than  any  other.  Upon 
Falkenburg's  question  as  to  whether  he  never 
slept,  he  returned  the  answer  we  have  reported, 
laying  down  his  book  at  the  same  time. 

"  And  so  you  complain  of  ennui,  do  you  ?" 
he  thea  added,  after  a  pause,  "  well,  turn  night 
into  day.  I  assure  you  I  have  found  it  a  pretty 
tolerable  remedy — by  sleeping  through  the  fore- 
noon, one  avoids  all  the  more  common  place 
portion  of  existence,  all  those  stupid  tiresome 
^nventionalities  which  grate  upon  my  percep- 
«ons  like  the  winding  up  of  so  many  clocks, 
^hich  are  only  to  be  set  going  later — nobody  is 
^  for  society  till  after  he  has  supped.  Till 
^^,  bah !  I  would  as  soon  go  on  board  a 
^teun-vessel  before  the  first  coals  had  been  put 
¥>n  the  fire." 
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Waldemar  had  placed  himself  astride  i 
a    chair    opposite  Max,    and    with    his 
resting  on    his    two    hands  crossed  over 
chair  back,  he  sat  glowering  in  silence  at 
companion. 

At  length : 

"  What  is  your  opinion  about  being  in 
Max  ?"  asked  Waldemar,  with  what  in  anj 
but  him  would  have  been  a  shade  of  awbi 
ncss. 

"  My  opinion,"  echoed  Max,  gazing  s 
fastly  upon  his  guest ;  "  my  opinion  about  1 
in  love?  why,  that  it  is  upon  earth  the 
only  state  a  man  should  aspire  to— aye ! 
your  eyes,  Waldemar,  open  them  wide 
never  spoke  to  you  on  this  subject,  becai 
never  thought  you  capable  of  comprehei 
me  —  it  is  your  great  deficiency,  your 
take." 

"  Why,  Max  ?"  exclaimed  Falkenburg. 

"  Aye, "  continued  Eberstein,  "1  sui 
you.  Love  !  it  is  a  deception,  an  illusu 
madness,  for  which,  mark  me  well,  all  th 
real,  all  that  is  lasting,  all  that  is  reasoi 
should  be  gladly  sacrificed." 

"  Well,"  cried  Waldemar,  more    and 
astonished,  "  if  anybodY  had  told  me  I  si 
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^  hear  Max  Eberstein  ranting  like  a  love-sick 
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^'You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying, 
mr  Freund,**  interrupted  Max.  "I  am 
ing  like  a  man ;  no  girl,  or  woman,  knows 
Ifaing  of  the  passion  as  I  speak  of  it.  Mind 
kry  passion ;  that  is,  a  suffering,  a  pain,  an 
Inrance,  a  most  exquisite  anguish,  a  tor- 
Bty  the  bearing  which  doubles  every  energy, 
ines  every  sense,  sharpens  every  perception, 
|i  makes  the  soul  expand — expand,  Walde- 
Ir ! — there  it  is.  Love  is  expansion.  Here 
{ji  been  yo\u-  mistake — a  mistake  I  have  often 
^ored  for  your  sake — but  of  which  I  never 
inght  to  cure  you,  because  I  hold  that  useless. 
ma  have  made  women  of  all  sorts  and  sizes, 
r  aQ  ages,  and  all  kinds,  love  you — ce  n^est 
ts  fa,  my  dear  fellow,  ce  rCest  pas  fa." 
"  I  suppose,  you  say  rightly.  Max,"  rejoined 
ilkenburg,  almost  despondingly  ;  "  for  Heaven 
lows,  all  the  adoration  they  have  wasted  has 
jver  procured  me  one  whole   day's    genuine 

T" 

"  How  should  it  ?"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  yet,"  resumed  Waldemar,  after  a  few 
^ments  passed  by  both  in  perfect  silence, 
vhen  Julia  Lindenheim — " 
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Eberstein's  brow  darkened,  and  the  tone  d 
his  voice  altered,  as  he  ssdd : 

"Waldemar,  never  pronounce  that  nanofc 
I  am  not  talking  of  the  object  of  the  pasaoi^ 
who  is  always  unworthy — make  up  your  mind 
to  that — but  of  the  abstract  passion  itself;  ud 
yet/'  and  he  appeared  to  struggle  with  sodi 
feeling,  which  at  length  he  succeeded  in  vo» 
tcring,  "  and  yet,  Waldcmar,  I  will,  for  yoB 
sake,  once  speak  of  that  woman — once,  and 
never  again.  I  will  do  it,  because  none  othfl 
would  or  could  tell  you  what  I  can  tell :  whfl 
Julia's  falsehood  was  glaringly  CN^dent,  ani 
when,  as  the  hacknied  phrase  goes,  'all  wi 
over '  between  us,  I  did  endure  more  feaift 
agony  than  you  can  imagine  (particularly  ft 
such  a  cause).  Well,  that  passed  by,  an 
reflect  well  on  what  I  say :  there  are  man 
many  hours  when  I  regret  that  it  could  do  si 
Without  such  a  contest,  no  man's  cup  of  sa 
sation  can  be  full ;  and  believe  me,  Waldema 
for  men  like  you  and  I,  these  are  the  emotioc 
to  be  sought.  While  the  torture  lasts,  you  ca 
feel,  as  it  were,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  Being 
every  sinew,  every  fibre,  every  nerve,  quiver 
pants,  writhes,  rebels,  attesting  vitality,  an 
making  tangible  to   you   the  thread    of  yov 
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Lce  ;  and  then  from  time  to  time,  as  you 
stronger,  you  contemplate  your  own 
fie  from  afar,  and  as  your  energies  rise  or 
80  do  you  judge  your  own  self,  as  you 
an  actor,  hissing  or  applauding,  a$  it 
be.  Ah!  Waldemar,  when  the  curtain 
upon  this  play,  one  is  very  weary,  very 
— ^but  one  has  lived — ^believe  me  this  is 
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FaDcenburg  and  Max  talked  together  till  the 
tints  of  early  dawn  had  begun  to  contend 
the  waning  light  of  the  wax-candles,  and 
they  separated : 

**  Mind,"  repeated  Eberstein,  "  the  object  of 
passion  is  of  small  consequence  ;  it  is  the 
|Ksion  itself  that  must  be  felt." 

"  I  believe  they  are  all  mad,"  said  Waldemar 
D  himself,  as,  dissatisfied  and  grumbling,  he 
laoed  his  steps  home ;  "  I  wish  they  were  all 
\  the  devil.  What  can  have  put  me  in  such  a 
imour  ?" 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Those  who  have  affirmed  love  to 
"  strange "  thing  have,  of  a  surety,  en 
an  incontrovertible  truth.  Its  comings 
goings,  beginnings  and  endings,  signs 
characters,  motives  and  tastes,  are  wholl} 
entirely  beyond  any  mortal  wisdom  or  prev 
eccentric  and  imcomprehensible  as  the  r 
ments  of  a  comet. 

One  fine  day,  after  having  beaten  aboi 
bush,  as  we  know,  for  a  pretty  considerable 
Monsieur  de  Falkenburg  was  obliged  to  a 
to  himself,  that  he  was  in  love.  The 
stared  him  in  the  face,  and  he  was  fon 
admit  it.  How  it  had  "  come  to  this 
people  sometimes  say,  it  was  out  of  his  si 
to  tell,  but  there  it  was ;  the  shock  had 
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D,  and  the  commotion  fdt,  and  there  was 
help  now.  No  help? — that  was  perhaps 
BO  sure. 

KTaldemar,  it  must  be  premised,  did  not  par- 
B  of  Monsieur  d'Eberstein's  exalted  notions 
love  m  the  abstract,  and  his  pride  revolted 
OQ  the  idea  of  any  woman  bom,  being  the 
dhim  through  which  pain  should  be  inflicted 
on  him.  Therefore,  when  he  foimd  himself 
ftught,"  his  first  feeling  was  one  of  vexation, 
(  first  resolve,  to  achieve  that  proverbial 
l|K>ssibility,  called  "  kicking  against  the 
icks*"  But  the  "  pricks"  were  troublesome 
Vtomers,  and  he  gave  that  up.  Then  he 
i|gan  to  examine  the  state  of  the  case 
inutely,  and  comparing  the  present  with  the 
ist,  he  set  to  work  to  ascertain  whether  he 
id  not  hitherto  been  mistaken,  and  whether, 
ithout  knowing  it,  he  might  not  have  been  in 
re  before.  But  there  was  no  turning  this  to 
y  accoimt,  for  what  he  felt  for  Helen  was 
cidedly  diflFerent  from  anything  he  had  ever 
perienced  in  his  life. 

"Waldemar  did  then  rebel  most  determinedly, 
jd,  like  the  Grantleys,  he,  too,  seemed  to  find 
cnething    particularly    annoying    in    Helen's 
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But  it  was  all  no  use,  and  he  could 
on  fretting  and  fuming,  and  abusing  i 
*'|^'V  geronnette.     And  then,  again,  another  c 

— did  she  love  him  ?  (that  Waldemar 
ever  have  to  ask  this  of  himself !)  01 
and  a  kind  of  cradle-conviction  never  £ 
answer :  "  Of  course,  how  should  she  di 
wise  ?"  Still  there  were  moments  when  f 
would  intrude  into  this  goodly  company, 
the  flatterers  to  flight. 

It  was  not  to  be  borne,  and  he  detent 
strike  one  great  blow,  and  get  free  of  th 
concern  at  once.  The  impression  made  bj 
a  bit  of  a  chit"  could  not  he  argued, 
profound,  and  absence  would  infallibly  wor 
in  less  than  a  week.  The  1st  of  October  v 
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the  ears  in  the   "pleasures''   of    a   garrison 


Eberstein  and  three  cavalry  officers,  who 
pMed  for  belonging  to  Falkenburg's  clique, 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  the  rendezvous  was 
find  at  the  old  chateau,  on  the  morning  of  the 
fat  of  the  months  The  night  before,  Walde- 
ttr  went  to  Lady  Marlowe's.  He  said  not  one 
vord  of  his  departure,  but  every  now  and  then 
k  looked  spitefully  at  Helen ;  and,  if  you  could 
h&Te  read  in  his  heart  at  that  moment,  you 
Wild  have  found  the  hieroglyphics  upon  it,  if 
'^eD  decyphered,  contained  somewhere  about  the 
following  sense : 

"  How  I  am  going  to  worry  you !  (at  least  I 
1^  so  !)  how  sorry  you  will  be  when  you  hear 
I  am  gone !  and,  if  you  are  not,  how  I  shall 
^  you !"  And  then,  at  the  bare  idea  of  such 
a  possibility  as  that  of  her  not  being  grieved  to 
^th  at  his  departure,  he  would  feel  as  though 
^  could  have  beaten  her ! 

And  this  is  love  !  Nay  !  what  is  more,  love 
rf  a  very  genuine  kind.  "  There  is  so  much  in 
^  which  is  not  love,"  says  Lovelace.  He 
^ht  have  said,  "there  is  so  much  in  love 
^h  is  hate."     Yet  such  very  often  are  the 

VOL.   1  T 
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first  signs  of  that  singular  state  to  which  man  % 
reduced  by  "  the  strong  necessity  of  loving,"  « 
Byron  terms  it. 

Once,  however,  Waldemar's  spitefulness  im 
in  great  danger  of  being  vanquished.  Heia 
handed  to  him  a  cup  of  tea,  and,  in  so  dcnng 
her  hand  touched  his :  it  was  but  her  littl 
finger,  and  the  wing  of  a  fly  wou]d  not  hav 
been  of  lighter  contact;  but,  in  the  words  o 
Mercutio,  "  it  was  enough,"  and  some  of  th 
steaming  beverage  was  spilt  upon  the  carpel 
Waldemar  looked  at  Helen,  who  did  not  loo* 
at  him,  but  who  very  unmistakeably  blushed. 

The  next  morning  Monsieur  de  Falkenbur 
had  quitted  Friedrichsbad,  and,  together  wit 
Max,  was  on  his  road  to  the  chateau.  The  shoo- 
ing was  good,  the  weather  magnificent,  and  tb 
Baron  and  his  guests  prolonged  their  stay  duria 
a  whole  week.  After  aD,  the  limited  number  ^ 
chambers  they  required  were  to  be  found  a. 
tight ;  and  as  to  the  table,  round  which  they  ^ 
sembled  twice  a  day,  thanks  to  the  produce  ^ 
wood,  wold,  and  stream,  it  offered  them  fes 
such  as  a  prince  would  not  despise.  Babeli,  to^ 
was  not  a  little  proud  of  her  proficiency  in  th 
culinary  art.     She  had,  in  her  young  days,  ruk^ 
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Sigismund's  kitchen,  and  made 
df  a  dozen  virgins  of  the  spit  and  stewpan 
|F  at  her  least  bidding.  She  had  grumbled 
Innough  more  than  thirty  years  of  decadence 
the  unconvivial  reign  of  the  last  pro- 
;  but  her  love  for  her  art,  and  her  pride 
1^  her  exercise  of  it,  were  unabated,  and,  so  long 
b  the  guests  were  of  those  in  whose  sight  the 
j^knrious  name  of  Falkenburg  would  not  suffer 
imn  pewter  platters  or  cracked  trenchers,  Babeli 
ivas  delighted  at  any  "  gathering"  which  should 
ifford  her  a  pretext  for  recurring  to  her  former 
labours,  and  upholding,  in  her  own  eyes,  her 
l^ht  to  imdiminished  fame. 

Babeli  had,  besides  this,  one  great  occupation 

b  life,  which  she  had  contrived  to  pursue  in 

ijnte  of  every  other  call  upon  her  time :  namely, 

flie  acquisition  of  legendary  lore.     In  her  early 

Jays,  oral  tradition  had  been  her  chief  resource, 

,  vA  Baron  Sigismund,  bed-ridden,  though  with 

wery  sense  alive,  during  the  last  two  years  of 

fe  existence,  used  often  to  call  Babeli  from  the 

arfuous  cares  of  her  fiery  realm,  to  the  solitude 

of  his  dark  crimson-curtained  chamber,  in  order 

to  make  her  tell  some  weird-tale  of  the  olden 

™e,  wherein   one   of  his  ancestors  was  con- 

T  2 
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cerned.  No  creature  living,  he  would  ofb 
was  so  learned  in  the  Legends  of  the  F 
burg  as  Babeli,  and  night  after  night  die 
two  watch  out  the  lamps,  exchanging  th 
sures  of  their  grim  knowledge  (for  the  n 
of  Sigismund  the  Long-Toothed  was  to  t 
well  stored),  until  even  the  doughty  R 
himself  would  almost  &ncy  he  could  fc 
tamperings  of  spirit-fingers  amongst  the 
ings  of  his  bed-head.  The  old  child  wa 
to  sleep  eternal  by  these  ghostly  lullabi< 
one  night  as  the  castle  dock  was  striking  1 
the  great  dim  eyes  that  had  been  stretchi 
better  to  seize  the  sense  of  some  endin 
when  the  tale  was  ended,  closed.  Babeli 
another  story,  but  her  listener  was  dead. 

Later  the  few  remaining  volumes  < 
library  had  been  carefully  spelled  over 
female  factotum,  and  ransacked  in  sea 
what  alone  she  dignified  with  the  name  ol 
tory."  For  the  last  six  or  seven  years, 
which  Babeli  might  be  looked  upon  as  tlie 
mistress  of  the  ancient  domain,  the  ca 
spent  upon  young  Lyulph's  education  h 
prevented  her  from  prosecuting  her  fa^ 
study  with  increasing  ardour.    Waldemar, 
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whom,  as  we  have  seen,  she  lost  no  opportunity 
of  displaying  her  acquirements,  had  dubbed  her 
''Chief  of  the  Falkenburg  archives/'  whilst  as 
to  young  Lyulph,  the  horror  he  entertained  of 
ttythmg  in  the  shape  of  a  legend  was  such  that 
he  invariably  declared  he  would  dimb  up  into 
the  rookery,  or  make  a  bed  upon  the  top  of  the 
oU  tower  sooner  than  be  droned  at  for  one 
Btttant  by  BabelL  This  feeling  was  instinctive, 
vid  from  the  hour  when  his  infant  ears  could 
suck  in  the  meaning  of  any  outward  soimd,  he 
had  rebelled  against  the  tales  attempted  round 
his  cradle  by  his  nurse.  One  of  the  only  pos- 
abilities  of  keeping  Lyulph  in  order,  consisted 
hi  threatening  him  with  a  legend — and  this  did 
not  always  succeed.  He  was  not  yet  five  years 
^Id,  when  for  some  heinous  oflFence  Babeli  fol- 
ded him  roimd  the  basse  cour^  a  dripping- 
'Poon  in  her  hand,  crying  out  as  her  ultima 
^iio, "  ril  tell  you  the  story  of  Sir  Ludovic,  the 
^Uint-eyed,  who  to  revenge  himself  upon  his 

'^*f^,  served  up  the  head  of  Conrad  Kahlheim  at 

^''Pper,  garnished  with  carrots  and  a  lemon  in 

'''^  mouth  !" 

**Then  if  you  do,"  replied  the  boy  rendered 

Operate,   and   backing    himself    against   the 
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water-butt,  "  111  bite  T'  with  nails  and  teeth  s^ 
n^y  for  action,  the  imp  looked  so  like  a  porcw^ 
pine  at  bay  that  this  was  Babeli's  last  regutr^ 
onset,  and  the  occasional  skirmishes  that 
place  upon  this  terrain  were  trifling  in  co 
parison,  and  four-and-twenty  hours  seldov 
passed  over  any  narrative  attempt  of  the  loqua 
cioas  crone,  without  the  very  circumstance  sIm 
had  tried  to  convey  to  his  youthful  comprehen- 
sion being  turned  by  Lyulph  into  the  basis  of 
some  practical  joke,  which  went  nigh  to  disturb 
Bcibcli's  reasoning  faculties. 

Babeli  and  Lyulph  formed,  each  in  their  way* 
two  very  principal  subjects  of  diversion  for  Wal- 
demar  and  his    guests.       After  a  long  day's 
tramp  across    the    countrj'  with    Martin,  the 
whole  party  would,  on  their  return  with  one 
accord,  repair  to  the  kitchen,  and  there  com- 
mune   with  the   huntsman's    spouse,    as    she 
flitted  to  and  fro  before  the  blazing  crackling 
fire.      If  no  "  stories"  were  being  told,  Lyulph 
was  sure  to  be  about,  absorbing  the  whole  care  of 
the  mtx^k,  mild-faced  jager,  in  keeping  him  out 
of  mischief,  or  attending  to  Ebcrstein,  for  whom 
he  evinced  an  unusual  liking,  and  who  alone, 
out  of  all  his  brother's  companions,  appeared  to 
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take  a  deep  and  smgular  interest  In  the  ch3d. 
No  entreaties  or  commands  could  prevent 
'j^pb  fiiom  accompanying  the  chasseurs  on 
VI  their  excursions,  however  long ;  and  upon 
^  occasion,  when  Waldemar  thinking  the 
*W  proposed  for  the  day  likely  to  prove  too 
Uch  for  the  boy's  force,  suggested  locking 
t  up  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms : 
"Heaven  save  you,  Herr  Baron,"  interposed 
utin,  "  what  would  be  the  use  of  locking 
a  up  ?  where  there  are  windows  and  chim- 
s  there  are  ways  out  for  him ;  best  let  him 
—best  let  him  go ;  if  he  stays  behind  he  will 
ner  wring  the  Cardinal's  neck,  (the  Cardinal 
s  the  old  turkey  we  have  once  seen,  and 
lich,  of  the  same  age  as  Babeli,  was  pretty 
nerally  supposed  by  the  surrounding  peasantry 
be  her  familiar  demon),  or  else  do  a  deadly 
ischief  to  my  old  woman  herself;  he  has 
*wed  he  would  do  one  or  the  other,  if  he  was 
^  allowed  to  go  out,  and  as  sure  as  death  he 
"^  keep  his  word." 

**Let  him  go  with  me,"  had  said  Max,  and 
'''ordingly,  during  the  entire  day,  the  unruly 
■^P  had  hardly  stirred  from  Eberstein's  side. 
'^  bore  the  fatigues  of  the  sport  miraculously, 
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winning  thereby  encomiums  from  the 
group,  and  even  obtaining  a  pinch  of  the 
form  of  a  caress,  from  his  brother.  . 
homeward  road  was  struck  out,  howe 
showed  some  symptoms  of  fatigue,  anc 
the  dusk  came  on,  he  consented  to  aoa 
huntsman's  shoulders  as  a  conveyance,  * 
evincing  the  extraordinary  extent  of  hi 
descension  and  regard  for  that  venerable] 
of  his  family. 

It  was  the  last  day  Waldcmar's  guest 
to  remain  with  him,  and  preparation 
made  for  an  unusual  prolongation  of  the 
carouse.  When  the  party  re-entered  the 
court,  they  became  aware  of  an  addi 
their  numbers,  in  the  shape  of  Heid< 
who  had  been  unable  to  accept  the  < 
invitation,  but  who  had  stolon  a  dav  to  a 
the  end  of  their  revels  with  his  friends. 

Huge  knarlcd  logs  of  wood  burned 
vast  chimney  of  the  Ritter-Saal,  and  t; 
broad  red  glare  upon  the  dark  walls ;  fri 
high  vaulted  ceiling  hung,  suspended  bi 
chains,  dingy  with  rust,  three  large  chai 
formed  of  stags'  antlers,  and  at  stated  di 
along  the  walls,  branches  of  the  same  i 


r  smoking  ttaming  tallow  candles,  placed 
e  corners  of  u  long  table  hud  out  for 
r,  two  of  which  were  stuck  into  pon- 
s  copper  candlesticks,  and  two  into  imnilar 
oes  made  of  tin.  The  appearance  of  the 
would  have  been  gloomy,  had  It  not  heen 
le  fire ;  but  that  sent  forth  such  bright, 
.  living  rays  disporting  upon  every  ob-  ' 
lancing  from  the  hearthstone  to  the  wall, 
g  upon  an  old  battered  cuirass  that  hung  , 
ite  to  the  chimney,  and  sparkling  in  the 
ip  golden  flood  of  the  wine-flasks  upon 
>oard,  tliat  it  was  impossible  to  separate 
of  comfort  from  its  aspect. 
e  table  was  spread  with  a  cloth  of  Babeli's 
ipinning,  unbleached  and  coarse,  but  dean 
resh,  smelling  of  wholesome  herbs.     Cer- 
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former  splendour,  half  a  dozen  trout  lay  Uh 
and  cool  upon  a  wooden-dish,  and  a  daf 
ped  plate  of  white  earthenware  supported  I 
steaming  ragout  of  partridges,  stewed  wM| 
sauerkraut.  Opposite  to  a  roasted  liare,-H| 
plump  twelve-pounder,  resting  on  a  flii 
pewter  invention,  looking  like  a  dripping-paiH-^ 
rose  a  salad  of  endive  and  celery,  darkly  greol 
as  a  churchyard  yew,  bristling  out  of  what  mad 
resembled  a  sieve  than  anything  else.  A  oold 
boar-ham  lay  resignedly  upon  a  small  stoni 
slab,  and  a  heap  of  ^crevisseSy  big  as  younf^ 
lobsters,  were  piled  up  in  a  brown  porringif* 
Each  guest  was  furnished  with  a  stag*s-honi- 
handled  knife,  and  a  massy  fork  and  spooa 
of  very  ancient  plate,  one  half  dozen  of  eadi 
of  these  being  all  that  was  rescued  out  of  the 
general  ruin.  The  means  provided  for  drinkiiig 
were  various.  Here  it  was  a  flat  tumbler# 
there  a  cup,  in  one  case  a  large  horn  goblet,  ia 
another  a  small  glass,  transparent  as  the  skin 
of  an  egg-shell ;  and  at  Waldemar's  side  stood 
a  huge  pokal  (or  uncovered  tankard)  of  silver, 
formed  entirely  of  small  medallions,  on  whidi 
were  stamped  what  were  supposed  to  be  the 
portraits  of  the  Lords  of  Falkenburg,  from  thi 
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mes  down  to  those  in  which  the  tankard 
I  &bricated  by  order  of  Baron  Sigis- 
bther.  A  well-rounded  hillock  of 
ead  swelled  up,  without  any  interme- 
latever  from  the  tlat  surface  of  the 
h,  and  salt  was  discernible  once  in  a 
Sevres  saucer,  and  once  in  a  kind  of 
re  sauce-boat,  scooped  by  Martin's 
'  out  of  the  bark  of  some  tree. 
it  a  curious  %ht  the  fire  throws  upon 
I  picture  yonder, "  said  Eberstein, 
to  a  dingy  frame  hanging  on  the 
the  wall  opposite  to  the  chimney. 
Iiere  the  reflection  of  the  flame  just 
ound  the  nose,  and  makes  it  look  like 
'adish  in  the  middle  of  the  face." 
retty  metamorphosis,  if  tradition  speak 
observed  Waldemar.  "That  worthy 
of  mine  is  said  to  have  died  of  drink- 
d  turning  to  his  next  neighbour,  "  it  is 
Albert,  that  you  and  I  are  related; 
wrife  was  a  Sternheim." 
"  rejoined  he  who  was  thus  addressed, 
counts  then,  I  presume,  for  the  extraor- 
mvivial  propensities  of  my  unde  Hans." 
was  the  last  Falkenburg  who  inhabited 
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the  old  castle,"  continued  Waldemar,  '*  and  I 
defence  of  it  against  Gustavus  Adolphus  h 
entitled  him  to  historical  honours." 

"  What  r'  interposed  Max,  "  is  that  tl 
famous  Eberhard  Falkenburg?" 

"  Yes !  Eberhard,  der  harte  Eher*  as  I 
was  nicknamed,  on  account  of  some  ctrcui 
stance  which  I  don't  exactly  remember,  b 
which  Babeli  will  tell  you  if  you  have  ii 
curiosity  about  it :  the  truth  is,  he  was  a  ha 
one,  and  tough  as  any  Eber  betw^ecn  the  RUi 
and  the  Spree,  so  that  I  dare  say  the  name  w 
well  bestowed." 

"  Well,"  resumed  Max,  "  in  a  histor)-  of  d 
Thirty  Years'  War  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhm 
that  I  read  not  long  ago,  I  found  a  descripdc 
of  his  defence  of  the  Falkenburg,  and  a  finer  i 
more  unequtd  resistance  is  not  to  be  imagined. 

"  And  he  dead  dnmk  every  night !"  n 
marked  Waldemar. 

"  Never  mind ;  here's  to  his  health  whercw 
he  may  be !"  and  Max  filled  to  the  brim  d 
horn  goblet  which  had  fallen  to  his  share,  an 
emptied  its  contents  at  a  draught. 

*  TXiQJeu  de  mots  is  iintranslateable  ;  Eher,  meanu 
wild  boar,  and  hart^  as  with  us,  liard. 
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iiirass  that  hangs  up  there,  dose  be- 
said  Waldemar,  poiDting  to  the  piece 
ahready  mentioned,  ''  was  that  of  a 
>loneI,  and  the  great  staring  hole  in 
ie,  just  over  the  heart,  is  a  piece  of 
ird's  handiwork.  It  is  said  that  he 
ble  with  a  few  chosen  companions, 

news  was  brought  to  him  of  an 
1   attack.      He    was  unarmed,   and 

stand  upright.  He  gave  all  his 
crtheless,  with  the  utmost  precision, 
by  sallying  forth  himself  at  the  head 
I  troop  of  determined  followers,  and 
ck  the  enemy  to  their  tents ;  he  had 
:e  battle  with  the  officer  who  com- 
ic attack,  but  armed  as  he  was  only 
vord,  he  managed  to  send  the  Swede 
her  world,  and  retiuned  to  the  castle 
ead  man  upon  his  back,  abusing  him 
J  for  being  so  heavy.  Tlioy  say  that 
IS  he  had  assured  himself  of  every 
being  taken  against  a  future  attempt. 
For  more  wine,  re-placed  himself  at  the 
there  sat  until  he  fell  under  it,  reciting 
kndia  for  the  soul  of  the  Swede." 

said    Albert    Sternlieim,   disposing 


m 


the   go-bye  all  to  nothing,   yet  they  m 
better  than  us,  if  you  come  to  that.'' 
'  "Rather  worse/'  opined  his  opposite 

hour,  helping  himself  to  a  monstrous  ^ 
ham  ;  "  but  they  somehow  or  other  ma 
duties  and  their  bad  habits  march  togetl 
"That  is,  their  vices  did  not  na 
degrade  them,"  said  Max,  "  as  ours  do 
they  could  afford  the  excess  on  the  oi 
without  impairing  the  wholesome  energ] 
other;  as,  for  instance,  Fritz,"  he  coi 
turning  to  Heidenstein,  "  that  famous  i 
in  your  own  family,  of  the  knight  who  r\ 
with  his  cousin's  wife ;  as  they  were  r 
night  full  speed  through  a  wood,  a  bar 
friar  came  runninsr  towards  them,  aQ< 
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ntainers   to  the  spot  where  he  was  caDed  in 

fhe  Vila's  name.  After  routing  the  marauders, 

k  galloped  back  at  dawn  to  the  wood,  but  the 

mij  trace  he  could  discover  of  his  mistress  was 

a  Uoody  veil, — she  had  been  carried  off  and 

devoured  by  the  wolves ! — that  is  the  origin  of 

the  odd  name  borne  to  this  day  by  the  spot 

^faere  the  event  is  said  to  have  happened  :  the 

^Carrefour  of  our  Lady  of  the  Wolves/  for 

immediately  after,  the  knight  is  reported  to  have 

1m3t  a  chapel  to  the  Virgin  in  memory  of  his 

lost  love,  previous  to  taking  the  cross  himself 

tod  joining  Frederick  II.  in  Palestine.     But  I 

Aould  like  to  know  who,  in  our  time,  if  he  ran 

iway  with  another  man's  wife,  would  consent  to 

torn  out  of  his  road  and  put  his  ill-gotten  gains 

in  jeopardy  for  the  supplications  of  a  monk?" 

"  Unless,"  remarked  Waldemar  with  a  bit- 
toly  contemptuous  smile,  "  the  actual  possession 
rf  the  forbidden  fruit  had  awakened  him  to  a 
sense  of  its  inconveniences,  and  that  the  objet 
^ri  were  already  regarded  as  an  encum- 
«>Ruice.  The  heroes  of  our  times,  bargainers  in 
adventure,  pettifoggers  in  guilt,  swindlers  rather 
^  criminals,  generally  contrive  to  grope  their 
^  oat  of  a  wickedness  they  want  courage  to 
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cam'  through,  by  some  cunning  cowardice  whidi 
loads  the  blame  on  other  shoulders.  Bah  !  what 
a  race  !  and  what  an  age  !"  and  Waldenoar  dis- 
dainfully pushed  his  plate  from  him,  and  leaned 
back  in  his  chair. 

Miirtin,  the  huntsman,  entered  at  this  moment 
bearing  on  his  two  hands  a  dish,  whereon  fumed 
the  head  of  a  wild  boar,  dressed .  after  the  most 
approved  fashion,  and  "  looking,"  as  Babeli  said, 
while  she  served  it  up,  *'  for  all  the  world  fike 
Conrad  Kahlheim  himself !"  onlv  as  lemons  were 
not  to  he  procured,  she  had  introduced  into  hit 
jellying  jaws  a  piece  of  beet-root,  which  added 
considerably  to  the  grisly  appearance  of  the 
whole. 

**  The  secret  of  the  superiority  of  our  anceston 
over  us,"  said  a  tliin,  sallow-faced  captain  of 
lancers,  as  soon  as  the  boar's  head  had  been 
iastalled  with  due  solemnity  \ipon  the  board, 
"  lies  in  their  profound  convictions  and  in  their 
constant  activity" — 

"  Say  in  their  actixnity  alone,  Karl,"  exclaimed 
Waldemar.  "  All  the  rest  depends  upon  that — 
there  can  be  no  strong  convictions  in  idleness, 
no  energy,  no  faith  where  the  entire  being  b 
oppressed  by  the  sense  of  its  own  utter  inutility, 
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tod  where  there  is  no  more  room  for  the  exer- 
cise  of  a  stout  toill,  no  more  occasion  for  high- 
itmog  resolve  than  there  is  for  a  condor  in  a 
canaiy  cage.** 

Any  one  who  should  have  watched  Eberstein 
It  this  moment  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
opression  with  which  he  looked  at  Waldemar. 
It  was  one  of  admiration,  mingled  with  regret,  and 
the  sharp  clear  eyes,  whilst  there  was  no  mis- 
tikmg  the  strong  interest  they  expressed,  seemed 
at  the  same  time  as  though  they  would  fathom 
the  speaker's  very  soul,  and  study  every  passing 
idea  and  thought. 

"  Que  diable  /"  at  length  cried  Falkenburg 
abruptly,  and  as  though  determined  to  cut  short 
a  train  of  reflection  that  displeased  him, — "  que 
^ble !  have  we  no  talk  but  of  the  littleness  of 
our  age  ?  We  are  strangely  philosophical  to- 
^&ht,  methinks,  and  tiresome  as  an  assembly  of 
•^pzic  professors.  Come,  Heidenstein,  give  us 
^*tie  news:  what  great  events  have  agitated 
^^  court  of  our  august  sovereign  since  I  left  it." 

"  If  you  mean  L ,"  replied  Heidenstein, 

Nothing  has  occurred  there  save  the  disgrace 
^  Griinhausen  ....  !" 

VOL.  1.  u 
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"  What !"  interrogated  the  whole  party,  "  \k 
Hof -Marshall  r 

''  Precisely  so ;  the  quality  of  the  grand 
banquets  was  held  to  be  out  of  all 
with   the  sums  put    down    by    Griiohanaoi; 
added  to  which,  at  his  recent  visit  to  the 

of our  gracious  master  found  the 

pagne  much  better  than  at  his  own  table, 
discovered  that  it  cost  less,  so  Griinhausen 
been  hedarikty  and  your  cousin  Christopher  k^ 
to  take  his  place." 

"  Nay  then  indeed,"  said  Waldemar  gailfi- 
"  heaven  save  us  from  all  invitations  to  the 
Schloss !  for  believe  me,  in  the  way  of  economy, 
Christopher  will  stick  at  nothing.  The  poor 
unfortunate  Duke !"  he  continued  with  a 
laugh,  "  his  purse  will  be  a  gainer,  that  is  cer- 
tain ;  but  we  shall  have  a  funeral  ere  long — 
Griinhausen  may  have  cheated  him,  but  he  wiD 
die  of  Christopher,  in  the  form  of  a  beefsteak 
cut  from  a  murrained  cow !" 

All  joined  in  the  laugh  against  Waldemar*8 
cousin,  who  was  generally  disliked,  and  Heiden- 
stcin  went  on. 

"  So  much  for  court  news,"  said  he;  "  but  I 
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think  I  have  some  other  gossip  nearer  home, 

that  may  perhaps  be  even  more  interesting  to 

<nr  host,"  and  he  casi;  a  glance  of  good-natured 

niDeiy  at  Waldemar. 

"  Tlien  pray  tell  it  quickly/'  returned  Falken- 
hwg,  "for  Fm  always  immensely  curious  to 
&cover  what  the  things  are  which  people  fancy 
niay  interest  me." 

**  Well,  then,  here  goes,"  said  Fritz,  **  and  if 
you  don't  like  it,  tant  pis.  You  remember 
ttiat  tall  Russian,  Prince  Basiloff,  who  has  been 
^ng  the  baths  at  Friedrichsbad  all  the  sea- 
^D,  and  paying  coiui;  to  that  beautiful  Miss 
Cameron  ?" 

"WeH!" 

''Well,    the    day   after  you   left,    his    elder 
"'^ther  arrived,  and  nothing  is  talked  of  but  his 
^^i^tion  of  her  cousin." 
**What,    the   little    thing?"    asked    Stem- 

**  Yes !  the  *  little  thing,'  as  you  call  her," 
w^atinued  Heidenstein  ;  he  raves  about  her,  says 
openly  she  is  the  most  fascinating  fairy  he  ever 
^^^  in  his  life,  et  quil  en  perd  la  tete" 

'*  Ah  !"  said  slowly  Waldemar,  who  had  not 
y^^  spoken ;  and  the  word  was  accompanied  by  a 

11  2 


li:iri    Mimc[iii[iL:    ni;ii:iicin;  ;nii»ui    m-r, 
M:iX,     '■  I   \vAVr  -.iilllrtiinrs  MVtl  VITV  littl 

hi-  very  dangerous ;  besidos,  there  is 
thing  in  that  brown  hair  of  hers  I  do  i 
it  is  wavy  by  nature,  as  iD  some  of 
pictures,  and  4oes  not  lie  down  flat  a 
to  her  head.  Depend  upon  it,  if  bnishi 
dark,  it  would  emit  sparks  of  electricity 
fiir  of  a  cat." 

"  Perhaps  she  has  electrified  Prince  ] 
pursued  Fritz ;  *'  and,  if  so,  it  may  h 
thing  for  her,  for  he  has  a  fortune  of  two 
thousand  florins  a-year." 

"  Bah  !"  s^d  Waldcmar,  and  a  glan 
describable  fierceness  shot  from  his  eyei 
was  rapid  as  a  lightning  flash,  and  tli 
after,  "  He  is  welcome  to  her  for  me,' 
<.«n.»j  <i:..,i»:nA.ii.. 
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'^  To-morrow  night  he  has  managed  to  organ- 
Be  a  ball  at  the  Kur-Saalj  to  which  he  has 
ittde  the  oommissaries,  .in  a  body,  invite  the 

M[e;  and,  of  course,  all  the  world  from  L 

riD  be  there.  He  and  his  brother  have  ar- 
iDged  it  all  their  own  way ;  they  pretend  the 
bject  of  it  is  some  charity  or  other,  but  the 
let  is,  it  is  got  up  for  the  special  delight  and 
^orification  of  those  two  English  girls." 

"  It  is  past  eleven  already,"  said  Waldemar, 
^ving  his  chair ;  and  then,  opening  the  door 
hat  led  into  the  vestibule,  "  Martin,"  he  cried, 
n  a  loud  voice,  "  bring  us  the  Friar's  windmill." 

The  huntsman,  obedient  to  the  call,  appeared 
I  moment  after,  carrying  two  objects  of  different 
*zes,  which  he  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 
^e  was  a  large  stone  pitcher,  and  the  other 
^dmill,  about  a  foot  high,  the  body  of  which 
^  of  china  of  the  purest  Saxon  rococOy  whilst 
*^  open  work,  whence  depended  the  mimic 
''Is,  was  of  silver. 

•*  What's  in  the  stoup,  Martin?"  asked 
'  ^demar. 

**  Scharlachberger,  casked  twelve  hours  after 
^  were  bom,  Herr  Baron.** 

'*  Good  !  alter  Freund,  you  may  now  retire 
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t(j  rest ;  we  shall  want  nothing  more  to-n^ 
And  now,  meine  Herm/'  recommenced  Wal 
mar,  approaching  the  table,  "  to  work  at 
mill !  if  you  please — ^who  begins  ?" 

"  I,"  sjiid  Max,  *'  as  the  oldest." 

He  then  drew  the  windmill  towards  him, 
blowing  strongly  into  a  tube,  which  pierced 
upper  part  of  it  from  side  to  side,  he  set 
sails  in  motion.  As  soon  as  this  was  ace 
plish(Ki,  he  directed  all  his  attention  to  a  s 
diid  plate  at  the  back  of  the  mill,  the  han 
whicli  (for  there  was  but  one)  being  affixe 
the  tube  in  question,  followed  its  rotation, 
stopped  when  it  ceased  to  move.  As 
movement  of  the  sails  began  to  slacken,  all 
w(;r(^  alternately  fixed  upon  the  dial  plate 
upon  Eberstein. 

"  Zum  Kuckuk  r  he  muttered,  "  eleven ! 
found  the  invention — no!  it  does  not  si 
twelve !  ah  !  cause  gagnee  I  one !  two  ! — ^\ 
more  wind  yet? — three!  allons  doncl  fi 
why,  it  halts  like  a  sprained  magpie—  ano 
still — weU  come,  Fm  quit  for  five." 

The  windmill  passed  to  his  right  hand  ne 
hour,  and  the  same  game  was  enacted  < 
again  by  him ;  he  remaining  sentenced  to  swa 
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but  tlaree  measures  of  wine  in  succession  (the 
end  and  aim  of  this  contrivance).  From  him 
it  went  to  Heidenstein,  who  became  the  object 
of  the  laughsy  groans,  and  hisses  of  the  whole 
company,  for  having  got  off  with  but  one  pota- 
tion, and  next  Stemheim  tried  his  luck.  Being 
endowed  with  the  chest  and  lungs  of  a  dray 
horse,  he  resolved  to  take  every  precaution,  and 
accordingly,  when  his  turn  came,  he  barely 
Uew  breath  sufficient  into  the  tube  to  move  the 
sails ;  he  had  falsely  calculated  that  the  wheels 
would  go  once  round,  and  stop  at  one,  two,  or 
three;  instead  of  which,  after  halting  from 
cipher  to  cipher,  the  needle  stopped  plump  in 
the  middle  of  the  highest  of  all,  just  neatly 
splitting  the  difference  between  the  x  and  the 
first  of  the  two  units. 

A  shout  of  laughter  greeted  the  failure  of 
Stemheim 's  calculations. 

"He  shall  drink  it  with  all  possible  so- 
kmnity,"  said  Waldemar;  and  he  forthwith 
set  about  choosing  two  goblets  of  pretty  nearly 
^  dimensions,  each  containing  somewhat 
Dttore  than  half  a  pint.  Both  were  filled  to  the 
^  with    Scharlachberger    from    the    stone 
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pitcher,  and  placed  before  the  intended  v^^ 
who  took  his  fate  with  resignation. 

"  By  rights,  old  fellow,  you  should  have  ^ 
twelve  half  schoppen  ranged,  ready  fifled,  bcfof  ^ 
you,"  remarked  Waldemar ;  "  but,  as  no  twdw 
of  the  same  tribe  exist  at  present  within  the» 
walls,  you  must  needs  be  content  with  these 
two,  which  I  will  engage  shall  be  replenished  to 
your  hand  before  you  require  to  stretch  it  forth. 
And  now  we  will  wait  for  the  first  stroke  of  tlift 
clock,  it  wants  ten  minutes  yet ;"  and  so  sayii^ 
Waldemar  re-seated  himself,  placing  his  watch 
before  him  on  the  table. 

"  Two  hundred  thousand  florins  a  year,  did 
you  say,  that  Russian  has,  Fritz?"  asked  the 
sallow-faced  lancer,  reverting  to  the  former  sub- 
ject of  discoiu-se. 

"  Yes !  'tis  a  pleasant  little  fauteuU  d 
roulettes  to  aid  one  in  skimming  through 
life." 

"  And  all  that  to  buy  baubles  for  a  woman 
who,  before  a  month  is  out,  ceases  to  regard  you 
as  anything,  save  the  payer  of  her  bills/*  said 
Max. 

"  And  when  it  would  be  so  easv,  too,  not  to 
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be  burthened  with  a  wife  at  all !"  sneered  Wal- 
demar. 

"  But  if  he  is  in  love  with  her  ?"  observed 
the  lancer. 

" Rmon  de plusy^ rejoined  Falkenburg,  with 
marked  contempt. 
"  How  so  ?'*  asked  Stemheim. 
"You   are   wrong,   Waldemar,"   interposed 
Heidenstein  ;  "  at  least  I  would  almost  venture 
to  affirm  that  you  are  so.     At  the  risk  of  being 
mercilessly  bantered  by  you  all,  I  will  avow  that 
I  do  believe  in  the  perfect  good  conduct ;  nay, 
'    naore,  in  the  virtue  .  .  .  ." 

"  Ho  !  ho !  hark  to  Fritz  !"  cried  the  whole 

set. 

''You're  going  to  be  married,  Fritz,"  said 
Falkenburg,  in  a  pitying  tone ;  "  and  you  are  in 
the  situation  of  a  man  who  vaimts  the  solva- 
bility of  a  bank,  wherein  he  has  placed  all  his 
fortune.  Votis  etes  orfevre,  Monsieur  Josse^ 
^d  I  would  lay  any  wager  you  like" — and  as 
"^  spoke,  Waldemar's  countenance  assumed  a 
*^9greeable,  and  almost  ominous  expression — 
*■  ^ouldlay  any  wager  that  ..." 

'  Mark  the  hour,  Waldemar !"  cried    Max, 
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who  had  watched  him  narrowly  for  the  last  ^  _ 
moments,  and  who  did  not  seem  quite  to  l^"^ 
the  direction  the  conversation  was  taking. 

"  Glass  in  hand,  Albert !"  vociferated 
burg.    "  Attention,  meine  Herrn ;  in  one  secoi 
the  castle  clock  will  strike." 

Sternheim  obeyed  the  summons.  Falkec:^^^ 
burg  seized  the  stone  pitcher,  and  advanced 
the  drinker's  side.  The  castle  clock  struck  oi 
and  as  the  metallic  soimd  vibrated  through 
whole  building,  the  contents  of  the  first  gobl^^ 
had  vanished. 

Two !  three !  four !  five !  and  ever  at  ead^ 
stroke  the  cup  was  emptied  and  re-filled  by  Wal- — 
demar's  n^idv  hand. 

Six! 

"  He  hasn't  lost  so  much  as  the  vibration  of 
the  hammer  on  the  bell,"  said  Fritz. 

"  Your  apathetic  drinkers  are  wonderful 
people,"  remarked  Eberstein ;  "  there  is  no 
saying  what  they  may  imbibe." 

Seven  ! 

"I'll  bet  you  anything  he  don't  go  to  the 
end,"  cried  the  lancer;  "he's  beginning  to 
breathe." 
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"Heughr  grunted  Max;  "heU  go  to  the 
end,  aod  back  again  the  same  way,  if  you  try 

Eight! 

''No!  but  he  18  a  little  red  though,"  hinted 
Mz. 

"The  reflection  of  the  fire,"  suggested  Stem- 
kuD,  himself  between  two  cups. 

Nine! 

''If  he  goes  to  the  end,  I'll  propose  you  a 
wager,"  said  Waldemar. 

Ten! 

"I  b^n  to  think  I  did  well  not  to  bet 
•gainst  him,"  observed  the  lancer ;  "  for  all 
I'm  convinced  every  star  in  the  firmament 
»s  (lancing  at  this  very  moment  before  his 
eves." 

Eleven ! 

'*  I  wonder  for  how  many  days  together  he 
could  do  that,"  said  Max,  "I  wish  he  be- 
loDged  to  me,  one  need  never  fear  for  a 
livelihood  with  such  a  curiosity ;  he  might  be 
brought  to  anything,  if  properly  trained  1" 

The  twelfth  stroke  told  deep  and  sonorous 
from  the   ancient  bell,  and   the    last  drop   of 
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Scharlachberger  roUed  down  Stemheim's  cap^r 
cious  throat. 

"  And  now,"  began  Waldemar,  "  Ffl  lay  you 
a  wager  that  .  .  .  ." 

But  before  the  words  could  be  said  to  have 
quitted  his  lips,  the  doors  of  the  Ritter-Saal 
wore  flung  open,  and  the  whole  party  started  to 
their  feet,  at  sight  of  an  apparition,  so  strange^ 
that  at  first  it  was  hard  to  classify  it.  It 
attested  its  aflinity  to  the  female  sex,  by  the 
long  loose  tresses  of  piebald  hsdr,  half  blade, 
half  white,  which  escaped  from  a  coif  of  name- 
less hue,  but  the  rest  of  its  garments  were  sudi 
as  would  have  set  at  nought  the  science  of  any 
tailor  or  mantua-maker  that  ever  breathed. 

"  Babeli !"  ejaculated  Waldemar,  eyeing  the 
strange  figure  from  top  to  toe ;  "  are  ye  mad, 
woman  ?" 

'*  Oh,  master  !  master !  woe  to  the  house  !'* 
cxclaim<*d  she,  wringing  her  hands ;  "  the 
Falcon  of  the  Nest  has  cried !" 

"The  what?"  retorted  Waldemar,  sternly. 
**  Go  to  bed,  Babeli ;  go  to  bed,  I  say,  and 
sleep  ofl^  your  bad  dreams." 

But  at  this  the  old  woman  stood,  still,  and 


same  midnight  hour  ;  I  had  just  told 
;  tale  of  Red  Agnes  of  Rauschbach,  who 
!rself  to  the  Evil  One  for  love  of  Otto 
juig,  the  Templar ;  the  lamp  had  gone 
t  the  moon  was  shining  bright,  and  by 
it  I  saw  the  FalcoD  fly  down  from  the 
1  yonder,  and  settle  on  the  window-sill ; 
one  long  screech,  and  then  away  it  flew  ; 
len  I  turned  round  to  tell  the  old  master 
r  story,  he  was  gone  too,  and  I  had  only 
se  before  me !  Master  t  the  Falcon  has 
Led  again  this  night :  the  hoiir  is  the 
s  then,  and  so  was  the  cry." 
haw !  Babeli,"  siud  Waldemar,  with  a 
of  the  shoulders,  "  how  can  you  expect 
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woman's  words  and  manner  a  solemnity  vhk\k, 
combined  together  with  the  hour  and  soenei 
disposed   each   of    them    rather    to   aDay  ha 
fears,  than  irritate  them  further  by  ridicule  or 
jesting. 

"  Dreaming  !"  echoed  she,  "  I  was  not  even 
asleep.  Some  time  before  Martin  came  up  to 
teD  me  the  Friar's  windmill  had  been  had  up^ 
and  I  was  thinking  over  all  the  mad  pranks 
that  it  had  given  rise  to  in  its  time,  when  tho 
old  clock  struck  twelve,  and  just  then  the  Falcon 
cried.  I  listened ;  it  cried  again,  and  its  ory 
was  right  over  my  bed  head.  Then  I  got  up^ 
and  came  to  you,  master,  for  the  bird  means 
nothing  to  anybody  else,  only  to  you." 

"  Well,  old  Miitterchen'^  said  Heidenstein 
good-naturedly,  "  suppose  we  escort  you  back 
to  your  chamber  in  a  body,  and  look  out  for  the 
bird  of  ill-omen." 

The  proposition  was  acted  upon,  and  the 
whole  party  set  off  with  Babeli,  excepting  only 
Stemheim,  who  was  fast  asleep  upon  the  table, 
one  hand  under  his  head,  and  the  other  grasp- 
ing tightly  the  knuckle  of  the  boar  ham. 

They  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  first  landing- 
place,  through  the  wide  window  of  which  the 


lere  !"  whispered  Babuli,  drawing  close 
denstein,  and  shuddering  with  fright. 
B  it  is  again !" 

surely  enough  a  most  unearthly  cry  did 
quivering  through  the  air.  The  party 
t  and  listened. 

is  the  self-same  cry  as  when  the  old 
died,"  resumed  BabeU.  "  I  mind  it 
or  it  was  but  yesternight  I  told  the  story 
ag  Lj-ulph,  because  he  would  not  go  to 
lod  he  did  only  consent  to  do  so  when  I 
t  something  like  the  screech,  for  if  I  were 
a  thousand  years  I  should  never  forget  it 

h  !"  said  Waldemar,  musingly,  "  you  told 
jjTilph,  did  you  ?  Well,  we  will  try  and 
mr  falcon  for  you." 
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do  not,  are  at  liberty  to  retire,"  and  Max  m 
himself  deliberately  upon  a  mouldering  pado 
case,  gazing  fixedly,  but  wholly  without  an 
at  the  rebellious  boy. 

But  Babeli  was  too  rejoiced  at  her  pros 
of  vengeance  to  think  of  anything  else, 
instead  of  settling  down  to  the  choice  of 
particular  legend,  she  rather  thought  ove 
she  might  inflict  upon  him,  and  revelled  in 
riches  of  her  retaliation. 

"Ah,  wolf-cub!"  she  exclaimed,  " 
shalst  have  more  tales  forced  into  thine 
than  would  fiU  all  the  books  at  the  J 
ziger  Messe.  ITl  tell  thee  of  Sir  Hen 
the  Dane,  who  cut  off  the  left  hand  of  Gi 
with  the  yellow  hair,  and  of  Kurt,  the  J< 
who  was  hunted  to  death  by  th6  Lady  1 
gund,  for  killing  her  white  doe.  Thou  s 
have  the  story  of  Sir  Siegfried,  on  whose  1 
the  Devil  printed  a  burning  horse-shoe,  an 
Sir  Ralph,  whom  the  Water-King  drowne 
a  torrent,  because  he  wanted  to  run  away 
a  Nixe,*  PU  sing  you  the  dirge  of  the  ] 
Brunhilde,  and  the  lament  of  Sir  Wenzel, 

*  Water  fairv. 
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at  oonoealment,  and  placed  himself  boldly 
astride  upon  the  beam,  looking,  with  his  bright 
flashing  eyes,  and  his  white  night-dress,  not 
by  any  means  miUke  an  unearthly  being. 

To  attempt  repeating  the  abuse  lavished  by 
Babeli  upon  her  tormentor  would  be  useless. 
But  both  her  invectives  and  his  brother's 
Areats  were  vain.  The  boy  was  unmoved  by 
both.     At  length : 

"  You  yoimg  scapegrace,"  said  Max,  who 
had  remained  silent  all  the  while,  '^  just  attend 
to  me,"  (and  he  made  a  sign  to  Waldemar  to 
leave  the  child  to  him) :  "  I'm  not  a  bit  angry 
with  you  for  what  you've  done,  for  if  you  like 
to  screech  like  a  falcon,  or  howl  like  a  wolf,  I 
conceive  it's  no  more  than  you've  a  right  to  do 
in  your  father's  house ;  but  other  people  have  a 
right  to  their  amusement  too.  You  are  perched 
ttp  there,  and  won't  come  down — well  and 
good !  stay  on ;  but  Babeli  meanwhile  shall  tcU 
you  all  the  stories  she  knows  (the  boy  grinned) . 
Ay!  I  know  what  you  mean  by  that;  you 
^'iik  if  she  does,  youll  strangle  her ;  but  I 
*ball  stay  here,  my  fine  fellow,  and  take  care 
yon  do  no  mischief.  So  now,  Babeli,  begin ; 
^bose  who  wish  to  listen,  may  stay  ;   those  who 

VOL.    I.  X 


nut,  naomi  was  loo  rejoicea  ai  ner  ] 
nf  vi'ngeance  to  think  of  anything  e 
instead  of  settling  down  to  the  choice 
particular  legend,  she  rather  thought 
she  might  inflict  upon  him,  and  revelled 
riches  of  her  retaliation. 

"  Ah,  wolf-cub  I "  she  exdaimed, 
shalst  have  more  tales  forced  into  th 
than  would  611  all  the  books  at  thi 
ziger  Messe.  Ill  tell  thee  of  Sir  I 
the  Dane,  who  cut  off  the  left  hand  of 
with  the  yellow  hair,  and  of  Kurt,  the 
who  was  hunted  to  death  by  thd  Lad 
gund,  for  killing  her  white  doe.  Ilioi 
have  the  stoiy  of  Sir  Siegfined,  on  who 
the  Devil  printed  a  burning  horse-shoe, 
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^  concealment,    and    placed    himself    boldly 
astride  upon  the  beam,  looking,  with  his  bright 
ftshing  eyes,  and   his  white  night-dress,  not 
any  means  milike  an  miearthly  being. 

To  attempt  repeating  the  abuse  lavished  by 
Babeli  upon  her  tormentor  would  be  useless. 
But  both  her  invectives  and  his  brother's 
threats  were  vain.  The  boy  was  unmoved  by 
both.     At  length  : 

**  You  young  scapegrace,"  said  Max,  who 
had  remained  silent  all  the  while,  ''just  attend 
to  me,"  (and  he  made  a  sign  to  Waldemar  to 
leave  the  child  to  him) :  "  I'm  not  a  bit  angry 
with  you  for  what  you've  done,  for  if  you  like 
to  screech  like  a  falcon,  or  howl  like  a  wolf,  I 
ocmoeive  it's  no  more  than  you've  a  right  to  do 
in  your  father's  house ;  but  other  people  have  a 
':  right  to  their  amusement  too.  You  are  perched 
up  there,  and  won't  come  down — well  and 
I  good  !  stay  on ;  but  Babeli  meanwhile  shall  tell 
you  all  the  stories  she  knows  (the  boy  grinned). 
Ay !  I  know  what  you  mean  by  that ;  you 
think  if  she  does,  youll  strangle  her ;  but  I 
shall  stay  here,  my  fine  fellow,  and  take  care 
you  do  no  mischief.  So  now,  Babeli,  begin ; 
those  who  wish  to  listen,  may  stay ;   those  who 
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Waldcmar  stirred  the  fire,  snuffed  the 
candles,  and  proposed  another  glass  of  vrine. 

"When  Babeli,  interrupted  us/'  said  h^. 
"  I  was  offering  to  lay  a  wager  that — " 

"  It's  too  late  now,  Waldemar,  "  objected 
Max;  "let  us  get  to  our  beds ;"  and  pressingj 
his  hand  unseen, 

"  Lay  no  wagers  of  that  kind,"  whisp^ 
he ;  "  they  are  ugly  things  at  best." 
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When  Waldemar's  guests  had  left  him,  and 
Eberstein  alone  remained:  '^I  suppose/'  said 
the  latter,  "  we  may  as  well  take  a  look  at  this 

fiimous  baO,  instead  of  going  direct  to  L 

at  once."  Falkenburg  was  giving  some  direc- 
tions to  Martin,  and  therefore,  as  was  quite 
natural,  did  not  answer,  but  two  hours  after 
they  were  within  sight  of  Friedrichsbad. 

The  ball  was  a  very  brilliant  one,  and  every 
arrangement  had  been  admirably  made  by 
Prince   Ivan   Basiloff   and   his   elder   brother, 

Alexander.     The  whole  society  of  L had, 

of  course,  as  might  be  expected,  followed  the 
Court,  and  not  a  von  who  could  boast  of  a  bit 
o^  no  matter  what  coloured  ribbon,  or  even  of 
a  military  medal,  but  donned  ^^  his  orders,"  and 
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not   a  woman  between  sixteen  and  forty?  " 
bedizened  herself  to  do  honour  to  His  ftS^ 
ness  the   Duke,  and   his  son,  the   Hoedittn  \^^ 
Prince. 

As    upon    every    occasion,    where    Rusfittl^ 
influence    is   freely   exercised,    the   barriers  of 
strict  German   etiquette  had    been   put  aside, 
and   (what  would  have  been  inadmissible  bad 
the  fete  been  conducted  by  natives)  in  the  same 
sidoon   with  the  habitues  of  the  Court,  nay, 
with  the  very  Court  itself  were  to  be  seen  many 
of   those   who    could  boast  of  neither   arms, 
quarterings,  nor  any  of  the  honours  appertaining 
to  ancient  descent.     The  consequence  was  that 
the  gay  and  motley  crowd  was  adorned  by  the 
presence   of   some  of  those  really  lovely   and 
essentially  German  faces,  which  are  rarely  to  be 
found  out   of  the   ranks   of  the   bourgeoisie. 
The  lunstocracy  in  most  parts  of  Germany  is 
decidedly  handsome,  but  it  has,  (particularly  the 
female  portion  of  it)  the  same  style  of  beauty 
as   the   aristocracy    of  other   nations,    whereas 
the   bourgeoisie    has   retained   the   exclusively 
German,   or  it   might  be   more  exact  to   say 
Saxon  cast  of  face  and  feature.     In  the  environs 
of   German  courts   you    meet   at   every    turn 
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"^^^ies,  who  might  be  called  Lady  this  or  that, 

^  Madame  une  tellCf  without  your  discovering 

wein  any  cause  for  surprize ;  rarely  a  Thelka, 

^  an  Adelheid ;  whereas  the  Klarchens,  Greth- 

tibens,  Kathchens,  Louisa,  Miillers  and  Gold- 

ichmied's  Tochterleins,  stare  at  you  from  behmd 

every  rich  merchant's  counter,  and  peep  forth 

through  the  white  curtains  of  every  Amtmann's 

mirror-flanked  casement. 

The  ball  was  ostensibly  given  to  promote  a 

charity,  therefore  etiquette  might  be  a  little  dis- 

r^arded,  without  society  being  in  any  positive 

or  inmiinent  danger;  besides,  there  was  every 

reason  for  leniency,  even  in  so  grave  a  matter, 

being  extended  towards  the  principal  offender ; 

first,  for  that  he  was  a  Russian  ;  next,  for  that 

he  was  the  possessor  of  two  hundred  thousand 

florins  per  annum ;  and  lastly  for  that  he  was  a 

remarkably  good-looking  personage,  and  danced 

beautifully ;    what    such    a    "  very  magnificent 

three-tailed  Bashaw,"  might  do  or  leave  undone 

was   not   therefore    to   be   cavilled   at  by   any 

one,  who  had  the  slightest  pretensions  to  savoir 

vivre. 

The  bourgeome,  it  is  true,  had  been  called 

upon  to  furnish  samples  of  its  feminine  treasures, 
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I)ut  a  very  easy  mode  had  been  invented 
kec])ing  at  a  proper  distance  both  the  H^^^ 
Student  en  and  Herm  Papas  :  a  uniform  ^^^^ 
the  indispensable  costume  of  every  man  invitw 
('xcept  in  indiNidual  cases  of  exception,  such  tf 
the   Montagues,  fother   and   son,     (who  were 
among  the  commissaries  appointed)  and  indeed 
aU  Prince  BasUofTs  English   acquaintances,  of 
whom  not  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  remained, 

counting  those  who  were  residents  at  L . 

With  the  esteem,  or  it    would  perhaps  be 
nearor  the   truth   to  sav   fanaticism,  for  takit 
ronimon  to  almost  all  Russians,  the  two  Princes 
hafi    addressed  to  Norberg  one  of  their  first 
invitations;  and  indeed,   Alexander,  the  elder, 
was  j)crfectly  wild  about  Wilhelm*s  genius,  b^ 
hi*   csdled   it,   and  proclaimed  him  destined  *^ 
supersede  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer.     Nor  did  l^ 
levellings  stop  there,  for  after  the  brothers  h^^ 
reformed  the  Mazurka,  as  it  was  practised  Bt 
Friedrichsbad,  and  affirmed  Wilhelm  to  be  OD^ 
of  their  very  best  pupils,  they  insisted  upon  it 
that  he  should  be  one  of  the  six  cavaliers  who 
upon  the  night  of   the   ball   were    to  execute 
the  dance  in  all  its  couleur  nationals     This 
was  all  very  weU,  but  who  should  be  his  partner  ? 
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A  was  Prince  Ivan's  danseuse^  two  couples 
itf  of  the  six,  were  Germans,  stiff-necked  as 
nles,  and  who  were   neither  to  be  unpaired 

tamed  into  affability,  but  who  danced  well ; 
itherine  Grantley  was  not  to  be  dreamed  of, 
sides  she  had  the  Russian  Secretary  of  Lega^ 

D  at  L for  her  partner ;  Helen,  always 

nous  to  spare  any  one  an  annoyance,  was 
oerdy  desirous  of  dancing  herself  with  the 
ist,  but  of  course  her  instructor,  Prince 
exander,  was  not  likely  to  lend  a  willing  ear 

this  ;  he  did  better,  however,  for  the 
isician's  amour-propre,  for  he  rode  over  to 
— ,  told  the  whole  to  the  Russian  Minister's 
Se,  Countess  Woronitsch,  a  young,  elegant 
man,  whose  official  position  placed  her  above 
r  petty  alarm  at  a  Terpsichorean  mesalliance, 
i  who  expressed  herself  charmed  to  give  her 
itty  hand  to  "  a  person  so  talented,  so  sure  of 
ure  fame  as  Monsieur  Norberg." 
And  thus  the  whole  was  settled,  and  the 
ich  hoped-for  and  expected  hour  came.  As 
on  as  the  Princes  had  been  conducted  to  their 
ats— two  arm-chairs  placed  upon  a  sort  of 
atfonn  raised  about  six  inches  from  the 
^und — the  space  in  front  of  them  was  cleared, 
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and  the  six  couple  took  their  stand,  and  pre^ 
pared  to  execute  the  national  dance,  by  iwluck 
the  ball  was  to  open.  Nothing  oould  te 
prettier.  TSach  two  couple  were  attired  afikfi. 
The  two  Germans,  who  were  cousins,  and  voj 
fine  girls,  had  chosen  for  their  colour  blue,  iridi 
large  pearls  wreathed  in  their  rich  tresses. 
Catherine  Grantley  and  Lily,  who  were  both 
very  tall,  wore  white  dresses  of  web-like  torh- 
tane^  with  flounces  up  to  the  hips;  as  tb^ 
were  nearly  of  the  same  complexion,  and  thtf 
Catherine's  hair  was  of  that  delicate  hue  which 
the  French  call  blond  cendr^^  the  same  coloun 
became  her  that  matched  with  Miss  Camenm't 
curls  of  gold ;  whilst  the  latter  had  twined  her 
sunny  ringlets  round  the  drooping  bells  of  ft 
crimson  datura,  red  camelias,  surmounted  the 
Anglaises  crepees  of  Miss  Grantley.  Luddly 
for  Helen,  Madame  de  Woronitsch  was  scarcely 
bigger  than  herself,  and  of  hair,  eyes,  and  skiDf 
rather  darker.  She  cheerfully  lent  herself  to 
the  proposed  accordance  of  costume,  and  re|Jied 
to  Helen's  proposition  of  a  rose  coloured  motre 
(both  being  too  small  in  stature  to  dream  of 
robes  g amies),  by  appearing  in  a  pale  pink 
darrms  that  might  have  stood  on  end.      Her 
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aped  head  and  dark  bandeaux  a  la 
?,  were  literally  covered  with  emeralds 
unonds,  and  she  had  neglected  nothing 
ould  prove  to  the  standers  by,  that  the 
o  danced  with  the  comparatively  obscure 
id  a  right  to  lord  it  with  the  best.  The 
»*s  emeralds  were  met,  on  Helen's  part, 
irlande  of  green  leaves  and  grasses  that 
d,  as  it  were,  her  bandeaux  renJl^Sy 
scended  sportingly  upon  her  white 
[  throat ;  nay,  one  even  went  so  far  (it 
ong  streamer  of  shining  ribbon-grass)  as 
r  down  to  her  shoulder,  throwing  its 
upon  the  soft  satin  of  her  skin,  and 
her  from  time  to  time  to  impart  to  her 
head  the  prettiest  little  movements  of 
Qce  possible. 

3e  Alexander  and  his  danseuse  stood 
ately  before  the  Duke,  unavoidably 
their  backs  to  the  court  party, 
e  de  Woronitsch  and  the  artist  were 
s-a-vis.  Involuntarily  Helen  overheard 
-emarks  made  upon  her  by  the  Hereditary 
for  it  is  not  generally  the  defect  of 
us  to  speak  low  that  which  passes  in 
inds  or  risk  any  portion  of  their  opinions 
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to  the  "desert  air."  Probably,  the  remai 
were  flattering,  for  Helen's  colour  heighteiK 
and  she  looked  terribly  conscious  of  bea 
caught  in  the  fact  of  charming. 

Other  eyes,   too,   were  on  Helen ;  but 
knew    it   not,    nor    marked   the    frown    1 
gathered  over  a  face  she  could  not  see. 

When  the  mazurka  was  ended,  each  ] 
led  by  her  partner  made  a  curtsey  to 
Duke,  and  received  a  compliment  in  exdiai 
Lily  and  Helen  were  particularly  distingui^ 
by  the  Heir  to  the  State,  and  it  was  annou] 
that  His  Highness  would  deign  to  treai 
measure  with  each  of  the  ladies  who 
figured  in  the  mazurka,  beginning  with 
wife  of  the  Russian  Minister,  whom  he  sele 
for  a  widtz.  Between  the  pauses  of  the 
chestra,  after  this  waltz  had  been  perfon 
Helen  was  sitting  down  attending  to  a  des< 
tion  given  to  her  of  a  boar  hunt  by  ar 
n^proachably  uniformed  dragoon,  ceintun 
comme  son  esprit^  as  Madame  de  S^^ 
exprc^sses  it,  when,  just  in  the  most  interei 
moment  of  the  whole,  the  narrator  hesit 
drew  back  a  step,  as  though  to  make  wa 
some  one  who  might   not  be  coped  wit 
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encountered,  and   ended   by  disappearing  alto- 
gether. 

Why  did  not  Helen  turn  her  head  ?  and  why 
liid  the  blood  leave  her  cheek  so  suddenly,  and 
thm  tumultuously  rush  back  as  though  to  atone 
ibr  its  misdemeanour  ?  What  step  has  she 
Jelt  ?  What  mysterious  sign  has  warned  her 
of  an  invisible  presence,  that  she  should  sit 
tba«  with  brightening  eye  and  lip  apart,  charged 
with  soft  answers  to  unuttered  words  ? 

What !  listening  again,  Helen  ?  sweet,  silly 
giri! 

"You  are  more  difficult  to  approach  this 
evening  than  a  grand  duchess,  Miss  Marlowe," 
said  the  voice,  which  alone  never  began  its  con- 
verse by  ban  soir. 

There  is  almost  always  some  one  about  every 
Woman  who  never  has  recourse  to  any  of  the 
f^r^es  en  matiere  of  the  herd,  the  "  how-dye- 
dos^and  "  good  mornings,"  and  "  yours  trulys" 
of  existence  which  belong  so  essentially  to  the 
dock-winding  conventionalities  signalized  by 
£berstein. 

"  How  so,"  asked  Helen,  blushing,  smiling, 
and  fluttering  all  in  one ;  "  my  reception  seems 
to  me  but  little  crowded  at  this  moment." 
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"Then    I    suppose,"   remarked  WaldemsT* 
coming  forward,  and  assuming  an  air  of /atvit/ 
entirely  his  own,  "  I  may  consider  mysdf  as 
honoured  with  an  audience  particuliere.*'  Hcka 
blushed  still  deeper,  and  not  knowing  predsd; 
what  to  answer,  laughed.     "  If  so,"  pxu^ued  her 
interlocutor,   "permit  me  to  request  the  con- 
tinuation of  it  through  the  next  dance." 

"  That  is  I  fear,  impossible,"  she  replied  m  a 
tone,  the  uncertainty  of  which  did  not  escape 
Falkcnburg's  practised  ears.  "  I  have  been 
engaged  for  many  days  past,  for  more  dances 
than  I  shall  probably  dance  to-night." 

Waldemar's  brow  was  gloomy,  and  his  smik 
disdainful  as  he  said : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Marlowe,  I  hac 
forgotten — some  people  choose  many  |)artnen 
for  one  dance ;  you,  on  the  contrary,  keep  mao] 
dances  for  one  partner.  I  presume,  du  reste^  il 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  for  him  to  have  ai 
many  partners  as  he  has  roubles." 

Helen  was  not  quite  sure  of  having  hean 
aright  until  Waldemar  was  far  from  her  side 
but  as  he  quitted  her  he  heard  the  words 
"  Son  Altesse  fait  Vhonneur  a  MademoiselU 
Marlowe  de  danser  la  Francaise  avec  elle^ 
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M  pompously   from   the   lips   of    his   cousin 

Ciristopher,  the  Hof-Marshall. 

The  flow  of  poor  Helen's  innocent  delight 

f\i8  checked,  the  bloom  swept  harshly  off  from 

^  flower  of  her  enjoyment, — ^why,  she  herself 

%WToeIy  knew  ;  but  her  succes  was  cut  short  by 

%  for  the  Hereditary  Prince,  when  the  quadrille 

was  ended,  gave  a  loud  utterance  to  the  opinion 

liiat  ^'  Nothing  deceived  so  much  as  appearances, 

far  that  he  had  imagined  Miss  Marlowe  must 

be  tres  spirituelle,  and  that  she  turned  out  to 

have  nothing  to  say  for  herself  after  all !"   Poor 

Helen  ! 

Waldemar  was  gone.  Whilst  the  Erb- 
Prinz  was  gracefully  lounging  through  the  en 
avant  deux  of  the  last  figure,  Helen's  eyes  were 
ft^owing  the  retreating  form  of  Monsieur  de 
Falkenburg,  as  he  moved  slowly,  and  casting 
haughty  looks  upon  the  multitude,  towards  the 
entrance  door  of  the  ball-room. 

Oane  !  They  who  have  studied  the  passions 
in  the  giddy  vortex  of  what  are  termed  the 
pleasures  of  society  only  know  how  often  that 
word  has  dropped  leaden-like  upon  the  senses, 
whilst  the  feet  have  been  gliding  on  to  the 
sounds   of  Lanner  and  of  Strauss;  they  only 
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have  watched  the  polite  process  of  breaking 
hearts  between  a  tea-urn  and  a  comet-a-pistm. 
But  this  has  no  reference  to  my  tale,  for  Helen 
Marlowe  was  not  dreaming  of  breaking  her 
heart  for  any  body — she  felt  "  out  of  sorts," 
voila  tout^  and  did  not  care  how  soon  she  got 
home. 

As  Falkcnburg  left  the  saloon  he  overheard 
Madame  de  Woronitsch  say  to  Prince  Alexander 
Basiloff,— 

"  Elle  est  delicietise — voire  Anglaise.^^ 

"  *  Votre  Anglaise  ! '  "  Confusion !  This  was 
not  to  be  borne. 

When  Waldcmar  dashed  down  the  stairs  into 
the  street  the  sentiment  that  assumed  the  most 
distinct  form  within  his  mind  was  simply  this : 
*'  Ilfaut  que  celajinisse  /" 

A  wide-meaning  phrase,  and  one  which  in 
Falkenburg's  idea  meant  no  good. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


"  n  faut  que  celafinisse  /" 

An  ominous  conclusion,  and  one  which,  as  I 
have  said,  in  Falkenburg's  mouth  boded  imme- 
diate e\il. 

Plainlv  translated,  it  meant  neither  more  nor 
less  than  this : 

"  I  am  beginning  to  feel  for  this  girl  an  interest 
that  is  incompatible  with  my  own  individual  ease, 
ind  comfort ;  the  only  cure  for  that  is,  to  have 
nothing  left  to  wish  for ;  she  has,  besides, 
nated  me  to-night,  as  though  I  were  no  more 
jian  any  one  else,  and  has  thereby  wounded  my 
Ugnity    (Anglic^  vanity  !)    she  must   suffer   for 
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this.     All  the  world  must  know  that  she  is 
victim,  my  slave,  or  I  shall  pass  for  having 
made  a  fool  of  by  her !  je  passerai  pour  un 
b^cile" 

Oh !  the  immeasurable  load  of  guilt  that  hai 
been  assumed,  the  fathomless  misery  that  fafl 
been  caused,  the  consciences  that  have  bee& 
stained,  the  hearts  that  have  been  crushed  by  the 
fatal  power  of  those  few  words :  Je  passerai  ptm 
un  imb^dle. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  represent  Falkenbuig 
as  a  good  or  amiable  man.  I  am  representing 
things  as  they  really  are,  and  telling  that  which 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  so  long  as 
certain  prejudices  rule  with  talismanic  sway  over 
the  social  morals  of  the  Continent.  Neither  do  I 
desire  to  find  any  excuse  for  Falkenburg ;  there 
was  but  one,  which  is,  believe  me,  an  excuse  ap- 
plicable to  more  cases  than  we  imagine  :  he  knew 
not  what  he  did. 

Waldcmar,  I  repeat  it,  had  been  brought  up  aD 
his  life  amongst  those  who  held  women   in  light 
estimation,    and    since   the    time  when    conquest 
had   first   lured   him    on,    he    had    suffered  no 
defeat, 

I   remember  once  hearing  the  present  Genera/ 
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tell  an  anecdote  of  Napoleon,  of  which  he 

le  General),  then  a  boy  of  fifteen,  just  named 

officer  au  sartir  de  pages,  was  an  ear-witness. 

was  on  the  day  preceding  the  battle  of  Water- 

;   the  Emperor,  full  of  confident  hope,  was  met 

Marshal  Sonlt. 

"  Nous  les  battrons,"  said  Bonaparte. 
The  Marshal  looked  grave. 
*'  C'est  la  premifere  fois,"  said  he,  "  que  Votre 
ijest^    se    rencontre     avec    des    troupes   An- 
ises.*' 

''Klles  sont  comme  les  autres,"  answered  the 
nperor. 

"Non,  Sire,"  rgoined   the   Marshal,   shaking 

.  head,  and  then  as  though  to  palliate  the  effect 

his  previous  words,  he  added,  "  Votre  Majesty 

vaincu   toutes    les   nations    de  la   terre,  et  je 

doute  pas  qu'elle  ne  remporte  la  victoire ;  je 

seulement  qu'elle  ne  cotinait  pas  les  troupes 

glaises." 

rhere  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
kenburg's  conduct;  the  idea  which  animated 
I  was  one,  which,  in  our  code  of  morality, 
lid  have  been  at  once  termed  infamous, 
lOUt  any  circimilocution  whatever ;  but  which, 
>D^t  those  who  surrounded  him,  had  no  such 

B  2 
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signification,  but  was  simply,  as  the  Frendi  a] 
une  id^e  comme  une  autre. 

Waldcmar  took  his  determination,  notluif 
doubting,  and  went  straight  on  to  this  new  fXt 
counter,  relying  upon  the  same  victory  he  hi 
gained  over  every  other  opponent  Here,  wa 
his  troupes  AnglaiseSj  but  no  one  was  by  \ 
tell  him  how  they  differed  from  the  rest 
would  not  paint  any  character  darker  than  its  om 
shades ;  neither  would  I  make  out  any  man  to  1 
better  than  he  really  is.  Eberstein,  when  1 
prevented  Waldemar  from  laying  a  certain  wap 
was  not  moved  to  do  so  by  any  sentiment  i 
morality,  still  less  if  questioned  upon  the  subjec 
would  he  have  been  able  to  understand  any  di 
honour  being  entailed  by  such  a  proceeding;  h 
EbcTstcin,  between  whom  and  his  friend  the 
were  ten  years  difference,  and  who  was  more  Kl 
a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  than  anything  dl 
nourished  a  strong  ambition  to  be  thought 
temperate  man ;  and  indeed  where  he  was  w 
himself  concerned,  he  had  often  given  proofe 
cool  judgment,  and  had  saved  the  particul 
object  of  his  solicitude  from  the  consequenc 
of  his  own  rashness  a  sufficient  number 
times  to  have   won  for   himself,  from  their  in 
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le,  the  surname  of  "  Waldemar's  Pru- 

i,  such  as  Falkenburg  premeditated, 
rs  of  no  uncommon  occurrence  amongst 

and  unprincipled  set  of  young  men,  I 
ipted  to  describe ;  and,  in  two  instances, 
seen  them  produce  such  fearful  conse* 
hat  he  was,  beyond  measiu'e,  anxious 
Waldemar  from  his  purpose,  and  pro- 
y  rejoiced  at  having  succeeded.  Max 
that  these  wagers,  once  laid,  are  binding 
iman's  vow  ;  and  that, — ^whatever  might 
ne,  or  the  consequence, — the  declaration 
tered,  there  was  "  no  help  in  heaven  '* 
?  commission  of  the  evil. 
}  impious  promise,  unuttered  to  others' 
ow  made  by  Falkenburg  to  himself,  and 

hate  and  deepest  revenge  could  frame 
7orse,    than   what  he    contemplated   in 

her  with  whom  he  accused  himself  of 
1  with  whom    he    now    really  was,    in 

me  once  decreed,  the  means  were  next 
sidered,  and  any  one,  but  Waldemar, 
-e  hesitated  at  the  obstacles  presented ; 
5  Louis  XIV.,  the  idea  of  impossibility 
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was  irpugnant  to  his  every  sense,  upon  a  DatuR 
whose   thirst  for   activity   was   so  burning,  and 
whose  energies  were  so  stifled  by  drcumstUMXik 
difficulties  only  acted  as  a   stimulus,   and  wmj 
welcome  for  their  own  sake,  let  alone  any  end  to 
which  the  surmounting  them  might  lead.  \>£* 

Waldemar^s  plan  was  quickly  made.     He  be- 
thought him  of  the  night  on  which  he  had  met 
Miss  Marlowe,  trjing  to  eflectuate  her  escape  from 
the  FlamlK)rough's  abode  to  her  own,  and  perceived 
at  a  glance  that  there  lay  the  ground  on  which  he 
must  manoeu\Te.      He  had  heard  from  the  imso^ 
pecting  girl  herself  everj'  detail  of  the  oocurrenoi^ 
and  was   master  of  the  affair  in  all  its  bearings. 
Brander  and  his  key  ;  there  was  the  knot  of  the 
whole.     The  old  man  was  a  drunkard,  and  the  key 
was  to  be  had — must  be  had.    This  was  sufficient, 
and   Waldemar  had  unluckily  been  taught  by  ex- 
perience to  look  upon  as  assured,   the  success  of 
any    enterprise,    however  mad,   which  he    should 
take  it  into  his  head  to  attempt. 

The  night  after  the  ball,  Helen  hastened  to  the 
side  of  her  invalid  friend,  and  never  had  his  sodety 
scemexl  so  agreeable  to  her ;  she  felt,  indeed,  as 
though  she  could  not  bear  any  other.  There  was 
something  unusual  about  Helen  on  this  evening. 
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IFhilst  presiding  at  the  tea-table,  she,  in  the 
oietest  way  in  the  world,  poured  the  cream  into 
le  sugar-basin  instead  of  into  Liord  Flamborough's 
If;  nor  was  this  done  whilst  carried  away  by 
le  description  of  the  previous  night's  revels,  but 
happened  on  the  contrary,  whilst  she  was  sitting 
lite  silent,  and  to  all  appearance  intently  taken 
p,  nay,  absorbed  by  the  office  in  which  she  was 
jgaged. 

"  And  now,  if  you  please,  take  the  sugar  from 
le  dry  side  of  the  basin,  if  you  do  not  mean  me 
)  have  a  double  allowance  of  cream,"  said  smil- 
igly,  Lord  Flamborough,  who  had  marked  the 
rhole. 

Helen  blushed  scarlet,  and  made  numberless 
reuses  for  her  want  of  attention. 

"  Oh !  these  things  will  often  happen,"  said  the 
ttvalid,  in  his  gentlest  tone,  "  particularly  the  day 
fter  a  ball.  I  remember  myself  having,  upon 
•ne  occasion,  taken  a  pepper-caster  for  a  dice-box ; 
t  was  after  supper  one  night  at  Kinnaird's — in 
he  act  of  throwing,  as  I  supposed,  the  top  came 
^,  and  the  whole  contents  of  the  machine  flew 
•iitoniy  opposite  neighbour's  eyes,  who  stamped 
^i  the  room  like  a  madman,  swearing  in  a 
^t  ungentlemanlike  style  (people  swore  tremcn- 
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dously  in  those  days).     He  was  an  Irishman,  and 
we  exchanged  shots  the  next  morning,  after  whidi 
we  breakfasted  together  very  merrily,  h  lafintr^ 
chettCy  drinking,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  great  ded 
more  claret  than  we  had  any  business  to  do,  and 
remained  excellent  friends  till  he  died,  which  be 
did  three  years  after — poor  fellow  !  he  was  IdDed 
at  Waterloo.     Ah !"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  "  that  was  many,  many  years  ago- 
many  years !"  and  he  sighed  again,  and  fdl  into 
a   fit   of  musing.      If   Lord  Blamborough   codd 
have  moved  upon  his  gouty  chair,  he  would,  at 
this  juncture  have  inevitably  poked  the  fire ;  but  as 
it  was,  he  sat  looking  vacantly  at  it  as  it  crackled 
away  in  the  smaU,  oven-like  cavity  of  the  stone, 
the  brass  door  of  which  he  insisted  upon  always 
keeping  wide  open. 

Helen  was  relieved  from  her  embarrassment  by 
her  companion's  storj'^,  and  did  not  perceive  that 
carried  away  by  the  tide  of  his  own  recollections, 
he  had  momentarily  ceased  to  pay  any  attention  to 
her.  This  lasted  but  a  few  seconds,  and  never 
had  Lord  Flamborough  appeared  so  solicitous 
about  his  little  visitor,  never  had  he  watched  her 
with  such  tender  interest  as  on  this  night.  When 
the  moment  came  to  take  her  leave,  Helen  ex- 
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■nded  her  hand  to  the  invalid  with  something  of 
^  hahitual  frank  light-hearted  manner.  He, 
Ipwever,  hdd  it  longer  than  usual,  and  pressed 
1^  more  affectionately,  and  as  a  father  might  have 


••  Good  night  my  dear,  dear  little  friend,"  he 
IMdy  his  mild,  pale  eyes  looking  at  her  so  wistfully 
lat  she  lowered  her's, 

"  God  bless  you !  and  remember,  dear  child," 
Be  added,  with  undisguisable  emotion,  ''  that  as 
BDg  as  I  am  alive.  Grandpapa  Castlemerey  as 
pou  call  him,  has  not  altogether  left  you." 

If  Helen  had  known  precisely  what  she  had  to 
Idl,  she  would  have  told  the  old  Lord  all  that 
mws  at  that  moment  in  her  heart ;  as  it  was,  his 
puling  words  merely  served  to  certify  to  her  own 
vmscience  the  fact  that  all  was  not  right  with  her, 
■nd  that  she  had  some  cause  for  annoyance. 
Ebwly  did  Helen  tread  the  gravel-walk  which  led 
fiom  the  Flamborough's  house  to  her  own  home, 
stopping  every  now  and  then  to  wrestle  with  a 
thought,  that,  more  daring  or  more  importunate 
^  the  rest,  seemed  as  it  were  to  plant  itself 
'^t  in  the  very  middle  of  her  path.  But  the 
^Use  of  her  disquiet  was  beginning  to  assume  a 
"^finite  form,  and,  however  wrestled  with,  it  would 


ciiiKliict  Upon  the  previous  night  grew 
t'octly  ;ibnminable  in  her  sight.  It  had 
of  a  positive  coquette,  of  a  determined 
flirt.  (Ah !  Helen,  what  mattered  ths 
when  you  liked  nothing  better  than  to  m 
amongst  the  Hampshire  Squires  sod 
What  an  idea  people  must  have  of  her  I 

As  Helen  laid  her  hand  upon  th< 
jalousie,  she  turned  round  and  for  a  mon 
looking  up  at  the  heavens  with  a  q 
glance,  as  though  there  were  somethu 
shining  eyes  of  the  deep  night  that  coul 
her  anxieties  and  tribulations. 

A  sigh  escaped  her  as  she  drew  tfa 
towards  her,  and,  entering  the  apartme 
the  window,  leaving  it  to  Brander  to  bol 
She  was  so  sorry !  she  would  have  givei 
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room,  Helen  proceeded  to  open  the  door  lead- 
into  the  passage,  and  from  thence  communi- 
ig  with  the  parte  cochere  and  her  own  stah^. 
just  as  she  was  trying  to  master  the  resistance 
le  door,  which  would  not  unclose,  she  felt  her- 
Buddenly  seized. 

Helen  !"  whispered  a  voice  in  her  ear. 
or  one  single  instant  she  knew  nothing — a 
stifled  cry  escaped  her  lips  simultaneous  with 
murmur  of  her  name — whether  it  was  of 
irrepressible,  or  of  surprise,  whether  of  indig- 
5n  or  alarm,  I  know  not — but  such  as  it  was, 
lours,  days,  weeks,  it  haunted  the  imagination 
im  who  heard  it,  and  even  after  long  years  had 
ed  there  were  times  when  memory  would  recall 
tone,  and  when  he  would  shiver  as  it  rung 
ugh  his  heart.  But  it  was  but  the  work  of  a 
nd :  the  instant  aft^er,  Helen  had  broken  from 
arms  that  bound  her,  and  had  sought  reftige  at 
opposite  end  of  the  room.  The  crackling  of  a 
ch  upon  a  match-box  was  the  only  sound  that 
jrbed  silence.  A  light  upon  a  table  in  the 
re  of  the  room  was  kindled,  and  Falkenbm-g, 
wing  off  his  cloak,  proceeded  deliberately  to 
y  all  the  necessary  fastenings  to  the  garden 
low ;  when  this  was  done — 


*  MuDf!=i:c!«!ute  Mjck?«i^'*  S3id  he  with  a  stn 
sTT.Ir*  '  lien  2»  :ui  Bnzida'^s  key;  both\nii 
uni  u.'irr  irt  jicked.  therefore  my  prisoner 
:n:i?c  niKtrT-tiT  !?«:  on  the  other  hand,  yoa 
3i  r.  Tt-riAir^  rfoxti^i  tmt  the  portion  of  the  I 
r^^»f'f:L'ri7  r-T-rr  thi  being  untenanted,  and 


irj-rrr.i:!i:  =±iL:cJed  by  your  aunt   being 
.CO  s:'::f  »Sf  :c  ibe  dx<r-w:av,  aU  screams  or 


Ii::iC    :i-    .TTcTA  »— ■'^^•i 


r^jTii^  i:i-f  wb.ie  time  he  had  taken  to  di 
:::.>  t?c  f-zjiirc  Lirmzue,  Helen,  ensconced  ii 
r.czrr  ::  :i«:  rrcrr-.  supporting  herself  upon 
ru-.x  .:"  iz  irtri-chab',  had  never  once  divertec 
j-i-T-:  fr  r:::  Wilicmir.  She  scrutinized  then 
r.fc:  . :"  frerv  muscle  in  his  fiice,  and  the  hisl 
ri.>  ::  >:t  dirk  dilating  eves,  which  burnt 
r^ .  lLr.-.:>>  in  her  deathly  pale  face,  seemed  lite 
:^:  fi.>:ca  i;:>:n  his  even*  lineament. 

*  • 

Kc  rlwnjT  to  the  sense  of  his  last  words — 
"1  am  n::  thinking  of  screaming,"  said  si 
A  tone  of  v^':.^  ven-  low,  but  firmer  than  no 
have  Kx^n  expected  fivm  her  great  agitation. 

"  7(211/  miftir  /"  rejoined  Waldemar,  advan 
a  stop,  and  tr\ing  to  assume  an  off-hand  mai 
he  was  alreaily  far  from  feeling — ^her  voice  a 
arrested  him. 
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**  I  am  not  thinking  of  screaming/'  she  repeated, 
kg  her  head  with  an  expression  of  profound 
shdy;  ''because  my  screams,  though  they 
kt  be  unheard  by  all  else,  would  tell  you,  Mon- 
de Falkenburg,  that  I  had  no  confidence  in 
honour,  and  this,''  she  added,  her  voice  sinking 
to  a  whisper,  but  her  eye  still  keeping  its 
ty  gaze  upon  him,  **  this  is  an  insult  which, 
itever  your  offences  may  be,  I  would  not  wil- 

inflict  upon  you." 
There  was  something  so  very  mournful  in 
Cs  manner,  that  it  impressed  Waldemar  in 
of  himself,  and  before  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
passed,  this  practised  seducer  began  to  feel 
ird  in  the  presence  of  an  ignorant  girl,  a 
child,  and  to  wish  he  had  not  gone  so  far. 
truth  everything  is  possible,  and  it  was  truth 
which  Waldemar  was  yielding.  Nothing  in 
Helen's  resistance  hurt  his  vanity.  She  did  not 
[Inve  him,  on  the  contrary,  she  meekly  said,  "  I 
not  say  that  I  will  kill  myself,  for,  probably, 
had  I  about  me  the  means  of  taking  away  life, 
fc,.  physical  timidity  would  prevent  me  from  employ- 
^  ing  them ;"  but  at  the  same  time  she  contrived  to 
f  ODnvince  Waldemar  that  in  her  mind  dishonour 
^  was  really  moral  death. 
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Jomedy  I"  repeated  she,  dasping  her  hands, 
mth  a  look,  the  deep  heartfelt  anguish  of 
I  cannot  be  described.  "  A  dupe,  Monsieur 
Ikenburg!  and  do  you^  can  you  then  so  call  the 
g  been  induced  to  act  as  a  man  of  honour, 
^tleman  should  act  ?  Oh  I"  she  added,  her 
and  energy  both  giving  way  at  once,  '^  I  do 
now  what  I  have  ever  done  to  merit  it,  but 
lave  hurt  me  very  much !''  and  covering  her 
^th  her  hands,  she  burst  into  tears, 
aldemar  was  now  unequivocaDy  angry  with 
elf.  (In  these  cases  it  matters  comparatively 
who  is  the  object  of  a  man's  rage,  so  the  rage 
ind  an  issue). 

Helen  !"  he  exclaimed,  flying  to  her  side  with 
le  natural  impulse  of  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
whose  worst  faults  are  foreign  to  his  nature  ; 
len !"  he  reiterated,  snatching  violently  one 
[  from  her  eyes,  "  I  am  a  brute !  but — "  and 
lat  moment  he  got  no  farther, 
owever  generous  Helen  might  be — and  she 
so  to  the  most  extraordinary  degree — she 
d  not  have  been  woman  if  she  had  at  this 
se  jimcture  deprived  herself  of  the  feminine 
Action  of  "  improving  her  advantage,"  as  it  is 
ely  termed,  but  which  in  fact  means  just  the 
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very  least    bit   in    the  world  "  strikiiig  a  I 
enemv." 

"  I  once  did  everything  in  my  power,  Moi 
de  Falkenburg,"  siud  she,  in  the  gentlest  tone 
raising  her  streaming  eyes  to  his,  with  an 
powering  look  of  mild  reproach,  **  to  spai 
what  I  thought  would  give  you  pain  ;  was  tl 
way  to  requite  me  ?" 

Waldemar  dropped  her  hand,  and  absc 
looked  ashamed. 

Helen  wiped  the  traces  of  tears  from  he 
and  now  guided  by  all  her  most  generoi 
stincts — 

**  Monsieur  de  Falkenburg,"  said  she,  h 
out  her  hand  to  him,  whilst  the  first  pal 
that  had  coloured  her  lifeless  skin  sine 
beginning  of  their  strange  interview,  return 
animate  cheek  and  lip.  "  Monsieur  de  Falkei 
may  we  not  still  be  fnends  ?" 

It  is  wonderful  what  a  great  diplomat 
truth !  The  most  consummate  actress  ii 
universe*  would  have  entirely  lost  her  paini 
Waldemar;  and  all  the  art  in  the  world  ' 
have  failed  to  couNince  him  of  that,  wl 
Helen's  simplicity  had  not  left  him  the  shad 
a  doubt.     The  impression  made  was  neces 


»    HIM 
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|»Dfound,  for  it  was  the  first,  the  only  one  of  the 

Imd  he  had  ever  experienced,  and  it  was  com- 

ly  for  nothing  was  wanting,  which  the  most 

adept  in  such  matters  could  have  desired. 

Had  Falkenburg's  sense  of  the  transgression 

itted  been  less   acute,  the  forgiveness    ex- 

led  to  him  for  it    must  have  lost  its  value, 

,  certain  as  he  now  felt  of  having  mortally 

ded,  the  generosity  which    could    prompt  a 

ion  at  once  so   ready  and  so  unpresuming, 

ch^  him  to  the  quick,  and  made  him,  if  I 

so  express  it,  feel  the  pressure  of  remorse, 

hout  its  sting. 

Taking    Helen's    hand    respectfully,  he   for  a 

iment  held  it  in  his  own,  and  then  resigning  it, 

ithout  even  carrying  it  to  his  lips : 

"  You  are  an  angel !"  said  he,  in  a  tone  no 

ibininine  ears  could  boast  of  ever  having  heard 

from  him. 

Helen,  who  instinctively  guessed  all  that  was 
passing  in  his  mind,  saw  that  what  next  remained 
to  gain  was,  that  Waldemar's  present  sentiments 
towards  herself  should  not  change  when  he  came 
to  think  over  what  had  passed — wounded  vanity 
was  a  sorry  counsellor,  therefore  must  vanity  not 
I     be  wounded. 

VOL.    II.  c 
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''Monsieur  de  Falkenburg,"  said  she  oo 
forwards,  and  leaving  her  hold  upon  the  arm 
which  had  hitherto  afforded  her  support,  "  tl 
much  in  all  this  which  I  do  not  comprehend, 
I  cannot  define  rightly  to  myself;"  and  she ! 
full  in  his  face  with  her  innocent  eyes.  " 
one  thing  I  am  certain,  you  meant  no  offe 
me.  You  acted  upon  a  false  idea ;  you  wer 
taken ;  you  misjudged  me,"  she  added,  in 
faltering  tone,  and  looking  down,  whilst 
feature  was  overspread  by  a  deep  blush- 
misjudged  me,  but  that  is  neither  my  faul 
your%  Monsieur  de  Falkenburg,"  she  con 
with  a  firmer  inflexion,  but  with,  at  the  sam 
a  return  of  all  her  pre^^ous  sadness  of  vo: 
look ;  "  it  is  the  fault,  I  would  not  willinglj 
others,  but  of  circumstances,  of  opinions 
not  depended  upon  you  alone  to  form." 

"  Yes  !"  replied  he,  trj'ing,  to  the  last, 
assume  something  of  his  old  manner,  "  yoi 
yourself  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  man  wl 
ceives  a  dagger  at  his  breast,  but  who  sees 
denly  withdra\Mi,  with  the  words,  '  I  took  ) 
some  one  else  !'  You  agree  no  longer  to 
yourself  as  the  object  of  the  attempt,  but  \ 
membrancc  of  its  having  been  made  still  e 
you  forgive,  but — " 
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"  A  moment  I"  interrupted  Helen.     "  I  do  not 
pardon^  for  I  will  not  look  upon  myself  as  con- 
cerned  in  what  has  happened — I  have  nothing  to 
fergive,  Monsieur  de  Falkenburg/'  she  continued, 
with   a  proud  dignity  that    took  Waldemar   by 
iorprise.    ''  You  did  not  know  me^  and  I  have  for- 
gotten how  your  knowledge  has  been  improved/' 

**  Forgiveness  and  oblivion,"  murmured  Walde- 
mar, as  if  communing  with  himself.  '*  I  have 
both,  but — "  and  his  accent,  and  his  manner  of 
tittering  the  words,  were,  for  him,  incomprehensibly 
strange — "  you  will  never  trust  me." 
Helen  marked  the  struggle. 
"  As  I  would  my  own  brother,"  said  she,  in  a 
race,  every  vibration  of  which  attested  her  deep 
sincerity.  "  Will  you  not  believe  me,  Monsieur  de 
Falkenburg  ?" 

He  took  the  hand  she  held  out  to  him. 
"  1  would  give  more  than  I  can  describe  to  do 
so,"  replied  he,  earnestly,  though  almost  in  a  whisper. 
"  It  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  prove  to  you  the 
truth  of  my  assertion,  and  the  unbounded  confi- 
dence 1  henceforward  repose  in  you,"  she  rejoined, 
^th  the  frankness  and  gravity  wherewith  one  man 
"^^ht  assure  another  of  his  esteem. 
^  Helen  crossed   the  threshold  of  the  door 

c  2 
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where  Waldemar  stood  bowing  his  haughty  1 
fore  her  gentle  worth,  as  he  had  never  yet  a 
to  do  before  any  of  the  great  ones  of  the  wi 
once  more  extended  her  little  hand  to  1; 
stin  mastered  by  that  same  sadness  wh 
from  the  banning  rendered  her  so  tou 
his  eyes: 

"Monsieur  de  Falkenburg/'  said  she, 
look  and  a  tone  wholly  and  peculiaily  h 
"  you  bear  me  no  ill-will  ?" 

Waldemar  pressed  her  hand  ardently  to 

"  Miss  Marlowe !"  he  exdaimed,  and  it 
that  he  could  say,  for  this  last  stroke  of  ge 
had  fairly  overpowered  him.  "  Miss  Mi 
He  would  now  have  given  worlds  to  h^ 
Helen  !  and  he  dared  not. 

She  was  gone,  and  he  still  stood  on,  co; 
recalling  what  had  passed  and  wondering; — i 
ing  to  strange  sounds  within  him  that 
never  heard  till  now. 

Waldemar,  too,  was  beginning  to  listen. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Helen  was  not  wrong :  it  was  the  after  reflec- 
tions in  Falkenburg's  mind  which  were  to  be 
feared,  though  not  exactly  in  the  manner  she  had 
imagined.  Proud  spirits  may  be  humbled  in  two 
ways :  by  the  inward  and  spontaneous  recognition  of 
a  faulty  and  by  the  external  action  of  an  individual 
who  happens  momentarily  to  hold  them  in  his 
power :  the  latter  they  never  forgive,  and  it  irre- 
trievably embitters  them  ;  the  former,  which  alone 
might  be  salutary,  is  rarely  induced  in  them.  This, 
however,  had  been  Helen's  most  difficult  achieve- 
ment. She  had  awakened  regret — repentance 
even — and  had  only  excited  admiration  for  herself. 
Waldemar  was  humbled,  and  he  did  not  hate  her. 
For  several  days  he  was  a  mystery  to  himself,  such 
as  none  other  had  ever  been  to  him ;  but  at  last  the 
consciousness  came  over  him  of  that  which  he  had 
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nev(T  known — of  that  which  surpassed  the  mew 
desire  for  conquest — of    a  sentiment — a  feefing. 
He  was  no  longer  in  love  with — ^he  loved  Helen 
Marlowe ;  and  now,  instead  of  arrogant  certainty, 
(*am(*  doubt ;  instead  of  hope,  fear;  instead  of  joy, 
pain ;    instead  of   exultation,  despondency.    Ift 
oflFence  grew  up  before  him,  and  shut  out,  as  he 
began  to  believe,  all  chance  of  that  for  which  he 
now  most  longed,  and  ever  as  he  pondered  over 
Hel<?n's  charms  and  qualities,  he  thought  the  rarer 
they,    the  more  disgraced  he.     The  suffering  of 
love — the  passion  (according  to  the  sense  attached 
to  th(»  word  by  Max)  had  commenced  for  Wal-   ' 
demar. 

How  often  now,  when  most  discouraged,  would 
Falkenburg  recall  the  circumstances  of  his  reception 
by  Helen  upon  that  eventful  night,  and  from  slight 
signs  try  to  augur  what  his  colder  reason  refused 
to  admit !      Then  it  was,  that  the  tone  of  that 
stifled   cry   would   recur   to  him,    forcing   hope 
irresistibly  into  its  train.     Had  he  not  now  really 
loved  Helen,  the  recollections  of  so  many  slight 
evidences  of  the  Uncontroulable  must  have  afforded 
him  securitv.     It  was  but  the  work  of  a  second— 
his  hand  had  not  touched  her  hand,  neither  had* 
his  lip  pressed  her's  :  but  her  heart — how  it  had 
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funded— leaped — as  though  it  would  burst  its 
onfines!  and  how  he  remembered  the  sudden, 
istinctive  yielding  of  the  pliant  form !  Yet  all 
lis  was  not  enough :  the  ready  presumptuousness 
*  old  was,  as  I  have  said,  subdued,  and  doubt 
as  bom  of  strong  desire  itself. 

Helen  very  soon  remarked  a  change  in  Walde- 
ar's  manner  towards  her,  and  though  she  did 
It  perhaps  read  quite  rightly  all  that  was  passing 

his  mind,  she  was  not  mistaken  in  imagining 
at  wounded  pride  was  the  origin  of  a  great  deal, 
id  she  very  accurately  divined  that  self-condem- 
ition  was  not  healthful  for  such  a  nature. 

It  was  very  difficult  for  Helen  to  exercise  to  the 
ill  extent  she  wished,  the  beneficial  influence  of 
hich  she  felt  herself  possessed  over  Waldemar ; 
ut  where  exists  the  strong  will  every  hour  may 
Ornish  a  pretext,  and  straws  are  quickly  converted 
Qto  oaken  staves. 

One  evening,  at  Lady  Marlowe's,  Prince  Ivan 
^iloff  had  brought  to  Lily  Cameron  a  copy  of  a 
Weh  work  entitled  " Les  Chdteaux  de  FrancCy' 
'  Was  illustrated  and  magnificently  bound,  and  the 
hole  circle  were  employed  in  examining  its  merits. 

**  Ah !"  exclaimed  Catherine  Grantley,  "  there 
Chantilly — how  delightful  the  races  are  there !" 


.>■* 


••  And  tnere  is  ji,rouen,     sam   rnnce  rs 
'*  which,  stniTiLT*'  fis  it   mnv  S(vm,  has  an  i 
for  me  greater  even  than  gay,  beautiful  Ch 
Chdteau    de    la   Reine   Blanche^    hxrnts, 
and  aU." 

"  I  see/'  observed  his  brother,  "  the  anl 
the  book  has  in  his  notice  upon  Ecouen,  t 
story  in  all  its  details  of  the  night  passed  tl 
Charles  V." 

Questioned    by   the   party,   Prince    Ale 
briefly  related  the  anecdote  of  the  visit  paid 
Emperor  to  Francis  I.,  and  the  imminent  ( 
in  which  he  had  stood  of  being  imprisoned. 

''  Imprisoned!"  exclaimed  Helen,  indigi 
"  and  he  came  as  a  guest !  no  one  shall  t 
such  things  of  my  favourite,  Fran9ois,  for 
not  believe  them." 


It    T    J  *    II 
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''  Well !"  retorted  Helen,  "  never  mind  if  he  did. 
*dare  say  he  had  a  right  to  do  so,  and  that  Madame 
%De  de  Poitiers  had  taught  him  no  better ;  but 
W  IS  a  very  different  thing  from  committing  an 
t  of  baseness  or  treachery,  and  no  one  shall  per- 
ide  me  that  Francis  the  First  would  have  done 

••  I  think  you  view  the  circumstance  m  a  wrong 
dt.  Miss  Marlowe,"  objected  Prince  Ivan.  "  Fran- 
ndstrusted  Charles  V.,  voilcL  tout.^^ 
"  And  do  you  call  that  nothing  ?"  rejoined 
len,  pursuing  her  own  idea  more  than  the  his- 
ical  argument,  and  knowing  well  whither  her 
irds  tended.  ^'Charles  V.  was  a  gentleman 
er  all,  and  every  gentleman  should  be  trusted, 
ore  he  a  king,  were  he  an  enemy — and  Francis 
id  trust  him,  as  you  see  Prince  Ivan,  spite  even 
r  the  Duchess  d'Etampes." 

"  Well,"  said  Selina  Grantley,  "  I  only  know 
•ery  well,  if  I  had  been  Charles  V.  I  would  not 
tare  trusted  Francis,  and  unless  with  an  army  at 
my  back,  nothing  should  have  induced  me  to  cross 
ttc  threshold  of  his  castle  of  Ecouen." 

"And  if  I  had  been  the  Emperor,"  retorted 
Hden, "  I  would  alone,  and  imattended,  have  com- 

'^^^  myself  to  his   guardianship,  even  had  I 
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known  that  those  nearest  to  the  King  were  comt* 
selling  him  against  my  safety." 

"  It's  more  than  I  would,  then !''  remarked  YtA^ 
Montague. 

''  Oh  !  but  as  to  you,  Rhinoceros !"  said  Hdin,|:: 
turning  round  with  all  her  former  pertness, '' 
know  you  have  not  a  grain  of  chivalry  in  you." 

"  Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore,"  mi 
tered  Fred,  alluding  to  Moore's  popular  baOad, 
grinning  so  as  to  discover  all  his  fine  teeth, 
suppose,  then,  you  would  be  for  following 
young  lady's  example,  and  trusting  all  the 
as  she  did.     You  have  a  drop  of  Irish  blood  ii 
your  veins ;  you  told  us  so  yourself  the  other 
that  being  the  immediate  cause  of  your  bearing 
euphonious  name  of  Pat, ^' 

**  No,  indeed,    Sir   Wilfred,"   answered   He 
almost  sharply.     "  I  trust  hut  few,  for  I  trust  batj 
those  who  are  worthy  to  be  so  trusted,  and  consO'l 
quently  my  confidence  is  wholly  without  bounds.' 

"  Those  who  are  your  friends  have  reason  to  te 
proud  of  the  name.  Miss  Marlowe,"  said  Waldft- 
mar,  as,  later  in  the  evening,  he  found  means  of 
speaking  to  her  without  being  observed. 

"  I  am  sincerely  glad  you  think  so,"  she  gently 
replied. 
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dy  repressed  sigh  half  escaped  Falken- 
rbere  are  gifts  so  precious,"  he  rejoined, 
r  can  only  be  considered  as  rewards,  and 
t  earned  .  ..."  he  hesitated, 
fixed  upon  him  the  look  so  true,  so 
ler  sotTt  brown  eyes,  and  in  a  very  serious 
nfidence,"  said  she,  '^  is  a  thing  strange 
acred ;  in  my  opinion  it  is  never  given 
it  where  it  is  deserved ;   nay,  more,  it 

itself  creates  in  those  upon  whom  it  is 
d  the  very  virtue  which  to  merit  should 
ded  it.  Oh  !  do  believe  me.  Monsieur  de 
g,  confidence  is  one  of  the  noblest  pro- 

our  nature,  it  does  the  heart  good  to 

so  convinced  of  what  you  say,"  replied 
,  "  that,  in  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
)n  so  rare  seems  to  me  too  easily  forfeited 

99 

ire. 
never  gone  so  far  before,  and  the  de- 
of  tone  and  manner  this  time  were  not 
aken  or  concealed. 

/as  about  to  answer,  when  the  approach 
\lexander  Basiloff  interrupted  the  con- 
and  prevented  her  from  trying  to  destroy 
sion,  which  she  now  saw  had  taken  a 
3f  Waldemar's  mind. 


"  n<lin,  (ioar,  I  havi'  promised  you  to 
i\r  \V<,ruiiilsrli  fur  ;i  wi-ck." 

Helen  started,  and  was  preparing  an  < 
but— 

"  She  has  been  sitting  an  hour  with  : 
tinued  Lady  Marlowe  ;**  and  I  really  thin 
of  the  most  charming  persons  I  ever  n 
is  going  to-morrow  with  the  Count  to  i 
house  of  their's  for  a  week,  and  is  kind  enoi 
that  nothing  wot^  gire  her  greater  plea 
if  you  would  accompany  her ;  so,  of  cour 
mised  her  you  should  do  so.  You  will  1 
entirely  alone  with  her,  for  the  ezpedi 
fancy,  a  shooting  one  for  the  Count  and  h 
and  the  place  is  not  more  than  two  les 
somewhere  in  the  direction  of  that  fa 
ruin  we  went  to  sec  on  the  day  of  the 
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[den  was  forced  to  write,  with  her 

3te  to  the  fair  Countess,  ratifying 

mise,  and  affirming  the  pleasure  it 

so. 

stance  of  becoming  the  guest  of 

Woronitsch    annoyed    Helen,    for 

she  only  half  avowed  to  herself; 
r  as  the  mistress  of  the  house  was 
ncemed,  she  was  not  averse  from 
her  aunt,  that  the  accomplished 
ae  of  the  most  decidedly  charming 
)men  she  had  ever  met.  Since  the 
b  brought  them  acquainted,  Madame 

had  often  visited  Friedrichsbad,  and 
particular  partiality  for  Miss  Mar- 

ren-ffo/,  as  it  was  called,  Helen  ac- 
;  with  her  new  friend.  The  place 
r  pretty,  and  had  been  hired  by  the 
e  it  was  the  only  habitation  in  the 
that  could  possibly  suit  his  hyper- 
s,  as  it  had  originally  been  fiir- 
rranged  by  an  English  gentleman, 
cupation  was  snipe-shooting.  The 
;h  not  extensive,  were  prettily  laid 
almost  exclusive   preference  shown 


i.f  III,-  LT:i^;;^-l)Lits.  w.rr  pink  with  tli 
l\ill-l>ln\viiij:  ijnahe  saisons.  Tlic  (Ir;i" 
this  in  itself  pretty  residence  was,  th 
manded  no  view.  Situated  upon  the 
wide  plain,  its  horizon  on  evety  side  wa: 
by  woods,  more  or  less  distant,  thFougl 
stices  of  which  rose  here  and  there  th< 
form  of  some  ancient  ruined  tower.  ' 
no  neighbours,  consequently  whea  M 
Woronitsch  devottxl  any  length  of  1 
sojourn  in  her  rustic  retreat,  she  coi 
fill  the  hou.se  with  guests,  lured  from 
dcnce,  and  took  no  note  of  what  lay  b 
trclliced  boundaries  of  the  Rosen-Hof.  1 
burg,  being  a  famous  ruin,  an  histori?i 
had  once  or  twice  obtained  the  honours 
from  the  Countess's  friends ;  but  the  less 
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to  the  jagged  outlines  of  a  ruined  tower,  that  sur- 
"laoimted  the  richly-tinted  foliage  of  a  chestnut- 
Wood. 

She     was  •  returning    from     a     walk     with 
Madame   de    Woronitsch,  and   the   Secretary  of 

be  French  L^ation  at  L ,  when  she  put  this 

aestion  to  a  peasant  woman,  who  was  carrying 

load  of  black  bread  to  or  from  the  next 
Qage. 

"  That's  the  Falcon's  Nest,"  replied  the 
iman,  "  the  oldest  piece  of  stone  in  the  land  ; 
d  below  it,  is  the  Falkenburg,  the  new  Schloss, 
ly  you  can't  see  it,  because  the  hill  slopes  quite 
>wn,  just  beneath." 

Helen  blushed,  and  rejoined  her  companions, 
ho  seemed  to  have  paid  no  attention  either  to 
ler  question  or  its  answer. 

The  window  of  Helen's  room  opened  precisely 
»  a  view  of  these  chestnut  trees  and  the  old 
tower,  and  many  were  the  moments  which  she 
DOW  spent  in  gazing  earnestly  at  the  ruin  whence 
Waldemar  derived  his  name.  Between  it  and  the 
Rosen-Hof  there  could  scarcely  be  the  distance  of 
ma  mile,  and  a  longing  desire  took  possession  of 
Jelen  to  hazard  a  nearer  approach,  and  to  scrutin- 
!e  more  closely  this  early,  almost  legendary  home 
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of  a  person  with  whom  her  acquaintance  was  so 
strange. 

The  difficulties  of  execution  were  slight  e&(n^ 
to  a  country  bred  girl  like  Helen,  who  had,  idib}- 
times  in  her  life,  walked  five  or  six  miles  with  M^ 
of  her  brothers  to  see  the  sun  rise  from  some  pv*l 
ticular  spot ;  and,  confident  in  the  utter  loneBiMml 
of  the  neighbourhood  for  being  unobserved,  shfil 
soon  contrived  to  effect  her  reconnaissance  of  tfafli 
old  tower,  without  seeming  to  have  done  monj 
than  take  a  tour  de  jardin  before  breakfast.  After] 
all,  the  distance  was  nothing ;  two  fields  to  cnrnji 
and  then  the  chestnut  wood,  and  in  half  an  hour 
you  were  at  the  foot  of  the  tower.  Twice  Helen  rs 
peated  her  visit,  and  ever}'  nook  and  comer  of  tfafl] 
mouldering  edifice,  became  quickly  familiar  to  her" 
memory.  Tlie  first  time  she  walked  round  and 
round,  but  did  not  venture  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior,  or  to  mount  any  of  the  broken  steps  or 
stairs.  The  second  time  she  crossed  a  netUe-groim 
quadran^lar  court,  and  attempted  the  ascent  of  a  i 
stone  staircase,  she  discovered  in  a  turret  in  one  J 
corner.  The  steps  were  tolerably  well  preserved, 
with  but  here  and  there  an  interruption,  which 
had  been  clumsily  repaired  in  recent  times.  Th^ 
went  on  winding  round,  and  Helen  followed  tbdr 
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^y  course,    perceiving  through  the  occasional 
^Oop-holes  that  she  was  attaining  to  no  inconsider- 
*We  height,  when  at  length  the  sharper  air  that 
tiew  upon  her  face  announced  that  she  had  com- 
fkted  her  ascension.     Emerging  from  the  turret, 
tftrough  what  had  formerly  been  a  door,  she  stepped 
out  upon  a  kind  of  narrow  platform  or  passage, 
confined  between  the  flat  surface  of  a  wall  on  one 
side,   and  on  the  other,  bordered   by  the  much 
broken  parapet ;  at  the  end  of  a  few  paces,  this 
opened  upon  a   small  terrace,  whence  the  view, 
irhich  suddenly  burst  upon  Helen,  was  one  of  the 
most   glorious  she  had  ever  beheld.     For  a  mo- 
ment, she  stood  wrapt  in  admiration,  but  her  next 
impression  was  one  of  surprise    at   the  state  in 
irhich  she  found  this  portion  of  the  edifice.     The 
passage  I  have  mentioned  ended  at  the  comer  of 
the  flat  wall  I  have  also  alluded  to,  and  en  retour 
of  this  part  of  the  building  was  the  front,  flanked 
by   the  terrace,  in  which  front  was  visible  a  well- 
g;]azed   window,    opening    down  to    the   ground. 
Through  the  dim  panes  of  glass  Helen  could  not 
discern  much  of  the  interior  beyond  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  chamber,  which  appeared  to  be  in  a 
habitable  condition.     With  this  knowledge  she  re- 
m^jied  satisfied,  and  retired,  wondering  whoever 
VOL.   n.  D 
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dwelt  in  that  solitary  room,  and  why  that  portk)* 
of  the  old  castle  was  maintained  in  a  state  w  ^ 
like  the  rest. 

Helen  had  been  a  whole  week  with  Madame  d* 
Woronitsch,  when  she  received  a  letter  from  hff 
aunt,  telling  her  she  would  come  to  fetch  her  tti 
next  day ;  for  that  Mr.  Cameron  purposing  a  jo» 
ney  to  London,  in  order  to  meet  his  daughter,  Ai 
whole  party  would  start  for  England  as  quiddy  ■ 
possible. 

I  will  not  disguise  it ;  this  was  a  heavy  Uow  to 
Helen,  and  she  herself  wondered  why  she  fdt  it  N 

keenly. 

To  go  !  perhaps  never  to  return  ;  to  behold,  ft 
the  last  time,  objects  which  for  months  had  forme( 
her  mind's  horizon ;  it  was  sad,  and  (silly  unfl 
fleeting  girl !)  it  was  unlooked  for.  And  then,  to 
Waldemar  !  to  leave  him  uncomforted,  unconsole 
uncured  of  his  own  evil  thinkings !  that  gave  h 
unmitigated  pain.  Helen  was  a  genuine  woma 
in  the  ven'  best  sense  of  the  w^ord,  that  is, 
ministering  spirit.  She  was  bom  to  help  ai 
soothe,  to  watch  and  tend,  to  smooth  the  piUoi 
of  the  restless  and  pluck  out  the  thorns  from  tl 
feet  of  the  weary,  to  do  good  in  short !  This  si 
felt    so    instinctively    (as    every    one    feek   h 
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own  peculiar  vocation),  that    the  impulse  which 
prompted  her  to  allemte  the  physical  ills  of  Lord 
Flamborough»  was,  in  fact,  the  same  which  led  her 
to  the  morally  ailing  Falkenburg.     To  one,  as  to 
the  other,  she  was  a  soeur  grise,  a  being  whose 
charitable  office  it  was  to  pour  balm  upon  wounds. 
Bat  here,  with  Waldemar,  the  wound  was  still 
•niarting,  and  she  grieved  over  the  suffering  she 
ii%ht  not  stay  to  cure.     She  knew  she  had  done 
^  good,  for  she  had  taught  him  to  believe  in  that 
^thout  which  man's  best  purest  joys  must  either  be 
eternally  unstable  or  not  be ;  without  which  the 
'^^me  of  husband  and  father  is  but  an  empty  sound ; 
but  there  was  more  still  to  do — there  was  to  raise 
*^  estimate  of  himself  higher  even  than  it  ever 
^^Bs  before,  but  upon  another  basis.     And  all  this 
^^  now   impossible ;    her   work    was   left    un- 
finished !     When  next  she  heard  of  Waldemar,  if 
^er  she  should  hear  of  him,  what  story  would  be 
'^ed  to  his  name  ?     Helen  grieved  bitterly  over 
Ae  thought  that  perhaps  no  parting  word  even 
might  soften  the  abruptness  of  their  severance; 
and  that,  once  gone,  Waldemar  might  recur  to  his 
old  errors,  and  envelop  her  with  others  in  the  dark 
shadow  of  his  baleful  dreams. 
A  great  battue  had  taken  place  on  that  day, 
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ritii'kv  li;ii!  stnifk  ti'ii.  Slir  opened  he 
unci  loiikcd  (lut.  Till.'  ilir  was  still,  ;md  ■ 
for  that  of  an  autumn  night,  and  the 
shining  brightly  over  the  jf^;ged  sumi 
<AA  tower.  Helen  felt  as  though  she 
like  to  see  it  once  more,  and  leave  for 
among  its  mouldering  walls  the  &int  e 
were,  of  an  adieu. 

The  first  quarter  past  ten  fell  silrc 
rococo  clotk  upon  Helen's  chimney-pieo 
moon  rising  above  the  highest  batt]em< 
old  tower,  threw  all  her  light  upon  the  I 
fields,  and  upon  the  little  path  that  croi 
The  silence  was  unbroken,  even  by  th< 
a  leaf,  even  by  the  flapping  of  an  insi 
and  the  dead  stillness  of  the  closing  yeai 
melancholy  to  the  stillness  of  the  ni^ht. 
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)vering  that  Miss  Marlowe  was  the  only  lady 
ho  had  accompanied  Madame  de  Woronitsch. 
he  hour  following  that  on  which  he  received 
lis  piece  of  news,  was  marked  by  what  was  a 
Ty  slight  incident  in  his  life.  He  returned  some 
tswer,  so  little  in  accordance  with  military  dis- 
>liDe,  to  a  commanding  officer,  that  he  was 
mediatdy  sentenced  to  fowr  days  house-arrest, 
lich  disposed  of  his  time  without  precisely  im- 
oving  his  temper. 

The  day  when  he  regained  his  freedom  was  the 
me  as  that  on  which  Helen  received  her  aunt's 
ter,  apprizing  her  of  the  impending  departure  of 
e  whole  party  for  England.  There  was  nothing  to 

sep  him  at  L ,  nothing  to  take  him  to  Fried- 

-hsbad ;  and  accordingly,  no  sooner  was  he  quit 
^  his  arrest,  than  he  moimted  his  horse,  and  with 
ie  first  shades  of  nightfall  arrived  at  the  Falken- 
^,  where  he  secluded  himself  completely,  es- 
^ping  at  once  from  Babeli's  garrulity  and  from 
oung  Lyulph's  elfish  tricks.  It  was  his  last 
source  against  any  annoyance,  and  many  were 
fie  vexed  murmurings  he  had,  at  different  periods 
f  his  life,  confided  to  the  mute  walls  of  his  ancient 
oroe. 
Waldemar  was  rapidly  approaching  that  point 
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wlien*,  oven  in  the  roughest  natures  (and  his  vfas 
not  rough,  only   rebellious),   unhappiness  has  a     « -  < 
softening   influence,   and  sympathy  is  no  longer    b^  - 
disdained.       Alone    in    that    solitary    dumber,    ^^ 
whither  none  had  access  but  himself,  apart  from 
all  curious  eves,   and  secure  from  all  idle  remarks, 
Waldcmar  ventured  to  examine  matters  as  the^ 
reaUv    stood  with  him,    and   to   count   over  tb^ 
treasures  of  what  he  once  thought  his  invindh^* 
strenprth.     They  were  gone,  and  he  was  beggared 
H(\  Waldemar,  the  haughty,  the  invulnerable,  wi 
beriMvod    of    all    his    wejdth,    and    might  sooc:^^^^^^ 
like  all  ruined  men,  be  a  mark  for  common  scom^^^  * 
what   m'.itt(.T,   that   none   would   dare    to  give  i^    ^ 
words  ?  it  would  be  graven  in  their  hearts  tha^t=^ 
hp  who  had  despised  them  was  now  poorer  thar^^^ 
thr  least  amongst  them  all !      And    this  withov^^  ^^ 
compensation :  unloved  in  turn,  as  he  persisted  *^  ^ 
l)elieving,  there  was  nothing — supposing  him  ev^^^ 
to  have  been  loved — there  was  nothing  apparent^^J^ 
in  hor  whom  he  had  chosen  to  make  anv  one  arouv  ^ 
long  to  dispute  the  prize.      Neither  wealth  beyoa^' 
measure,  nor  the  glor}'  of  illustrious  birth  ;  neither 
the  beauty  which  men  worsliip,  nor  the  genius  whidi 
renders  fame  hoarse — no!  she  was  nothing,  save 
herself  alone,  and  he  loved  her — it  was  hopeless ! 


ki- 
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I  agony  of  Vanity  was  come,  the  funeral 
elfishness  had  tolled,  and  Waldemar  was 
)f  himself,  and  wrapped  in  the  thought  of 
to  whom  he  could  not  attain, 
strokes  fell  from  the  deep  bell  of  the 
ik — the  three  quarters  towards  eleven. 
lOur  all  was  probably  very  gay  where  she 
,  strange  to  say,  instead  of  angering,  the 
nerely  seemed  to  sadden  him.  What 
he  to  anger  ?  was  she  not  free  ?  and  was 
rgetfulness  a  boon  ? 

nar  sat  musing,  and  absorbed,  when 
the  clock  had  sounded,  a  step  caught  his 
looked  up  and  listened  ;  a  slight  rustling 
led. 

is  there  ?"  he  exclaimed,  starting  from 
All  sound  ceased.      "Who  is  there?" 
jd. 
iieur  de  Falkenburg,"  said  a  low,  sweet 

Marlowe !  You  !"  and  instead  of  ad- 
he  retreated,  and,  in  defiance  of  all  cere- 
[  back  upon  his  chair,  shading  his  eyes 
band,  and  gazing  at  her  as  though  she 
a  spirit. 
Helen  had  gained  the  terrace,  she  had 
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not  at  first  perceived  that  the  window  of  the 
chamber  looking  on  to  it  was  unclosed,  and  that  a 
light  from  the  interior  was  projected  upon  the 
ground.  Attracted  by  the  magnificeDoe  of  th^ 
moonlit  scene,  she  had  gone  straight  to  the  parapA 
to  enjoy  it  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  it  was  not  untl 
the  clock  recalled  her  to  a  sense  of  the  hour  that, 
turning  round,  she  discovered  the  tenant  of  the 
turret-room.  Her  first  impulse  was,  of  course,  to 
escapes  but  an  instant  after,  her  whole  attentiOQ 
was  concentred  on  Falkenburg,  whose  attitude  of 
profound  dcjc^ction  roused  within  her  a  feeling  of 
acute  pain,  and  an  intense  longing  to  comfort  and 
console.  And  then  the  first  impulse  agab 
prompted  h(*r  to  retreat,  and  she  took  a  few 
hurried  steps,  which  were  overheard.  What 
actuated  Helen  at  that  moment,  what  passed 
through  her  mind? — these  were  mysteries  she 
would  herself  have  found  it  difficult  to  solve — at 
the  same  time  that  some  irresistible  force  seemed 
to  lead  her  on,  she  also  reflected  that  escape  was 
now  probably  out  of  the  question. 

**  You !"  repeated  Waldemar,  gazing  intently 
at  Helen,  as  she  stood  at  the  open  widow,  the 
hood  of  her  black  silk  mantelet  thrown  back,  and 
the  light  projected  from  the  lamp  forming  a  bright 


Id  ever  become  an  intrusiiin." 

!"    rejoined    Waldemur,     with    a    bitter 
of  course  you  did  not  know  I  was  here." 
i  not." 

would  of  course  not  have  come  if  you 
added,  with  a  smile  more  bitter  still. 

looked  at  him  steadfastly  with  her  old 
ad  look. 

taps  not,"  said  she,  slowly,  and  laying  a 
pon  the  word ;  and  then,  very  gravely, 
ur  de  Falkenburg,"  she  continued,  "it  is 
ire  may  never  meet  again."  (Waldemar 
0  pale,  that  even  by  the  itunt  lamp  light 
uld  perceive  his  veiy  lips  whitening.)  "  I 
hide  irom  you  that  I  rejoice  at  an  oppor- 
■  teDing  you  that,  wherever  you  may  be, 
«ver  may  befall  vou.  vou  have  m  me  a 
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nuiciiv,  •*  It   IS  not  wimt  vou  can  sav  oi  \ 

I  »  •  •  • 

that  will  iiinucncc  mv  (»i)iim)n  of  vou.  1 
yoUy  and  know,  that  were  all  traditions  of 
rous  honour  extinct,  they  might  be  dis< 
hidden  in  vonr  breast ;  but  I  fancied  I  d 
better  at  your  hands,  than  to  be  ranked  w 
the  herd  of  those  whom  you  regard  as  ur 
t(»  appreciate  you,  and  to  meet  whose 
judgments,  you  assume  a  character  whici 
than  justifies  all  their  reproval." 

"  And  why  should  I  make  an  exceptii 
might  aflcr  all  only  leave  me  a  regret?* 
Waldcmar  more  in  despondency  than  revolt 

"  Because  real,  true  friendship,  sincer 
pathy,  is  a  treasure  not  to  be  thrown  awi 
cheap,  even  if  bought  at  the  price  of  future 
answered  Helen  firmly ;  and  then  pointin 


«i^  «^  «*^  ■»»«••  ^        ^L«««.^        li«««a»««^       .^^««4^«»        ««  ^^^mm..^^^4 
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-*pfy :  "  Did  she  never  warn  you  of  your  pride  ? 

M  she  never  tell  you  that  it  was  not  meant  for 

fly  created  being  to  fly  from  suffering  ?     Why 

•oes  your  pride  lead  you  to  imagine  a  humiliation 

0  ^hose  things  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  aU  ?    Why 

etk  to   avoid  the  chances  to  which  all  are  alike 

oodemned,  and  place  yourself  above  aU — above 

ren  what  is  right  ?" 

Waldemar's  countenance  was  gloomy,  but  it  had 
imt  its  expression  of  contemptuous  bitterness. 

**  I  know  how  very  superior  you  reaUy  are,"  pur- 
sued Helen,  fixing  upon  him  the  most  penetrating 
af  her  clear  glances ;  "and  I  will  tell  you  that  if 
rou  seek  for  an  impossibile,  nay  more,  for  an  un- 
lawful, superiority,  it  is  because  those  around  you 
refuse  to  recognise  the  superiority  both  intellectual 
^d  moral,  you  are  yourself  so  intimately  conscious 
>f  really  possessing.  Oh  do  not  affect  anything 
with  me,  pray !  they  do  refuse  it  you  as  undeni- 
ibly  as  you  do  undeniably  possess  it." 

"Waldemar  looked  scrutinizingly  at  Helen,  as 
iiCHJ^h  he  would  read  her  very  inmost  soul,  and 
lee  how  far  his  pride  might  allow  her  to  di\dde  its 
secrets.  Suddenly  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
oanoe  changed,  and  with  undisguisable  melancholy 
of  both  look  and  tone. 

"  And  you/*  said  he  "  who  possess  such  a  good 
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opinion  of  me,  see  what  a  prudent  distance  you  ^^ 
between  us !  I  would  lay  any  wager,"  he  contiiwiA 
breaking  into  a  short  harsh  laugh,  and  his  te 
assuming  one  of  its  most  fearful  looks  of  old,  "I 
would  lay  any  w^ager  that  you,  who  have  with  suA 
seeming   courage,  scaled  the  Falcon's  Eyrie,  ait 
trembling  \vith  fright  lest  the  falcon  himself  should 
fly  at  you.     I  dare  say  at  this  very  moment  yoa 
are  frightened  out  of  your  life." 

Helen's  eye  did  not  waver,  nor  her  voice  filter, 
as  dt'scending  the  two  steps  which  separated  the 
terrace  from  the  room  where  Falkenburg  sat. 

"  I  fear  nothing,"  said  she,  holding  out  her 
hand  to  him  with  an  indescribably  sweet  smik: 
**  I  fear  nothing  where  you  are,  Monsieur  dei 
Falkenburg." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  bending  over  it,  without; 
looking  in  her  face  : 

"  Do  you  then — can  you  really  trust  me  so  en- 
tirely ?"  he  asked  with  real  emotion. 

"  I  told  you  my  confidence  had  no  bounds,"  re- 
plied Helen  :  "  and  I  should  scarcely  have  thought, 
however  incredulous  your  natiu^,  that  you  could 
now  have  found  pretext  for  a  doubt." 

"  Alas !"  murmered  he,  "  my  own  conduct 
might  so  easily  have  authorized — " 

"  Do  I  not  know  ?"  she  interposed  in  a  kindly 
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tone,  **that  at  this  moment  you  would 
$  anything  in  the  world  to  have  always  judged 
rightly  ?  All  that  is  wrong  in  you,  arises  from 
r  poor  estimate  of  others." 
'  You  say  truly,"  he  replied  after  a  pause  of  a 
md,  *'  and  to  you  I  will  avow  what  I  have  as 
confided  to  none :  I  might  be  what  the  world 
}  better,  if — "  he  hesitated —  "  but  you, "  he 
ed  in  an  altered  tone,  '*  how  have  you 
ised  me  so  well?" 

Because  I  have  early  learnt  indulgence  for  what 
aed  great  failings,  and  been  taught  from  my 
Se,  that  the  finest  natures  are  often  those  most 
ihly  dealt  by." 

Because — !"  echoed  Waldemar  gloomily,  and 
:ing  at  her  with  an  expression  she  had  never  yet 
ked  upon  his  countenance :  "  either  do  not  tell 
that,  or  take  back  all  your  smypathy;  for  I 
1  hate  both  it  and  you." 

Jhe  raised  her  eyes  to  his — imprudent ! — ^and  as 
r  glances  met  their  hands  trembled. 

Say  rather,"  murmured  Falkenburg,  his  voice 
ing  to  a  whisper,  "  that  you  guessed  me,  read 
rightly,  because — Helen !"  he  implored  in  fal- 
og  accents,  "  be  generous,  be  courageous  to  the 
— say  it,  or  I  know  not  what  will  become  of 


ill  very  luw  tniirs,  but  iti  ii  vi.ife  wliul" 
steiulitrd  by  the  d<.-pth  uiid  sulcmuity  ut'  t 
ment  it  conveyed. 

Falkenburg  hid  his  face  in  Helen's  hi 
you  might  have  heard  the  quick  throbbii 
heart.  For  some  moments,  both  wei 
Suddenly — there  was  nerer  any  accountlD 
abrupt  revidsions  of  feeling  in  such  a  na 
sprang  from  his  chair,  and  walked  hurries] 
window,  knitting  his  brow,  and  biting 
Heaven  knows  what  suspidous  thou{ 
crossed  his  brain,  but  he  looked  ai 
strangely. 

"  Umph !"  muttered  he,  at  length,  "  a 
— so  they  call  it,  and  yet — " 

"  I  sud  I  loved  you,  Waldemar,"    m 


'B 

And    you    are    going,    Hdcn  ?"    he    asked,  jki 

an  evideot  effort,  "  going  away  for  ever." 

^'e  go  in  a  very  few  days  to  England." 

To  England !"  he  repeated,  with  an  almost 

5  inflexion.     "  To  Englaad  ;  is  that  all  ?" 

e  looked  at  him  with  undisguised  surprise. 

do  not  understand  you,"  observed  she. 
:  seized  her  hand,  and  kissing  it : 
fou  never  will,"   he   exclaimed,   and  then, 
ing  her  towards   him,  and  looking   at    her 
a  6erceness    that   did   almost   alarm   her  : 
i  !"  said  he,  "  child !  never  let  it  enter  into 

head  to  exult  over  the  conquest  you  have 
:.     I  win  grace  no  one's  triumph  ;  rememher 

rriumph,  Waldemar  I"  echoed  she,  in  a  tone 


riLi.M'd  tlirin  m  liis  f;in-. 

■■  Ma<IK,"  lir  rx,lLiim->l,  griispiiij:  h 
as  suddenly  casting  her  from  him  ;  " 
Hek-Q ;  like  an  outrageous  dotiDg  fool.' 

After  a  few  paces  takpa  in  the  nx 
burg  resumed  his  seat. 

"  What  a  singular  thing  is  life !" 
parcntly  intent  upon  sundry  signs  he  v 
ing  with  his  finger-niul  upon  the  table, 
these  days,  when  you  are  Madame  la  C 
la  Marquise,  or  la  Princesse  (who  kn 
you  will  laugh  at  what  you  wtU  &en  ca 
flirtations  of  your  youth"  (that  is  the 
invariably  go  by).  Perhaps,  if  we  t 
meet,  you  will  want  me  to  laugh  at 
and  ptThaps  I  may  do  so.  But,"  an 
brow  darkened,  "  it  is  pos^ble  I  may  t 
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VB  a  proof  of  affection,  how  you  would  pain  me, 
uid  how  I  should  pray  that  my  affection  for  you 
naight  cease." 

**It  will  do  so  one  day  without  praying,"  re- 
joined he,  despondingly ;  "and  then  remember 
what  1  say.  You  will  talk  of  duty^  like  the  rest 
of  them,  and  never  think  of  the  harm  that  .  .  . 
But  never  mind  that ;  you  will  one  day  be  an  ex- 
ceOent  mere  de  families  highly  respected  and 
respectable,  because  you  will  take  good  care  to  put 
in  practice  the  prudent  maxims  you  once  edified 
OS  by  on  the  subject  of  money-marriages.  You 
recoDect?  that  evening  when  the  marriage  of 
Lady  Somebody  was  talked  of,  who  had  had  the 
virtuous  abnegation  to  espouse  sixty  thousand 
pounds  a  year  ?" 

"  Waldemar,"  said  Helen,  gravely,  "  read  that," 
uid  she  held  out  to  him  a  letter  she  had  taken 
from  her  pocket. 

It  was  from  Prince  Alexander  Basiloff,  and 
contained,  amidst  passionate  expressions  of  the 
sentiment  with  which  she  had  inspired  him,  a 
formal  offer  of  his  hand,  and  the  prayer  that  he 
ought  be  allowed  instantly  to  press  his  suit  with 
iady  Marlowe. 

Waldemar's  colour  went  and  came  alternately,  as 
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he  perused  the  document,  and  when  he  rcturtl^^ 
it  to  Helen : 

"  And  do  you  wish,"  said  he,  with  firmly  tfsCP 
pressed  lips,  and  a  sternly  scrutinizing  glance  ^ 
the  eye,  "  do  you  wish  to  consuU  me  upon  ifc^ 
answer  you  should  send  ?" 

"  When  I  received  that  letter,"  she  replied,  " 
was  not  in  a  position  to  think  of  consulting  yo 
upon  such  a  subject.      My  answer,  refusing  i 
contents,  went  yesterday." 

"  Refusing !"  exclaimed  Falkenburg,  "  refusiik 
Helen  !     You  have  reftised  !" 

"  Waldemar,  do  vou  think  I  should  be  here  iC 
hud  accepted?'* 

He  took  the  hand  she  extended  to  him,  and  1 
eagle  eye  was  humid  from  the  first  tear  that  : 
years  had  moistened  it,  as  with  a  look  of  inefiaL 
tenderness  he  whispered : 

"  How  I  have  wronged  you,  Helen !"  (he  tro« 

not  yet  say :  "  How  I  have  wronged  your  sex!"! 

"  You   have  done  so,  indexed,  Waldemar !"    * 

rejoined ;  "  and  oftener  than  you  have  thoug"! 

but  that  is  over  now — you  did  not  know  me." 

Time  went  by,  and  the  bright  autumn  mo 
rose  high  in  the  dark  heavens  before  the  love 
had  told  all  the  secrets  of  their  hearts.  Hek 
knew  now  into  what  a  sanctuary  she  had  unwft 
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tiflgly  penetrated.     Waldemar*8  mother  had  been 

so  fond  of  this  spot,  that  in  the  early  days  of  their 

lo^ttriagey  her  husband  had  caused  repairs  to  be 

undertaken,  and  a  room  to  be  fitted  up,  in  which 

liter  almost  all  their  evening  hours  in  summer 

fcad  been  spent,  whilst  their  two  children  (Walde- 

0)^  and  his  dead  sister)  followed  their  gambols 

OD  the  terrace  before  the   window.       After   the 

<fetth  of  his  wife,  the  turret  chamber  was  shut 

^,     by    order    of    Baron    Adolph,    and    never 

^'pened  until  Waldemar,  having  lost  his  father, 

became  lord  of  the  estate.      Probably,  fi'om  some 

diildish  recollection,  he  had  a  strong  liking  for 

tiiis  solitary  room,  of  which  he  alone  possessed  the 

J^cy,  and  when  he  wished  to  be  entirely  secure  from 

^y  intrusion  he  would   retire  to  it,  and   spend 

hours  upon  hours  in  lonely  musings,  influenced  he 

scarcely  knew  how,  but  nine  times   out   of  ten 

^nefitted  by  the  contemplation  of  his  mother's 

picture.     She  had  so  idolized  her  son,  that  even 

this  faint  semblance  of  the  dead  had  more  power 

^^er  his  vexed  spirit  than  the  living,   whom  he 

m 

^^trusted  and  shunned. 

Midnight  had  struck,  and  Helen  now  rose  to 
P^-  As  their  last  farewell  was  uttered,  words  fell 
from  Waldemar's  lips  into  Helen's  ear  that  sent 

E  2 


;i]i(l  ;iii  instant  aftrr,  removing  her  heai 
rustiiig-pliioe,  and  raising  licr  tearfuD; 
^es  to  the  picture  of  the  last  Lady  of  Fs 
"  And  before  we  part,"  she  added,  sol 
swear  to  you,  by  the  memory  of  your  de 
that  DO  other  will  I  wed." 

Waldemar    crossed    his    hands  trad 
Helen's  head,   as  you  might  do  over 
child,  and  smoothing  the  wavy  bands  of 
hair,  imjninted  a  brother's  kiss  upon  her 

"  My  wife  ?"  said  he,  in  a  singular  to: 

Helen  went,  as  she  had  come,  alonf 
would  have,  it  so.  As  she  passed  thi 
quadrangular  court  the  freshly-risen  ni] 
stirred  feintly  the  pale  leaves  of  the  tall  n 
on  the  bleached  siu^ice  of  a  moulderii 
grey  lizard  was  disporting  in  the  moonbe 

She  saw  nothing,  neither  did  she  hes 


f 
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CHAPTER  III. 

'-^^VE,  like  ambition,  has  its  own  aims,  and 
counts  upon  its  own  strength  for  attaining  them. 
^  t^ave  heard   a  great    deal  of   girls  trying  to 

^tch"  husbands,  and  I  have  seen  a  pretty  con- 
^*^rable  number  of  them  engaged  upon  this 
^^dable  work  ;  but  I  have  also  once  or  twice  wit- 
^^^Sed  a  chase  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  in  the 
^^^oess  of  which,  I  confess,  I  have  allowed  myself 
become  deeply  interested.      I  mean  the  pursuit 

^  heart  by  her,  to  whom  it  has  been  half  given, 
*^^  upon  whose  entire  possession  hangs  the  hap- 
P^€ss  of  her  life.  I  have  seen  women  struggle 
^tl  all  the  faculties  Heaven  had  awarded  to 
*^em  to  attach  those  who,  perhaps,  merely  dreamt 
^^  first  of  a  flirtation,  and  put  in  requisition  as 
S^t  diplomatic  genius,  as  it  cost  Cardinal  Ma- 

^^  to  bring  about  the  famous  peace  between 


no  worldly  ndvantairf.  But  this  has  no 
(11  In;  a[i;illiciii:iti/,i-ii  \n  lhi>  din-  tbninila 
how  she  is  trjing  to  catch  him  1"  "  She,' 
she  may  be,  b  merely  pursuing,  and 
every  nerve  to  sttun  that  to  which  we 
some  form  or  other,  give  chase  ;  that  sh; 
shade — happiness — ^which,  when  we  hoi 
rarely  recognise.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  : 
the  chimera  of  her  own  hrain,  but  tha 
little ;  this  chimera,  at  some  givctx 
assumes  a  definite  shape,  and  upon  tliat 
hangs  her  hope,  spinning  her  very  life  a 
a  spider  its  web.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  this 
say,  is  somewhat  selfish ;  she  sometimes 
other's  happiness  so  reflected  in  herself! 
pursues  that  at  the  same  time,  and  th 
that  is  best  in  her  whole  nature  is  lnt>ugh 
as  her  noblest  enei^es  come  forth,  and 
instincts    are    revealed,  the    strueele  b 
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I  know  all  this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 

^he  common   run  of  matrimonial  speculations,  or 

^^en  of  girlish  love  affairs,  but  I  am  reasoning  upon 

^e  hypothesis  of  a  real  and  profound  attachment, 

^d  I  merely  say  that  if  in  such  a  case  a  woman  takes 

It  into  her  head  that  she  is  bom  to  promote  the 

^ppiness  of  the  man  she  loves,  all  that  she  will  do 

to  bring  him  to  the  same  belief,  and  the  constant 

tension  of  her  faculties  towards  this  one  point  are 

neither  to  be  described  nor  imagined.     Examples 

of  this  sort  of  attachment  are  rare,  but  where  they 

do  occur,  not  only  the  fair  champion  seldom  fails 

of  gaining  the  victory,  but  I  never  yet  observed  an 

• 

u^tance  in  which  she  was  mistaken  in  the  end  for 

^hich  she  had  fought.     There  are  secrets  of  the 

keart  revealed  to  the  initiated  alone,  and  I  have 

known  cases  where  this  mystery  guessed  by  one, 

'^s  only  been   acknowledged  years  after  by  the 

other.     Nay,  I  could  tell  of  a  girl  who,  during  ten 

«>ng  years  waited  for  him  of  whose  future  fate  she 

^®lt  herself  possessed,  watching  him  through  ever- 

wianging  fevers  for  other  objects,  and  when  the 

**^  camCy  and  that  he  turned  to  her,  laying  at  his 

"^t  the  treasiu-es  of  felicity  she  had  so  patiently 

8^ered  up.     She  died  of  it,  but  left  behind  her 

one  who  to  a  late  age  remained  unconsoled,  and 

^er  repeating  until  the  grave  closed  over  him : 
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"  Dolt !  not  to  have  discovered  sooner  that  sk 
had  all  my  happiness  in  store  1" 

This  was  to  a  certain  degree  Helen  Marlowe^i 
position  with  regard  to  Waldemar.  In  the  begis- 
ning  she  had  had  no  time  for  reflection  ;^  a  pow«p- 
fill  attraction  drew  her  towards  him,  and  after  Ae 
very  first  moment  (during  which  the  strong  instioct 
of  the  future  warned  her,  as  it  were,  and  made  her 
try  to  think  ill  of  him),  she  obeyed  an  irresistifak 
impulsion  which  forced  her,  she  hardly  knew  why, 
to  be  useful  to  him,  to  do  him  good.  From  the  i 
hour  when  she  prevented  the  idle  scoffing  troop 
from  profaning  the  poverty  of  his  ancient  home. 
Helen  had  in  some  way  or  other  never  ceased  to 
tend  Falkenburg's  haughty  spirit,  with  the  same 
charit)^  which  moved  the  noble  dames  of  old  to 
nurse  wounded  knights  whom  the  fortimes  of  war 
delivered  over  to  their  care. 

Long  before  she  thought  of  whether  she  loved 
him,  or  he  loved  her,  the  passion  for  being  of  o« 
to  him  had  seized  her ;  she  felt  within  her  the 
power  of  "ministering  to"  this  "  mind  diseased," 
and  she  set  about  the  work  with  an  ardour  nothing 

could  subdue.     Waldemar  was  her  crooked  child 

• 

— ask  a  mother  what  that  means.  All  women 
are  bom  mothers;  only  education,  and  the  con- 
stant habits  of  self-defence  and  consequently  sdf- 


genuine  reformers  ;  and  that  vain,  empty 

a  vain  head  and  empty  heart,  has  nothing 

itb  the  profound  and  sincere  desire  for 

good,  of  which  I  am  speaking.     Helen 

n  step  to  step  until  the  belief  grew  upon 

m  her,  and  her  alone,  resided  the  cnire  for 

emar's  ills.     Look  at  the  child  who  has 

a  plant  scorched  by  the  summer's  sun, 

d  a  bird  shot  in  the  wiog,  and  see  whe- 

inll  be  readily  persuaded  to  give  up  its 

If  she  could  have  been  brought  to  see 

liness  dependent  upon   another,  Helen's 

(Valdemar  had  become  so  great  and  true 

would  have  given  him  up,  and  in  her 
( for  his  advantage  have  forgotten  probably 

upon  her  own  bereavement  until  she  had 
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to  stigmatize   his  faults,  and  at  the  same  timc^ 
honouring  virtues  he  affected  to  despise,  lead  lull: 
on  as  it  were  to  the  discovery  of  his  own  h 
better  self.     No !  for  Waldemar's  happiness  tfaov; 
could  be  but  Helen  only,  and  that  Helen  fth 
deeply  that   she  would  not  give  him  up. 
would  neither  surrender  him  to  another  ncr 
himself y  for  he  was  his  own  worst  enemy, 
therefore,    with    indulgence    inexhaustible, 
patience  strong  as  steel,  did  Helen  war  against 
misplaced  pride  and  wayward  temper  of  him  wl 
better  principle  she  knew  herself  to  be. 

And  how  stood  it  meanwhile  with  Waldemir 
That  he  loved  Helen  as  he  had  never  loved  hf6a% 
loved  her  profoundly,  passionately,  that,   he 
avowed  both  to  himself  and  her.     That  he 
now  believe  in  the  truth  of  feminine  virtue,  and  i 
the  unswcn'ing  honour  of  one  who  should  low 
him  only,  and  loving,  love  but  once — that,  he  d^ 
nied  not ;  but  another  great  question  stared  lua 
in  the  face — was  love  indeed  happiness  ?  was  it 
all  ?  could  it  fill  existence  ?  was  it  worth  vrhik 
must  be  sacrificed  to  obtain   it?       A  fiur  fifftt 
beckoned  him  on,  and  the  fluttering  veils  aroond 
it  exhaled  perfumes  which  made  dizzy  his  evcTf 
sense,  whilst  at  the  arm,  which  sought  to  hold 
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lack,  tugged  loftier  energies,  whispering  in 
ones: 

1st  us  not  from  thee,  we  are  life  !" 
idemar  was  not  twenty-three,  and  the  heroic 
within  his  veins  sought  its  level,  as  do  pent- 
ters  in  the  earth ;  and  this  level  was  high 
What  chance  was  there  of  such  ?  None. 
id  this  dream  of  the  improbable  so  possess 
hat  the  dim  consciousness  of  what  might 
be  had  force  suflScient  to  wrestle  with  the 
Qg  visions  of  the  present, 
'hy,  then,"  I  can  hear  my  fair  readers  object, 
IS  not  in  love  !"  a  most  erroneous  conclusion. 
lan  has  not  love  as  he  has  the  small-pox — 
dL  piece.  On  the  contrary,  it  mostly  fastens 
um  partially,  leaving  many  of  his  faculties 

revolt  against  itself.  Therefore,  does  he 
;o  on  grumbling  to  the  end  against  a  chain 
not  break,  but  to  which  he  seldom  so  sub- 
i  not  to  feel  its  weight. 
Fering  is,  perhaps,  to  energetic  natures,  the 
art   of  love,  and  therein  Eberstein  was  not 

;  but  Waldemar  was  too  young  a  man,  and 
w  a  lover,  to  render  an  exact  account  to 
f  of  what  he  felt.  So  long  as  he  had  been 
•  of  himself,  he  could    interpret  his    every 
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pulsation ;  but  now  a  language  was  being 
within  him,  of  whose  very  alphabet  he  was  ij 

Still  one  thing  was  evident,  whether  he 
recognised  it  or  not :  the  disappointed  long^ 
activity,  which  the  pursuit  of  Helen  had 
tunely  cheated,  must  either  find  food  for  itadf 
the  thousand  details  of  an  affection  already 
and  therefore  no  longer  holding  out  an  aim  to 
pursued,  or  it  would  infallibly  re-awaken,  and 
make  its  clamours  heard. 

When  Helen  had  actually  left  Priedric 
and  that  by  no  possible  effort  on  his  part  could 
enjoy  the  solace  of  her  presence,  Waldemar  fek 
though  he  had  received  some  stunning  blow,  il 
was  confusion  around  him  and  within,  and»  I 
what  he  would,  he  could  not  make  clearer  n 
mental  chaos. 

A  fortnight  after  the  departure  of  the  Marion 
party  for  England,  Fritz  Heidenstein  was  manic 

at  L ,  and  most  of  his  comrades  were  preset 

at  the  nuptial  ceremony. 

"  What  a  pity  they  should   marry !"  observi 
Eberstein. 

"  Why  so  ?"  inquired  Stemheim. 

"  Because  I  really  believe  they  love  each  oth 
very  much." 
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"  WeD !"  rejoined  the  former  questioner^  "  surely 
^kg  reason — " 

"flush!"  resumed  Max,  "don't  you  try  to 
opiehend  what  I  mean,  my  dear  fellow,  you 

not  succeed,  and  it  would  do  you  no  good  if 
did.  AH  I  say  is,  that  Fritz  has  acted  like  a 
dboy." 

Or,"  interposed  a  young  man,  who  had  not 
spoken,  "  as  if  love  were  everything  in  this 
d." 

Do  just  look  at  Falkenburg,"  remarked  Stern- 
ly *^  and  see  how  you  have  made  him  smile  at 
Imre  idea." 

Qui  salt  ?"  said  Waldemar,  in  a  musing  tone^ 
h  all,  save  Max,  thought  must  necessarily  be 
jcal.     "  That  is  the  question." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WALDBMAB    DB    PALKBNBUBO   TO    MAX    D*BBBE81 

"  London,  June,  1 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  you  have  read  aright.  Id 
But  I  can  see  how  you  are  opening  bot 
eyes  at  the  thought.  How  I  came  here,  i 
pas  ?  Why,  certainly  it  is  neither  my  tin 
last  year,  nor  my  corn  of  the  present  one, 
the  yicldings  of  my  vineyards,  nor  the  pro< 
my  fields  that  has  aided  to  transport  n 
the  modern  Babylon  ;  unless  bats'  wings  ip 
rise  in  the  market,  or  that  there  were  a 
demand  for  stuffed  owls,  I  should  scared] 
of  any  portion  of  my  patrimonial  estal 
might  help  mc  now  to  the  other  side  of  the 
No,  but  probably  the  means  by  which  ] 
hither  may  surprise  you  more  than  if  I  hi 
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A     hrted  Babeli.  herself  into  gold,  by  selling  her  to 
■    to  antiquarian  as  a  galvanized  mummy,  a  daugh- 
W  ter  of  the  Pharaoh's  brought  from  the  Pyramids, 
f  and  put  in  a  state  to  scratch  and  scold  par  la 
m^erveiUeuse  puissance  de  Vorvi^tan.    What  think 
J  you    of    Christopher,    my    Lord    Hof-Marshal, 
[  Sxcellenz  ?  he  is,  after  all,  mine  own  cousin  and 
m  Falkenburg.     Do  not  let  your  imagination  run 
wild.    Max,  and  picture  to  yourself    Christopher 
loosening  his  purse-strings  (they  are  petrified  from 
rlmng  always  nearest  his  heart),  in  order  to  lend 
a   thousand   dollars    for    some    speculation, 
rhereby  old  rags  are  to  be  turned  into  silver  tea- 
-qpoons,  and  I  am  to  be  made  a  millionnaire  in 
two  months.     It  is  simpler  than  all  this,  yet  to 
mj  mind,  harder  to  conceive.     What  say  you  to 
^'Biy   having    asked  Christopher  for  his  influence 
^)eople  call  that  *  soliciting,^  you  may  as  well  call 
it   *  begging y*   at   once),  to  aid  in   obtaining   for 
me — ^What  ?  a  place  ?  some  inferior  office  in  the 
hunting   or    stable   department,  some    subaltern 
stallmeister^s    functions,    or  the  right  of  li\dng 
during  eight  days  of  every  month  in  the  sove- 
reign's immediate  atmosphere,  and  dangling  afler 
his  august  heels  in  virtue  of  a  chamberlain's  key  ? 
Not  quite  that  either,  but  something  near  akin  to 
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it.  A  service.  Max,  a  service ;  and  mark  you, 
rendered  by  me, — ^that  was  my  petition.  {TwLgi/ 
what  a  vile  word) !  You  may,  perhaps,  be  aware- 
though  amongst  the  carrots  and  cabbages  you  m 
so  assiduously  cultivating  at  Famheim,  I  su|^ 
such  news  penetrates  slowly — ^you  may,  however, 
perhaps,  have  heard  that,  full  of  precaution  do« 
the  peril  is  past,  our  sagacious  Government  ii 
busy  with  the  prevention  of  any  future  recumott 
of  the  precious  panic  it  had  last  year.  Wondroa 
is  the  sapient  talk  which  almost  every  day  goes  iM 
around  that  old  billiard  board,  which  they  try  ti 
dignify  with  the  name  of  council-table,  becaw 
they  have  covered  moth  marks  with  ink  stains; 
and  deep  is  the  discussion  upon  the  inopportunitf 
of  railroads,  upon  the  propriety  of  putting  fc^ 
tresses  in  good  order,  and  (oh,  lack-a-day  !)  upon 
the  necessity  of  conceding  something  to  tta 
liberals ;  but  the  clearest  part  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness (and  that  is  no  merit  of  theirs,  but  com* 
from  a  liigher  quarter)  is  that  we,  like  all  the  rei 
of  the  small  fry,  must  set  to  work  to  furnish  (H^ 
prescribed  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Confe- 
deration, and  brush  up  our  rusty  equipments  al 
best  we  may.  Thereupon,  amongst  other  thingSi 
the  remounting  of  the  cavalry  has  been  decreed, 
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M  grand  Dauphin  has  bestirred  himself  so 
dinanly  for  his  favourite  portion  of  the 
-show,  that  he  has  actually  shaken  gold 
\  out  of  feather  beds,  and  obtained  an  order 
acquisition  of  horses  from  England.  Now, 
I  see  clear,  Max  ?  Probably,  spite  of  all 
canities,  no  one  has  yet  thought  of  denying 
alifications  as  a  judge  of  horse  flesh,  con- 
Xy  when  I  applied  to  his  Hof-Marshalship 
entrusted  with  the  important  task  of 
iting  his  Highness's  cavaliers,  the  man 
ly  crosses  positively  shook  my  hand,  and 
to  hold  me  suddenly  in  particular  esteem, 
ot  describe  to  you  how  angry  I  felt.  I 
)elieve  I  reddened  from  inward  rage.  That 
lould  think  I  cared  to  serve  them  !  and  that 
ompous  blockhead,  Christopher,  shoidd  be 
ly  gulled,  and  look  upon  my  ardour  for  the 
service  as  a  thing  of  course !  For  one 
how  I  did  long  to  say  to  him  :  *  I,  help 
I !  Why  I  would  see  you  all  tied  together 
inch,  and  hoisted  up  in  a  parrot-cage  upon 
;hest  cedar  in  Lebanon,  before  Td  stir  hand 
t  in  your  behalf;'  and  then  the  moment 
[  let  him  compliment  me  on  my  *  altered 
»',  (H  and  congratulate  me  upon  the  possi- 

.    II.  F 


cniiviclion  tliat  stunds  for  praise.  I- 
|,iir;r?— P;lIi!  \\v\l,  I  went  tliroug 
routine  of  honours;  presentations,  priva 
and  condescensions,  that  made  my  bloc 
hare  idea  that  they  should  think  I  pri 
and  here  I  am.  Here  ! — and  why  ?  ) 
secret — there  the  spring  of  all  these  o 
(if  my  nature.     I  do  not  know,  Mas 

huen  at  L ,  instead  of  being,  as  ; 

Pamheim,  whether  I  should  have  act 
done  ;  or  whether,  having  done  so,  i 
told  YOU  face  to  face  what  drove  nn 
would  probably  have  saved  me  the 
jrucssing. 

"  She  is  her& — now  you  know  all  I 

"  In  very  truth,  now  that  I  have  i 

scarcoly  render  to  mysdf  a  clear  acco 
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ilmost  hourly,  there  are  times .  when  I  am 
I  to  thmk  I  have  hought  this  facility  at  too 
price,  and  I  am  ftirious  against  her  for  my 
vrith  Christopher.  Yet,  is  her  hold  not 
i — rather  the  reverse,  and  I  cannot  in  any 
\ragrant  fancies  of  my  brain  frame  for  my- 

existence  wherein  she  has  not  her  part ; 
h  an  that,  her  part  is  utterly  imdefined,  and 
s  little  mark  out  to  you  the  precise  place 
upies  in  my  imaginings,  as  I  can  tell  you 
;he  is  not.  I  have  made  acquaintance  with 
her,  too,  who,  perfectly  unsuspicious  of  any 
tween  his  daughter  and  me,  has  conceived 

a  wonderful  partiality,  and  honours  me 
special  patronage.  He  is,  to  be  sure,  ii 
lelightfiil  companion ;  lazily  witty,  so  as  to 
ou  think  he  could  stun  you  with  esprit  if 
but  take  the  pains  (whereby  you  feel  grate- 
him  for  not  doing  so),  his  influence  upon 
ne  alike  seems  to  be  an  agreeable  one,  and 
sesses  the  gift  of  insinuation  beyond  any 
being  I  ever  met.  He  is  graceful  at  fifty- 
3  a  cat  or  snake ;  smooth  tongued  and  soft 
,  with  a  step  of  velvet,  and  an  eye  whose 
lance  is  a  caress,  it  is  really  diiRcult  to  con- 
oy  one  remaining  proof  against  his  fascina- 

F  2 
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tion;  and  .even  men  seem  to  forgive 
wounds  he  has  dealt  their  vanity,  in  feivoc 
apparently  perfect  imconsdousness  he  pre 
having  done  any  harm.  I  wish  you  o 
him,  Max,  for  no  words  of  mine  can 
indescribable  nonchalance  of  this  evi 
welcome  personage,  who  seems  to  take  i 
large  for  an  easy  chair,  and  the  wide  woi 
him  for  the  well-smoothed  space  wh 
roll.  Oh,  the  careless  elegance  of  the  i 
inimitably  doubting  air  wherewith  he  n 
surancc,  and  slides  into  conquest  by  ins| 
desire  to  convert.  Fifty-three !  with  hair 
grey  than  brown,  and  a  languid  air  of  fal 
makes  him  look  as  though  he  would  s 
lounge  down  into  his  coffin  for  very  listles: 
tell  you,  Max,  Mr.  Marlowe  is  a  study  fi 
Since  I  have  made  his  acquaintance  I  lo 
his  wife,  to  whom  he  sometimes  distantl; 
as  though  she  were  a  being  of  anothe 

"  Helen's  mother !  That  puts  me  in  i 
the  wa\7  hair  which  you  maintain  to  ' 
electricity,  and  which  you  so  particular] 
comes  evidently  from  this  father  of  hei 
of  unmistakeably  feline  nature. 

"  How  has  she  become  what  she  is  ?    ] 
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r  mother,  of  whom  she  speaks  with  adoration 
I  who  knows  but  the  husband's  faults  have 
the  cause  of  the  wife's  perfections — perfec- 
ngte  i  voir — I  have  not  seen  her  yet. 
certainly,  however,  do  exist  some  extra- 
7  women  in  this  country.  Helen  is  staying 
ith  one,  in  whom,  malgr^  moi^  I  am  b^n- 
!x>  believe.  Either  .  the  dampness  of  the 
ihere,  the  quality  of  the  meat,  together  with 
wines  and  late  hours  combined,  obscure  the 
tions,  and  muffle  the  sharpness  of  the  intel- 
},  or  you,  I,  and  all  of  us  have  woefully  mis- 
.  the  other  sex.  Tenez  mon  cher ;  laugh  as 
U,— *nay,  I  wish  you  would  laugh,  and  aid  me 
rid  of  the  singular  hallucinations  into  which 
Mling — Helen  is  at  this  moment  passing, 
;hey  call  the  season^  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
r's,  almost  the  only  intimate  one  she  has, 
history  would,  if  you  believed  it,  overturn 
i  notions  you  have  ever  been  taught  to  cnter- 
n  the  subject  of  women.  Lady  Trenmore  is 
id-twenty,  and  though  by  the  common  herd 
died  handsome,  is  one  of  those  beings  who,  if 
ake  the  trouble  to  think  of  you,  or  you  take 
tmble  to  think  of  them,  must  play  the  devil 
a  man's  whole  life.     Does  she  know  her  own 
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power  ?     I  doubt  it.     She  married,  a  year  ago,  a 
old  man  of  eighty,  with  a  fortune  of  sixty  tfaoaand 
pounds  a-year  (more  than  four  millions  and  a4iiK 
of  dollars,  think  of  that !)  and   yet  she  panel 
through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  the  forked  tongues  of 

all  the  scandal-mongers  unscathed  and 

I  know  what  you  will  say,  and  I  can  hear  tha 
words, '  stille  wasser,^  &c.  Ml  even  at  this  distance 
from  your  lips.  You  may  be  right,  but  this  is  a 
puzzling  theme.  I  cannot  discuss  Lady  Trenmon 
at  the  end  of  such  a  letter.     Good  night,  Max." 

It  was  not  that  Waldemar  loved  Helen  less,  as 
the  rather  flippant  tone  of  his  letter  might  lead 
some  people  to  suppose.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
been  compelled,  through  love  of  her,  to  acts  so 
repugnant  to  his  nature,  that  he  was  forced  to 
admit  (and  that  not  to  himself  alone),  the  power  rf 
the  motive  that  had  forced  him  on. 

At  rare  intervals  since  their  separation,  Walde- 
mar  and  Helen  had  exchanged  letters,  but,  to  s^ 
the  truth,  not  one  of  those  he  received  from  hff 
gave  him  unmixed  pleasure.  Her's  was  a  style  so 
difi^erent  from  that  of  the  effusions  to  which  b^ 
had  been  accustomed,  that  its  least  inconvenicDOC 
was  to  impose  upon  him  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
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U  answering  it,  and  though  his  heart  did 
^  doubt  Helen's  truth,  or  Helen's  affection, 
cy  suggested  to  him  unceasingly  that  she 
have  found  warmer  words  whereby  to  assure 
both. 

n's  unerring  womanly  instinct  told  her  to 
uied  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  her  heart  the 
Df  Falkenburg's  attachment.  From  the 
len  their  love  had  been  mutually  confessed, 

never  for  an  instant  ceased  regarding  her- 
Waldemar's  future  wife,  and  yet  nothing 
recise  than  what  we  know  of  had  ever 
)etween  them,  nor  was  any  period  adverted 
ny  steps  contemplated  which  might  facili- 
ir  union.  Poor  little  Helen  !  she  had  for- 
her  prudent  preachings  on  the  subject  of 
Bs,  where  there  was  no  fortune  on  either 
ose  few  sensible  sentences  which  had 
.  her  for  evermore  in  the  minds  of  all 
as  a  very  "  worldly"  person,  and  one  who 
3  "  never  to  commit  a  folly ;"  besides  this, 
perfectly  unaware  of  the  real  state  of  the 

r^arded  Waldemar.  She  knew  he  was 
,  but  her  knowledge  went  no  further,  and 
;umstance  of  the  dilapidated  state  of  his 
bode  did  not  even  enlighten  her,  for  she 
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supposed  the  fortune  of  an  Hungarian  magnk 
requisite  to  put  such  a  place  in  order,  and  mi 
therefore  not  astonished  at  his  allowing  it  to 
fall  into  decay.  Her  ideas  of  limited  meui 
went  no  further  than  the  sort  of  exuBtenoe  to 
which  she  had  heen  accustomed  since  her  Urdii 
and  she  felt  that  for  her  part  she  would  fjuSf 
share  such  with  the  husband  she  had  dioMi^ 
nor  ever  even  desire  anything  b^ond.  Hff 
pre-occupations  were  consequently  not  direetal 
towards  pecuniary  difficulties,  but  simply  toward 
the  windings  and  asperities  of  Waldemar's  owi 
character,  influenced  by,  and  independant  of,  et 
terior  events.  Above  all,  she  easily  guessed 
that  he  would  preserve  his  freedom  of  actiol 
at  every  cost,  even  were  his  happiness  tb 
price,  and  that,  if  he  consented  to  bend  to  her, 
he  would  make  no  concession  to  any  other  fbm 
whether  that  force  resided  in  an  individual,  or  is 
circumstances.  Pride  such  as  his  never  abdicatei) 
but  merely  exchanges  one  dominion  for  another; 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  more  he  submitted  to 
her  sway,  the  more  violently  he  would  reW 
against  every  other.  If  she  had  required  anj 
confirmation  of  this  fact,  his  first  meeting  with 
her  would  have  furnished  it.     It  was  in  the  sot 
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a  crowded  room  ;  he  had  not  apprized  her 
}iniDg,  but  she  had  seen  him  two  nights 
t  the  opera,  and  had  been  in  a  flutter  of 
ion  ever  since. 

ave  done  that  to  get  here,"  muttered  he, 
his  clenched  teeth,  '^  which  I  shall  not 
^hile  I  live ;"  and  whilst  his  look  plainly 
^^  nor  am  I  likely  to  forgive  those  to  whom 
the  .  humiliation,"  he  sternly  scrutinized 
0  see  whether  any  imperceptible  sign  would 
JO  hun  that  she  ventured  to  glory  in  her 

is  almost  eight  months  since  we  parted  !" 
;,  raising  her  gentle  eyes  to  his,  and  this 
r  only  answer  to  the  accoimt  he  gave  her, 
w  words,  of  his  having  stooped  to  ask  a 
from  his  cousin. 

iemar  turned  away  from  the  tender  re- 
idness  of  the  mild  glance.  They  waltzed 
r  later  three  times,  though  they  exchanged 
r  word  ;  but  the  eloquence  of  their  silence 
lave  been  extraordinary,  for  when  Helen 
•  head  upon  her  pillow  that  night,  the  lull 
anxieties  was  complete,  and  she  closed  her 
jyes,  hushed  into  happiness,  like  a  child. 
it  here  becomes  necessary  to  recapitulate 
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events.     Upon  arriving  in  England  at  the  end  of 
October,  Helen,  escorted  by  one  of  her  brotho^ 
who  was  stationed  at  Portsmouth,  and  who  c)^ 
tained  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose,  prooeededi 
once  to  Hampshire  to  her  mother,  with  whom  8hi| 
spent  the  entire  winter.     Mr.  Cameron  had  odj 
his  sister  and  daughter  in  London,  and  the  tbni| 
together  had  forthwith  started  for  some  place  not 
far  from  Aberdeen,  where  resided  a  very  anaait| 
lady,  who    for  countless   years  had  enjoyed 
cognomen  of  old  Mrs.  Comyn  of  Garvie,  and  wta^' 
in  some  fortieth  or  fiftieth  degree,  was  a  Camena 
and  a  cousin.     Of  all  her  relations,  perhaps  hff 
most  decided  favourite  had  been  Mrs.  Marlowe; 
Helen's  mother,  who,  as  a  child,  was  invariab^ 
called  by  her,  "  Rob's  wyfie,"  Rob  being  her  owi 
son,  then  already  a  young  man  grown  up.    TIk 
heir  of  Grannie  with  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  beca 
married  four  or  five  years,  were  among  the  pts- 
sengers  on  board  a  steamer,  lost  going  from  Flee^ 
wood  to  Greenock,  in  the  year  1829;  but  thcip 
only  child,  an  infant  son  of  three  years  of  age,  had 
been  luckily  confided  to  its  grandmother's  cat 
From   that  hour  to   the   moment   in   which  the 
events  of  our  talc  took  place,  Harry  Comyn  was 
watched  over  with  more  than  ordinary  matenul 
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for  it  was  care  sharpened  by  unceasing 
.  The  boy  reached  eighteen,  and  died  of  a 
IS  fever,  just  as  Lady  Marlowe  and  her  nieces 
about  leaving  Germany.  The  event  did  not 
st  them,  beyond  what  mere  humanity  re- 
i,  for  the  relationship  was  so  distant,  that 
here  but  in  Scotland  it  would  have  been  no 
onship  at  all.  The  bereaved  lady  of  Garvie, 
ver,  bethought  her  at  once  of  "  Rob's  wyfie,'* 
vrote  to  Mrs.  Marlowe  to  request  she  would 

to  her  in  her  loneUness.  The  thing  was 
ssible,  for  many  reasons,  but  more  than  all 

want  of  money,  and  Mrs.  Marlowe  was 
ed  to  explain  the  cause  of  her  refusal  in  full. 
Mrs.  Comyn  was  exceedingly  rich,  but  instead 
jplying  to  her  cousin's  letter  by  a  couple  of 
[red  pounds,  she  was  angry  at  the  resistance 
er  wishes,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Cameron,  who 
in  London,  to  meet  his  daughter,  that  she 
Id  be  glad  to  see  Lilian,  for  that  she  had 
I  played  with  the  poor  boy  who  was  gone, 
"e  she  was  sent  to  London  to  be  made 
lish.  Of  Lady  Marlowe  never  a  word ;  but 
Cameron  apprized  Mrs.  Comyn  that  his  sister 
d  accompany  them,  and  the  proposal  was 
)ted.     The  visit  was  a  shorter  one  than  might 
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be  supposed,  and  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
favourable  to  the  principal  guest.  Lilian,  anxioui 
to  promote  her  venerable  relative's  sole  remaining 
pleasiu^e,  by  talking  of  her  deceased  grandson,  i^ 
lated  anecdote  upon  anecdote  of  their  childish 
days  and  gambols,  and  crowned  the  whole  bj 
saying,  that  when  she  left  for  £n|rland,  litde 
Harry,  then  a  boy  of  ten,  had  cut  off  and  given 
her  a  lock  of  his  hair. 

"  An  ye  didna  keep  it  ?"  said  Mrs.  Comyiii 
fixing  a  stem  look  of  inquiry  upon  Miss  Cameron, 
through  the  tears  that  filled  her  aged  eyes. 

Lily  recognizing  too  late  the  mistake  she  had 
made,  blushed,  and  faltered  out  the  acknowledge 
ment,  that  she  had  not  treasured  up  the  precioui 
relic.  The  next  day,  Mr.  Cameron  was  uncere- 
moniously enough  made  aware,  that  the  presence 
of  so  many  ''  strangers  "  in  the  house  was  too 
much  for  the  strength  of  its  mistress,  and  that  ■ 
"  young  holiday  folk,"  as  she  styled  them,  de- 
ranged all  her  habits  and  ways. 

The  visit  had  not  succeeded,  that  was  evident* 
and  Mr.  Cameron,  after  six  weeks  passed 
with  his  daughter  in  Edinburgh,  aQowed  her  Uh 
return  with  her  aunt  to  England,  where  their  fir^ 
visit,  early  in  January,  was  to  Catherine  Grantl^y 
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now  Lady  Inglewood,  who,  sacrificing,  grudgingly 
cnotigh,  exactly  four  weeks  to  the  conventional 
Mlitude  of  the  honey-moon,  had,  at  Christmas, 
opened  the  doors  of  Inglewood  Hall  a  deux 
tmtiafUs  for  all  those  who  came  to  gather 
loond  the  flaming  logs  and  smoking  banquets  of 
Yule. 

Meanwhile  the  lone  proprietress  of  Qarvie 
lm>oded  over  Lily  Cameron's  confession,  and  they 
idio  attended  upon  her  often  heard  her  mutter 
to  herself: 

*'  She  didna  keep  it !  she  didna  keep  it !"  and 
then,  relapsing  into  a  softer  tone,  she  would 
add,  ''  but  he  gave  it  her,  puir  bairn !  puir 
iHurn!" 

When  Helen  arrived  at  her  mother's,  she  found 

a   letter   from    Sarah   Carston,    announcing   her 

marriage  with  Ijord  Trenmore.     This,  of  coiu-se, 

provoked  an  answer,  and  was  in  turn  followed  by 

another  missive,    and    Helen   Marlowe,  and  her 

friend  of  other  times,  were  soon  in  correspondence. 

One  day,  towards  the  middle  of  May,  a  letter 

CMfte  from  Lady  Trenmore,  dated  London,  and 

coDtaining  an  invitation  to  Helen  to  spend  the 

•«fion  at  Lackhampton  House.     The   terms  of 

^  letter  were  pressing,  and  it  concluded  by  these 

words: 
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"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  long  to  see  jw^ 
laughing  eyes  once  more;  and  Lord  Trenmoiv 
bids  me  say  that  it  will  make  him  twenty  ytf 
younger  to  see  such  a  spring-bird  hoppmg  abort 
him  (you  see  I  have  not  forgotten  your  brodieA 
nickname,  ma  jolie  petite  bergeronnette).  So^ 
pray,  pray  no  refusal !  come  to  me,  dearest  Heko, 
for  I  want  you." 

Helen  could  not  tell  Lady  Trenmore  how  mod 
she  was  changed,  and  Mrs.  Marlowe,  who  ascribd 
a  certain  alteration  she  had  observed  in  hfl 
daughter,  to  the  dullness  of  the  country  life  sh 
led,  insisted  upon  her  accepting  the  invitation 
Two  reasons  actuated  her ;  first,  she  fancied,  Eb 
all  mothers,  that  Helen  would  be  sure  to  mak 
some  capital  marriage  ;  and  next,  Mr.  Marlowe  hn 
promised  Lady  Trenmore  to  go  down  to  Hamp 
shire  himself,  and  fetch  his  daughter,  who  wi 
daily  rising  in  his  esteem ;  and  there  were  ft* 
events  poor  Mrs.  Marlowe  would  not  hail  i 
most  welcome,  which  should  bring  her  tnian 
husband,  even  for  a  few  days,  to  his  home.  Ad 
cordingly,  Helen  was  taken  by  her  fatho*  ft 
Lackhampton  House,  and  soon  she  found  hend 
participating  with  Lady  Trenmore  in  the  ft* 
London  gaieties  which  the  latter  thought  propfl 
to  enjoy. 


d  in  the  manner  wu  know  of.  But  he 
lot  afford  her  the  "  triumph"  of  knowing 
and  "  to  what  she  had  brought  him  "  (diis 
s  way  in  which  he  shaped  the  matter  to 
)  ;  and  he  therefore  left  her  last  letter 
ered,  and  started  for  England.  Some 
"oductions  he  carried  with  him,  and,  as  he 
Jtensibly  upon  a  Government  mission,  his 
inister  was  naturally  enough  at  his  disposal. 
idling  of  all  this  did  he  need,  for  Lady 
rou^  seized  upOD  him  as  her  own,  and  set 
.oni^g  him — no  very  difficult  task,  where 
prodigiously  handsome  lion  was  concerned, 
noblesse  was  equal  to  any  Emperor's,  and 
IS  the  very  first  waltzer  in  Europe.  Two 
ter  his  arrival,  he  was  at  the  Opera  in  Lord 
dd's  box,  which  happened  to   be    nearly 


tViciid,  L;hI\  Trriimtin'." 

Till'  pR'si'iiliiliuii  \v;is  madi',  and  a 
cards  were  exchaoged,  Monsieur  de  I 
received  ao  iuvitation  to  diimer  from  th< 

After  this,  a  thousand  little  an 
brought  Waldemar  into  constant  ocn 
Helen  and  her  friend,  either  in  geaa 
or  at  Lady  Trenmore's  ovm  house, 
old  Lord's  sod.  Lord  Lackhampton. 
upon  terms,  which  might  be  called 
although  the  frightfully  dissolute  condi 
latter,  certainly  now  found  no  imitato 
bis  credit  be  it  spoken,  no  admirer  in  F 
But  Lord  Lackhampton,  whatever  his 
crimes,  was  not  a  person  whose  ac 
could  be  given  up  by  any  one,  who  had 
placed  in  a  position  to  appreciate  his  exi 
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privileged  natures.  Whether  at  the  piano,  with 
the  violin  or  the  voice,  there  were  few  audiences, 
however  critical,  which  he  could  not  keep  spell- 
kmnd  for  hours.  His  talent  for  painting  would, 
iad  he  been  so  situated,  as  to  contemplate  in  it  a 
profession,  have  given  him  a  name  foremost 
anoogst  the  Apelles  of  our  age,  and  his  poetical 
effiisions  were  really  worthy  of  the  application  of 
that  ill-employed,  rarely  deserved  word,  genius. 

And  yet,  all  this  was  spoilt,  and  all  these  fine 
gifts  were  set  at  nought  by  dissipation,  almost 
vithout  example,  and  which  destroyed,  not  alone 
fte  moral  part  of  being,  but  had  already  made 
fcarful  inroads  upon  his  constitution  and  health. 

"  My   God !   how  Lackhampton  is   changed !" 

voold  say  thle  old  Earl,  as  he  sometimes  marked 

fte  sunken  cheek  and  feverishly  brilliant  eye  of  his 

wn.    And  this  change  was  the  more  remarkable, 

»j  until  a  very  late  period,  he  had  shown  no  dis- 

podtion  whatever  to  irregularity  of  conduct.     Lord 

I^tekhampton  was  the  son  of  Lord  Trcnmore's  first 

^e,  Mademoiselle  de  Montfeuillant,  daughter  of 

the  Due  de  Montfeuillant,  and  he  possessed  all  the 

•'Jfint  susceptibility,  all  the  sharp  perceptions,  all 

^  txcessive  qualities  inherent  to  his  semi-Gallic 
origin. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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It  was  curious  to  observe  the  effect  this  extra- 
ordinar)'  young  man,  produced  on  Waldemar. 
Instead  of  inspiring  the  latter,  with  the  slightest 
desire  to  follow  his  examples  of  folly,  he  seemed 
on  the  contrar}',  to  force  Falkenburg  into  ways 
more  consistent  with  honour  and  virtue.  WhOst 
listening  to  Lord  Lackhampton's  contemptuous 
opinions  of  the  other  sex,  Falkenburg  felt  his  own 
idea  of  women  improved,  and  by  defending  them 
against  the  exaggerations  of  the  Viscount,  he 
gradually  grew  to  be  persuaded  of  what  he  said, 
and  aided  by  so  many  examples  he  saw  around 
him,  and  by  the  closer  study  of  Lady  Trenmore 
and  Helen  with  whom  he  had  frequent  intercourse, 
he  began  imperceptibly  to  think  better  of  the 
fairer  portion  of  humanity. 

It  would  certainly  have  been  difficult  to  see 
much  of  Lady  Trenmore,  without  feeling  that  you 
were  in  the  presence  of  a  being  superior  to  the 
generality  of  those  of  our  earth.  She  inspired  you 
with  a  tender  respect  that,  whilst  it  partook  of  the 
veneration  men  should  have  for  angels,  never  lost 
that  softer  something  which  distinguishes  the 
attachment,  in  no  matter  how  distant  a  degree  of 
man  for  woman.  There  was  something  hallowed 
and  hallowing  about  her ;  a  charm  almost  myste- 
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rious,    and  which  you  would  have  feared  to  break. 
Lady    Tremnore  was,  perhaps,  not  regularly  beau- 
tiful, lait  her  power  was  beyond  that  of  beauty.   Her 
oose  iwas  prominent,  yet  not  acquiline,  her  mouth 
large,  a.nd  the  lips  a  trifle  too  thick  ;  but  her  smile 
^ras  one  of  those  soft  bursts  of  sunlight,  to  which 
none     coxild   be   indiflcrent.     Her   hair   had    the 
russet    tints  of  Titian,  and  her  eves  were  almost 
more    golden  even  than  brown.     They  were  ex- 
ceedingly   large,  and  quite  a  jleur  de  tete,  more 
mildly  luminous  than  anything  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, and  there  flickered  in  them  a  deep,  hidden 
flame,     like  only  to  the  trembling  of   a  star,  re- 
flected   in   the  dark  depths  of  .welled-up  waters. 
Her    complexion  was  rather  pale  than  otherwise; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  healthy.     The  tints  of  her 
airhole     face,   to   use   a   painter's    language,    were 
mello'Wj    and  as  you  looked   at   her,    you  might 
fency  you  were  gazing  upon  a  picture  by  some  old 
master.      Harmony   and   repose,    those  were   the 
t^^o  characteristics  of  her  whole  person,  and  you 
could  not  see  her  without  internally  confessing  that 
she  iwas  a  living,  breathing,  embodied  haven  of  rest. 
**  ?Co   one  can  resist  you,   m\  darling   Sarah," 
vrould  say  her  aged  husband,  when  Lady  Trenmore 
invariably  besought  him  to  send  his  son  abroad, 

G  2 


1 1-y  to  spcaK  to  mm,  aaran,  to  reason  wi 
l»rsii;uii'  him — bring  him  to  it — he  I 
resist  you — no  one  can." 

And  to  this  Lady  Trenmore  shook 
sadly,  and  never  ceased  replying: 

"  I  can  do  nothing — I  have  no  infli 
your  son ;  we  do  not  even  speak  to  et 
he,  and  such  as  he  is,  are  heyond  my  pe 

Once,  but  only  once,  Lord  Trenmffl 
his  wife  :  "  you.  are  not  indulgent 
harapton,  Sarah,  you  judge  him  too  h 
give  him  up  too  soon ;"  and  her  brigh 
(.-yes  had  filled  with  tears  at  the  thought 
unconsciously,  wanted  chari^  towards  an 

Her  husband  never  repeated  the  i 
but,  somehow  or  other,  Liord  Lackhan 
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lis  wife,  whoy  in  turn,  appeared  to  have  no  other 
lioaght  save  her  husband's  comfort  and  happiness. 
t  is  true,  the  immense  difference  of  age  was 
tarding,  but  in  the  filial  tenderness,  in  the  grate- 
id  devotion  of  Lady  Trenmore,  €uid  in  the  pa- 
entally  fond  solicitude  of  the  Earl,  there  was 
omething  which  took  off  firom  you  all  the  ideas 
if  mercenary  calculation,  such  an  imequal  union 
vas  at  first  likely  to  produce. 

Still,  many  people  said  that  Lord  Lackhampton 
sould  not  forgive  his  mother-in-law  for  her  mar- 
nage  with  his  father,  the  less  so,  too,  as  he  only 
knew  of  it  after  the  event  had  taken  place.  The 
letter,  apprising  him  of  the  marriage,  reached 
Calcutta  (where  he  then  was)  after  his  dcpartiu-e 
(or  France,  where  an  unexpected  event  called  him. 
His  mother's  brother,  the  Due  de  Montfeuillant, 
died  without  heirs,  and  left  liim  the  whole  of  his 
property.  After  hurrying  to  Languedoc,  as  fast 
as  human  means  could  convey  him,  he  staid  only 
a  couple  of  hours  with  his  uncle's  notary,  and  flew 
off  to  England,  sapng  he  should  return  in  a 
inonth.  He  first  learnt  his  father's  marriage  upon 
his  arrival  in  London,  where  he  found  his  mother- 

^law  installed  at  Lackhampton  House,  and  took, 

• 

^  is  said,  an  instantaneous  dislike  to  her.      Be 
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that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain,  as  I  have  soi^^ 
that  the  new  mother  and  son  never  di^ 
agree. 

Another  occasional  inmate  of  Lady  Treninore'f 
house  was  her  mother,  Mrs.  Carston,  whose  greBt 
object  in  life  appeared  to  be  that  of  persuading 
people,  that  her  daughter  did  not  marry  Lord 
Trenmore  from  anything  save  inclination,  and  be- 
cause she  "  chose  to  do  so."  Her  pride  would  not 
permit  of  her  allowing  any  one  to  suppose  that  she 
could  have  ever  known  actual  want,  and,  therefore, 
ensconced  in  the  downy  depths  of  the  fauttvSk 
of  Lackhampton  House,  she  would  whisper  forth, 
for  the  edification  of  those  around  her,  sugaring 
over  her  words  all  the  while  with  vapid  smiles,  a» 
she  watched  Sarah's  fair  form  moving  noiselessly- 
graceful  about  the  room : 

"  It  was  her  own  doing,  quite — all  her  own  fit* 
choice — she  had  offers  on  oflFers ;  and  I  (selfish, 
was  'nt  it  ^),  I  idways  wished  her  not  to  marry  at 
all,  but  stay  by  me !  we  were  so  happy !  but  she 
would  have  the  dear  old  Lord — the  darling  Eail- 
king,  as  1  call  him,"  (and  here  she  would  mdt 
fluously  giggle  at  her  own  silly  pun,  repeated  for 
the  fiftieth  time;)  "and,  perhaps,  she  w^as  noi 
wrong — they  say  girls  know  their  own  minds  best 
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-"^4  I  am  sure  she  is  as  happy  as  if  she  had 
married  a  young  man  of  her  own  age." 

Once  Mrs.  Carston  tried  to  sing  this  old-accus- 
tomed song  of  her's  to  Lord  Lackharapton,  but 
Ae  could  not  get  to  the  end.     Spite  of  his  con- 
tomptuous  looks  of  unmistakeable  disgust,  she  got 
M  fir  as  the  "  darling  Earl-king ;"  but  there  her 
listener  broke  from  her  unceremoniously,  and  darted 
out  of  the  room,  muttering  as  he  went : 
"D — ^n  that  woman !  she  will  drive  me  mad  !" 
This  was  another  proof  of  how  much  he  con- 
ceived   himself   aggrieved    and    offended  by   his 
Other's  marriage,  and  how  little  he  would  accept 
of  anv  fable  that  should   be   favourable   to    his 
mother-in-law. 

Meanwhile,  the  friendship  between  Lady  Tren- 

^ore  and    Miss  Marlowe   grew  with  each  day; 

^Dd,  captivating  alike  the  venerable  Earl  himself 

^d  Mrs.  Carston  (the  antipodes !),  Helen  was  a 

fevourite  with  every  member  of  the  family,  unless 

it  might  be  with  Lord  Lackhampton,  to  whom, 

probably  on   account  of   her    attachment  to  the 

person  he  most  disliked,  her  presence  seemed  any- 

thing  but  agreeable.    What  excited  the  sympathies 

)f  this  strange  young  man  in  favour  of  Falkenburg 

t  would  be  hard  to  say ;  for,  though  the  feelings 
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of  the  latter  towards  Miss  Marlowe  were  whoDy 
unavowed,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  openly  oofr 
fessing  his  admiration  and  respect  for  Lidj 
Trenmore.  I 

One  of  Helen's  principal  charms  for  her  fnend, 
resided  precisely  in  the  alteration  of  character,  to  I 
which  allusion  has  already  heen  made.  If  Lsufy 
Trenmore,  whose  habits  were  studious  and  sedate, 
found  in  Helen,  as  she  now  was,  perhaps  fewer 
enlivening  qualities  than  she  had  expected,  she 
found  in  her  far  more  than  she  had  supposed,  i 
(companion  for  all  hours  and  moods.  Besides  tlus, 
the  noisy  gaieties  of  the  great  world  were  evidendy 
no  more  to  Helen's  taste  than  to  Lady  Trenmore's, 
The  required  contingent  of  personal  attendance  at 
halls  and  fetes,  moreover,  was  largely  furnished 
for  the  whole  family  by  Mrs.  Carston,  who  had 
never  yet  refused  a  single  invitation,  since  her 
daughter's  position  in  the  world  had  enabled  hff 
to  obtain  them  all. 

Lady  Trenmore  had  given  Monsieur  de  Falken- 
burg  an  almost  general  entree  to  her  opera  box, 
which,  as  she  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  was 
one  of  the  few  pleasures  she  as  rarely  as  possibk 
missed. 

One  evening,  Waldemar  had  passed  nearly  the 
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:  of  the  two  first  acts  of  the  Sonnambula  in 
Trenmore's  box ;  and  she  had  just  whispered 
den  that  she  would  offer  him  a  seat  in  the 
ge,  and  take  him  home,  when  he  rose,  and, 
ng  bands  with  a  visitor  who  was  just  entering, 

out,  replying  by  a  polite  bow  to  Lady  Tren- 
s  "  a  revoir. 

iriog  the  pause  between  the  second  and  third 
there  passed  at  a  certain  moment  over  Helen's 
%  paleness  so  striking,  that  it  did  not  escape 
riend.  Lady  Trenmore  followed  the  direction 
[iss  Marlowe's  eyes :  they  were  rivetted  upon 
K  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  wherein  sat 
r  Charles  Mortimer,  the  acknowledged  and 
ling  beauty  of  the  season,  a  laughing  listener 
le  words  Falkenburg  was  pouring  into  her  ear. 

two  friends  were  alone.     After  a  pause  of  a 
seconds.  Lady  Trenmore  laid  her  hand  upon 
jn's  arm,  and,  bending  towards  her — 
He  will  come  back,"  whispered  she,  tenderly. 
[elen  started,  grew  even  paler  still,  and  staring 

aflfrighted  gaze  at  Lady  Trenmore,  opened  her 
th  as  though  to  speak. 

Hush  !"    said   her   companion,   putting    her 
3r  to  her  lips ;  "  not  now." 
owards  the  commencement  of  the  third  act, 


Stflj^rW*?  corrkior. 

But  ho  came  not,  and  the  two  ladii 
their  carriage  in  silence.  During  the  si 
homewards,  casual  remarks  were  made 
night,  which  was  a  beautiful  one,  and  ' 
reached  home,  Helen  was  escaping  to 
apartment  without  (as  was  her  usual 
entering  her  friend's  dressing-room  to 
the  events  of  the  day. 

"  Helen,"  said  Lady  Trenmore,  as  sh 
door  of  her  Uttle  boudoir  open,  "  are  yo 
it  is  scarcely  past  eleven." 

The  witchery  of  Lady  Trenmore's  vi 
and  smUe  combined  none  could  withstam 
moment  after,  Helen  fomid  herself,  i 
involuntarily,  standing  before  the  drea 
fire,  her  wMSt  encircled  by  her  friend's  a 
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At  these  words,  Helen  turned  round  suddenly, 
nd  after  questioning  for  an  instant  the  sweet 
Misoling  glance  that  met  her  own  wistful  look, 
ae,  wth  girlish  abandon^  threw  her  arms  round 
Ady  Trenmore's  neck,  and*  hid  her  blushing  face 
%  Lady  Trenmore's  bosom. 

••  Ah  !  silly,  siDy  heart  I  how  it  beats  !"  said  the 
■tter,  ^th  a  sigh  she  could  not  control. 

None,  save  those  who  have  experienced  a  similar 
pQQotion,  can  tell  the  happiness  of  Helen  at  that 
pnoment.  One  of  her  principal  reasons  for  con- 
Deading  from  all  eyes  her  position  with  regard  to 
Vsdkenburg,  was  fear.  She  thought  she  alone 
Imew  him,  and  that,  however  unlike  he  might  be 
%>  the  generality  of  the  world,  she  could  always 
explain  him  to  herself;  but  she  would  not  for 
ivorlds  have  been  exposed  to  hear  from  other's 
[3^)s  words  whose  echo,  though  she  might  affect  to 
vtfsregard  it,  would  haunt  her  at  her  hours  of  tribu- 
lition.  But  for  this  spontaneous  confirmation 
of  her  own  most  secret  thoughts,  she  was  unpre- 
pared^  and  it  rushed  upon  her,  if  I  may  so  express 
ity  as  a  torrent  of  comfort,  overwhelming  her  for 
tlie  moment,  and  making  her  almost  unconscious 
of  what  she  felt.  Then,  too,  came  the  minor 
and  delights,  and  that  truly  feminine  joy 


of  confidence :  complaint  I  she  might  now  indulge 
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in,  accusation,  and  revel  in  the  luxury  of  brin 
Waldemar  before  a  tribunal  which  would  cond 
Aer,  not  him !     Hours  flew  by,   and   Helen 
no  longer  possessed  of  a  single  secret.     She  I 
entranced  upon  the  silver  sounds  of  Lady  T 
more's  voice,  and  invested  her,   she  knew  not 
with  the  mysterious  attributes  of  a  guardian 
her  own  happiness. 

"  Dearest  Helen,"  said  Lady  Trenmore,  as  i 
were  about  to  separate  ;  "  I  need  not  warn  ya 
avoid  all  coquetry  with  him ;  but  it  is,  perb 
not  quite  sufficient  to  refrain  from  all  disguis 
fear  not  to  be  perfectly  natural,  to  be  youri 
I  have  watched  him  narrowly — he  is  your% 
you  will  win  him  more  avowedly,  more  enti 
yet ;  and  believe  me,  he  is  worth  all  the  paim 
may  cost  you,  for  his  is  a  most  noble  natun 
the  main,  although  he  himself  scarcely  yet  c 
to  think  so." 

Helen's  attachment  to  her  friend  was  i 
transformed  into  absolute  devotion ;  she  a 
not  bear  to  be  apart  from  her,  nor  was  it  x 
some  few  days  later  that  she  asked  hersdf  1 
a  secret  none  other  had  suspected  had  been  so  a 
rately  divined  ?  and  by  what  intuition  the  gi 
nay,  almost  severe,  Lady  Trenmore  was  enable 
clearly  to  decypher  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  he 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The   next  day  there  came  a  note  from  Lady 

iborough,  begging  Lady  Trenmore  and  Helen 

'to  come  and  take  tea  with  her,  as  Lady  Marlowe  was 

Jto  arrive  in  town  with  Lily  on  that  very  morning,  and 

promised  to  dine  with  her.     Lady  Trenmore 

not  particularly  like  the  Flamborough  family 

their  clique,  but  she  would  not  deprive  Helen 

rf  the   pleasure  of  meeting  her  aimt  and  cousin 

moment  they  should  arrive,  and  she  accepted. 

Lilian  was,  if  possible,  lovelier  than  ever,  and  as 

liady  Trenmore  looked  at  her,  she  could  not  help 

once  or  twice  remarking  to  Helen  that  she  did  not 

think   that  she  had  ever,  during  her  whole  life, 

seen  anything    so  exquisitely,    perfectly   beautiful 

before. 

Early  in  the  evening,  the  door  opened  to  its 
full  ^i^th,  and,  amidst  a  rustling  of  silks,  a  flut- 
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tering  of  plumes,  and  a  general  froU'-froUj  as  of 
a  h(Td  of  peacocks  suddenly  spreading  their  taksy 
in  sailed  Lady  Inglewood,  dazzling  and  noiajestiG, 
be-diamonded  and  be-flounced,  arm^e  en  guerre^ 
and  really  looking  very  handsome.  Before  she 
had  had  time  to  do  more  than  just  exchange 
greetincfs  with  the  different  persons  present  : 

"  Where's  the  Baron  ?"  said  she  eagerly.  **  I 
told  him  to  be  here  at  half  past  nine." 

H(4en  felt  inclined  to  look  up  at  Lady  Ingle- 
wood, but  she  did  not  do  so.  Lady  TrenmoR 
looked  at  Helen. 

"  Wliere's  Sir  James  ?"  asked  Selina,  carelessly. 

Catherine^  gave  her  sister  a  stare,  that  plaiiil|f 
meant,  **  You  forget  that  you  are  nothing  to  me 
now,"  but  as  she  reallv  had  been  wondcdiiDy 
improved,  and  had  become  far  more  bonne  enfant 
since  she  had  got  what  she  wanted,  namely,  a  rich 
husband ;  she  ended  b)  laughing,  whilst  she  said: 

''  Lina,  don't  ask  impertinent  questions :  how 
should  I  know  ?"  and  then  saimtering  onwards  to 
where  her  mother  sat,  "  I  wish  to  Heavens, 
Mamma,"  gmmblod  she,  "  you  would  invent  some 
better  mode  of  lighting  your  rooms ;  go  where  one 
will,  one  is  pursued  by  the  glare  of  your  odious 
unshaded  lamps.     I  declare  I  don't  know  where 
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ind  a  place  where  my  eyes  will  not  be  put  out ; 
se  chairs  of  your's,  too,  are  such  horrid  things ! 
on't  think  you  have  a  comfortable  one  in  the 
3le  house." 

*  Take  mine,  Kate,  dear,"  rejoined  Lady  Flam- 
•ough,  'who,  after  having  been  despotic  with  her 
ighters  whilst  they  were  imder  her  immediate 
e,  "WSLS  now  all  but  obsequious  to  this  one  who 
d  escaped  her. 

*'  No  better  than  the  rest,"  murmured  Catherine, 
[graciously,  as  she  unfurled  her  finery  upon  her 
other's  bergere. 

Selina  looked  with  unspeakable  envy  at  her 
iter,  for  that  she  should  dare  do  these  things ; 
It  her  time  was  not  yet  come. 

The  door  opened  again,  and  Mr.  Marlowe 
itered,  distributing  the  tips  of  his  white  fingers, 
ith  his  "how^o's"  amongst  all  around  like 
igar-plums,  and  at  last  lounging  into  the  corner 
r  a  sofa  by  the  side  of  Lady  Trenmore. 

'*  How  comes  it  you  are  none  of  you  going  any 
^bere  to-night  ?"  inquired  Lady  Inglewood. 

"  Because  I  have  a  slight  attack  of  sore-throat,^' 
Dswered  her  mother.  "  Incipient  bronchitis,  so 
ays  Pillmore,  who  was  here  at  four  o'clock,  and  I 
m  to  go  nowhere  for  a  few  days." 
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''  And  you,  of  course/'  added  Selina,  addressing 
her  sister,  "  are  going  everywhere." 

"  Que  voulez-vousy  ma  chere"  yawned  Lady 
Inglewood ;  ''  one  must  go  somewhere,  one  can't 
sit  at  home." 

Lady  Trenmore  and  Helen  conunented  the 
words  by  a  look. 

"  Where  did  you  dine,  Kate  ?"  asked  Ladjf 
Flamborough. 

"  At  Lady  Stainforth's." 

"  How  is  she  to-day  ?"  asked  the  "  mammal  in 
a  tone  of  deep  interest. 

"  Oh !  better,  much  better ;  quite  well  indeed, 
and  so  entertaining!  we  had  a  delightful  party; 
we  were  only  eight — the  Duke  of  Dunstable,  Lofd 
Ulverstone,  Cokey  Shield.  Ah  !  my  dear  Ladj 
Trenmore  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Inglewood,  suddenly 
interrupting  herself,  and  remarking  the  look  of 
profound  surprise  which  was  fixed  upon  her  from 
the  other  side  of  the  tea  table,  "  I  see  you  aie 
dreadfully  shocked,  but  really  you  are  too  severe." 

Lady  Trenmore  smiled. 

"  I  did  not  think,"  observed  she,  "  that  one 
could  be  called  severe  for  avoiding  the  acqusunt- 
ance  of  such  a  person  as  Lady  Stainforth." 

"  Vous   n'fites    pas  orfSvre,    Monsieur  Josse," 
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ed   Mr.  Marlowe  in  Lady  Trenmore's  ear ; 
n,  turaiog  languidly  to  Selina,  "  when  does 
me  home  ?"  he  asked, 
answer  of,  "  we  expect  my  brother  in  three 

days,"  crossed  the  negative  reply  given  by 
iter  to  the  following  question,  put  by  the. 
ntess  mother :     * 

id  dear  Bella  dine  with  you  ?"  And  then 
Flamborough  set  hard  to  work,  to  explain  to 
Trcnmore  how  very  amiable  a  woman  Lady 
brth  was,  how  much  she  gained  by  being 
I,  and  how  unjust  it  was  to  visit  the  sins  of 
irent  upon  the  child,  and  make  such  a  "  sweet 
u-e*'  as  Bella  Mcrrington  pay  for  the  "  mis- 
les"  of  her  mother. 

hi  reste,"  added  Catherine,  "  your  neighbour 
articipator  in  my  sin ;  Mr.  Marlowe  was  one 
dy  Sfciinforth's  guests  to-day." 
len  started  imperceptibly  upon  her  chair,  and 
Ford  "Papa!"  although  unheard  by  all,  in- 
itarily  escaped  her  lips,  with  an  accent  of  sad 
ise. 

^la  foi !"  drawled  out  Mr.  Marlowe,  "  it  is 
lore  amusing  than  a  ballet,  and  not  a  bit 

wrong.  I  would  at  any  time  rather  see 
e  pirouette  with  their  wit  than  their  *  heels.'  " 
^alking  of  spectacles^'  interposed  Cutlierine, 
L.   II.  ii 
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"  I  dare  say  none  of  you  know  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  new  opera,  that  has  set  all  Germany 
wild,  and  the  composer  of  which  chef-d^vswnt  is 
an  old  acquaintance  of  ours." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  inquired  several  voices. 

"  Oh  !  its  original  title  was  '  Der  OemqSgtT^ 
but  it  has  been  done  into  Italian,  and  is  to  be  caDed 
'  II  Cacciator  degli  Alpi ;'  and  the  famous  Maria 
Salvatelli  is  to  sing  the  principal  part,  and  \Snihdm 
Norberg  is  to  come  over  to  superintend  the  last 
rehearsals." 

"  Oh  dear,"  cried  Helen,  clapping  her  handsi 
"  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Norberg !  how  glad  I  shall 
be  to  s(*c  him !  he  was  such  a  good-natured  crea- 
ture— shan't  you  be  glad  to  see  him,  aunt :  and 
you  too,  Lily  ?" 

"  Vi^ry  !"  replied  Lady  Marlowe,  adding  thereto, 
'*  and  ho  is  really  then  become  quite  a  celebrity, 
a  great  man  ?" 

Lily  sat  stiU  in  her  bright  beauty,  serene  and 
unmoved,  and  merely  answered  her  cousin's  appeal 
by  a  slight  gesture,  intended  to  mark  that  to  her  it 
was  a  matter  of  indifference. 

"  Well,  Charlie,"  inquired  Mr.  Marlowe,  d  a 
young  man  we  have  known  as  Captain  Mordaiut; 
and  wlio  had  been  spelling  over  the  columns  of  «v 
evening  paper  for  the  last  half  hour,  "  what  news  ^\, 


lat  broke  out  last  niglit  in  Pal]  Mall,  iit 
-■rbocker's  the  great  cigar  man's." 
!ercy !"  exclaimed  LUy,  "  why,  that  is  next 
>  Madame  Renouard's,  where  we  were  going 
TDW  to  get  some  tarlatanes.  Oh !  I  hope 
g  has  happened  to  her  I  she  has  the  most 
Til  organdis  and  tarlatanes  in  aU  London, 
lon't  you  adore  those  lovely  Paris  tarlatanes 
oat  about  like  gossamer  ?"  she  added,  tum- 
r  eyes  languishingly  towards  Lady  Inglewood, 
apturously  signified  her  adherence,  where- 
K>th  were  soon  plunged  deep  into  the  merits 
glish  muslins,  and  French  organdis,  and  of 
mes,  which,  whilst  they  were  thin  as  air,  yet 
red  to  "stick  out." 

o   mention    of  Madame    Renouard,    Miss 
ran,"  remarked   Charlie  Mordaimt,    "  so    I 


iiifortiiined  for  his  safety.  He  was  last  set 
ing  in  liis  arras  Mr,  Knickerbocker's  young 
a  boy  of  ten  years  old.  It  was  evident  thai 
thus  holding  the  child,  who  had  iunted, '. 
escape  became  almost  impossible,  for  want 
use  of  his  arms.  This  was  so  strongly  fiJt 
spectators  in  the  street,  that  a  spootaneou 
arose  of,  '  save-  yourself !  let  him  go  1'  I 
our  readers  be  astonished  at  this,  whea  tb 
to  mind  what  is  recounted  at  full  length  in 
part  of  the  paper,  namely,  that  it  was  the 
time  this  fearless  individual  had  plunged  i 
fiery  vortex,  and  the  seventh  person  I 
rescued.  Young  Knickerbocker  was  saved, 
his  preserver  nothing  is  known,  althou^  i 

BnnVi>n     t-n    nnf    nprsnn  whn  nms    nii>spnt    a 
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anoe;  but  nothing  further  has  been  ascertained, 
nor  does  any  due  exist  as  to  who  or  what  he  is." 

*'  The  whole  pi^er  is  fuU  of  it,"  said  Captain 
Mordatmt,  when  he  had  read  the  paragraph  just 
qaoted. 

^And  no  wonder,"  added  Selina,  seizing  the 
pper,  and  running  her  eye  eagerly  over  its 
eohunns,    "people  don't    do   such   things  every 

"  Oh !  yes,  they  do,"  remarked  Charlie ;  "  look 
at  Grace  Darliqg,  and  I  don't  know  who  else." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Lady  Trenmore;  "were 
their  numbers  countless,  it  would  not  diminish  the 
gloiy  of  each  one." 

At  this  moment  the  drawing-room  door 
opened. 

"  Ah !"  cried  Lady  Inglewood,  "  enfin  I  I 
thought  you  did  not  mean  to  come  at  all ;  but, 
Mess  me !  what  have  you  been  doing  ?  why,  your 
•nnis  in  a  sling!" 

"I  slipped  upon  the  pavement  last  night,"  said 
^^  "  and  have  hurt  myself  a  little ;  it  is  a  mere 
^thing,  but,  slight  as  it  is,  it  must  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  my  late  appearance,  and  for  my  absence 
from  the  party  at  C House." 

By  this  time,  all  eyes  were  upon  Falkenburg, 
^  began  to  look  surprised. 
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"  Take  care,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Mar- 
lowe, "you  are  threatened  with  being  crowned 
Fire  King,  par  toutes  ces  dames^  and  you  will 
evidently  have  a  casque  de  Pompier  presented  to 
you  by  general  subscription." 

The  whole  party  had,  as  by  a  common  impulse, 
risen,  and  drawn  closer  to  Waldemar.  Lady 
Trenmore,  quick  as  lightning,  had  darted  to  the 
side  of  Lady  Marlowe,  shutting  out  Helen  pur- 
posely from  \dew,  and  the  latter  supporting  hersdf 
against  her  friend,  was  apparently  tiying  to 
look  over  her  shoulder,  whilst  in  reality  she  sought 
to  overcome  unseen  the  violence  of  the  emotion 
which  actuatinl  h(»r. 

"  And  do  you  think  you  can  escape  us  so 
ejisily  ?'*  said  Selina,  taking  up  the  journal,  and 
handing  it  to  FiJkenburg ;  "  look  at  that,  and  do 
not  expi'ct  to  cheat  us  with  any  stories  of  *  slip- 
ping down  upon  pavements.' " 

Waldemar's  brow  darkened  with  genuine  dis- 
pleasure, as  he  caught,  at  a  glance,  the  details  of 
his  own  conduct  on  the  previous  night. 

"  Upon  my  honour !"  said  he,  laying  down  the 
paper,  *'  one  might  as  w(;ll  live  in  a  glass-house  as 
in  London.  You  are  in  some  respects  the  most 
unaffected  nation  possible,  and  yet  you  have 
the  notoriomania   developed   to   an   imparaDeled 
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egne.  You  cannot  let  a  man  go  quietly  through 
ft  without  constantly  dragging  him  before  the 
ublic;  and  I  maintain  that  your  fashionable 
vnials,  filled  with  the  most  trifling  every-day 
rants  of  the  existence  of  Lord  This,  or  Lady 
liat,  could  not  live  through  a  month  in  any  other 
mntry.  You  cannot  allow  a  Duke  or  a  Marquis 
I  have  a  dinner  party  without  blazoning  forth  the 
let  to  the  whole  woiid." 

It  was  useless  to  represent  to  Waldemar  that 
hat  he  had  done  was  no  "  every-day  event ;"  he 
us  evidently  annoyed  at  being  held  up  to  public 
otioe  for  what  he  regarded  as  an  insignificant 
ccurrence.  Such  are  the  eccentricities  of  human 
ature.  Falkenburg  would  have  gladly  affronted 
he  dang  of  Fame's  loudest  trumpet,  if  it  had 
nmounced  that  he  had  danced  through  six  waltzes 
^out  stopping,  drank  a  dozen  bottles  of  cham- 
>^e  without  swerving,  ran  away  with  four  wives 
Pom  the  Sultan's  harem,  or  shot  a  fly  off  the  toe 
f  his  own  boot ;  but  to  be  made  a  "  show"  of  for 
^e  discharge  of  what  he  held  to  be  a  duty,  of 
hat  seemed  to  him  natural  and  right — this  dis- 
Usted  and  vexed  him. 

Lady  Inglewood  increased  this  feeling  tenfold 
I  Waldemar,  by  insisting  that  he  should  accom- 
any  her   to   C Ho\ise,  whither    she   had 
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appointed  to  take  him,  and  by  declaring  that  she 
would  not  for  worlds  miss  witnessing  the  "  effect" 
he  would  produce  with  his  arm  in  a  sling. 

Lady  Trenmore  perceived  this,  and  began  to 
question  Monsieur  de  Falkenburg  upon  the  or- 
cumstances  of  the  disaster  itself,  without  ap- 
parently bestowing  any  further  attention  to  his 
personal  share  in  the  affair. 

"  Then  you  heard  of  the  fire  in  Lady  Charles's 
box  ?"  said  she. 

"  No ;  but  while  I  was  in  the  corridor,  two 
people  coming  up  the  stairs  were  speaking  of  it.** 

"  And  then,"  continued  Lady  Trenmore, 
with  a  smile,  *'  instead  of  going  home  quietly, 
you — " 

"  Pardon,'*  he  interposed ;  "  I  was  not  thinking 
of  going  home  when  I  left  Lady  Charles's  box ;  I 
was  returning  to  your's." 

A  glance,  unnoticed  by  all,  stole  from  Lady 
Trenmore's  eyes  to  Helen,  who  was  now  standing 
nearly  opposite  to  her,  very  busy  with  putting 
the  precise  quantity  of  sugar  into  a  tea-cup  for 
Mr.  Marlowe;  and  the  sweet  glance  distinctly 
said: 

"  See  how  I  guessed  aright  1" 

Lady  Ingle  wood  left  her  mother's  circle,  sadly 
out  of  humour  at  being  forced  to  take   Charlie 
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loidiimt  as  her  cavafier,  instead  of  Falkenburg ; 
id  the  guardsman  had  hardly  descended  the 
in  before  he  had  opined  to  his  companion, 
t  "  in  the  long  run  foreigners  were  a  bore." 
*  They  are  all  very  well  in  their  own  country," 
srved  he,   dogmaticaUy^  ^*  but  they  don't    do 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  MONTH  passed  over,  and  things  remained 
pretty  much  as  they  were,  unless  it  might  be  ftr 
the  arrival  of  some  few  fresh  actors  upon  the  sceiM^ 
and  for  the  increased  importance  of  some  of  thoas 
we  already  know.  Since  Waldemar  had  stood 
revealed,  as  the  "  mysterious  personage  "  of  the 
fire  at  Knickerbocker's,  he  had  grown  from  a  lion 
into  a  hero;  and  no  party,  ball,  concert,  or  roat 
could  now  be  "  the  thing,"  without  the  presence  of 
"  the  famous  "  Baron  Falkenburg.  This  fame  wi 
the  work  of  twenty-four  hours.  When  Lady 
Inglewood  left  her  mother's  salon,    to  repair  to 

C House,  she  carried  with  her  the  open  Sesame 

of  Waldcmar's  notoriety.  Before  half  an  hour 
was  over,  all  London  knew  that  he  was  the  poson 
so  extolled  for  his  daring  deeds ;  and  the  next 
morning  his  name  was  bannered  forth  in  full 
in  every  paper. 
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',  greatest  effect  produced  by  this  sudden 
ty  was  visible  upon  Lilian.  Waldemar  was 
'-ely  displeased  by  it ;  and  Helen  would  have 
red  that  it  had  not  been,  although  at  the 
time  she  gloried  in  the  acts  that  had  occa- 
l  it,  and  felt  a  pride  in  her  lover  that  knew 
ands ;  still,  for  her  peace,  he  was  now  the 
;  of  an  attention  too  universal.  Lily,  on  the 
iry,  appeared  for  the  first  time  to  have  dis- 
sd  who  Waldemar  was,  and  her  efforts  to  fix 
otice  were  henceforward  quite  unmistakeable. 

however,  did  not  seem  an  aim  so  easy  to 
Falkenbiu*g  danced  night  after  night  with 
Cameron ;  but  he  did  not  flirt  with  her,  nor 
he  ever  have  been  said  to  swell  the  train  of 
idorateurs.  These  were  numerous,  for  her 
f  was  renowned  far  and  wide ;  but  strange 
j^,  the  more  positive  results  of  this  renown 
wanting  still,  and  amongst  all  those  who  were 
ed  to  be  "  desperately  in  love "  with  Lily 
iron,  there  had  not  yet  been  found  one  of 
ind  ^he  and  her  aunt  aspired  to,  who  had 
sed  to  fetter  himself  by  the  chain  of  matri- 
• 

e  or  two  "  younger  sons  "  had  shown  signs 
cided  insanity  with  regard  to  Lilian,  and  had 

wild  offers  of  their  illustrious  names,  and 
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ir=::pcy  hands ;  and  one  ven'  rich  banker,  of 
nLibiy  plebeian  extraction,  had  laid  his  monejr 
at  her  feet — ^but  all  these  were  small  prizes, 
LQim  wanted  le  gras  lot. 

A  verv  ervat  sensation  in  the  fashionable 
had   been   produced   by   Norberg's  opera  of 
Cacciator.  and  the  young  composer  himsdf 
lionized  a  outrance.      First,  Lord   Lack! 
took  him  up,  declaring  him  to  be  the  Mozait 
our  age.     This  alone  would  have  been 
for  not  only  was  the  young  Viscount  one  of 
most  competent  judges  in  Europe ;  but,  spite  of  i 
his  sins  and  follies,  and  his  professed  contempt 
women,  he  was.  for  many  reasons,  viewed  indi 
by  the  fair  sex;  and  mammas  and  daughters 
equally  glad  to  find  a  point  upon  which,  wii 
impropriety,  they  might  treat  him  as  an 
Upon  even'  piano  there  were  already  quadrilles 
polkas,  extracted  from  the  airs  of  the  new  opo^ 

and  Lord had  been  known  to  pay  for  a  box  4 

the  second  representation,  a  sum  utterly  unprM 
dented  in  the  annals  of  theatrical  extravaganoi 
There  were  ribbons  a  la  Norberg^  and  scfli 
a  la  Cacciator,  and  a  certain  cravat  obtained  tfa 
name  of  a  Salvatelli,  and  became  quite  de  riguatr, 
for  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if  the  Maestro  hn 
carried  off  the  suffrages  of  the  fenaale  world,  v 
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nil  portion  of  the  male  partisans  had  been 
Bruited  by  the  brilliant  eyes  and  delicious  voice  of 
m  prima  donna.  However  that  may  be,  Wil- 
iim  was  undeniably  a  la  mode;  the  greatest 
in  England  would  beseech  and  entreat  of 
to  write  but  one  line  in  their  albums ;  and 
had  been  rumoured  of  the  daughter  of  a  Scotch 
that  she  had  so  perdu  la  tete  as  to  be  ready 
marry  him  whenever  he  chose.  To  say  the 
Norberg  was  considerably  improved  since 
we  saw  him.  In  the  first  place,  genius  seemed 
have  set  its  stamp  upon  his  features,  and 
had  given  to  his  countenance  that  species 
expansion  which  marks  the  healthful  progress 
intellectual  development.  Good-looking,  he 
iy  was,  and  aided  by  his  celebrity,  he  was 
ed  handsome,  without  any  one  disputing 
epithet.  Much  of  his  boyishly  youthful 
nee  was  gone,  and  had  been  replaced  by 
seemed  the  maturity  of  a  fixed  purpose. 
it  merely  ambition,  that  had  drawn  that 
Bttoely  perceptible  line  between  the  eyebrows,  and 
haty  from  time  to  time,  marked  a  nervous  com- 
iression  in  the  comers  of  the  mouth  ?  Perhaps ; 
mty  whatever  the  object  might  be,  it  was  easy  for 
ID  observer  to  see  that  he  had  one,  and  that,  no 
natter   what   shadows   should  flit   before  it,  his 
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mental  vision  was  immoveably  fixed  up 
point. 

One  of  the  last  very  great  fetes  of  the 
towards  the  end  of  July,  was  ^ven  by  Mn 
more,  a  personage  to  whose  house  '^  all  the 
was  in  the  habit  of  going,  simply  and  for  i 
earthly  reason,  but  because  "everybody 
Why  "  everybody"  should  be  Jbhus  gracioi 
posed,  that  was  another  question,  and  om 
no  one  thought  of  answering,  because  I  Im 
one  had  yet  thought  of  asking  it.  Mrs.  G 
was  essentially  what  Lord  Byron  designs 
"  dumpy  woman,"  short,  thick-set,  and 
with  shoulders  that  looked,  as  Cokey  Shic 
"  as  though  they  were  made  to  support  tl 
w(»ight  of  her  wealth."  Nobody  caring  or 
about  what  Mrs.  Goldmore  either  was  or 
she  soon  obtained  the  reputation  of  "  a  goc 
whose  principal  defect  was  universally  ado 
be  the  practice  of  calling  her  husband  "  Gol 
tout  court,  and  sometimes  casting  anxious 
at  the  countless  wax-lights  in  her  brilliant 
as  though  she  wished  they  would  continue 
burn  so  quickly. 

As  to  the  male  Goldmore,  he  was  e 
remarkable  than  his  wife  (whom  in  the 
alter  of  conversation  he  invariablv  stvlec 
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¥^as,  upon  the  whole,  a  useful  member 
,  inasmuch  as  he  lost  his  money  at  cards 

greatest  possible  complacency.  Whence 
al  riches  of  this  couple  had  come,  or  how 

been  made,  was  not  distinctly  known ; 
pie  would  have  been  inclined  to  adduce 
peculation  "  as  the  basis  of  their  fortune, 
suppose  it  possible  that  Mr.  Goldmore, 

great  heavy  eyelids,  should  ever  be  sufB- 
aiwake"  to  drive  a  sharp  bargain,  or  make 
lit  ?  At  their  first  fete^  Crcesus  "  in  a 
y"  lost  five  hundred  pounds  to  Lord 
I,  and  seven  hundred  to  Cokey  Shield, 
his  better  half,  when  she  became  aware 
ct,  attempted  to  storm  most  violently; 
ing  his   eyelids,  and   taking  a  pinch  of 

what  Fm  here  for,  Mrs.  G.,"  observed 
«  composedly ;  "  nobody'll  come  here  for 

so  don't  be  a  fool,  but  send  out  cards 
i;y  this  day  month." 

dear  enough  who  had  made  the  fortune. 

the  night  in  question  Mrs.  Goldmore's 
)assed  anything  she  had  ever  attempted 
id  the  aspect  of  her  saloons  was  gorgeous 
f  the  palaces  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
»'clock  had  struck,  and  all  that  London 
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possessed  of  noblest  and  fiedrest  was  beginmng 
gradually  to  pour  into  the  glittering  abode  of  ii 
Reine  DoradCy  as  the  mistre^  of  the  manskiD  mi 
sumamed  by  some,  or  '^  our  Lady  of  the  Mmt,"  ■ 
she  was  called  by  others.  Flounces  and  fbibe> 
lows,  diamonds  and  plumes  abounded,  and  flom 
wreathed  amidst  ringlets  dark  or  fiedr,  vied  irift 
the  odorant  blossoms  of  Mrs.  Goldmore's  ooniff* 
vatory ;  but  somehow  or  other  an  infinitdy  sml 
number  of  the  graver  sex  chequered  this  bloonnof 
parterre.  There  was  hardly  one  dancer  for  e?eiy 
half  dozen  danseiises,  and  the  donor  of  the/dr 
waxed  uneasy,  when  all  at  once  she  perceived  Mr. 
Marlowe  saimtering  towards  her.  After  a  vaia 
effort  to  give  one  of  his  aristocratic  hands  a  cordnl 
crush  between  her  own  two  paws,  Mrs.  Goldmare 
imparted  to  Mr.  Marlowe  her  growing  anxiety. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Madam,  "  replied  he,  "  yoa 
have  choscii  rather  an  unfortunate  evening  for 
your  fete/'  and  lowering  his  voice,  "  you  know 
Letty  Knight  gives  a  ball,*'  he  said  with  a  signi- 
ficant smile  quite  uncomprehended  by  his  listener, 
"  and  probably,  ces  messieurs ,  will  not  desert  her. 
As  I  was  coming  here,  I  met  Lackhampton,  Cir- 
ringford,  Glamorgan,  and  the  Lord  knows  who, 
clattering  off  in  that  direction." 

**  Oh  !  *  Madame  Letitia'  gives  a  ball,  does  she?" 
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nmnhled  an  (dd  gentleman  behind,  with  a'  look 
Imk  regaled  his  vexation  at  not  being  mvited. 

Now,  Mr.  Marlowe  never^  at  best,  spoke  too 
pjfadnly — ^he  could  not  take  the  trouble  of  doing  so 
Mrs.  Goldmore,  pre-occupied  by  the  idea 
no  mititied  names  ever  flowed  from  well- bred 
PfM,  most  strangely  misunderstood  his  words,  and 
j^Mgined  he  had  been  describing  her  rival  as 
^RLady^*  Knight,  whereunto  joining  the  name  of 
^dtUiay  she  had  just  distinctly  seized,  she  became 
■ossessed  of  the  full  and  precise  denomination  of 
^«dy  Letitia  Knight. 

"A  splendid  coup  (Tceiir  said  patronizingly 
]Aie  Dowager  Countess  of  Dunderfield,  as  she 
l^inted  graciously  to  the  long  enfilade  of  rooms. 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Goldmore,  "^but  it  is  such 
»  pity !  only  think  of  Lady  Letitia  Knight  having 
filed  on  the  same  day — (the  stately  peeress  was 
ftr  an  instant  perplexed  by  the  title,  but  the 
aame  was  but  too  painfully  familiar  to  her  cars 
ftom  her  own  son's  irregularities) — "  she  gives  a 
bill,"  continued  the  female  Amphytrion,  "  and  .  .  .'* 

But  her  auditor  was  gone.  With  a  lofty  stare 
Lady  Dunderfield  had  retreated,  answering  Mrs. 
Goldmore's  announcement  with  an  ''  Oh !"  of  such 
import,  that  had  she  understood  it,  Notre  Dame 
de  la  Monnaie  must  have  simk  into  the  earth. 

VOL.    II.  I 
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"  Very  provoking,  to  be  sure,  chere  Madame 
Goldmore,"  remarked  a  person  who  had  oveifaeBii 
the  previous  conversation,  and  who  was  detenniofld 
to  follow  up  the  fun  of  the  thing. 

"  Ah !  my  dear  Count,"  smiled  she,  holding  oak 
her  hand  to  Monsieur  de  Chamaye,  an  attadi£  to 
the  French  Embassy,  who  instantly  bore  the  flesli| 
patte  to  his  lips.  '*  You  have  not  been  carriel 
away  by  Lady  Letitia"  (she  began  to  think  da 
sounded  better,  and  showed  a  doser  aoquaintanoi 
with  the  noble  individual  in  question). 

"  Not  I/'  replied  he,  carelessly. 

"  It  is,  however,  a  pity  it  should  have  fallen  out 
so,"  continued  Mrs.  Goldmore,  getting  more  and 
more  innocently  involved  by  her  wish  to  make  it 
seem  that  she.  could  not  possibly  be  a  stranger  to 
any  one  figuring  in  the  British  peerage.  "  Her 
ball  will  be  a  beautiful  one  ;  but  she  fixed  her  daj 
after  us,  and  it  could  not  be  helped.  Goldmore 
and  I  were  invited  .  .  .  ." 

No  human  nerves  could  stand  this.  Monsiear 
de  Charnaye  vanished,  and  was  trying  in  a  remote 
corner  of  one  of  the  saloons  to  give  forth  amidst 
contortions  of  hilarity,  the  secret  of  his  mirth  to 
a  chosen  few ;  whilst  she  who  had  thus  excited  i, 
stood  still  and  serene  as  the  Sphinx  of  the  ThebiB 
desert,  wondering  what  she  had  said  that  was  so 
amusing. 
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)  is  this  person?'*  inquired  Lady  Mar- 
y  sedately,  who  was  standing  by. 
her  languishing  brother-in-law  could  not 
3  contagion,  and  was  laughing  in  a  way 
itened  destruction  to  his  delicate  frame, 
is  Letty  Knight  ?"  he  panted,  trying  to 
convulsed  nerves,  "  why  that  is  no  easy 
say." 

I  understand,"  whispered  Lady  Marlowe, 
locking  !  a  person  of  doubtful  character." 
e  the  reverse,"  was  all  he  could  reply; 
ixplosions  of  merriment  recommenced, 
was  upon  Lady  Trenmore's  arm ;  and  as 
sed  through  a  room  fitted  up  so  as  to 
Turkish  kiosk,  the  latter  went  straight 
elderly  gentleman  with  a  bald  head,  eagle 
i  chest  sufficiently  prominent  to  be  de- 
hat  the  vulgar  call  a  "  fine-looking  man." 
i  evening,  Sir  Charles,"  said  Lady  Tren- 

jrsonage  bowed  as  low  as  he  could. 
I  evening, — uncle,"  added  Helen,  holding 
ttle  hand,  which  the  formidable  personage 
uched.  Sir  Charles  Marlowe  patronised 
mores.  Their  immense  riches  rendered 
lis  eyes  "  respectable  people." 
have  come  late,"  observed  Lady  Tren- 

I   2 
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more,  glancing  at  a  niagnificent  dock  upon  a  gOk 
bracket ;  "  it  is  just  eleven/' 

Sir  Charles  drew  out  his  watch  (he  recogmfled 
the  laws  of  no  "  time''  but  his  own).  **  Wants 
ten  minutes,"  said  he,  replacing  it  in  his  pockeli 
and  giving  a  disdainful  glance  at  the  splendid  pa^ 
dule.  ''  Too  fast !"  he  muttered,  settling  his  chn 
in  his  white  cravat. 

''  How  is  Lady  Marlowe  ?"  asked  Lady  Tren* 


more. 


''Quite  well,"  (whatever  might  be  his  wife's 
ailments  Sir  Charles  never  admitted  their  enst* 
encc  ;)  "  and  Lord  Trenmore  ?" 

The  young  Countess  smiled. 

"He  is,"  replied  she,  "luckily  always  w«fl; 
but  just  now  he  will  not  even  admit  an  inquiiy 
about  his  health,  for  fear  it  should  interfere  witk 
dear  Helen's  pleasure,"  and  she,  with  jizyM 
tenderness,  touched  the  hand  her  companion  had 
laid  upon  her  arm. 

"  Ah  !  you  are  both  so  good,  so  kind  I"  ^fAoh 
pered  Helen,  in  a  tone  of  heartfelt  gratitude. 

" Not  at  all,"  was  the  answer.  "It  is  quiH 
natural  that  we  should  do  something  for  out  little 
Helen  ;  is  it  not,  Sir  Charles  ?" 

Probably  "  our  little  Helen"  was  an  unpleasant 
sound,  for   the   lofty  Baronet  changed  the  sab- 
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^ ;  but  when  the  ladies  moved  onwards,  and  left 
^^  be  shook  his  niece  by  the  hand,  and  actuaBy 

"  Good  night,  my  dearJ^ 

lady  Trenmore  was  one  of  the  persons  for 
Sir  Charies  Marlowe  professed  the  most 
ided  esteem ;  whether  this  was  attributaUe 
her  sixty  thousand  a-year,  or  to  that  gravity  of 
leanour,  which  caused  "  the  world"  universally 
call  her  "a  marble  statue,"  is  an  imdecided 
it ;  but  the  fact  existed,  and  the  niece  grew  in 
moe  in  her  uncle's   eyes   from  her  asso- 
ion  wttii  the  object  of  his  respect. 
Whilst  Hden  had  been  speaking  with  her  stately 
ivc,  Waldemar  had  entered  the  saloon  with 
ly  Charies  Mortimer  upon  his  arm,  and  during 
short  conversation  with  her  uncle,  Miss  Mar- 
had  caught  the  following  words : 
Oh !  but  you  must  come  down  to  Elffingham." 
(Effingham  was  the  country  seat  of  the  Marquis 
"tf  Effingham,  whose  only  daughter  Lady  Charles 
Iras). 
**  I  did  not  say  I  would  not,"  was  the  reply. 
"But  I  want  you  to  say  positively  that  you 
•in,"  retorted  the  spoilt  beauty  in  an  almost  coax- 
ing tone. 
"  I've  just  seen  something  that's  better  even 
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than  '  Lady  Letitia/ "  said  Mr.  Marlowe  to  Sir 
James  Inglewood,  whom  he  met  at  the  entranoe  of 
the  card-room ;  ''  Benjamin  Heilbronn  deaned 
out  by  Goldey  in  such  style  I" 

'*  Ah,  bah  !"  exclaimed  Sir  James,  opening  qres 
and  mouth  at  once ;  ''  Goldey  '  deaning  out'  any 
one  seems  to  me  as  positive  a  fairy  tale,  as  though 
you  were  to  begin  hy  'il  y  avait  unefois  un  roi  ; 
et  une  reine ;  and  Ben  Heilbronn  above  aQ ! 
Why,  he  is  one  of  the  sharpest  hands  in  aD 
London." 

"  Not  so  sharp  as  Goldey  at  any  rate,"  rej( 
Mr.  Marlowe.  "  I  never  saw  a  fellow  so  cap- 
sized, so  dumb-foimdered,  so  aghast,  as  he  was 
when  he  saw  how  he  was  being  mauled.  He  had 
evidently  come  ready  for  plunder;  and  such  a 
companion,  too,  as  he  pitched  upon  to  go  halves 
with  him  in  the  job — ^Joe  Brentford  !" 

"  Nonsense  !"  ejaculated  Sir  James,  "  Joe  !  why 
he  never  plays." 

"  Aye !  but  he  thought  himself  so  sure  of  a 
venture  where  Heilbronn  was  engaged  ;  it  was  the 
first  time  Shylock  had  ever  entered  this  house; 
and  I  give  you  my  word  that,  as  he  sat  down  to 
the  cards,  he  looked  at  Goldey  as  though  he  were 
mentally  sharpening  the  knife  that  was  to  sever 
Antonio's  pound  of  flesh." 
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**  Well,"  murmured  Sir  James,  "  if  he  had 
liinited  himself  to  a  pound,  it  wouldn't  have  been 
missed  any  how;  that's  one  comfort.  And  so 
Joe  got  skinned,  as  weU  as  the  Jew.  I'm  not 
sorry  for  that  —  a  horrid  old  flint  —  he  has 
tried  to  skin  so  many  others,  that  it  is  but  just 
after  an." 

"  Yes,  but  he  will  get  his  revanche^^^  remarked 
the  narrator ;  **  mind  if  he  doesn't.  It  is  the  last 
4ime  Heilbronn  will  ever  play  in  this  house ;  and 
Aever  let  any  one  try  to  persuade  you  that  there 
Ib  any  truth  in  the  French  proverb,  *  les  loups  ne 
je  mangent  pas  entre  eua?.'  I  never  saw  one 
creature  take  such  delight  in  devouring  another, 
Jis  did  Goldey  in  eating  up  Heilbronn.  You 
might  have  thought  you  heard  him  crunching  his 
▼ery  bones ;  his  eyelids  themselves  seemed  to  flap 
with  joy  like  a  vampire's  wings,  and  the  whole 
H)ene  represented,  to  my  mind,  the  picture  of  a 
lippopotamus  crushing  a  shark.  By  Jove  !  how 
•ery  white  Israel  did  look  about  the  gills !" 

«^  Why  then,  after  all,"  observed  Sir  James 
Qglewood,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  old  Goldey 
lUSt  know  how  to  play." 

"Mr.  Marlowe  stole  an  unseen  and  singular 
lanoe  at  his  companion. 


"P'~''  ''  HO  one  seemed  struck  with  his  advena 

it  WHS  by  common  consc-nt,  denominated 
"  Goldey"  went  on  losing  his  money, ! 
been  used  to  do  before. 

"  Two  can't  play  at  that  game,"  was  ob 
observation  to  "  Mrs.  "G."  when  he  rcbti 
cumstance,  but  she  oerer  dearly  arrived 
standing  what  he  meant ;  and  there  ti; 
ended. 

Monsieur  de  Falkenburg;  and  Hdea 
dancing  t(^thcr,  and  he  was  condu 
through  the  conservatory ;  rumours  I 
audible  concerning  supper,  and  the  floi 
dise  was  empty. 

"  Am  I  to  go  to  Effingham  f "  aaksd  it 
stopping  short. 

"  If  it  really  gives  you  pleasure,"  said 
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diffisrent !"  echoed  poor  Helen,  and  it  was 
*  said ;  but  she  raised  to  his  face  her  eyes 
ting  m  tears,  and  every  feature  told  of  such 
oiaed  suffering,  that  there  is  no  knowing 
(¥a]demar  would  have  answered,  had  not 
y  Mordaunt,  emerging  from  an  inner  room, 
very  moment  joined  them, 
tpital  champagne  1"  said  be,  with  his  mouth 
truffles. 

T  supper,  a  party  of  very  fashionable  ladies, 

of  the  smaller  drawing-rooms,  had  gathered 

Wilhelm  Norberg,  and  were  trying  to  induce 

approach  a  grand  piano  which  stood  in  one 

of  the  apartment.    For  an  instant  the  young 

m  did  touch  the  keys  of  the  instrument,  but 

to  make  his  fair  auditresses  retire  in  sudden 

;  for  he  commenced  playing  with  the  right 

waltz  in  E  flat,  and  accompanying  it  with 

\  one  in   G  natural.     Then  they  daintily 

dm  "  tiresome  creature,"  and  he  laughed;  and 

the  loveliest  and  highest  bom  of  England's 

lers,  a  Duchess,  said  she  would   give   her 

diamond  if  she  could  but  hear,  before  every 

«,  the  simplest  melody  from  the  new  opera 

lebrated  artist  had  composed  for  the  next 

in  London.     Wilhelm  smilingly  resisted : 

your  Grace   is  so  very  anxious  fior  this 
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musical  treat,"  said  Lady  Inglewood,  with  a  laiogb, 
"  I  think  I  can  procure  it  for  you.  Ldfian,  dear" 
she  exclaimed,  addressing  Miss  Cameron,  ^ 
was  seated  at  a  window  looking  out  upon  Hjde 
Park,  "do  try  your  power  over  this  rebdliott 
subject,  and  see  whether  he  have  forsworn  his  dd 
allegiance." 

Wilhelm's  brow  grew  red  as  Lilian,  graceful  tf 
a  swan,  rose  from  her  seat  and  advanced. 

"  Oh !  what  can  I  hope  to  obtain  ?"  she  said; 
"  Monsieiu*  Norberg  has  long  ago  forgotten  oar 
old  acquaintance." 

Wilhelm  seated  himself  at  the  piano. 

**  What  do  you  wish  me  to  play  ?"  he  asked,  ^ 
a  look  that  distinctly  said :  "  how  cruel  you  are !" 

Lilian  could  not  prevent  a  flush  of  satisfied  pride 
(women  regard  such  small  things  as  triiunphs!) 
from  suffusing  her  cheek;  and  she  was,  it  iznisk 
be  confessed,  bewitching  enough  to  turn  any  head, 
as  she  languishingly  leant  upon  the  piano,  and, 
looking  at  Norberg : 

"  Something  from  your  new  opera,"  said  she. 

"  Lurleya  ?"  murmured  he,  half  unconsdou^) 
at  which  annoimcement  the  fair  listeners  all  caught 
eagerly,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sketch  for  thflr 
benefit  the  outlines  of  the  syren's  story. 

Artists  are  privileged  beings ;  on  the  one  hand, 
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^cms  consequence ;  on  the  other,  permitted  to  have 
sO  sorts  of  caprices.     No  one,  therefore,  thought 
k  odd  that  Miss  Cameron  should  exercise  this 
•iorereignty  over  Norberg ;  she  was  a  sort  of  Muse 
Ir  him,  voiUi  touty  and  he  was  to  be  content  with 
.  JNJDg  her  very  humble  slave,  and  with  hearing 
Umself  openly  jested  upon  his  slavery  into  the 
bugain.     No   one  would  have  condescended  to 
ivow  a  jealousy  of  Lily  for  such  a  conquest ;  they 
tere  content  to  profit  by  her  power  for  their  own 
imusement,  and   to   wonder  at  Norberg's  taste, 
ihe  being  unquestionably  **  a  very  unintellectual 
person." 

The  morceau  chosen  by  Wilhelm,  was  the  scene 
where  the  fisherman  first  sees  Lurleya  combing 
her  air  upon  the  rocks.  It  was  a  composition  of 
incomparable  beauty,  and  soon  all  were  vanquished 
by  the  magic  of  the  touching  strains,  and  hushed 
mto  breathless  attention,  broken  only  here  and 
there  by  a  few  disjointed  whispers. 

Lily  sat  at  the  end  of  the  instrument,  and  be- 
hind her  were  three  young  girls,  who  seemed 
transported  with  admiration  at  Wilhelm's  melodies. 

You  might  fancy  you  heard  the  rippling  of 
the  waters  round  the  polished  masses  of  stone, 
imbedded  in  the  deep  stream,  and  the  breath  of 
the  wind  rustling  in  the  tall  weeds  upon  its  banks ; 
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and  then  came  a  soft  rhythmical  8feraui,¥l 
gularly  recurring  fall  of  the  oar  upon  the  ^ 
in  the  sweet  web  of  the  delicious  harmony, 
of  nature's  voices  had  its  part  The  soi 
fisherman  was  written  for  a  tencnr,  and 
gave  it  with  wonderful  effect  Tlie  cr 
prise  and  admiration,  at  sight  of  the  Lo 
inimitably  natural.  Then  came  the  fioai 
should  vanish,  and  the  ever-diminishing 
his  own  delight  in  her  cAiould  be  imholy; 
the  fascination,  the  prayer  to  her  to  stay 
hymn  of  adoration ;  all  the  heart  wm  thei 
in  both  composition  and  voice.  Gradual 
spiration  grew,  and  the  musician  was  that 
sang.  The  gay  crowd  aroimd  him  die 
and  he  stood  alone,  on  the  banks  of  his  o 
Rhine,  the  waters  rushing  in  their  full  tid 
the  sunlight,  and  the  outpourings  of 
mounting  to  the  feet  of  the  Syren. — LiHj 
she  sat,  entwining  listlessly  her  gcdde 
round  the  ivory  of  her  hand. 

**  He  is  divine !"  whispered  one  of 
behind  her. 

"  I    don't    wonder  at    Mary   Dunkei 
another,  alluding  to  the  Scotch  Earl's  dau 

"  What  a  voice  !" 

''  Rubini's  is  nothing  like  it." 
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^flbw  handsome  he  is  f 

"What  feeling  r 
"  What  beautiful  eyes  he  has  !" 
"And  such  lovely  hair !" 
"I  don't  think  I  wonder  either  at  Mary." 
Lilian  was  flattered ;  it  was,  perhaps,  not  quite 
RToman's  nature  to  be  otherwise, 
rbe  rapturous  applause  of  his  auditory  restored 
young  musician  to  his  senses,  at  the  dose  of 
piece. 

'  I  really  think,  Lily,  the  least  you  can  do  after 
(,  is  to  give  Monsieur  Norberg  a  tour  de  valse^'' 
gested  Catherine  Inglewood,  seizing  the  sounds 
k  waltz  from  a  distant  saloon. 
n  his  joy  at  the  thought,  Willielm  lost  sight  of 
^  in  Lady  Inglewood's  speech,  would  otherwise 
e  wounded  him,  and  he  was  soon  lost  in  the 
iy  whirl.  As  they  came  to  a  pause : 
I  once  told  you,"  said  the  enraptiu-ed  artist, 
lat  you  had  three  names  beginning  with  the 
le  letter — shall  I  tell  you  what  the  third  one  is  ?" 
Yes !  pray  do,"  answered  Lily,  with  one  of  her 
)cent  looks. 

Lurleya,"    whispered   Wilhelm ;    "  in    other 
ds  a  syren." 

Lud  then  they  waltzed  again. 
Do  you  remember,"    asked    Miss  Cameron, 
i  an  irresistible?  smile,    '^  the  day  you  fouxid 
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Helen  and  me  in  the  wood,  near  Friedrichsbli  I 
where  we  had  lost  our  way  ?"  I 

*'  Remember !"  echoed  the  artist,  in  a  uSbj  I 
murmured  tone,  "  oh !  do  you  think  I  can  enr  1 
forget  ?"  I 

"  Well,  then,"  she  rejoined,  continuing  her  game 
(a  jeu  innocent  to  her),  "  do  you  recollect  die 
branch  of  wild  honeysuckle  ?  See,  I  have  chosen 
it  for  my  coiffure  to-night ;"  and,  truly  enougti,  in 
Lily's  simny  curls  were  wreathed  the  long,  pendant 
tendrils  of  an  artificial  honeysuckle,  whilst  at  her 
corsage  she  wore  a  natiuul  bouquet  of  the  same. 
The  fact  was,  that  Lilian  had,  from  the  expresd(m 
of  the  young  musician's  face  at  the  moment  she 
alluded  to,  conceived  that  the  said  flowers  became 
her  well,  and  had  often  adopted  them  since  then. 

"  It  was  then  I  first  thought  of  my  Lordey,"  said 
he,  musingly,  and  as  though  wrapt  in  a  dream  of 
the  past. 

"  No,  really ! — ^was  it  ?"  inquired  Lilian,  in  i 
tone  of  indescribably  dangerous  sweetness. 

Luckily  they  did  not  recommence  waltzing  at 
that  instant,  or  Wilhelm  could  not  have  resisted 
the  temptation  to  press  his  partner  closely  to  fas 
wildly  beating  heart ;  this  time,  however,  she  could 
not  affect  utter  ignorance  of  the  language  his  loob 
conveyed,  and  she  bent  her  eyes  downwards  and 
began  (l^turbmg  \Xv^  ?Lovq«^  ^1  >MBt  \ifvMx^  & 


usure.      As    the    \v;i!tz    ended    and    Lilian 

1  Xorberg's  arm, — 

ere  is  some  more,  since  you  are  so  fond  of 

said,  pointing  with  her  imperceptible  foot 
irig  of  honeysuckle  on  the  door.  As  the 
frenzied  artist  hid  the  Sowers  in  his  bosom 
ht  Lilian's  glance ;  she  was  busy  arranging 
:  of  her  tucker,  and  her  eyes  met  his  no 
luing  that  whole  night. 
jady  Trenmore  was  about  retiring,  Walde- 
ered  her  his  arm. 

so  good  as  to  take  charge  of  Helen,"  said 
linting  to  Mr.  Marlowe,  whose  escort  she 
1  for  herself. 

the  accommodation  of  those  who  did  not 
)  re-traverse  all  the  enfilade  of  rooms  to 
leir  carriages,  a  narrow  passage  bad  been 
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bule,  when  they  saw  that  they  were  not  foDoiRd, 
and  they  heard  Lady  Trenmore's  voice  in  codts- 
sation  with  some  one  who  had  apparently  stopped 
her  upon  the  ball-room  threshold.  They  stood 
still  and  waited ;  neither  spoke.  After  a  paose  a 
a  second  or  so,  during  which  they  stiU  heard  di 
same  voices  in  the  distance, — 

"  Helen,"  said  Falkenburg  gently :  ''  I  am  no 
going  to  Effingham." 

"Oh! — thank  you — thank  you,  Waldeaur!' 
came  low  murmured  from  her  lips  in  aooot 
which  went  to  his  very  heart ;  for  they  were  ifl 
companied  by  an  almost  hysterical  sound,  an  im 
pressiblc  sob  of  joyfulness,  which  betrayed  the  font 
of  the  pain  she  had  been  disguising  all  along. 

His  hand  clasped  hers  and  tenderiy  drew  it  to* 
wards  him,  until  his  lips  closed  over  it  in  ii 
ardent  kiss. 

"  Dear,  dear  Helen !"  minrmured  his  voice  in  i 
tone  of  real  emotion. 

Helen  let  her  head  incline  towards  his  shoutte 
and  as  it  rested  there  for  one  monent  m  s^ 
forgetfulness,  she  closed  her  eyes,  as  thon^  <• 
exclude  reality. 

Poor  Helen !  she  would  at  that  moment  liiw 
perhaps  closed  them  for  ever  without  regret,  happf 
in  the  consciousness  of  being  loved,  and  saved  fro© 
the  farther  ItouVAcs  o^  iVve.  ^orld. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

••  My  dear  Lord  Trenmore,  I  wish  you  would 

to  Sarah,"  said  Mrs.  Carston,  one  morning, 

fvetty  much  in  the  tone  wherewith  a  school-girl 

ooiaplains  of  her  companions.     She  was  sorting 

^W)rsted  for  the  completion  of  some  tapestry  work, 

and  was  sitting  alone  with  Helen  in  the  library, 

^n  the  Earl  happened  to  come  in. 

"  Speak  to  Sarah  !"  repeated  Lord  Trenmore  ; 
^  and  what  am  I  to  speak  to  her  about  ?  I  hope 
4e  has  her  own  way  in  everything  ;  and  if  not, 
^y,  all  my  talking  will  be  devoted  entirely  to 
persuading  her  to  take  it  more  and  more,  till  no 
ooe  else  in  the  house  has  even  an  opinion  of  his 
«wn ;  you  may  depend  upon  that." 

"  Ah  !  there  it  is,"  sighed  Mrs.  Carston.    "  You 
do  spoil  Sarah  so !" 
"  Sarah  can't  be  spoilt,"  rejoined  the  old  Lord. 
*'  You  humour  her  in  all  her  caprices — " 

VOL.    II.  K 
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"Sarah  never  had  a  caprice,"  interposed  the  Earl 

"  Well,  she  has  one  now,  or  I  do  not  )sm 
what  the  word  means,"  continued  Mrs.  CaistoBi, 
"  and  it  is  so  tir^ome  of  her !     Only  think!  I 
have  been  trying  for  the  last  two  months  to  per- 
suade her  to  go  to  Leamington  with  me,  becaM» 
I  know  the  waters  will  do  me  good,  and — ^" 

"And  she  won't!"  said  Lord  Trenmore.  "Wdl, 
she  has  a  right  to — " 

"  No !  but  just  listen !  it  is  so  disagreeable  of 
her,  and  so  capricious,  because  at  one  time,  \ijOi 
please,  she  was  for  living  and  dying  in  the  j^ 
Two  years  before  she  married,  we  were  at  Lei* 
mington  with  my  poor  sister,  Amelia,  and  thfl^ 
it  rather  put  me  out,  for  I  had  some  visits  I 
wanted  to  pay."  (Mrs.  Carston  did  not  choose 
to  say  that  Lady  Fotheringham  had  taken  chaigs 
of  her  and  her  daughter  for  more  than  six  montta 
and  that  this  very  excursion  to  Leamington  vas 
an  act  of  sisterly  bounty,  for  which  at  the  tifflS 
she  thought  that  she  never  could  be  gratdal 
enough.)  "  However,  poor  Amelia  was  iD,  andl  ' 
would  not  leave  her,  so  I  staid  on  with  Sarah, 
and  we  spent  three  months  there." 

"  Well  ?"  again  reiterated  the  Earl,  with  t 
countenance  that  plainly  expressed  "  qu'est-ce-que 
cela  prouve  ?" 
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"W^r  echoed  Mrs.  Carston;  "Sarah  used 
to  go  sketching  about ;  I  think  she  roamed  half 
tbe  countiy  over,  and  didn't  leave  a  tree  or  a  stile 
BDcopied.  I  couldn't  attend  her ;  I  used  to  attend 
Jpon  poor  Amelia."  (Mrs.  Carston  had  forgotten 
ttat  whilst  her  aunt  was  really  ill,  Sarah  passed 
6ie  nights  without  stirring  from  her  side,  and 
^  the  poor  girl's  long  walks  were  taken  at 
ady  Fotheringham's  express  desire,  as  being 
dispensable  to  her  health,)  "  and  she  would  pass 
>urs  upon  hoiu^  in  the  fields,  and  when  we  left," 
U'sued  Mrs.  Carston,  getting  angry  at  the  recol- 
3tion,  "  if  she  did  not  actually  cry,  and  say  she 
id  never  been  so  happy  before !  and  then.  Lea- 
ington  was  everything;  it  was  the  sweetest^ 
le  most  delightful  place !  I've  no  patience  with 
ich  changeableness !  Here  did  I,  remembering 
lis,  arrange  all  my  plans  for  going  to  Leamington 
Bxt  month,  and  when  I  came  to  speak  of  it 
» her,  my  lady  refused ;  absolutely  refused  1  and 
D  I  can  say  won't  induce  her  to  go  with  me. 
he  talks  some  nonsense  about  the  sea,  and  says 
3mething  or  other  about  Southampton."  (Helen 
nailed,  and  thought  of  the  vicinity  to  her  New 
orest  home,)  "  Now  this  is  downright  caprice, 
nd  I  do  wish  you  would  speak  to  her,  and  tell 
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' "  Bless  her !"  said  the  aged  Earl,  tendol;,  ''it 
gives  me  great  delight,  for  it  proves  that  if  dufiig 
Sarah  had  never  been  so  happy  before  she  wat 
to  Lieamington  three  years  ago,  she  has  been  hi|h 
pier  since,  thank  God !"  he  added,  in  a  fmot 
whisper. 

"  Then  you  won't  speak  to  her  ?'*  persevenl 
Mrs.  Carston,  discontentedly. 

"No!  I  won't,"  replied  Lord  Trenmore,"©- 
cept  to  tell  her  that  she  must  always  do  whateff* 
she  likes  whenever  she  likes  it,  and  just  in  the  ^ 
in  which  she  likes  it  best.  I  am  ready  to  tdl  hff 
this,  if  you  choose,  at  any  moment !" 

"  Oh !  you  really  are  as  provoking  as  she  is!" 
pouted  Mrs.  Carston  with  a  sort  of  spoilt-fine-Wf 
air  (a  dead  failure). 

"  But  you  know,  mamma  mia,*^  rejoined  the 
Earl,  with  a  peculiarly  sly  little  way  of  his  own, 
that  he  could  assume  when  he  thought  propffi 
"  Sarah's  determination  need  not  influence  jWij 
and  her  not  going  to  Leamington  does  not  prevrt 
you  from " 

"  Oh  !  I  may  go  to " 

There  was  no  saying  what  destination  Mri 
Carston  would  have  thought  proper  to  fix,  if  >* 
that  moment  a  servant  had  not  entered  the  roott 
to  ask  Miss  Mvvilovie  if  she  would  have  any  oljeo- 
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ire  out  early,  as  her  Ladyship  had  some 
to  do,  and  wished  for  her  company. 
Venmore  made  his  exit  through  one  door, 
iped  through  another,  and  Mrs.  Carston 
one  with  her  worsteds, 
hours  after,  Lady  Trenmore  and  Helen, 
raged  upon  their  shopping  expedition, 
nger  of  meeting  a  sudden  and  frightful 
hey  were  returning  home  to  Piccadilly, 
)  Earl's  house  was  situated,  when  the 
k  fright  in  St.  James's  Street,  just  oppo* 
;'s,  and  kicked  and  plunged  in  the  most 
inner.  How  the  two  fair  inmates  of  the 
ere  rescued,  they  themselves  hardly  knew. 
)  one  was  injured,  but  the  carriage  itself 

smashed  to  pieces.  Several  gentlemen 
t  from  the  nearest  clubs  to  offer  their 

and  Lady  Trenmore  and  Helen,  as  soon 
d  recovered  from  their  alarm,  accepted 
•,  the  arm  of  the  Duke  of  Penshust,  and 

that  of  Sir  James  Inglewood.  They 
walk  home,  the  distance  being  so  small, 
:ercise  and  air  being  not  unlikely  to  calm 
3S  after  such  an  emotion. 
5y  were  approaching  the  top  of  St. 
treet  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Grantley, 
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Lord  Flamborough's  only  son,  who  had  not  1^ 
returned  from  India. 

"How  do,  Ned?"  said  Sir  James,  shakiflg 
hands  with  his  brother-in-law. 

"  How  is  dear  Lord  Flamborough  ?"  inqiured 
Helen,  who  never  lost  an  occasion  of  asking  news 
of  her  old  friend. 

"  Thank  you,  my  father  is,  I  think,  reaUy  better. 
I  came  up  from  Bath  last  night;  I  have  been 
there  for  the  last  week,  and  precious  dull  it  is !" 

Lord  Flamborough  had  passed  the  whole  seasoD 
out  of  London  on  account  of  his  health. 

Lady  Trenmore  and  her  cavalier  were  somewhat 
in  advance,  and  could  not  possibly  hear  what  was 
spoken  by  their  companions.  Helen  lowered  her 
voice. 

"  Do  tell  me,  Mr.  Grantley,"  said  she,  "  whether 
I  am  dreaming,  or  did  I  see  Lord  Lackhampton's 
face  at  the  window  at  White's  ?  1  cannot  believe 
it,  it  would  be  too  horrible,  and  yet — " 

*'  You  saw  quite  right,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Miss 
Marlowe,"  answered  Mr.  Grantley  seriously.  "I 
could  not  have  believed  Lackhampton  was  such  a 
brute,"  he  added ;  "  there  he  stood,  as  if  he  had 
been  made  of  marble,  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  his  forehead  stuck  against  the  window-pane, 
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^s  though  he  had  been  pasted  to  it ;  I  declare  I 

^^d  have  knocked  the  fellow  down ;  there  was  a 

^Dfient  when   I   thought  all  was  up,  and  that 

^thing  could  save  the  whole  concern  from  being 

^fiiashed,  and  there  he  stood  and  never  moved  a 

"  You're  wrong  there,  Ned,"  said  Charley  Mor- 
daunt,  who  had  come  up  with  them  a  moment 
Wore.  "  The  muscles  of  his  face  moved  prettily, 
I  can  tell  you,  and  I  believe  in  my  heart  he  was 
anticipating  with  delight,  the  moment  when  he 
should  be  sure  of  having  no  longer  a  mother-in- 
kw." 

Helen  shuddered  and  sickened  at  the  idea  of 
such  monstrosity. 

"  In  my  life  I  never  saw  such  an  expression  on 
» man's  face,"  continued  Captain  Mordaunt ;  "  he 
^  just  as  livid  as  a  corpse,  lips  and  all,  and  his 
eye  glared  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  and  positively 
seemed  gloating  over  what  was  to  come.  B-r-r-r ! 
I  shall  not  forget  him  in  a  hurry ;  it  was  a  sort 
of  fece  to  be  haunted  by  for  ever,  if  one  had  weak 
nerves." 

"  Oh !  I  hope  she  did  not  see  him  1"  murmured 
Helen,  eagerly. 

"  I  hope  not,"  rejoined  Mr.  Mordaunt ;  "  for 
it  was  no  sight  for  a  woman's  eye." 
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"And  she  his  father's  wife,  too/*  added  Sir. 
James.     "  By  George !  how  he  does  hate  her.** 

"  How  can  any  one  hate  such  a  perfect  angdf"  < 
exclaimed  Helen,  with  effusion. 

"  Angel,  I  grant  you.  Miss  Marlowe,"  said  Sir 
James ;  "  but  I  must  say  she  has  a  dngolnlj 
refrigerating  influence.  I  can  understand  a  person 
not  being  attracted  by  her." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  cannot  understand,"  r^ 
torted  Helen ;  "  it  seems  to  me  as  if  all  heuti 
must  be  instantly  and  irresistibly  won  by  her." 

"  Female  hearts,  perhaps,"  observed  Chariey 
Mordaunt,  "  but  not  male  ones :  she  is  a 
statue " 

"  Of  ice !"  continued  Sir  James ;  "  marble  i 
too  warm,  mon  cher" 

"But  that  is  no  reason  why  LackhamptoD 
should  hate  her  so  bitterly,"  remarked  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt. 

"  It  is  so  odd,"  said  Ned  Grantley.  "  Lackhamp- 
ton  is  so  altered  1  He  used  to  be  so  different 
Lord !  I  could  tell  you  such  a  history  of  him. 
We  were  in  India  together,  and — but  here  we 
are,"  and  he  stopped  short,  as  the  great  gates  of 
Lackhampton  House  opened  to  admit  its  mistress. 

"  My  dear  Sir  James,"  said  Lady  Trenmore, 
"  will  you  try  to  find  Mr.  Marlowe,  and  tdl  him 
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arest  Hden  is  safe,  and  ask  him  if  he  will  come 
see  us  this  evemng.  And  you,  Mr.  Grantley, 
rou  can  persuade  Lady  Flamborough  and  your 
er  to  accompany  you,  I  shall  be  most  happy, 
short,"  she  added,  smilingly,  and  addressing 
whole  group,  ^'  for  all  who  are  not  afraid  of  a 
1  evening,  I  wUl  say,  after  the  Spanish  fashion, 

house  is  a  Za  disposicion  de  iistedy"  and 
"ewith  she  gracefully  withdrew,  and  the  pon- 
lus  gate  closed  upon  her  and  Helen,  but  not 
»re  the  party  without  had  time  to  hear  an 
ious  voice  in  the  court-yard  say : 

For  the  love  of  mercy,  Chivers,  don't  say  a 
d  to  my  lord,  for  it  would  kill  him  outright  if 
knew  my  lady  had  been  in  such  danger." 
rhe  evening  came,  and  with  it  the  few  guests 
ly  Trenmore  had  invited;  all  of  whom  were 
med  not  to  advert  to  the  accident  before  the 
rl  Mr.  Marlowe,  to  do  him  justice,  showed  a 
tain  degree  of  feeling  at '  the  news  of  Helen's 
mculoiis  escape,  and  once  or  twice,  during  the 
ITS  he  spent  at  Lackhampton  House,  he  ap- 
«u;hed  his  little  daughter  with  more  vivacity 
Q  he  usually  put  into  his  movements,  and 
Mr  patted  her  upon  the  shoulder,  or  fondly 
>ked  with  his  white  hand  the  wavy  bandeaux  of 
'  bright  brown  hair.     Waldemar  was  absent  for 
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a  few  days.     He  had  gone  to  admire  tte 
wonders  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester. 

Lord  Trenmore  was  in  the  habit  of  staj 
half  an  hour  at  a  time  in  his  wife's  drawinj 
whenever  she  received ;  and  when  the  exc 
of  conversation  fatigued  him,  or  that  he 
lights  to  be  too  much,  he  would  retire  to 
boudoir,  two  rooms  off,  which  was  vim 
L'ghted  up  to  suit  him,  and  there,  either  < 
another  of  the  visitors  would  repair  to  hi 
or  he  would  enjoy  the  repose  of  solitude. 
Earl,  who  was  short,  stout,  active,  and 
both  in  body  and  mind,  looking  in  his  per 
like  a  pollard  oak,  had  been  visited  by  { 
one  sole  infirmity :  weakness  of  sight,  ft 
reason  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  cover 
with  a  green  shade.  He  was  a  universal : 
with  both  old  and  young,  from  his  unvaryi 
ness,  and  the  still  enduring  liveliness  an 
of  his  disposition. 

On  the  night  in  question  Lord  Trenn 
already  retired  to  his  little  sanctum^  m 
sign  to  his  wife  that  he  wished  to  rema 
Somehow  or  other,  every  one  was  so  pre 
by  Lord  Lackhampton's  conduct  of  the  i 
that,  although  of  course  no  allusion  wa 
which  could  enlighten  his  mother-in-law  v 
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lis  name  found  its  way  to  almost  every 

as  1  said  before,"  observed  Ned  Grantley, 
I  odd  that  he  should  be  so  wild,  and  have 
ge  notions  about  women  above  all,  for  I 
3ry  of  him  that — " 
Jrantley,"  said  Lady  Trenmore  gravely, 

that  you  are  speaking  of  Lord  Tren- 
i,  and  that  whatever  you  may  say  of  him 
not  praiseworthy,  will  be  very   painful 

tiresome  you  are,  Sarah !"  grumbled 
ton :  "  all  the  world  knows  Lord  Lack- 
s  not  a  saint,  though  he  may  be  your 

re  you,  what  I  happen  to  know  of  him," 
ed,  "  is  so  far  from  being  in  any  way  to 
lit  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  renders  his 
>de  of  life  incomprehensible,  and  as  we 
well  entre  nous  here,  I  think  I  may  tell 
any  harm." 

ig  as  it  is,  as  you  say,  creditable  to  Lord 
ton,"  said  Lady  Trenmore :  "  I  cannot 
have  any  objection." 

\  about  fifteen  months  ago,"  commenced 
pvhat  I  allude  to  occurred :  I  was  very  ill 
^  and  I  saw  more  of  Lackhampton  than 
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at  any  other  period,  either  before  or  since ;  becafl^ 
the  greatest  friend,  he  had — his  only  real,  confided 
tial  friend,  indeed,  Henry  MaxweU,  never  kft 
during  the  whole  time  of  my  illnesa,  and 
every  day  Lackhampton  used  to  come  to  see 
One  evening,  I  was  getting  a  little  better,  and 
lying  asleep,  when  I  was  oddly  enough  awoke 
Maxwell's  saying  '  hush  1  hush !  you'll  wakeUml 
to  which  another  voice  replied : 

" '  Oh  !  he 's  fast  asleep  ;  and  how  can  a 
hush,  when  he's  so  happy?'     I  opened  my 
and  recognised  Lackhampton ;  but  I  was  in 
kind  of  inert  state  of  weakness,  that  I  could 
have  lifted  hand  or  foot,  or  spoken  a  word,  if 
had  given  me  all  Hindostan  for  doing  so,  or  dw 
should  have  warned  them  that  they  were  mistakei^J 
and  that  I  heard  all  they  were  saying. 

"  You  must  know,"  said  Ned  Grantley  iata^ 
rupting  himself,  "  that  none  of  us  were  Yerj  ifr 
timatc  with  Lackhampton,  except  Maxwdl 
Lackhampton  was  always  very  good-natured  sni 
gentle,  but  somehow  or  other  he  seemed  to  molt 
of  us  an  odd  fellow,  who  liked  more  to  be  wifli 
himself  than  with  any  one  else ;  we  thought  lum 
a  genius,  and  to  be  sure,  whenever  we  could  g* 
him  to  sing  or  play  for  us,  then  we  were  A 
ready  to  adore  him ;    but  the  next  day,  thingi 
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'^Bpsed  into  their  former  position,  and  there  was 

*t>  more  intimacy   than  before.     At   that   time, 

pton  was  literally  given  up  to  the  arts — 

poetry,  and  music  above  all ;  but  to  go  on  with 

tale:  Maxwell  seemed   rather  astonished   at 

bampton's    last   speech,   and   said   to  him: 

|R  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  I  cannot  understand  you — 

^DO,  the  heir  to  sixty  thousand  a-year,  how  can 

^DQ  be  so  transported  at  the  idea  of  an  inheritance 

jnriiich  is  not  more  than  the   fifth  part   of  it?' 

words  applied,"  said  Ned  Grantley,  paren- 

ly,  ^*  to  the  fortune  his  maternal  uncle,  the 

de  Montfeuillant  had  just  left  him,  and  the 

Ijltaws  of  which  had  reached  him  a  few  hours  before, 

r*My  dear  Harry,*  said   he,    *you   do  not  know 

[•  ae ;  I  neither  care  a  rush  for  Monsieur  de  Mont- 

feoiDant's  fortune,  nor  for  the  sixty  thousand  a- 

\   year,  I  am  one  day  to  be  master  of ;  but  it  is  the 

r  fnsent  independence,  the  glorious  faculty  of  chalk- 

"  ing  out  my  own  road  at  this  identical  moment ; 

(hat  it  is,  which  drives  me  nearly  mad  with  joy; ' 

Ukd  then  he  b^n  to  tell  Maxwell  a  love  story, 

lAich — " 

"  A  whatf  Ned  ?"  asked  Mr.  Marlowe  throwing 

Mide  his  usual   apathy ;   '^  a  love  story  did  you 

mj  f    Lackhampton !    a   love   story !     Oh  !    my 

good  friend,  you   must  have  been  very  delirious 
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in  that  illness  of  yours,  and  dreamt  all  sorts  i 
things." 

*^  So  I  might  have  thought,  perhaps,  mysd(r' 
replied  Ned,  "  if  I  had  not,  some  months  lal 
spoken  to  Maxwell  upon  the  subject ;  but  let 
go  on : — Lackhampton  was  pretty  nearly 
hours  pouring  into  Harry's  ear  the  details  of 
love-story,  wherein  he  was  the  principal 
Now,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  remember 
of  all  he  said,  only  here  and  there  something 
affair  in  itself  seemed  to  me  rather  vague; 
what  struck  me  was  Lackhampton  himself 
Jove  I  never  saw  a  fellow  so  in  love ! — ^you  wodi 
have  said  he  was  possessed.  He  raved  about  tfaii 
belle  of  his  in  such  style,  that  you  would  haw 
thought  he  had  disinherited  all  the  rest  of  tb 
female  sex  in  her  favour — she  was  an  angd,  i 
being  not  made  for  our  earth — and  I  recollect  he 
affirmed  that,  once  married,  he  should  make  i 
definitive  flitting  for  good  and  all,  and  go  and  hide 
himself  and  his  treasure  in  some  country  where  no 
one  should  disturb  their  tete-a-tete" 

"  And  the  objet  adore  was  then  equally  in 
love  with  him  ?"  said,  inquiringly,  Mr.  Marlowe. 

"  Why,"  said  Ned,  "  there  is  just  one  of  the 
points  upon  which  I  am  not  quite  clear ;  it  ap- 
peared to  me  from  all  he  related  (though,  as  I  tdd 
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manv  of  the  details  have  at  this  distance  of 
t  escaped  me),  that  there  was  no  positive 
igement  between  them,  and  yet  he  said  once, — 
;,  I  perfectly  recollect :  *  Harry,  if  I  were  not 
5  of  her,  I  should  cease  to  believe  in  Heaven.' 
1  must  bear  in  mind,"  remarked  Ned,  "  that  at 

time  I  speak  of,  there  was  nothing  astonishing 
Lhe  fact  of  Lackhampton's  being  in  love ;  it  was 
t  desperate  hold  the  passion  had  taken  upon  him 
it  struck  me,  as  it  would  have  done  if,  instead 
him,  any  one  else  had  been  the  lover ;  you  may 
Ige,  therefore,  from  that,  what  my  surprise  was, 
len  I  came  over  here  and  foimd  Lackhampton 
lat  he  now  is." 

"  Then  he  left  India  soon  after,"  said  Helen, 
ho  bad  seemed  much  interested  in  Mr.  Grant- 
y's  tale. 

"  Almost  directly,"  replied  Ned.  "  I  never  saw 
am  again,  he  was  in  such  a  deuced  hurry  to  be 
tf,  that  he  left  everything  he  possessed — and  he 
hd  one  of  the  finest  collection  of  arms  and 
^osities  in  all  Calcutta  —  to  the  care  of  his 
^tvants,  and  took  the  first  homeward-bound  vessel 
ft  could  find.  He  had  not  been  gone  two  months 
^hen  Maxwell  came  to  me  one  day  with  a  great 
^  letter  in  his  hand,  sealed  with  the  Trenmore 
tins,  and  with  *  Trenmore'  written  in  the  comer 
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(he   had   directed  all  his  letters  to  be  pvea 
Harry).      When  we  got  the   newspaperese^ 
the  announcement  of  Lord  Trenmore's 
and  Maxwell  at  once  hit  upon  it  that  the 
in   question  was    to  communicate    to  him 
fact.      He  despatched  it    after  him.     It  wi& 
*  de  la  moutarde  apres  diner^^  says  he,  but 
mind  that." 

"  Yes,"  mumbled  Mrs.  Carston  confidentiaDj 
Lady  Flamborough,  who  was  seated  beside 
upon  a  sofa  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
round  the  tea-table,  ''  that  was  exactly  how  it 
pened;  he  learnt  his  father's  marriage  when 
arrived  in  London,  and  he  behaved  like  a 
wretch,  as  he  is,  whatever  people  may  say  of  him; 
I  don't  believe  he  ever  opened  his  lips  to 
beyond  asking  her  '  how  her  Ladyship  did'  withaj 
look  that  seemed  as  though  he  wished  her  under-] 
ground.  I  tried  all  I  could  do  to  bring  thingpj 
about,  but  it  was  no  use.  I  used  quite  to  takftj 
pains  to  be  agreeable  to  him,  but  nothing  wouUj 
do;  he  always  was,  and  always  will  be,  a  moit 
abominable,  hateful  creature;  and  I  should  fike^ 
indeed,  to  know  what  the  marriage  could  matter  to 
him — he  is  rich  enough." 

"  And  you  never  knew  the  name  of  the  tiuw- 
morata  ?"  asked  Selina  Grantley  of  her  brother. 


IS  ago,  so  no  one  will  ever  lie  a  bit  the 
By  George !  when  I  think  it  over  agiiin," 
ed,  recurring  to  his  recollectioos,  "  what  an 
ing  it  was !  You  would  have  said,  to  hear 
aunpton  talk  that  night,  that  he  was  some 
ck  boy  of  sixteen,  and  he  was  then  past 
ind-twenty." 

nd   whereabouts  was  this    love    of   his?" 
id  Mr.  Marlowe. 

h,  that  I  don't  know,  even!"  answered  Ned, 
was  somewhere  in  England,  I  suppose." 
b,  she  was  English  ?"  retorted  Selioa,  "  well, 
^ad,  for  the  honour  of  my  countrywomen, 
'e  may  claim  the  inspirer  of  such  a  pas^on." 
ow  I  b^;in  to  think  of  it,"  resumed  Ned, 
>ugh  gradually  reseizing  the  threads  of  his 
isceoces,  "  I  do  recollect  somdiiing:  she  was 
ch  it  seems,  and  he  appeared  convinced  his 
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at  Tunbridge  Wells?  no,  that  isn't  it  I 
he  mentioned  the  place ;  where  the  deuce  m 
Well,  I  shall  remember  by  and  bye.  He 
something  about  saving  her  from  being  dro 
while  she  was  crossing  a  rotten  plank  o 
stream.  Fm  sure  I  forget  half;  but  it  wai 
romantic.  If  I  were  you,  Lina,  I  would  t 
my  pen  at  once,  and  make  a  novel  of  it." 

"  It    is     very     romantic,"    remarked    1 
musingly. 

"  Yes !  and  I  had  nearly  forgotten  the 
romantic  part  of  all,"  said  Ned.  "  In  on 
make  sure  of  being  loved  for  himself  my 
had,  if  you  please,  only  revealed  himself 
beloved  under  the  name  of  Donnington. 
knew  nothing  of  the  future  heir  to  the  land 
earldom  of  Trenmore,  and  her  ideas  we 
farther  than  plain  Mr.  Donnington." 

"  Eire  aimepour  soi-meme  /"  said  Mr.  Mai 
"  what  an  absurdity  !" 

"  After  Lackhampton  was  gone,"  resume 
Grantlev,  "  I  told  Maxwell  one  dav  what 
heard,  and  he  lauglied  and  said,  Lackhampto 
the  happiest  fellow  he  knew." 

"  Well,"  observed  Mr.  Marlowe,  "  and 
never  found  out  anything  about  what  hap 
when  he  got  to  England  :  had  the  lady  of  hi: 
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P^ved    false?   had   she    doped   with    a    horse 
^%t)on,  or  given  herself  in  lawful  marriage  to 
^ome  respectable  city  merchant,  with  a  prospect 
^  being  Lady  Mayoress  some  day,  and  receiving 
the  Queen  ?" 
"  Or  was  she  dead  f  added  Helen. 
j,  **  People  don't  die,"  said  her  father. 

;^         "  Married  or  biuied,  I  know  no  more,"  rejoined 
^  Ned.      "  I  suppose,  as  Byron  says,  '  a  change,  had 
*  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream,'  or  her's — '* 

"  Or  your's,"  interposed  Mr.  Marlowe  ;  "  for  I 
cannot  even   now  help  thinking  »that  you   were 
■  dreaming  all  the  while." 

"  I  tell  you  I  should  have  thought  so  too,"  re- 
;  peated   Ned,   "if  I   had   not   spoken   to   Harry 
Maxwell" 

"  Ah  !  that  to  be  sure  is  '  confirmation  strong.' 
Well,  then,  wonders  will  never  cease,  as  the 
nursery-maids  say;"  and  Mr.  Marlowe  fell  to  a 
most  intense  examination  of  an  invisible  speck 
lapon  one  of  the  flowers  of  his  embroidered  waist- 
coat. 

•*  Wonders  !"  echoed  Ned ;  "  Nay,  here  is  one 
among  the  number  that  I  shall  never  forget. 
You  know  Lackhampton  was  proverbial  for  being 
the  vmest  dare-devil  that  ever  breathed ;  he  was 

L  2 
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called  the  "  fire-chewer/*  by  some  of  the  natwtt, 
for  I  forget  what,  but  he  was  r^;ula]iy  greedj  d 
any  row,  and  always  seeking  for  adventures,  ai 
longing  for  military  renown.  WeQ,  on  the  m(jk 
1  mention,  1  heard  him  with  my  own  ears  mj  \ 
Maxwell :  '  My  dearest  Harry,  I  am  det^mined  I 
leave  India  as  soon  as  possible,  for — don't  I 
angry  with  me,  or  think  ill  of  me  for  it — (and 
could  see  him  lay  his  hand  on  Maxwell's),  ]C 
will  have,  one  of  these  days,  hot  work  in  d 
unjaub,  and  I  am  no  longer  eager  after  war; 
am  stingy  of  my  own  life,  Harry ;  that  giri  h 
made  a  coward  of  me.'  " 

Lady  Trenmore,  who  had  sat  silent  and  motio 
less  from  the  first  moment  when  Mr.  Grantiey  h 
commenced  his  recital,  and  whose  attention  « 
apparently  engrossed  by  a  purse  she  was  netti) 
in  gold  and  silver  thread,  now  rose,  and  geni 
laying  down  her  work,  advanced  towards  a  do 
leading  into  an  adjoining  saloon. 

"  Diable  /"  murmured  Mr.  Marlowe,  "th 
savours  of  witchcraft,  and  I  should  almost — " 

"  Oh !  now  I  have  it !"  remarked  Ned,  sud 
denly :  "  it  was  at  Leamington  he  met  her:  th 
name  has  just  come  back  to  me." 

Helen  let  her  tapisserie  escape  from  her  fiflg'^'^ 
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and  with  an  involuntary  impulse  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  the  retreating  figure  of  Lady  Trenmore,  as 
die^ded  through  the  doorway  into  the  next  room. 

"Gone   to  darloter  her   better  half  a  little/' 
observed  Mrs.  Carston   to    her  neighbour,   with 
irtiom,  for  the  last  few  minutes,  she  had  been  in 
SQch  dose  conversation  as  to  pay  no  further  atten- 
tion to  what  Ned  Grantley  was  saying.     ''  Really, 
those  two  do  spoil  one  another  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary fiaishion ;  it  was  a  strange  taste  you  may 
think,  but  she  would  have  him ;  I  could  not  help 
it;  she  might    have    made    ever  so  many  good 
matches,  or  staid  by  vMy  as  I  wanted  her  to  dOy 
but  she  would  not  ;'*  and  then  came  over  again 
the  old  ditty,  ending  with  the  usual  burthen  of 
"iheoldEarl-King." 

Helen  heard  the  words,  and  brooded  over  them, 
V  she  took  up  her  tapisserie  again. 

Lady  Trenmore  retiuued,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
«hort  time,  to  the  drawing-room,  and  resumed  her 
8«at.  None,  save  Helen,  noticed  that  her  face  was 
of  corpse-like  whiteness. 

Helen  did  not  repair  to  her  friend's  dressing- 
'oom  that  night,  neither  did  Lady  Trenmore  ask 
her  to  do  so.  When  Helen  was  alone  in  her  own 
'oom  she  flew  to  her  desk,  and  sought  out  the 
l^in  which  Sarah  Carston  had  informed  her 
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of  her  aunt  Fotheringham's   death,   and  of  her 
own,  and  her  mother's  absolute  indigence. 

"  We  have  in  the  whole  world  a  twenty  pound 
note,"  said  the  letter ;"  which  my  poor  aunt  gave 
mamma  a  few  days  ago/' 

When  Helen  had  pondered  over  this  letter,  she 
drew  forth  another,  that  in  which  Sarah  had  an- 
nounced her  approaching  omion  with  Lord  Tren- 
more,  who  had  been  a  very  old  patron  and  fneol 
of  her  father's.  Captain  Carston.  It  was  sticrt 
and  full  of  her  future  husband's  virtues,  and  in  it 
w^ere  the  following  words :  "  We  are  not  in  thii 
world  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  others ;  we  must 
first  of  all  do  our  duty,  and  peace  of  mind  and 
happiness  will  follow." 

Now  these  lines  in  the  original  stood  thus :  be- 
tween the  words  "  peace  of  mind"  and  the  en- 
suing ones,  something  had  been  scratched  through 
with  the  pen ;  upon  a  narrower  examination  this 
turned  out  to  be  the  erasure  of  the  two  words** if 
not,"  so  that  in  the  first  instance  the  phrase  ran 
so :  "  Peace  of  mind,  if  not  happiness  will  fel- 
low," and  this  had  been  changed  for  "  peace  of 
mind  and  happiness." 

Helen  laid  down  the  letter  and  sat  meditating; 
and  ever  as  she  thought  over  the  fearful  raj'stflj 
she  grew  sadder,  and  at  last  a  tear  stole  ovff  i^ 
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^heek,  and   she    murmured   to   hers  elf :    *'  Poor 
Sanh!" 

A  short  time  after,  Lord  Lackhampton  an- 
HMiDced  to  his  father  that  he  intended  joining  an 
expedition,  that  was  starting  for  Africa  in  order  to 
Uscover  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Lord  Trenmore 
old  his  wife,  who  mildly  expressed  a  hope  that 
Hch  activity  would,  by  winning  him  forcibly  from 
us  wild  courses,  give  him  back  to  his  home  and 
ountry  a  wiser  and  better  man. 

The  evening  before  Lord  Lackhampton's  depart- 
ire,  he  had  been  closetted  with  his  father  and  a  man 
i  business  of  the  family  for  several  hours  after  din- 
Kr,  whilst  the  ladies  remained  quite  alone  in  the 
Irawing-roora.  Lady  Trenmore  retired  early  to 
ler  apartment.  Helen  sat  with  Mrs.  Carston  for 
iome  time  at  that  lady's  request,  she  having  pre- 
noised  that  she  hated  such  early  hours.  At  length 
fcey  also  separated,  and  Helen  prepared  to  seek 
her  rest  There  were  two  ways  by  which  she  could 
gain  her  room ;  one,  by  descending  the  principal 
staircase,  and  after  crossing  the  hall,  ascending 
another  smaller  flight  which  led  to  her  door ; 
another  by  crossing  the  billiard-room  which  ad- 
joined the  salon  where  Mrs.  Carston  and  herself 
had  been  sitting,  and  traversing  the  picture  gallery, 
^  the  end  of  which  were  two  doors ;  that  to  the 
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left  leading  through  other  apartments  to  the  bod 

of  the  smaller  staircase  we  have  mentionedf  aod 

that  to  the  right  opening  at  onoe  into  a  passage^ 

whereby   Helen's   chamber    might    be    readied. 

Helen    chose    the  latter,   and  stepped    into  the 

billiard-room,  and  from  thence  into  the  gaOeiy. 

But   the   inside   door   of   the  billiard-room  wii 

covered  in  crimson  cloth,  and  shut  by  the  force  of 

a  spring,  and  as  it  flapped  to  upon  Helen  with  a 

more  rapid  impulsion  than  she  had  anticipated,  it 

extinguished  her  light.     No  matter,  she  knew  her 

way,  and  could  find  it  in  the  dark,  and  she  went 

carefully  on.     Her  hand  had   already  found  the 

slab  of  one  of  the  marble  chimney  pieces,  about 

half  way  down  the  gallery,  when  she  thought  she 

saw  the  glimmering  of  a  light  from  behind.    She 

turned  round,  and  through  the  large  sheet  of  phte 

glass   which    looked    from   the   gallery  into  the 

adjoining  apartment,  she  saw  a  light  moving  acrosi 

the  billiard-room.     An  instant  brought  it  nearer  to 

her,    and  she  could  discern  the  features   of  the 

person  holding  it — it  was  Lord  Lackhampton !  he 

was  coming  towards  the  gallery.    Helen  had  always 

had  an  aversion  to  the  Viscoimt  from  his  conduct 

and  opinions ;  but  since  the  day  when  she  had 

perceived  his  face  at  the  window  of  White's,  and 

heard  of  his  behaviour  upon  that  occasion  fitun 


ret  impulse  was  to  hide,  and  frmping  her 
owered  down  behind  the  half  outspread 
i  Japan  screen,  which  she  knew  to  be 
jde  the  chimney  piece.  Each  of  these 
i  surmounted  by  a  sort  of  gilt  lattice 
fugh  which  Helen  could,  herself  unseen, 
1  that  should  pass  beyond, 
ickfaampton  closed  the  door  behind  him, 
ced  a  few  steps,  but  towards  the  tniddle 
ery  he  stopped  suddenly, 
a  where  Helen  crouched,  but  on  the 
.de,  there  had  been  placed  the  very  day 
lalf  length  portrait  just  finished  of  Lady 
The  picture  rested  momentarily  upon 
It  was  a  perfect  likeness,  and  as  you 
ID  it  you  could  almost  fancy  it  breathed, 
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candle  on  a  mosaic  table  close  by,  he  remained 
transfixed,  and,  as  it  were,  spell  bound. 

Helen  could  not  take  her  eyes  from  lus  bat, 
and  frightened  and  almost  appalled,  she  watchol 
the  various  emotions  that  swept  over  it  like  doal; 
shadows  over  the  surface  of  a  plain.     Atfintit 
was  hard  to  say  what  feeling  mastered  him— iJ 
was  neither  all  anger  nor  all  hate,  but  mixed  ^i 
both  of  these  was  the  vague  terror  even  the  braTatj 
have  of  ghostly  visions.     He  gazed  at  the  pictaej 
as  affrighted  animals  are  said  to  gaze  upon  the; 
rattlesnake.     His  very  hair  seemed  to  stand  ot! 
end,  and  big  drops  of  sweat  pearled  forth  upon  hii 
brow.     And  then,  even  as  he  gazed,  the  stem 
abhorrence  became  anguish,  the  eye  melted,  the 
mouth  relaxed,  and  over  the  whole  countenance 
misery  reigned  supreme.     The  hot  flush  left  the 
simken   pallid   cheek,  and  the  fingers   that  had 
clutched  convulsively  at  the  fair  hair,  let  go  their 
hold,  whilst  the  arm  fell  lifeless  down.     Hewn 
alone — night  and  silence  only  round  him — alone 
with  her — none  were  by ;  and  then  he  looked  and 
looked  again,  looked  as  though  he  would  impress 
the  image  on  his  eye-balls,  and  his  lips  quivered. 

"  Mother  /"  he  murmured  in  a  tone  of  mofw 
agony — bitter,  reproachful,  unconquerable  at  onc^ 


k]  vuiiishud  iind  wt-rt.'  rvplucid  l\v  jirolouiiil, 
surabk'  compassion.  She  would  tiave  gi\-t'ii 
to  have  comforted,  and  comfort  was  here 
er  denied!  "Poor  Lord  Lackhamptoo!" 
red  every  chord  in  her  heart,  as  previously 
ad  whispered,  "  Poor  Samh  !" 
v  long  the  paroxysm  of  suffering  endured, 
knew  not ;  but  when  Lord  Lackhampton 
his  last,  moumlul  iarewell,  at  Lady  Tren- 
picture,  and  resuming  his  light,  slowly  left 
Uery,  it  was  striloDg  one. 
:  next  morning  he  was  gone,  and  his  &ther 
ited  at  the  breakfast-table  with  Mrs.  Caiston 
[elen.  The  old  Earl  looked  sad,  and  to  all 
8  remarks  that  his  son  would  probably  not 
ent  much  above  a  year,  he  merely  rephed : 
ears  are  longer  at  eighty  than  they  are  at 


"  Oh  !  I  do  not  deny  it,"  answered  he 
that  iior  his  sinful  ways ;  but  I  ha' 
thought  if  Sarah  had  shown  him  but  a 
indulgence,  he  might  have  been  brougl 
he  was  the  only  being  to  whom  she 
harsh." 

"  But  then,  really,"  ag^  reinari£ed  I 
ton,  "  he  was  so  very " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  it  all,"  r^oined 
lather  in  a  subdued  manner ;  *'  but  he  wi 

my  only  son,  and but  i  will  nol 

of  Sarah,  she  is  an  angel,  and  whatevs 
is  lighL" 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


WA.I.DXMAB   DB   FALKXNBURG   TO    MAX    D  EBBR8TEIN. 


^^ 


I  HAVE  gone  through  that  within  the  last  few 
I,  Max,  which  has  threatened  to  transform  me 
what  I  never  thought  to  become.     How  you 
despise  me  if  you  could  know  how  far  my 
388    went.      Therein  lies — alas  !    the  last 
mant  of  my  former  strength,  that  I  can  still 
[■tiginatise  it   as  weakness ;  whereas  a  time  may 
[come  (I  fancy  I  foresee  it  already  stealing   on), 
'when  I  may  either  gild  it  with  some  other  name, 
{m  actually  take  pride  in  it  even  imder  the  one 
k  now  bears.     A  great  many  things  have  passed 
mce  I  last  wrote,  and  I  will  try  to  furnish  you 
with  a  chronicle  of  events ;  but  I  have  been  un- 
hinged, and  you  shall  have  the  details. 

"  I  had  gone,  as  you  know,  to  Birmingham  and 
Manchester,  and  was  on  my  road  back  to  London, 
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when  we  stopped  for  the  night  at  some  place,  d» 
name  of  which  I  forget,  and  would  desire  nercr 
to  be  reminded  of,  unless,  becoming  absohite  i 
Attila,  I  could  lay  it  waste  with  fire  and  swoi 
and  rooting  it  up  out  of  the  land,  blot  it  for  enp> 
more  from  map  and  memory.  How  I  suffoci: 
there  !  I  got  hold  of  a  newspaper  by  sooe 
chance,  and  in  it  read  the  account  of  an  aocidaot 
which  had  just  occurred  and  terminated  fatal^. 
Lady  Trenmore's  horses  had  taken  fright,  and  hi 
dashed  her  carriage  to  pieces  whilst  she  and  Hdet 
were  in  it,  and  both  Helen  and  she  were  .... 

"  Now,  Max,  will  you  believe  it  ?     I  have  been 

trying  to  finish  that  line  for  the  last  half  hoar, 

and  I  can't  do  it  for  the  life  of  me.     There  are 

words  I  cannot  write ;  they  seem  as  though  they 

boded  evil.     I  know  now  what  you  call  the/W- 

sion,  the  sufifering ;  but  tell  me.    Max,   had  yon 

ever  anything  to   do  with  these  absurd  supCTst 

tions?     I  verily   believe  that,  if  at  this  monaoit 

I  were  to  hear  a  magpie  chirp,  I  should  be  capabk 

of   taking  it   for   the    screech   of     my   ancestnl  j 

falcon,  and  growing  low-spirited  thereat.     It  seeoi 

to  me  often  as  though  I  were  afi^id  of  somethiiif 

Well,  I  need  not  dwell  upon  all  that.     I  was  oat 

of  my  senses,  or  nearly  so ;   and  I  can't  even  now 

that  it  is  over,  recall  that  night  and  the  next  ij 
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ft  shudder.     It  was  as  though  you  had 

eyes  out  of  my  head,  or  the  heart  out 

ody,    or   torn   from   me  any  portion  of 

Yes,  Max,  it  is  come  to  that !     How,  I 

^  you ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  unnatural 

en   and  I  should  be   parted;    that  she 

lost  to  me, — irrevocably,  eternally  lost  I 

^hole  was  a  lie,  as  you  must  have  guessed, 

.per  report,  based  upon  the  fact  of  an 

vhich  had  really  happened  to  Lady  Tren- 

^rses,  and  by  which  her  carriage  had  been 

dashed  to  atoms;  but  not  a  hair  was 

Q  Helen's  head ;  this,  I  learnt  upon  my 
town. 

not  attempt  to  describe  to  you  the  sudden 
from  grief  to  joy ;  there  are  emotions  so 
IS,  that  they  defy  definition,  like  the 
the  sea.     When  I  had  ceased  to  feel  only, 

think,  all  this  had  left  me  one  convic- 
t  I  loved  Helen  beyond  everything,  and 
vould  not  be  happiness  without  her.  Do 
le  for  anything  more  explicit.  I  have  no 
projects.  I  am  happy  in  the  recovery  of 
ought  taken  from  me,  and  for  the  present 
fficient. 

5   is   something   too    in    being  the   life 
er   it  is    a    wonderful    feeling.       I  did 
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not  think  of  diguising  from  her,  what  I  had 
suffered,  and  I  confess  I  was  strangely  moved  tgr 
the  way  in  which  it  affected  her.  In  her  ahnoit 
overpowering  rapture  at  seeing  how  I  loved  her, 
she  still  found  means  to  regret  the  pain  I  hii 
undergone  for  her  sake,  and  I  am  certam  that, 
put  to  the  test,  she  would  scarcely  have  known  fat 
which  end  soonest  to  sacrifice  her  life :  whether  to 
buy  the  consciousness  of  my  affection,  or  to  q»j 
me  the  suffering  which  had  proved  it  to  ha. 
never  witnessed  anything  so  beautiful  as 
struggle,  and  so  real,  too,  Max  !  she  is  so  true, 
humble,  so  unselfish !  those  who  love  in  this  wij; 
are  vcr}^  strong  ;  and  1  think  it  is  most  likely  tWi 
I  shall  soon  not  care  how  much  she  becomes  a^wa 
of  her  power  over  me.  As  yet,  no  soul  has  takca 
the  trouble  of  devising  what  is  going  on  in  oir 
liearts,  unless  it  may  be  Lady  Trenmore ;  of  her  I  j 


am  not  sure ;  but  if  she  has  discovered  any  portioB 
of  our  secret,  I  am  con\nnced  that  it  is  by  her  ow 
penetration,  and  not  through  any  confidence  d. 
Helen's,  and  if  she  has  guessed,  I  mind  it  litffcl 
for  nothing  can  be  ill-placed  in  her  hands ;  besi(fc% 
I  am  rapidly  coming  to  that  state,  in  which,  as  I 
said  before,  I  should  not  care  for  the  whole  watf 
knowing  I  am  caught.  To  tell  you  the  truti, 
Max,  seen  from  the  height  of  the  emotions  I  itt** 
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aiy  experienced,  the  every  day  occurrences  of 
tence,  dwindle  into  marvellously  small  propor- 
^  and  above  all,  the  petty  preoccupations  of 
t  is  termed  "  the  world,"  sink  into  absolute 
ling.  I  had  considerably  magnified  to  myself 
yrand  monde  ;  it  is  not  what  I  expected,  and 
worth  a  man's  troubling  himself  about.  What 
rises  me  most  is,  to  find  that  it  is  the  same 
vwhere,  and  that  "  the  world"  of  this  modem 

r 

v'lon  is  no  more  than  that  of  L ,  upon  a 

3  scale.     If  fashion  had  disdained  me,  I  might 

laps  still  have  gone  on  deeming  her  a  goddess ; 

she  has  opened  to  me  the  doors  of  the  temple, 

unveiled,  unrobed  in  her  innermost  sanctuary, 

ve  recognised  in  her  a  most  insignificant  mortal, 

latched,  painted,  padded  and  made  up,  that  I  ask 

«lf  who  are  they  whom  she  gulls  into  idolatry  ? 

!  this  ball  room  notoriety,  this  elevation  upon 

»incushion  instead   of  a  shield,  this  imitation 

3wn,  has  in  it  something  which  disgusts,  nay 

re,  humiliates  those  who  fancy  they  might  have 

ired  to  real  fame.     It  is  all  very  well,  if  the 

rid  be  a  camp  of  mountebanks,  to  cut  capers  in 

5  air,  and  play  clown  with  the  rest ;  but  when 

e  laughter  due  to  such  an  exhibition  has  subsided, 

»  recoils  from  an  approbation  which  seems  to 

nply  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  the  persuasion 

^OL.  II.  M 
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that  you  yoursdf  attached  importanoe 
somersets,  and  that,  whilst  playing  the 
V0U8  preniez  au  s^rieux^  as  they  say  in  Fi 
is  the  disproportion  between  the  meril 
applause,  (the  latter  so  outweighing  tb 
and  the  want  of  discrimination  in  the  a 
that  hurts  the  vanity  of  finer  natures, 
all  vain).  I  am  content  to  be  lauded  fo; 
inimitable  polkeur,  but  I  will  not  have  il 
I  can  be  flattered  by  such  praise,  nor  ^ 
protestingly  submit  to  be  turned  into  i 
an  act  (simply  that  of  preventing  a  few  ] 
from  burning  to  death),  which  it  w^ould 
a  disgrace  not  to  perform.  It  diminis 
idea  of  one's  fellow  men  too  much ;  fo: 
we  may  affect  to  despise  them,  we  all 
praise  given  in  our  own  way,  and  this  d 
value,  thereby  robbing  us  of  a  future 
of  coursci  being  analysed,  the  feeling 
this. 

"  The  first  thought  naturally  enough  i 
must  they  be  who  for  so  slight  a  thing 
me  up  so  high  ?'  And  here,  now,  is  the 
part  of  the  inconsistency  :  there  is  not  i 
the  so-called  fops  and  dandies  of  this  t 
would  not  have  done  what  I  did  (there 
like  an  Englishman  for  risking  his  life 
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^fence  of  another;  he  is  the  most  helpful 
^  upon  earth),  and  yet  they  laud  rae  for  it 
hough  they  had   never  heard  of  or  imagined 

aa  occurrence  in  their  lives ;  and  all  from 
mad,  doting  worship  of  fashion — of  la  mode 

whom  they  consecrate  a  dozen  individuals 
.  I  do  believe  they  would  as  soon  have  an 
s  be  one ;  have  them  they  must ;  they  seem 
able  of  living  without  raving  about  some- 
;  and  so,  pour  le  quart  d^heure,  I  share  the 
es  of  adoration  with  Monsieur  Norberg,  the 
f  artist,  you  remember  at  Friedrichsbad,  and 
1  who  fitted  out  a  ship  to  go  and  fetch  him 

giraffe's  marrow  from  amongst  the  Hotten- 

Of  the  former,  I  will  not  complain,  for  he 

decidedly  that  which  is  made  to    command 

isiasm — genius !  luckily  he  wants,  I  susp8ct, 

faculty  of   over-critical    discernment,    which 

narrowly  into  the  quality  of  fame,  or  else  he 
[  scarcely  be  content  with  his  fellow-idols  ;  as 
,  he  is  delighted.  Of  the  Knight  of  the 
'ow-bone,  however,  I  must  tell  you,  for  it  is  a 
us  matter.  He  is  a  little,  ugly  man,  with  a 
t  head  like  a  dwarfs,  aged  somewhere  between 
J  and  fifty.  His  name  is  Shield ;  and  he  is 
0  extraction  whatever.  His  father  named  him 
vard  Coke,  after  a   famous  lawyer   of   other 

M  2 
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times ;  meaniDg  that  his  son  should  be  also  a  man 
of  law.      The  son,  however,   thought  otherwise, 
and  carved  for  himself  another  road  to  renowiL 
Some  few  years  since,  an  unde  of  his  died  without 
a  will,  and  left  him  an  enormous  fortune.    Sdl, 
he  was  not    in  '  the  world,'  and    nobody  kneff 
him,  as  they  say  here.     Well,  he  bethought  him 
of  a  speciality,  which    has  succeeded ;    and  hi^ 
without  any  figure  of  speech,  eat  his  way  into  I 
celebrity.     The  story  of  his  struggles  during  feif  I 
years  to  attain  to  notoriety,  is  vastly  amusing,  M| 
would  be  too  long  for  a  letter ;  suffice  it  to  si^i 
that  when  I  made  his  acquaintance,  he  had  just 
achifved  renown  bv  the  fact  I  mentioned,     for  i 
whole  twelvemonth,  people  were  kept  in  suspense; 
thnmgh  newspaper  paragraphs,  upon  the  fete  rf 
th(f  "  expedition ;"  and  when  the  marrow  arrrrei 
and  a  dinner  had  been  given — to  be   inWted  to 
which,  all  the  gourmands  in  London  were  ready  to 
go  doNMi  upon  their  knees — so  laudable  a  pase- 
verance    met    its   reward ;    and    the    man  whoa 
*  nobody  knew,'  is  now  familiar  throughout  to^ 
jis  *  Cokey'  Shield,   and  governs  despotically  the 
tables  of  all  who  wish  for  the  reputation  of  know- 
ing how  to  dine.     Cokey  is  an  oracle,  as  mys- 
terious as  that  of  Delphi :  he  is  usually  silent,  and 
certainly  does  nothing  to  enliven  a  repast ;  but  it 


;ihlo,  at  tin-  cIosi>  of  llic  t'fiist,  C«h-\  rkrs 
hu\ing  propounded  a  favourable  sentence. 
w  here  is  the  point  which  I  cannot  under- 
I  thought  this  Britannic  race  so  grave, 
un  at  every  instant  taken  aback  by  its 
Th^  have  a  capadty  for  nioning  aftra- 
ing,  from  a  doctor  to  a  dancer,  from  &  new 
to  a  new  head-dress,  from  aa  invention  for 
up  a  whole  fleet  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
raculous  powder  for  chillblains,  such  as  I  do 
ieve  to  exist  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
ie  globe.  Tliey,  who  are  so  active  in  what 
osider  as  the  business  of  life,  are  insuper- 
y  in  their  pleasures — hence  their  want  of 
e  generally — they  will  not  give  themselves 
ible  to  be  severe,  and  by  criticism  induce 
oe  in  art.  but  will  rather  take  their  intel- 


the  LTi'aliicss  nf  tlirsf  EtifrliMl  peo]i 
risf  siiprriijr  tu  ;ill  others.  Thi-_v  mu? 
wor/f  and  not  at  play.  Work  is  t\ 
In  their  dock-yards  and  banks,  in  t 
and  counting-houses,  in  their  Parliai 
their  various  institutions,  in  every  sing 
business  is  being  done,  they  inspire 
admiration  without  bounds,  whereas  ii 
ing-rooms  they  disappoint  you.  Al 
could  take  any  active  part  in  the  lal 
great  nation,  if  I  coidd  even  be  the  si 
or  spring  in  its  vast  machiaeiy,  th< 
would  be  worth  putting  forth  ever 
order  to  work  well,  and,  with  such  ai 
ambition  as  may  propose  to  themselv 
of  this  state,  I  can  comprehend  thi 
every  passion,  of  every  desire — but  to 
it  even  the  first,  amongst  its  crowd  c 
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^  sometimes  he  is  forced  to  honour  it  and  his 
ik  with  his  gracious  presence,  and  upon  this 
tasion  I  have  contrived  to  inspire  him  with  the 
sh  to  take  me  with  him.  I  am  sick  of  all  that 
-rounds  me  here,  and  absolutely  long  to  be  alone 
ik  myself — or  with  Helen,  which  I  feel  to  be 
]06t  the  same  thing.  What  will  come  of  all 
B  I  know  not,  but  I  feel  quite  happy  at  this 
ttic  prospect  of  a  few  days  in  her  society. 
"  Win  you  believe  that,  since  the  moment 
en  fashion  adopted  me  as  a  decided,  undisputed 
II,  that  very  lovely  and  empty-headed  cousin  of 
ilen's,  whom  you  remember,  has  actually  under- 
:en  my  conquest.  She  would  be  a  firebrand  in 
r  universe  if  she  had  but  more  wit,  for  her 
Buty  is  really  something  marvellous ;  as  it  is,  she 
dangerous  enough,  and  with  all  her  silliness  she 
les  incalculable  mischief.  It  will  be  much  if  she 
>  not  cause  the  death  of  Wilhelm  Norberg  ;  the 
ime  of  child  and  cockchafer  still  goes  on  between 
lem  as  of  old,  only  that  he  spins  round  more 
tdently  than  ever,  and  that  she  so  contrives  to 
ick  the  needle  in,  that  while  it  is  drawing  his 
Vs  blood,  it  actually  for  the  moment  feels  plea- 
Qt  to  him  !  Oh  !  the  sad,  sad  farce !  and  the 
irnal  game  at  cross-purposes  !  Here  is  Norberg 
isuming  his  very  existence  like  a  taper,  by  being 
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constantly  lighted  at  Lilian's  shrine,  whilst,  altog^ 
her  unheeded  by  him,  almost  the  same  sam  i 
adoration  he  is  wasting  upon  her,  is  by  anotia 
expended  uselessly  upon  himself.  Tlus  is  i  pil 
delicate  sickly  creature,  all  intellect,  and  who  i 
nearly  as  great  an  artist  as  he  is ; — this  it  is  whio 
makes  me  pity  Norberg,  for  he  evidently  km 
Lilian  beyond  his  art  even,  and  this  is  fatal  fi 
both  the  artist  and  the  man.  I  fear  evil  will  ooa 
of  that  history,  and  I  am  sorry  for  him,  poor  ft 
law !  The  other  is  an  Earl's  daughter,  a  mo 
extraordinary  musical  genius. 

"  Did  I  tell  you,  my  friend,  Lord  Lackhamph 
was  gone  ?  Gone  to  discover  the  sources  of  tl 
Nile,  having,  I  presume,  nothing  left  to  discover : 
our  quarter  of  the  globe.  That  is  a  strange  beiD{ 
So  uncompromising  a  libertine  I  never  yet  bm 
of,  and  still  I  could  almost  swear  corruption  «i 
not  natural  to  him.  Why  he  so  liked  me  I  dedai 
I  know  not,  unless  it  might  be  that  I  alone,  in  i 
London,  held  the  opinion  that  his  mother-in-b* 
Lady  Trenmore,  had  some  inward  grief.  I  hai 
been  laughed  at  a  thousand  times  for  the  idea,aa 
yet  I  have  it  still,  and  I  would  lay  almost  ao] 
wager  that,  imder  the  mild,  still  serenity  of  ta 
outward  aspect,  she  hides  some  tremendous  sufe 
ing.     Lackhampton  hated  her  sufficiently  to  fib 
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who  should  persuade  him  she  was  un- 
id  I  have  always  fancied  this  was  his 
r  liking  me.  You  should  hear  how 
omore  is  abused  for  Ids  departure ;  it  is 
pon  her,  and  the  mammas,  with  immar- 
,  and  the  unmarried  misses  themselves 

all  keys  and  tones,  that  she  was  very 
id  that  if  she  had  not  made  his  home  dis- 
to  her  husband's  son,  he  would  not  have 
d  himself  to  the  deserts  of  Africa.  Oh  ! 
en  of  le  grand  monde !  why,  d^baucM 
,  there  few  girls  but  would  have  married 
mothers  but  would  have  given  him  their 
..  Money  I  money  !  verily  like  time  thou 
it  master. 

you  remember  the  noble  matron  of 
ugh  at  Friedrichsbad  ?  Well,  she 
on,  Edward  Grantley  by  name,  as  times 
eable  and  amiable  enough,  and  in- 
referable  to  the  two  sisters  we  knew. 
^  are  marrying  to  a  young  lady  of  many 
and  some  of  the  wicked  add  thereto,  '  as 
lers.'  Her  mother,  now  Lady  Stainforth, 
aw  bonnet  maker  in  some  country  town, 
IT   succes   were    proverbial,   and    where 

others  her  colours  were  worn  by  a 
[r.  Merrington,  an  immensely  rich  man, 
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who  broke  his  neck  out  hunting,  disposing 
his  wealth  in  favour  of  his  fair  enslaver,  an 
child  whom  he  believed  to  be  bis.  Sino 
'  Legion'  has  been  the  name  of  the  co' 
votaries  of  the  straw-plaiting  divinity,  who, 
end,  gave  her  hand  to  an  utterly  penniless  M 
who  died  of  a  liver  complaint.  Lady  Sta 
was  banished  by  the  dragons  who  guard  socie 
kept  at  a  most  virtuous  distance,  till  Miss  M 
ton  had  grown  up  ;  and  then  came  a  sudden 
tion.  The  thaw  was  general,  and  the  more 
sighted  pretend  that  Lady  Stainforth  shouli 
shut  up  her  daughter  in  a  box,  and  carri 
about  like  a  curiosity,  demanding  so  many 
tions  for  a  peep.  *  There  is  no  telling,'  sa; 
'  where  she  might  not  have  got  to  in  thii 
Whereas  now,  as  soon  as  the  girl  is  gone,  s 
have  lost  her  talisman,  and  will  be  *  dropp 
they  call  it,  *cut'  by  the  righteous  in  a 
Grautley  is  styled  a  lucky  fellow  for  ha\ing  \ 
this  prize  !  and  this  again  is  odd,  for  I  coe 
imagined  they  were  sterner  in  their  mc 
When  they  come  among  us  they  talk  so  vei 
and  anathematize  so  dircly  the  evil  deeds  i 
continent,  that  I  really  did  expect  to  find 
somewhat  more  rigid  at  home.  NevertI 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  upon  this  poii 
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dally,  as  well  as  politically,  they  have  a  system, 
lich  is  entirely  their  own,  and  which,  perhaps, 
ter  all  succeeds  :  the  system  of  absorption, 
ley  suck  up  whatever  is  tvorth  having,  and  mere 
ialth  is  not  disdained  any  more  than  talent.  If 
•morrow  Isabella  Merrington  is  the  Honourable 
rs.  Grantley,  she  will  be,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
ses, the  equal  of  every  one  around,  and  will  have 
fair  start'  in  life  with  the  first  duchess  of  the 
id.  This,  we  cannot  comprehend,  but,  perhaps, 
is  right  that  it  should  be  so.  They  are  a  strange 
36,  but  altogether  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
yrld.     A  famous  orator  of  their  House  of  Lords, 

very  ancient  name,  but  recently  made  a  peer, 
ice  said  to  them,  upon  I  know  not  what 
lestion :  *  I  feel  for  you,  my  lords,  for  /  am  one 
^  you.*  That  is  the  great  point ;  whoever  is 
)sorbed  in  them,  whoever  is  '  one  of  them,'  has 
othing  to  fear. 

**  1  wish  I  were  '  one  of  them,'  it  might  be 
Btter;  and  if  instead  of  having  seen  the  light  in 

ich  a  taupiniere  as  L ,  I  had  opened  into 

dstence  in  an  atmosphere  like  this,  so  favourable 

expansion  of  every  kind,  who  knows  what  I 
ight  have  been.     Who  knows,  when  they  praise 

condemn,  what  portion  of  merit  or  demerit 
pertains  to  extraneous  causes,  or  how  much  of  a 
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man  belongs  to  the  drcumstanoes  around  1 
I  shall  probably,  on  my  return,  be  more  pedi 
than  ever  for  my  Britannomaniat  for 
assuredly,  when  I  come  to  witness  our  d 
anew,  I  shall  not  then  be  in  a  humour  to  rec 
anything  which  may  diminish  this  people's 
greatness.  And  yet  (now  that  they  cannc 
joice  at  home  over  the  admission),  it  mm 
admitted,  we  have  that  within  us,  which  i 
lead  to  greatness  too — ^to  political  greatn 
mean.  But  this  is  a  grave  subject,  and  oi 
will  talk  upon  when  we  are  alone.     I  supf 

shall  be  at  L in  about  a  month.     C 

c'est  gai  ! — Adieu. 

"  Postcriptum :  As  to  what  you  say  of  L 
in  your  last,  it  is  difficult  to  answer.  I  kr 
well  as  you  that  the  boy  must  be  brought  up 
how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  I  can  have  no  obj 
to  your  having  him  with  you,  if  you  like  i 
charge ;  but  I  warn  you,  you  will  make  n 
out  of  him.  He  is  wayward  and  wilful  as  £ 
and  by  all  accounts  worse  even  than  wh 
grandfather  Sigismond  was  in  his  youdi. 
reste !  1  cannot  at  this  moment  answ^er  the 
parts  of  your  letter  more  precisely ;  for  to  t 
the   honest  truth,  I   have  mislaid  it  some 
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id  have  been  unable  to  find  it  again.  I  received 
just  at  the  very  moment  of  hearing  that  the 
sddent  to  Lady  Trenmore's  carriage  was  not 
iiat  had  been  reported ;  and  in  my  confiision 
Idnk  of  that,  Max !)  I  do  not  know  where  I 
nt  it.  So  long  as  no  one  reads  it,  I  will  frankly 
row  to  you  that  I  shall  not  much  regret  its  loss, 
r  you  spoke  of  Helen  in  it,  in  a  way  I  do  not 
w  like." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The  place  inhabited  by  Mrs.  Marlowe  m 
shire,   was  the  very  ideal  of  an   English  col 
residence,  and  equally  remarkable  for  irregularis] 
and  neatness.      It  had  been  a  possession  of  tl»| 
family  for  some  two  hundred  years,  and  had  beci 
added  to  by  each  proprietor  accordmg  to  his  owi 
particular  taste.     Mr.  Marlowe's  father  willed  il 
away   to   his   wife,    who,   when    her    second  sflij 
Charles,  had  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy,  dispofid, 
of  it  in  favour  of  the  youngest.     This  saidLadf! 
Marlowe  had  married  twice,  and  three  years  aftff 
Sir  Richard's  death,  had  espoused  the  Honourabk 
Mr.  Castlemere,  a  poor  man  of  fashion,  but  a  uifr 
versjil  favourite.       This   gentleman,  although  ii 
fact  no  relation  at  all,  was  the  "  grandpapa  Casdfr 
mere"    of    whom   Helen  spoke    to    Lord  Fto* 
borough,   for    such    had  always   been    his  nafl* 
among  the  Marlowe  children.     After  the  death  rf 
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iam,  whom  he  much  loved,  and  who  loved 
'.  Castlemere  retired  almost  entirely  to  the 
7  Bam,"  as  it  was  commonly  called,  the 
uaging  traditionally  to  the  spot  from  the 
le  first  building  thereon  having  centuries 
Q  a  bam  surrounded  by  an  unusual  num- 
villows.  Here,  from  the  moment  when 
of  loneliness  commenced  for  Helen's 
and  when  throughout  the  family  she 
)  be  designated  as  "poor  Mrs.  George" 
which  remained  to  her  ever  after),  did 
apa  Castlemere"  establish  his  abode  ;  and 
'ar  advanced  in  years  and  ailing  in  health, 
possible  to  enumerate  the  various  ways  in 
J  found  means  of  assisting  Mrs.  Marlowe 
anagement  and  education  of  her  children, 
atiating  himself  in  the  favour  of  the  latter, 
died  some  four  years  before ;  and  we  have 
om  Helen  herself  how  very  sincerely  he 
etted. 

•  Mrs.  George"  had  at  eighteen  made  a 
atch,"  with  a  husband  of  four-and-twenty. 
years  she  was  perfectly  happy,  and  her 
elieved  himself  to  be  so  too  ;  but  after  the 
four  enormous  boys,  their  limited  means 
be  looked  upon,  by  the  father  and  mother, 
ight,  and  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Mar- 
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lowe  should  go  to  London,  and  try  to 
interest  with  those  m  power,  in  order  to 
some  employment,  some  "  place."  Thence 
all  the  troubles  of  the  poor  woman's  life:  i 
place  nor  employment  got  Mr.  MarIow< 
handsome  and  charming  as  he  was,  and 
vain,  and  fond  of  pleasure  added  thereto,  he 
by  forgetting  very  soon  what  had  broug! 
to  Lfondon,  and  ended  by  wishing  he  couk 
why  he  had  such  objects  in  view.  Dur 
first  two  years  he  paid  some  few  visits 
Willow  Bam,  and  then  these  "  few"  becan 
still,  and  still  more  "  far  between." 

Between  five  and  six  years  elapsed,  a 
Marlowe's  health  now  showed  signs  of  si 
and  country  air  and  quiet  were  recommei 
a  cough,  which  the  doctors  did  not  attc 
disguise  was  a  verj^  unpleasant  one.  H 
wife  regained  her  own,  and  night  and  ( 
patient  was  watched  over,  nursed,  petted, 
as  an  onlv  child  that  is  sick — and  he  was, 
her  only  one.  When  the  malady  was 
domestic  bliss  seemed  once  more  about  t 
upon  the  menage  at  Willow  Barn,  and  M 
lowe,  far  more  deceived  therein  than  hi 
thought  his  wild  oats  were  sown  for  evermc 
that  he  had  become,  as  he  himself  expre 
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f  fellow/'  Upon  the  strength  of  his 
oired  steadiness  and  superiority  over 
1,  he  took  his  youngest  boy,  Jem,  a 
ix  years  old,  to  Boulogne,  to  place  him 
1  there,  and  joined  a  party  of  old  friends, 

going  farther  "just,"  as  he  said,  "to 
ep  at  Paris."  About  a  year  after,  he 
I  in  Hampshire,  having  been  absent  at 
n's  birth,  smd  staying  only  just  the  time 
to  be  present  at  her  christening.  From 
i  to  that  at  which  the  incidents  I  am 
>ok  place,  Mr.  Marlowe  hardly  did  more 
down  for  a  few  days  once  or  twice  in  a 
ith  to  his  home. 

a  beautiful  evening  in  August  when  the 
Hers  took  the  road  from  Lyndhurst, 
3  forest,  to  Willow  Barn.  They  had 
the  former  place  a  gig,  borrowed  from 
r  neighbours  by  Mrs.  Marlowe,  at  the 

of  which,  Mr.  Marlowe  seemed  greatly 
but  in  which  he  condescended  to  drive 
nion  to  his  own  abode. 
)pearance  of  Willow  Bam  itself  pleased 
•  extremely.  It  was,  as  we  have  said, 
irregular,  and  bore  ample  testimony  to 
IS  tastes  and  habits  of  those  who  had 
d  to  bring  it  to  its  present  state.  The 
:.  N 
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oldest  portion  of  it  was  a  small  square  bdUi 
red  brick  overgrown  with  ivy,  now  littk 
than  a  porch  with  one  room  above  it,  call 
**  porch-room,"  but  which  in  Cromwdl's  tit 
been  a  lodge  built  by  Sir  Ralph  Mario 
hunting  purposes.  A  **  bit'*  of  gothic  ha 
added  on  by  a  more  modem  possessor  who, 
days  of  George  XL,  had  the  misfortune  not 
man  of  taste  himself,  and  to  see  a  great 
Horace  Walpole  who  was.  It  was  lucky 
died  young,  or  he  might  have  flanked  his 
attempt  at  mediseval  architecture  by  some 
ature  monstrosity  in  imitation  of  a  Pt 
portia).  To  his  successor  was  owing  thi 
useful  part  of  the  ediBce,  namely,  the  pi 
corps  de  logis^  which,  though  perfect 
pretending,'  was  as  little  in  harmony  with  t 
as  thouf^h  it  had  bt^n  a  Chinese  page 
Hindoo  ghaut.  It  presented  outside  a  pk 
front  stuccoed  over,  and  coloured  with 
dressmakers  call  "a  good  white  for  candli 
being,  namely,  very  yellow  by  day.  Tl 
four  sash  windows,  cased  in  very  daric 
framings,  gave  to  the  upper  story  (there 
the  entire  n^sidence  notliing  higher  tha 
^tage)  a  decidedly  staid  and  "  respectable"  a 
you  saw  clearly  enough  that  this  exterior  sin 
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ided  undeniable  comfort  within.  But  this  was 
>t  all ;  the  late  Lady  Marlowe  had  found  means 
*  edging  in,  between  the  gothique  fieuri  of 
ir  Hugh,  and  the  matter-of-fact  brick  and  mortar 
'  Sir  Harry,  a  certain  thatched  discrepancy,  with 
verandah,  the  whole  under  pretence  of  her  love 
r "  Swiss  cottages"  (which  are  totally  ignorant  of 
ther  verandah  or  thatch).  All  Mr.  Castlemere's 
giunents  were  in  vain,  she  would  thatch,  and 
atch  she  did,  and  her  exit  from  this  world  alone 
evented  her  from  going  to  considerable  expense 
throwing  out  a  conservatory,  of  which,  luckily 
r  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  present  inhabitants, 
e  plan  went  no  farther  than  a  sheet  of  writing 
per. 

Such  as  it  was,  red  brick  porch,  stuccoed  front, 
ithic  arches,  thatch  and  all,  by  dint  of  age,  clean- 
less  and  creepers,  Willow  Bam  was  a  pretty  and 
ry  picturesque  little  place,  and  looked  a  nice 
sasant  home  for  our  Helen.  To  the  right  hand 
e  garden,  which  had,  little  by  little,  been  reduced 
proportions  very  far  short  of  its  original  ones, 
as  bounded  by  a  tolerably  thick  shrubbery ;  the 
at  nearest  the  house  being  almost  entirely 
anted  with  those  darkly  dismal  broad-leaved 
*^  bushes,-  which  render  gloomy  the  approach 
^  80  many  rustic  dwellings  in  England,  whilst  to 
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the  left  a  pretty  lawn  stretched  out  its  ver 
velvet  to  the  fields  beyond,  whence  it  was  sepa 
only  by  a  light  palissade.  Besides  this  art! 
boundary,  it  had  a  natural  one  in  an  ever-bab 
crystal  trout  stream,  upon  wtiose  banks 
gigantic  willow  alone  remained  in  memory  o 
many,  whence  the  place  had  originally  derive 
name.  At  right  angles  with  the  broad  g 
path  that  led  from  the  gate  to  the  house  d( 
long  narrow  walk,  overshadowed  on  both  sid 
unusually  tall  filbert  trees,  led  down  to  the  e 
the  lawn,  and  was  terminated  bv  a  rustic  sea 
the  edge  of  the  stream,  a  favourite  reso 
Helen's. 

The  thing  which  first  struck  you  at  Willow 
was  the  absence  of  flowers.    "  Poor  Mrs.  Gcoi 
she  was  so  fond  of  them,  but  they  were  a  lir 
In  early  years  three  large  beautiful    basket 
varied  the  uniformity  of  the  lawn,  and  in 
even  of  the  red  porch  a  huge  mound  of  mouM 
enamelled  with  every  flower  that  could  be  tho 
of,  but  by  degrees,  as  more  hands  were  want< 
the  nursery,  fewer  could  hn  afforded  in  the  gai 
and  Joe  Hazel,  the  head  of  the  out-door  dcj 
ment,  was  soon  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  " 
of  all  work,"  at  whose  earnest  representations 
flower-beds  one   after    another   disappeared. 
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e  other    blossoms,"   would   say   "  poor  Mrs. 
irge,"  pointing  to  the  blooming  faces  of  her 
r  boys,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  she  cared  for 
e  or  nothing  so  long  as  her  husband  was  by 
side.     I  will  not  affirm  that  the  lawns,  grass- 
s,  and   gravel  walks  at  Willow  Bam  were  as 
ily  kept  as  they  should  have  been,  but  it  could 
be  otherwise.     Joe  Hazel,  who  entered  Mrs. 
•lowe's  service  a  hale  man  of  thirty-five,  was 
'  sixty-four,  a  red-cheeked,  white-haired  veteran 
f!ted  with  a  d^ee  of  embonpoint  that  rendered 
**  stooping  work"  difficult.     But  there  came  a 
I  when  the  mistress  of  Willow  Bam,  bereft  of 
school-sped  sons,  widowed  of  her  inconstant 
3,  was  so  very  lonely  between  the  easy  chair  of 
decaying    fiiend,  Mr.   Castlemere,    and   the 
le  of  her  scarcely  yet  prattling  daughter,  that 
e  around  her  sought  by  every  means  to  enliven 
existence.     Joe  was  the  most  active,  and  not- 
istanding  all  the  cares  necessitated  by  "  Peggy" 
the  cow,  by  the  pigs  and  the  poultry-yard,  by 
kitchen-garden,  and  by  the  indispensable  weed- 
rolling,  pruning  and  mowing  of  the  rest,  Joe 
rived   to  devise  a   tolerably  wide   box-edged 
ler  immediately   round   three- fourths   of  the 
se,  wherein  he  planted  and  tended  a  "  garden 
Miss  Helen,"  as  he  said,  having  too  much 
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native  delicacy  to  let  it  appear  that  he  was  aware 
the  mother  needed  it  most.  Insignificant  as  dmy 
might  seem,  great  was  the  comfort  of  these  litde 
plate-bandes  to  Mrs.  Marlowe,  and  the  soft  per- 
fumes of  her  sweet-peas,  her  pinks,  and  her  mf- 
nonette  had  more  than  once  shed  balm  upon  her 
thoughts  as  she  sat  on  summer  evenings  at  her 
window  all  alone.  After  her  boys  were  al 
^'  placed,"  times,  as  I  said,  bettered  somewhat  a 
a  material  point  of  view  for  "  poor  Mrs.  Geoijie,* 
and  the  first  person  who  perceived  this  was  M 
now  known  by  the  name  of  "  Old  Hazel,"  or  as 
the  country  people  familiarly  termed  him, "  Did 
Hazzle."  Joe  had  a  helper  awarded  to  him  in  the 
shape  of  his  own  nephew,  and  he  now%  relaxing 
somewhat  from  his  former  labours,  directed  and 
presided  over  the  exertions  of  this  youngster.  The 
consequence  was  a  considerable  increase  of  neat- 
ness in  the  outward  appearance  of  Willow  Barn, 
which  at  the  period  I  allude  to  might  reallj  h^ 
said  to  be  touUa-fait  soign^. 

As  Mr.  Marlowe  and  Waldemar  drove  through 
the  gate,  the  sun  was  just  setting  behind  them, 
and  the  mossy  lawn  in  front  of  "old  madam's 
thatch,"  as  it  was  irreverently  called  by  the  pea- 
santry, was  bathed  in  a  soft  bright  glow.  The 
birds  were  twittering  amongst  the  boughs,  and  a 
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disorderly  thrush  was  protesting  with  all  the  liquid 
music  of  his  voice  against  such  early  hours, 
whilst  at  a  little  distance  came  from  the  home- 
wartWriven  cow,  a  low  and  gentle  "  moo^^^  as  little 
children  love  to  call  it.  The  pendant  branches 
rf  the  willow  upon  the  border  of  the  stream  full 
io  the  sunlight  looked,  as  the  vagrant  breeze 
swayed  them  to  and  fit),  as  though  they  were 
dropping  threads  of  gold  into  the  water,  and  here 
and  there  a  bee  buzzed  forth  his  evening  song, 
Attracted  by  the  fi-agrance  of  the  flowers  in 
**  Helen's  garden."  It  was  altogether  a  scene  of 
peaoefulness,  and  this  first  view  of  that  unrivalled 
thing — ^unrivalled  and  \mique  even  without  the 
aid  of  riches  to  adorn  it  —  an  English  home^ 
struck  Waldemar  in  a  way  he  was  not  prepared 
for. 

They  were  received  at  the  door  by  Helen  and 
ker  mother ;  and  the  irrepressible  delight  with 
which  the  latter  welcomed  her  husband,  had  in 
rt  something  so  very  womanly,  so  genuinely,  help- 
fesly  feminine,  that  Monsieur  de  Falkenburg 
wuld  not  avoid  being  touched  by  it. 

Mrs.  Marlowe  was  now  seven  and  forty,  and 
still  in  spite  of  advancing  years,  of  an  eminently 
interesting  appearance.  Her  tall,  slender  figure 
^^  youthful  yet ;  and,  however  faded,  the  traces 
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of  former  beauty  were  unmistakeaUe  even  nov 
upon  her  face  You  saw  how  very  lovely  ahe 
must  have  been,  and  how  strong  was  the  likencs 
borne  to  her  by  her  niece.  Lilian's  fnultlesft  b^ 
tores  were  her  aunt's;  but  although,  perfaapii 
there  might  not  be  much  more  evidence  of  brit 
liant  intellect  in  one  countenance  than  in  the  other, 
there  was  a  something  in  the  expression  of  Mn. 
Marlowe's  face,  that  you  might  have  sought  fir 
vainly  in  Miss  Cameron's.  Waldemar  had  not 
been  an  hour  at  Willow  Bam,  before  the  mother 
had  taught  him  to  understand  the  daughter  better, 
and  many  little  mysteries  in  Helen's  character 
were  explained  to  him  by  the  easily  deciphered 
amiabilities  of  her  parent 

For  several  days  before  Mr.  Marlowe's  arrivili 
Helen  had  been  occupied  in  "  revising  and  correct' 
ing  "  her  mother's  wardrobe,  and  in  giving,  above 
all,  especial  attention  to  the  important  matter  rf 
head-gear.  "  Poor  Mrs.  Greorge"  in  her  desire 
to  appear  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage  ia  her 
husband's  eyes  (more  particularly,  too,  as  he  wis 
accompanied  by  a  stranger),  had  ransacked  draweis, 
presses  and  bandboxes  without  end,  for  things 
which  were  the  fashion  some  twenty  years  befoif ; 
and  beyond  all  others,  certain  winged  caps  maDtt- 
iacturod  by  the  famous  Madame  Maradan  Carsoo 
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self,  and  presented  to  his  wife  by  the  ''  re- 
Qed  rake*'  a  few  months  before  Helen's  birth, 
aed  to  be  the  object  of  her  most  decided  appro- 
UL  Did  Helen  guess  what  was  passing  in 
mother's  mind  at  this  moment,  and,  all  dilBFer- 

of  age  and  relative  position  disappearing, 
me  woman  devine  the  secrets  of  the  other  ? 
low  not ;  birt  Helen,  newer  from  fashion's 
ol  than  her  long-secluded  parent,  watched  ovot 
atter's  adornments  as  though  the  ties  connect- 
them  had  beea  exactly  reversed ;  and  l)eneath 
n's  tasteful  fingers  Madame  Maradan's  caps 

transformed,  and  their  bows,  laces  and 
ITS  so  twisted  and  pulled,  that  at  last  they 
dtuted  very  graceftd  coiffures,  and  really  har- 
ised  becomingly  with  the  faded  remains  of 
Marlowe's  once  delicate  beauty.  But  Helen 
I  not  watch  so  narrowly  as  to  prevent  every 
mistake  bom  of  her  mother's  anxious  wish  to 
e*  Hardly  had  Mr.  Marlowe  (the  business  of 
ilet  rigorously  attended  to),  been  seated  in  the 
iog-room  waiting  for  dinner  to  be  announced, 
after  one  or  two  preliminary  sniffings,  indi- 
3  of  unequivocal  irritation  on  the  part  of  his 
»ry  organs. 

God !  Mrs.   Marlowe !"    exclaimed  he 
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with  elegant  disgust,  *^  what  is  that  very  dradU 

smeU?" 

I 

'*  Smell,  George  ?  indeed  I  smell  nothing;  p»l 
haps  the  dinner :  just  see,  Helen,  dear,  yiMiBi 
the  passage  door  is  shut."  | 

''  That  is  not  it,"  rejoined,  peevishly,  Mr.  M» 
lowe ;  "  the  boiling  of  cabbage,  or  fiying  of  onioak 
would  be  more  tolerable ;  it  is  a  positively  wutj 
smell,  and  makes  one  fed  quite  faint.  I  nvish 
would  open  the  other  window,  Helen." 

His  wife  flew  to  do  so  at  once,  and  in 
dropped  a  handkerchief,  bordered  with  very  bitti 
imitation  lace,  upon  her  husband's  knees. 

He  started. 

"  Why,  this  is  the  very  thing  itself,"  he  suit 
denly  cried,  pointing  to  the  innocent  cambric  ^ 
abhorrence  ;  "  take  it,  hide  it,  throw  it  away,  fa 
heaven's  sake.  Faugh  !  quelle  horreur  !  whrt 
did  you  get  such  an  atrocity  ?" 

"  Poor  Mrs.  George"  indeed  !  it  was  a  bottle  rfj 
muguet  he  had  sent  her  down,  as  he  pas»] 
through  London,  eighteen  years  ago,  when  h 
escorted  his  son  Jem  to  school ;  she  had  treasurti 
it  up  ever  since.  When  she  blushingly  confessn 
its  name : 

"  Muguet !"  echoed  "  dear  George"  (shewouU 
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^ways  call  him  so,  though  he   rarely  ever  now 

^^aHed  her  "  Mary")  "  never  heard  of  such  a  thing 

^  my  life,  you   should  really   tiu'o   away   your 

Ittid  (as  if  she  had  one  !),  depend  upon  it  she  has 

been  scenting  your  handkerchief  with  tuberose-oil, 

or  huile  au  jasmin,  or  some  such  infernal  concoc- 

,  titm.     No,  really,  my  dear  Mrs.  Marlowe,  it   is 

r«oo   horrid;"   and    unnoticing  the  real  pain  his 

\  .wife  was  suffering   all   the   while,    the  exquisite 

I  personage    soothed    his  offended  nostrils  by  the 

[Application  of  his  own  handkerchief,  redolent  of 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which    Falkenburg    offered     his    arm    to    Mrs. 
Harlowe,  there  was  a  shade  of  almost  tender  re- 
;  ipect 

"  Who  is  your  *  page  ?' "  inquired  Mr.  Marlowe 
^en  they  were  seated  round  the  neatly-spread, 
comfortable  dining-table,  and  as  he  uttered  the 
words  he,  with  languid  superciliousness,  glanced 
ttrough  his  lorgnon  at  the  retreating  figure  of  a 
rustic  youth,  specially  attired  "  for  this  occasion," 
r    ^  a  very  decidedly  incoherent  suit  of  livery. 

"  Oh,  dear  George,"  said,   deprecatingly,  Mrs. 
ilarlowe,  "  he  can  hear  you :  he  is  such  a  good 
*>oy !  it  is  yoimg  Lucas,  Joe  Hazel's  nephew." 
Strenuously  had  Helen  begged,  with  the  good 
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sense  which  characterized  her,  that  her  mother 
should  not  transmogrify  "  young  Lucas"  into  i 
liveried  henchman,  but  her  counsel  and  request  hid 
in  this  instance  been  unheeded;  Mrs.  Marion 
was  so  afraid  lest  her  husband  should  be  annojfdi 
at  being  served  at  table  before  a  stranger,  by  Snsm, 
the  housemaid,  that  she  insisted  upon  **  surprising 
him  by  a  footboy,  and  would  have  both  Lucas  ani 
the  livery. 

Now  Mr.  Marlowe  looked  upon  himself  as  i 
little  belonging  to  the  community  bearing  \k 
name,  that  no  esprit  de  corps  prompted  him  ti 
throw  a  veil  over  what  struck  him  as  absurditiei 
at  Willow  Barn  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  wished  eveiy- 
body  to  feel  he  was  not  '*one  of  them,"  aai 
thought  he  proved  this  best  by  laughing  tbe 
loudest  at  anv  little  domestic  disaster.  Mr.  Mtf* 
lowe  was  neither  a  cruel  nor  even  an  ill-naturd 
man,  but  he  was  a  very  fine  gentleman^  and  became 
unmerciful  from  vanity. 

It  is  astonishing  how  very  far  the  fieict  of  be«f 
Vifine  gentleman  may  lead  a  man,  especially  if  hi 
be  poor,  towards  forgetting  that  he  is  a  gentleoiM 
at  all.  Mr.  Marlowe  proved  the  truth  of  this,  lif 
his  comments  upon  the  repast  it  had  cost  his  wift 
no  small  pains  and  expense  (compared  with  her 
means)  to  set  before  him.      The  only  fauk  ti* 
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an  had  been  guilty  of  (and  this  Helen 
long  to  prevent),  was  the  attempt  to 
»  her  husband's  acquired  tastes,  to  go  out 
y  into  his.  If  she  had  let  Jane  Miller, 
who  for  so  many  years  had  ruled  over 
kitchen  in  peace,  stick  to  her  '^  plain 
boil,"  and  fruit  pies,  Mrs.  Marlowe 
'e  been  sure  of  excellence  in  simplicity, 
escaped  the  coimtless  "  hits"  so  hard  to 
r  pretentions.  As  it  was,  the  ragouts 
-be  French  dishes  (which  were  a  decided 
drew  down  upon  her  the  redoubted 
of  Cokey  Shield  himself,  invoked  at 
ent  with  as  little  taste  as  feeling  by  her 

are  those  mahogany-coloiu*ed  confec- 
ped  Mr.  Marlowe,  as  the  dessert  was  put 
;able. 

e-cakes !"  rejoined  "  poor  Mrs.  George" 
suddenly  radiant,  for  this  time,  at  least, 
re  de  son  fait ;  "  orange  cheese-cakes !" 
owe  had  been,  when  they  married,  so 
^  fond  of  orange  cheese-cakes,  that  he 
content  to  dine  without  them), 
.te  was  passed  to  the  master  of  the  house. 
\ !"  said  he,  with  delicate  disdain,  and  an 
ing  gesture  of  his  white  hand. 
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"  Oh,  George  !"  murmured  his  wife,  "  yoi 
80  fond  of  them  once  !" 

Helen,  who  had,  daring  the  whole  diimep 
tried  to  turn  off  the  edge  of  h^  Mbs^i 
jests,  was  really  hurt  by  this  last  stroke,  ft 
had  witnessed  the  almost  child-like  joy  of  he 
mother,  as  with  her  own  hands  she  had  thi 
morning  made  the  now  so-despised  cheese^a 

Waldemar  might  have  a  great  many  d 
he  might  be  proud,  haughty,  arrogant,  c 
some  even,  and  wayward:  very  disagrees 
deed  at  times,  but  never  upon  any  occasu 
he  fine;  never  had  he  known  what  " 
meant.  He  caught  Helen's  look,  and  fel 
angry  with  her  father. 

"  You  will  leave  the  more  for  me,"  s 
laughing,  as  he  boldly  transferred  two  chees 
to  his  plate.     "  I  adore  cheese-cakes." 

Mr.  Marlowe's  aristocratical  features  wo 
peculiar  expression  with  which  some  peopl 
how   to  accompany   the    simple    words, 
differ;"  and  which  seems  to  add  thereto, 
may  like  acorns !" 

Waldemar  was  determined  to  have  the 
it  now,  and  accordingly,  firing  off  a  good 
twelve-pounder   of  a  lie  at  once,   he   con 
floored  his  opponent  with  a 
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"  Sorry  for  you,  my  dear  Sir;  but  I  should  have 
3fught  you  mieux  inform^.     Why,  are  you  not 

rare    that    Prince  M (naming    the    most 

nowned  of  Parisian  gourmands)  has  declared  the 
lan  unfit  to  dine  with  Christians,  who  should  not 
le  able  at  once  to  distinguish  a  cheese-cake  made 
€  biscuit-powder,  from  one  made  with  potato- 
KBeaL  Ah !  mon  cher  Monsieur  Marlowe,  I  did 
not  think  you  so  arrier^;'  and  he  helped  himself 
to  some  more. 

"No!  Really?"  said  Mr.  Marlowe,  "very 
Mrange !  Well,  ITl  try  one :  biscuit-powder,  of 
muse?"  he  added,  as  the  first  morsel  disappeared 
down  his  throat.  "  Rather  nice,  I  think ;  de- 
fadedly  nice ;  I'll  take  another,  Helen." 

The  look  Waldemar  got  from  Helen,  was  such 
IM  would  have  more  than  repaid  any  service  ;  and 
tte  remainder  of  the  evening  passed  oflF  pleasantly 
enough.  * 

The  next  morning,  between  ten  and  eleven, 
Hmnds  were  audible  of  Mr.  Marlowe's  rising  (he 
liated  early  hours).  He  opened  his  dressing-room 
loor,  and  the  following  short  dialogue  took  place 
»etween  Susan  and  her  master : 

"  Who  did  it  ?" 

"  *Twas  Lucas,  Sir." 

"  D — ^n  Lucas !" 
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Then  followed  a  noise  as  of  somel 
down,  and  the  words,  ''  Odious  little  rascal 
engulphed  in  the  closing  dap  of  a  door. 

Mrs.  Marlowe  was,  as  ever,  on  the  watc 
as  Susan  came  down  the  stairs  into  the  1: 
found  her  mistress  tremblingly  anxious  to  ( 

the  cause  of  the  discontent. 

« 

Lucas  had  been  putting  blacking  ovi 
Marlowe's  varnished  boots ! 

As  Waldemar  came  in  from  a  walk  I 
taken  before  breakfast,  not  knowing  hi 
exactly,  he  passed  by  the  kitchen  door. 
Marlowe  was  at  that  instant  emerging  f 
hurriedly,  and  without  p>erceiving  her  guesi 
was  behind  her,  she  called  Susaa  in  a  low 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  put  somethir 
was  holding  in  her  own  hand  under  the 
maid's  apron. 

"  Say  you  did  them,  Susan,"  whispered 
"  and  that  you  will  mind  nothing  ever  happ 
them  again." 

"  But  a  propos  de  quoi,  did  you  so  in 
atelv  discover  the  devotion  of  Mrs.  Marlowe 
husband  ?"  asked,  one  day  (j^ears  after),  Max 
stein  of  his  friend,  when  they  were  talking 
the  visit  of  the  latter  to  Willow  Barn. 

"  A  propos  de  bottes/'  said  Waldemar. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

•*  But  don't  you  think,  dear  George,  that  it 
may  be  imprudent  to  let  such  a  very  handsome 
youn^  man  be  so  much  with  our  Helen  ?"  asked 
I^rs.  Marlowe  of  her  spouse,  a  day  or  two  after 
die  arrival  of  the  latter  at  Willow  Barn. 

**  Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  was  the  reply, 
•*  he  is  not  thinking  of  her,  and  I  can  answer  for 
her  not  thinking  of  him.  You  don't  know  what 
Helen  is ;  she  will  commit  no  imprudence,  depend 
upon  it.  You  should  hear  your  sister  speak  of 
her :  almost  the  last  time  I  saw  her  she  said  to 
me  :  *  You  need  never  be  alarmed  for  Helen — she 
vnH  never  do  anything  foolish.'  " 

**  And  did  Eliza  say  that?"  asked  Mrs.  Mar- 
lowe ;  "  well,  it  is  odd  to  be  sure ;  and  I  should 
have  thought — ^but,  if  Eliza  said  so — " 

"  Ah,  no  fear  for  Helen  !"  interposed  Mr.  Mar- 
V)we,  with  a  smile,  "  Falkenburg  is  not  rich." 

VOL.  II.  o 
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"  Well,  of  course,  you  know  best,  dear  George," ; 
said  his  wife,  completely  traDquillized ;  "  and  EKa 
can't  be  mistaken."  I 

Like  most  women  of  such  an  eminently  affeO'  | 
tionatc  nature,  Mrs.  Marlowe  was  humble  to  a 
extraordinary  degree,  and  there  were  in  the  woiU 
two  persons  to  whom  she  invariably  sacrificed  il 
her  own  opinions — her  husband  and  her  astff, 
Lady  Marlowe.  "  Eliza,"  in  everything  connects 
with  the  science  of  the  world,  had  always  appeawdj 
to  her  perfectly  infallible,  and  she  would  as  litde 
have  (h'eamt  of  combatting  one  of  her  sentences^ 
unless  backed  therein  by  "  dear  George,"  as  she 
would  have  ventured  upon  high  treason,  opt^nly 
and  at  once. 

"  If  vou  arc  so  anxious  to  learn  all  about  the 
breed  of    Forest   ponies,"    said    Mr.    Marlowe  to  I 
WaklcniJir,  when  the  whole  party  were  assembWl 

round   the  breakfast-table ;   "  vou  had  better  ridel 

*'  I 

over  to  Wilmcrton  ;  the  man  at  the  farm  theit^ 
pusses  for  having  the  finest  breed  in  all  the! 
count  rv." 

''  Ride  ?"  said  Helen,  laugliingly,  as  she  prt 
some  green  tea  into  a  small  teapot  for  her  father's 
sole  and  expri'ss  use ;  *'  but  whiit  on,  papa  ?" 

''Why,  Helen,  dear,"  obseiTcd  her  mothiT,  "1 
liave  been  thinking  of  Tom  Biggins's  mare — y^ 
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HOW  Tom  never  uses  her  since  his  accident ;  thev 
&y,  indeed,  he  wont  be  able  to  get  on  her  for  the 
ext  fortnight,  and  I  dare  say,  if  Joe  Hazel  was  to 
o  to  him  with  my  compliments,  that,  for  such  an 
q)erienced  rider  as  the  Baron,  he  would — " 

"  Oh !  he,  Uke  everybody  else,  will  do  anything 
»r  'your  compliments,'  mamma;  so  I  will  go 
ad  tell  Joe  at  once,"  and  Helen  tripped  off,  and 
ime  back  a  moment  after  to  superintend  the 
usiness  of  the  breakfast. 

And  very  nice  it  was  to  see  her  at  her  work  as 
residing  divinity  over  tea  and  toast.  All  was  so 
eat  about  her :  the  wavy  bandeaux  of  her  braided 
air  shone  lustrously ;  her  redingote  of  pale  grey 
iousseline  laine  fitted  her  like  a  uniform,  and 
pon  it  the  flat-stiffened  cambric  collar  and 
lanchettes  lay  in  spotless  brilliancy,  whilst  her 
^arisian  apron  of  black-watered  silk,  trimmed  with 
icc  (a  gift  of  Lady  Trenmore's)  was  coquettish  in 
he  extreme.  Seated  behind  the  hissing  urn,  her 
air  fingers  wandering  daintily  fi'om  cup  to  cup,  or 
ler  pretty  neck  advanced  so  as  to  peer  inquisitively 
nto  the  steamy  depths  of  the  tea-pot  and  sc-c 
vhether  it  wore  sutiiciontly  fuU,  Helen  looked 
ibout  as  enviable  a  little  wife  as  a  man  mifrht 
iesire. 

Falkv'ulmrg,  apparently  taken  \ip  with  the  study 

o  2 
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of  the  Marlowe  crest  upon  his  teap^poon,  vnloAiA 
Helen  with  feelings  that  were  daify  beooming 
more  imperious,  and  more  imaooountaUe  to 
himself.  The  whole  scene,  too,  was  new  to  UOi 
nor  could  he  understand  why  the  thousand  fitde 
''appliances"  of  homely  comfort  around  should 
afford  him  such  pleasing  solace,  such  rq)06e. 
Repose !  why  he  neither  liked  nor  needed  it-' 
never  sought  for  it,  and  yet,  it  had  visited  bin 
unasked,  and  he  was  content. 

From  the  dining-room  you  could  step  out  upoo 
the  lawn,  and  through  the  open  window  there 
came  all  manner  of  sweet  scents,  wafted  fiom 
hedge  and  meadow,  whilst  the  low  hum  of  thf 
insect  tribe  animated  the  still  air  with  its  soft 
monotonous  melody.  Whatever  might  be  tbe 
season,  the  temperature,  or  the  hour,  nothing 
could  ever  induce  Mr.  Marlowe  to  breakfast  vith" 
out  a  fire.  He  did  not  like  dining  without  one; 
but,  as  to  the  morning's  meal,  he  alledged  that  be 
was  never  warm  until  he  had  taken  "  his  W, 
and  that  the  process  of  internal  warming  ^ 
never  complete  unless  accompanied  at  the  saB* 
time  by  the  sight  of  external  heat.  Besides  tW 
(unknown  to  Cokey  Shield !)  he  must  have  cruifr 
pets  all  the  year  round ;  it  was  an  eccentricity » 
his,  perhaps  his  only  one.     Jane  Miller,  lucidly* 
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w  how  to  make  them  very  well,  but  they  had 
)ekept  hot  and  moist  during  breakfast  time, 
Mr.  Marlowe  {par  parenthese)  never  allowed 
one  but  himself  to  offer  them  to  the  persons 
'i&aty  because  by  this  means  he  was  secure  of 
"middle  ones,"  the   very  hottest,   and   most 

St 

Vhite  as  snow,  and  slippery  as  a  '*  slide,"  was 
wdl-calendered  damask  doth  upon  the  table, 
you  might  have  seen  yourself  in  the  polished 
ace  of  the  Wedgewood  china,  sprinkled  over 
1  sprigs  of  green.  Some  pieces  of  old  family 
e  were  still  in  existence  at  Willow  Bam ;  and 
urn,  whence  cloud  after  cloud  of  vapour  came 
%  puffing,  and  the  principal  tea-pot  (called 
iliarly  the  "  black  tea-pot,"  on  account  of  the 
Rir  of  the  leaf  it  contained),  the  uplifting  of 
ch  seemed  somewhat  trying  to  Helen's  wrist, 
c  both,  as  were  also  cream-jug  and  sugar-basin 
massy  silver,  and  of  shape  and  ornament  most 
fiishioned. 

Everything  had  such  a  cheerful  aspect  roimd 
t  Httle  breakfast  board  !  The  clear  water,  where- 
rere  lying  the  fat  butter  pats,  seemed  sparkling 
I  joy,  and  the  very  dew  upon  the  freshly- 
lered  mustard  and  cress  looked  gay.  The 
ey  lay  like  gold  on  the  bright  bosom  of  its 
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crystal  dish;  and  home's  own  special  perfaiM, 
the  true  incense  of  the  domestic  hearth,  breathd 
forth  from  the  new-made  bread.  The  ravs  of  the 
warm  sun  came  dancing  in  at  every  second,  \» 
ing  through  the  steam  from  the  urn  till  itlookii 
like  gold-dust,  making  the  dew  upon  the  nnistaid 
and  cress  prismatic,  bothering  the  flies  upon  tk 
honey,  tracing  arabesques  upon  the  crust  of  i 
pigeon-pie,  and  causing  a  large  grey  cat  upon  dx 
rug  to  blink  and  roll  itself  roimd,  burying  its  don 
between  its  fore-paws. 

Susan  came  to  say  that  Tom  Biggins  was  voy 
happy  to  oblige  her  mistress  in  any  way,  and  thiit 
Joe  Hazel  had  brought  the  mare. 

"  But  who  is  to  show  the  Baron  the  road  to 
Wilmcrton  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Marlowe. 

"  Why,  Helen,  to  be  sure,"  said  her  husband. 

"Upon  what,  papa?"  asked  Helen,  laughing; 
**  upon  a  broomstick  ?*' 

"  There's  Peggj^" 

"  Oh,  Peggy !  to  keep  up  with  the  great  gauiil 
legs  of  Tom  Biggins's  mare  !"  exclaimed  she. 

"  Well,  for  that  matter,"  suggested  her  father, 
"  I  have  no  doubt  Walter  Fotheringham  wouU 
lend  you  one  of  his  horses,  he  has  plenty  of  than." 

"Walter  Fotheringham!"  repeated  Helen, in « 
displeased  tone,  "  I  should  think  none  of  us  cm 
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'^^'<-pt  anything  from  him,  after  his  shocking  bc- 
'^viour  to  the  Carstons  1" 

**What   nonsense   you    talk!"   remarked   Mr. 

-Mariowe,  "I  am  going  over  to  dine  with  him 

to-day.      *  Behaviour   to   the    Carstons,    indeed ! 

wb\y  it  was  all  a  misunderstanding ;  and  since  her 

marriage  no   one   speaks  more   highly   of  Lady 

Trenmore  than  her  cousin,  Walter.*' 

**  Since  her  marriage !"  murmured  Helen,  with 
tfuUy  curling  lip. 

Oh,    yes!    indeed,   Helen   dear,"    whispered 
.    Marlowe,  "it  was  only  a  mere  misunder- 
standing— quite  a  mistake." 

"  A  little  more  this  way  if  you  please,  Mrs. 
Marlowe,"  said,  parenthetically,  her  husband, 
slightly  altering  the  position  of  his  wife's  chair. 

Mrs.  Marlowe  was  always  seated  so  as  to  throw 
her  shadow  over  the  grate,  as  "  dear  George" 
<»uld  not  bear  that  the  sunbeams  should  put  out 
the  fire,  and  would  not  tolerate  a  screen. 

**  Mistake  or  not,"  added  Helen,  continuing  the 
former  subject  of  conversation,  "I  will  have  no 
horse  of  Walter  Fotheringham's.  Peggj^  is  a 
frisky  old  soul,  and  I  dare  say  will  yet  help  one, 
at  a  pinch." 

Helen  here,  in  her  own  home,  was  a  very  diflPe- 
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rent  person  from  Helen  in  the  nudst  of  the  whiil- 
pool  of  fashionable  life ;  the  same  causes  for 
anxiety,  the  same  pin-pricks  were  not  oonstant^ 
recurring,  and  a  certain  portion  of  her  fbrmcr 
gaiety  tinged  Helen's  manner  and  conversation. 

"  And  pray,  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  said  she 
a  smile,  as  she  handed  him  a  cup  of  coffee,  ^ 
you,  too,   going   to  honour   the  lordly  haUs  d 
Fotheringham  with  your  presence  ?*' 

"He  pretends  he  is  not  personally  known 
Walter,  and  can't  go,"  said  Mr.  Marlowe,  com- 
menting  upon  Waldcmar's  negative  reply.  "Wall* 
came  here  yesterday  while  you  had  gone  to  shot 
the  Baron  I  don't  know  what,  and  so  the 
acquaintance  is  not  made." 

Helen  had  for  the  last  few  seconds  been  looking 
alternately  from  her  mother  to  Falkenburg,  and  it 
length,  turning  to  the  latter — "If  you  did  W 
know,"  said  she,  with  her  own  old  merry  hogk 
"  in  what  a  state  of  anxiety  is  my  dear  mother—" 
(At  this  moment,  Mrs.  Marlowe  frowned,  fretti4 
fussed  and  murmured  :  '  Helen  I  how  can  youf)  J 
from  thoughts  of  the  ennui  which  is  impendBf 
over  you,  and  of  your  forlorn  situation  betwea  • 
two — but  I,  you  know,  am  not  easily  frightened, 
and    therefore    I    have    already    carved  out  0 
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ipation  for  your  evening.  Mamma,  do  let 
dUne  early  and  take  him  to  see  Aaron 
rton." 

'A  pretty  amusement  to  be  sure!"  exclaimed 
.  Marlowe.  "  I  wish  you  joy,  mon  cher" 
*  There ;  you  see,  Helen  !"  whispered  Mrs. 
dowe,  quite  discouraged. 
"  Never  mind  papa,"  rejoined  the  laughing  girl. 
'*  Helen !"  cried  her  mother,  as  if  shocked  at 
h  an  enormity. 

'She  wants  to  show  you  an  old  unde  of  a 
tner,"  pursued  Mr.  Marlowe;  "a  modem 
aant  of  the  Danube." 

'  I  want  to  show  Monsieur  de  Falkenburg  what 
will  see  in  no  other  coimtry,"  retorted  Helen. 
'And  you  will  permit  me,"   said  Waldemar, 
D   rely   implicitly    on    Mademoiselle    H^^ne's 
^ent — ^we  are  old  friends,  you  know,  and  I 
i  readily  take  her  for  my  guide." 
Something,  not  in  the  words,  but  in  the  tone 
de  Helen  glad,  and  to  hide  the  colour  she  felt 
unting  to  her  cheek,  she  scrutinized  the  depths 
die  ''  black  tea-pot,"  which,  as  she  lifted  up  its 
pajflTed  all  its  steam  into  her  face. 
The  ride  to  Wilmerton  was  achieved,  but  in 
npaoy  with   the  Rev.   Mr.    Collins,  a  young 
ate,  who  called  at  Willow  Bam  after  breakfast. 
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and  offered  to  show  a  "  short  cut,"  by  whidi  thr 
demand   upon   Peggy's  energies    would  be  c«h 
siderably   diminished.      To    say    the    truth, 
Reverend  Nicholas  ( "  young  Nick"  as  Hden  hidj 
been  sometimes  used  saucily  to  entitle  him) 
glad  of  any  pretext  for  passsing  a  few  hours  i 
Miss  Marlowe's  company,  and  doubly  desirous 
preventing  her  from  passing  them  alone  in 
society  of  any  one  else. 

When  they  returned,  Mr.  Marlowe  had  gone 
Fotheringham  in  a  phaeton  Sir  Walter 
despatched  to  fetch  his  guest.  After  dinner, 
little  party  set  out  upon  their  visit,  Mrs.  Marl 
leaning  upon  Waldemar's  arm,  and  Helen  pursuing 
the  independent  and  erratic  course  suggested  bf 
her  own  ideas,  or  the  little  incidents  of  the  route; 
now  stopping  to  gather  wild  flowers  along  tb 
hedges,  or  poke  her  nose  into  their  thorny  recessci 
to  ascertain  the  existence  of  old  birds'  nests; 
nibbling,  from  time  to  time,  at  "  hips  and  havs," 
she  tore  from  their  parent  branches,  or  foDowiif 
for  a  few  paces  the  lazy  flight  of  a  tiger-moth; 
humming  thereby  all  the  while  snatches  rf 
unconnected  melodies.  In  the  familiar  haunts  of 
her  childhood's  home,  Helen  Marlowe  had  become 
onc(^  more  a  child,  and  childishly  happy  did  sta 
feel,  she  scarce  knew  why.     Then  would  she  staml 
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;  and,  growing  more  serious,  watch  the  two 
■es  before  her,  as  they  trod  leisurely  across  the 
5,  sunny  with  the  sun's  last  lingering  light; 
even  this  seriousness  was  pleasant.  It  was  so 
^htfiil  to  see  her  own  dear  mother  resting  on 

arm  !       Her  mother  and  her  — .      She  did 

yet    quite   syllable   the   word,   but   she  felt 
inctively  sure  that  it  would  be  so. 
rheir  way,  on  quitting  Willow  Bam,  lay  across 

meadows  at  the  end  of  the  lawn,  which  were 
ched  by  a  little  bridge  thrown  across  the  trout 
earn,  at  the  side  opposite  to  the  filbert  walk. 
lence,  they  proceeded  through  a  track  of  forest 
nd,  and  after  climbing  up  a  gentle  eminence,  all 
bree  seated  themselves  upon  the  trunk  of  a  felled 
lee  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  distant  scene, 
illuminated  by  the  pale  gold  of  the  sinking  sun. 

"Do  you  remember  the  view  from  the  hill 
ibove  the  Karlsbourg  ?"  asked  Falkenburg, 
addressing  Helen. 

"I  should  think  so,  indeed,"  was  the  reply — 
**  never  was  anything  half  so  magnificent !" 

"  I  was  thinking  that  this  resembled  it  a 
little — "     Helen's  look  interrupted  him. 

"  This !"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  are  dreaming — I 
m  fond  enough  of  my  home  scenery,  but  I 
moot  go  the  length  of  comparing  it  with  certain 
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spots  upon  the  banks   of  the    Rhine,   with- 
Helen  hesitated,  for   her  heart   said,   ^'witfa 
terrace  at  the  Falcon*s  Nest,"  and,  at  the  enc 
a  second ;  "  with  the  view  you  mention  firom 
hill   behind   the   Karlsbourg,  for  instance.    C 
dearest     mamma  !"     she    added,     with     sodi 
enthusiasm,  ''  what  would  I  give  that  you  oo 
see    that — ^it    is    so    splendid!     There    can 
nothing  like  it  in  the  whole  world  !" 

^'  There's  Fotheringham !"  said  Mrs.  Mario^ 
half  abstractedly,  pointing  to  the  dim  outline  o 
building  scarcely  visible  in  the  distance. 

The  eves  of  Waldemar  and  Helen  met.  B 
had  alike  comprehended  "  poor  Mrs.  George." 
few  moments  after,  all  three  rose,  and  oontirn 
their  walk.  After  emerging  from  the  shadow 
the  wood,  they  traversed  a  heath,  and  as  tl 
entered  a  long,  narrow  lane,  the  broad  fair  &oe 
an  August  moon  was  shining  through  1 
branches  of  the  tall  trees  at  each  side  and  silveri 
over  the  pebbles  on  the  road.  Mrs.  Marlowe  n 
deeply  engaged  in  a  conversation  with  Waldenn 
who  was  descanting  upon  the  false  judgefflen 
of  people  generally  in  regard  to  individii 
character,  and  ingeniously  framing  paradoxic 
propositions  concerning  "worldly  men,"  "^tis6 
and  "  rakes,"  which  captiued  his  listener's  va 
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t.  Mrs.  Marlowe  had  never  quite  made  up 
mind,  since  the  adventure  of  the  cheese-cakes, 
3  ^vhether  she  was  not  a  little  bit  annoyed  with 
isieur  de  Falkenburg  for  having,  upon  that 
ision,  so  palpably  proved  "  dear  George"  to  be 
the  wrong,  but  the  development  of  his  present 
dioDS  and  ideas  quite  put  her  at  her  ease,  and 
(  was  positively  sure  now  that  he  was  a  very 
igbtfiil  person. 

Towards  its  lower  extremity,  the  lane  opened 
>n  a  common,  and  gave  to  view  a  large  pond 
ich  seemed,  as  it  lay  in  the  moonlight,  to  be 
king  repose  from  the  torments  inflicted  upon  it 
iring  the  day  hours  by  wallowing  ducks, 
ckling  geese  and  children  with  cock  boats. 
**  Oh !  the  old  pond !"  said  Helen,  joyously. 
How  often  I  have  sat  there  for  hours,  while 
led  was  watching  the  evolutions  of  that  eternal 
hip  poor  dear  Grandpapa  Castlemere  had  given 
lim." 

"Do  you  remember  having  once  fallen  in?" 
iymied  her  mother. 

"To  be  sure  I  do,"  answered  she ;  "  that  was 
4e  origin  of  my  acquaintance  with  Aaron  Bur- 
•d,  by  whose  kitchen  fire  my  clothes  were  dried, 
liilst  I  was  wrapped  up  in  the  blankets  of  Lucy 
Urton's   bed,  and  forced,   I  remember  well  by 
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Aaron  himself,  to  swallow  a  great  glass  full  of  hot 
spiced  ale." 

Thus  conversing,  the  three  reached  a  gate  lead-j 
ing  through  a  small  garden  to  a  cottage,  behind] 
which  rose  loftily  the  shadow  of  barn,  dove  col;j 
and  towering  ricks. 

**  Down,  Neptune !"  said  Helen  to  a  huge 
who  sprang  forwards  with  a  loud  bark.     "  Doni 
you  know  mc,  Sir?      \Miy,  Lucy  Burton,'*  si 
added,    as,    attracted  by  the  sound   of  voices, 
female  tigure  opened  the  cottage  door  and  st( 
in  the  broad,  bright  glare  sent  forth   by  the  well-] 
fed  fire  within.     "  Lucy  Burton,  here  is  Xeptumj 
taking  me  for  a  thief !" 

*'  Oh  !  father,  father !"  cried  the  gbrl,  joN-fuDjrJ 
before  even  welcoming  the  new  comers;  "here^ 
be  the  ladies  from  Willow  Barn!" 

But  I  will  now  rather  let  Widdemar  hiras 
d(\scribe  to  you  Aaron  Burton,  as  he  did  in  a] 
letter  written  two  days  later  to  Max  Eberstdn. 
It  may  at  the  same  time  serve  also  to  explain  thei 
changes  worked  in  him  upon  certain  points.  After 
relating  many  details  we  are  acquainted  with,  the 
Irtter  ran  thus : 

''1  was  struck  wii!i  the  appearance  of  all 
riround  nie,  but  most  oi'  all  with  the  man  himself. 
^^^Lcns  of  order  wire  ever\ where,  and  labour,  with 
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plenty,  the  fruit  and  consequence  of  both.  WTien 
mre  entered,  the  evening  meal  was  just  ended,  and 
the  fanner  had  opened  his  Bible  to  read,  as  I 
found,  a  chapter  to  his  grand-daughter  before  re- 
tiring to  rest  The  book  was  lying  open  upon 
his  knee ;  and  before  he  rose  he  closed  and  depo- 
<sted  it  reverentially  upon  a  table  beside  him, 
^.then  rising,  he  advanced  to  welcome  us.  I  wish 
T  could  describe  to  you  this  man,  Max. 
He  was  tall  and  portly  as  some  of  thosc^  patri- 
archs we  see  represented  in  the  pictures  of  tlie 
early  German  school ;  erect  and  free  in  his 
movements  as  a  Swiss  mountaineer,  but  with  a 
certain  expression  of  severity  and  kindness 
mixed  that  I  have  seen  no  where  else.  You 
might  swear  that,  in  his  whole  existence,  he  had 
never  taken  anything  lightly,  and  that  all  his  life 
had  been  serious. 

•*  He  was  very  well  pleased  to  see  a  foreigner, 
and  talked  to  me  of  Germany  and  Holland,  in  an 
agricultural  point  of  view,  with  remarkable  good 
sense.  He  had  had  a  son,  as  I  discovered,  who 
was  something  on  board  a  merchant  vessel,  and 
had  several  times  been  at  Il^imburg  and  Bremen  ; 
and  from  this  son's  letters,  and  from  l)ooks,  he 
had  acquired  a  good  many  notions  of  matters  as 
they  really  are  in  Northern  Germany.     I  found 
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considerable  difficulty  in  making  him  imderstafii 
that  I  neither  knew  nor  cared  for  what  migbtfil^ 
in  those  parts,  nor  could  in  any  way  cooaak  to 
regard  a  Prussian,  Saxon,  or  Hanoverian  as  a} 
fellow-countryman.    He  shook  his  head,  as  thon^ 
he  thought  that  but  a  sorry  state  of  things ;  ani 
we  got  upon  English  politics,  where,  T  confess,  be 
astonished  me,  by  the  extent  of  his  informatian, 
the  clearness  of  his  reasoning^  and  the  force  d 
his  practical  good  sense.     What  a  country,  Mii; 
where  such  men  as  this  form  a  vast  proportion  f£\ 
the  population !     I  have  admired  this  race,  as  I 
told  you,  in  their  commercial  and  political  activity; 
but  I  think  I  see  now  what  they  mean  by  *  QU 
En<j:laud.'     The  Austrians  alone,  amongst  all  the 
(*ontint>ntid  tribes,  have  something  analogous  to 
this ;  and  I  have  seen  in  the  pro\inces,  along  the 
£nns,  peasant-farmers,  and  yeomen,  whom  I  coaU 
compare  to  Aaron  Burton.      For  three  hundred  ■ 
years  his  family  have  farmed  the  same  land,  finom 
the  same  race  of  landlords.     The  present  descend- 
ant and  proprietor  of  the  estate,  a  certain  }b. 
Thornton,  is,  like  his  ancestors,  untitled  (this  is 
what  we  cannot  understand) ;  yet  few  peers  €i  the 
realm   can  boast   of   nobler   extraction.      When 
Aaron  speaks  of  his  landlord,  it  is  with  a  specieB 
of  respect  that  is  w*  >rth  analysing :  it  is  not  tiie 
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^fvile  acknowledgment  of  superiority  resident  in 
iQere  birth  or  wealth ;  it  is  a  wise  sense  of  the 
pDpo*  order  of  things ;  a  deference  to  the  consti- 
Mon  of  society,  which,  largely  paid  to  others, 
ttables  him,  in  his  own  sphere,  to  assert  a  digni- 
fied   independence,    whereof   we    can    form    no 
notion.     You  see  that,  with  him,  respect,  mani- 
fested in  one  individual  instance,  is  merely  a  par- 
ticular form  of  the  respect  he  pays  to  all  things 
respectable, — beginning  by  a  most  pious  devotion 
to  the  great  and  universal  Ordainer. 

^  Helen  was  right  (she  always  is) :  she  said  she 
would  show  me  what  no  other  country  could  pro- 
duce ;  and  she  has  done  so. 

*'  I  cannot  tell  you  the  impression  this  man  has 
made  upon  me,  Max.     I   have  never  yet  seen 
among  the  great  ones  of  this  earth,  the  being  who 
diould  dare  inspire  me  with  a  feeling  of  shame ; 
yet,  as  I  looked  at  this  venerable  old  man,  and 
;.  thought  of  his  long  life  of  honest  toil  and  purity, 
of  the  number  of  well-trained,  dutiful  sons  and 
grandsons  he   had  given  to   the  service  of  his 
ooantry   and  his   God;    of  the   many  blessings 
breathed  upon  his  grey  hairs,  by  rising  generations, 
whom  he  had  kept  free  from  wrong ;  of  the  un- 
troubled conscience,  and   untainted   mind;    as  I 
reflected  upon  all  this,  I  thought  I  should  be  sorry, 
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nay,  more,  ashamed !  that  he  should  know  oertadn 
passages  in  the  lives  of  such  as  you  and  I ! 

/'  Aaron  is  now  seventy-six,  and  bis  firm  step^ 
and  the  bright  glance  of  his  dear  blue  eye,  qteak 
to  nothing  beyond  the  prime  of  life.  What  shiD 
we  be  at  his  age  ?  Never  tell  me  that  his  un- 
swerving adherence  to  the  Right,  the  unoompnv- 
misingly,  absolutely  Right,  has  not  mainly  eoo- 
tributed  to  this  strong  health  of  body  and  spiiiti. 
Call  me  preacher,  if  you  will,  Max;  bat  this 
peasant  has  much  moved  me. 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  the  reverential 
way  in  which  he  alluded  to  his  wife,  whom  he  lort 
some  ten  years  since.  It  honours  women  to  be  so 
spoken  of,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  some  women  in 
this  country,  if  well  studied,  might  convert  many  a 
heathen  in  the  matter  of  feminine  worth.  Two 
women,  neither  of  whom  is  Helen,  have  done  that 
work  for  me.  I  love  Helen,  and  Helen  loves  mc, 
therefore,  cela  n^  prouve  rieriy  the  woman  one 
really  loves  is  always  a  creature  apart,  and  cannot 
serve  as  a  point  wherefrom  to  draw  any  condo- 
sions.  No  !  her  mother  it  is,  and  Lady  Tremnoie, 
who  have  destroyed  all  my  former  wisdom.  Oh ! 
Max,  if  you  could  but  see  the  unflinching,  untiring 
devotion  of  this  poor  simple  Mrs.  Marlowe  to  her 
husband  •!     I  told  you  once  how  anxious  I  was  to 
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e  her,  and  spoke  then  jestingly  of  her  *  perfec- 
^Ds.'  It  was  in  sober  earnest  I  should  have 
t^rti  the  WQrd.  There  is  much  of  her  mother 
Helen,  though  Helen  has  a  far  firmer  and  less 
mble  spirit — but  she  has  not  been  tried  and 
ftstened,  whereas  her  mother's  life  has  been  one 
au£fering,  and  all  the  sweetness  of  her  disposi- 
n  has  come  out,  violet-like,  more  and  more  from 
bog  crushed.  And  the  weak,  vain,  selfish  fop 
on  whom  all  this  affection  is  spent  does  not 
Bn  perceive  it,  or  care  to  discover  that  his  wife  is 

angel  I  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  Mr.  Mar- 
'vc,  with  his  lazy  elegance  and  languishing  wit, 
i  not  strike  me  disagreeably,  but,  on  the  con- 
^,  in  London — he  was  not  out  of  place  there — 
d  I  found  him  amusing,  whereas  here,  he  tho- 
Ughly  disgusts  me. 

**  Many  things  appear  before  me  here  in  a  very 
Kerent  shape  to  that  which  they  assumed,  dans 

grande  monde ;  and  now.  Max,  I  am  coming 

what,  if  I  had  begun  my  letter  by  it,  you  would 
t)bably  have  read  no  farther,  but  have  thrown 
i€  whole  packet  in  the  fire  :  I  have  made  up  my 
ind ;  I  have  chosen  my  lot,  and,  bidding  adieu 
'  ambition,  which,  in  the  torpid  state  of  our 
^isphere,  could  lead  to  no  end  worthy  of  me,  or 
*  a  sacrifice  on  my  part,   I  have  decided    upon 
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happiness  instead — Hden  Marlowe  shell  f^.^^^ 
wife !     How,  or  when  we  may  many,  I  knu  ^v 
but  I  believe  everything  possible  to  a  stroc^  ^^ 
and  my  positive   will    and  determination  i^  ^ 
become  Helen's  husband. 

^'  How  this  has  been   brought  about  is  w(/^ 
than  I  can  tell  you,  Max ;  this  much,  I  fanqr  I  ^ 
know:  that,  if  I  had  never  seen  Hden  out  of  At 
London  atmosphere  of  great-world  gaieties,  I  va^ 
have  continued  to  be  (as  I  was  at  FriedrichsM 
very  much  in  love  with  her  (my  love  for  her  wodi 
have  lasted  my  life),  but  I  should  probably  not 
have  resolved  upon  marrying  her,  and  giving  if 
my  independence,  and  the  research  and  cbanoes  d 
the  Unknown.    Unless  it  were  fatality,  I  know  DOk 
what  else  brought  me  down  to  this  rustic  home  d 
her's — something  forced  me  to  it,  and  as  I  told 
you,  under  the  pretence  of  learning  more  about 
the  breed  of  forest  ponies,  I  induced  her  father  to) 
bring  me  here  with  him.     Do  not  suppose  that  1 
regret  this,  Max.     No !     I  am  altered  more  thai 
you  can  conceive.     I  am  &r  from  the  Waldemar 
you  once  knew,  and  cannot  yet  quite  tell  you  whit 
is  the  Waldemar  I  have  become.     This  home-Hfe 
has  crept  round  me  like  ivy  round  a  tree,  and  I 
feel  as  though  if  I  got  rid  of  it  I  should  be  odd 
and  comfortless — do  you  understand  that,  Mazf 


repeat  it — I  wish  1  could  be  somotliing  in 
ouDtry.  I  will  none  of  that  by  which  it 
.  to  flatter  vanity,  for  my  vanity  stands 
2  beyond  the  reach  of  its  alluremeDts ;  but 
is  best  in  my  nature  is  attracted  by  other 
I,  and  I  oould  be  g^ad  to  share,  as  a  son  of 
lil,  the  usefulness  of  its  activity,  or  the  dig- 

f  its  repose.     As  it  is,  expect  me  at  L 

I  a  month,  and  learn  to  look  upon  me  in 
:  as  the  husband  of  Helen  Marlowe." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

It  was  true  that  Waldemar  was  dianged  ■ 
many  respects,  he  himself  scarcely  knew  how  ff 
why.  His  restlessness  was  gone,  and  he  had  v 
longer  the  mischievous  desire  to  torment,  and,  * 
it  were,  make  others  pay  for  any  micontroQilik 
symptom  of  what  he  denominated  weaknesi  * 
himself.  With  such  overbearing  spirits,  who  revok 
at  the  idea  not  only  of  being  forced,  but  eveD« 
being  ever  led,  to  any  alteration  of  conduct  * 
opinion,  the  action  of  contraries  is  generally  4e 
most  efficacious  of  all,  and  so  it  was  with  Wal- 
demar. During  his  stay  in  London,  he  wasi^ 
perfect  liberty  to  do  what  he  pleased  ;  it  was  not 

as  at  L ,  where  the  whole  mass  of  so-calW 

"  society"  watched  and  sat  in  judgment  cm  aD  1* 
outgoings  and  incomings ;  Helen  refrained  scrupfr 
lously  from  any  observation  or  question  that  toi^ 
rouse  his  ever-ready  spirit  of  opposition;  no<*^ 
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rmooizecl  him,  but  he  saw,  as  we  know,  a  good 
al  of  Lord  Lackhampton,  and  he,  of  his  own 
»  win,  decided  not  to  resemble  him,  and  began 
feel  an  increased  contempt  (he  had  always,  as  I 
ye  said,  been  far  superior  to  his  own  vices)  for 
I  hitherto  Don  Juan-like  career.  Mr.  Marlowe 
IS  his  next  teacher.  Every  better  sentiment  with- 
him  took  part  with  the  impresuming  wife  who 
unvaryingly  bore  with  all  her  husband's  defects, 
thout  ever  allowing  hai^elf  to  stigmatize  them  as 
ch.  If  he,  Waldemar,  were  loved  in  this  way, 
should  know  better  how  to  appreciate  it ;  with 
his  exquisite  elegance,  Mr.  Marlowe's  perceptions 
le  not  refined  enough  to  enable  him  to  read  his 
fe  aright,  and  estimate  her  real  value;  ergo, 
aldemar  was  vastly  superior  to  Mr.  Marlowe, 
d  to  prove  this,  he  was  chivalrously  gentle  to 
poor  Mrs.  George,"  and  took  her,  so  to  say, 
ider  his  immediate  and  special  protection,  feeling 
sort  of  fostering  fondness  for  a  person  so  amiable, 
mI  whom  he  was  clever  enough  to  imderstand  so 
eD. 

All  this  while,  too,  the  love  of  Helen  was 
rowrng  giant-strong  within  him,  and  was,  without 
it  knowledge,  colouring  all  his  thoughts  with  its 
^  hues.  It  was  a  true  and  genuine  affection, 
^  more  real,  that  he  did  not  trace  its  hourly  de- 
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velopment,  and  that  often,  whilst  it  was  ttiSaai 
deep  roots,  or  putting  forth  fresh  leaves^  he  yf 
fiuicied  it  was  lying  dormant  within  him. 

Even  the  incident  of  the  false  report  dS  BAA 
death  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  violence  of  bii 
feelings  on  that  occasion  had  only  given  lUkei- 
burg  a  partial  insight  into  his  own  heart  He 
knew  that  he  passionately  loved  her,'  and  that,  had 
she  been  really  lost  to  him,  he  mighty  peAaps, 
have  shot  himself  upon  positively  asoertainiDg  tke 
fact ;  but  impressions,  violent  ones  particulaily,  fli* 
fleeting  at  Waldemar's  age,  and  when  he  bad 
exhausted  all  the  emotions  the  circumstance  could 
afford,  he  relapsed  into  the  more  quietly-pleasur- 
able conviction  of  Helen's  safety  and  Helen's  lov^ 
but  the  future  did  not,  as  yet,  assume  a  td(X^ 
definite  shape  or  form. 

It  is  one  thing  not  to  be  able  to  live  witho^ « 
woman,  and  another,  to  be  able  for  ever  to  W 
vrith  her.  Upon  the  first  of  these  two  contingfl^ 
cies,  Waldemar's  opinion  was  formed,  but  up* 
the  second,  he  had,  as  yet,  settled  nothing  untO  b^ 
came  to  Willow  Bam.  Here  it  was  that  the  evflj- 
day  realities  of  domestic  life  twined  about  him,  9si 
so  pleased  him,  that  he  quickly  made  up  his  nuod- 
He  had  had  very  different  ideas  of  bl family^ 
where  people  are  not  rich,  and  had  pictured  to 
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%e  disorder  and  the  inconveniences  of  the 
uy-compelled  dose-quarters  which  such  a 
i  must,  he  thought,  necessarily  entail,  in 
]gy  and  uninviting  tints.  But  the  general 
f  things  at  Willow  Bam  overturned  all  his 
,  and  he  decided  that  such  a  home  as  that 
I  be  contented  to  share  with  Helen, 
a  home  I  but  how  was  it  to  be  obtained  ? 

Falkenburg  had  recourse  to  his  wonted 
)tuousness,  and,  relying  as  usual  upon  his 
termination  — his  inflexible  mil,  which 
,  he  thought,  coidd  withstand— he  forgot 

yet  that  will  had  only  triumphed  over  the 
dg  force  of  human  resolves,  whereas  it  was 
Qed  upon  to  combat  against  the  stubborn 
r  things.  How  stubborn  this  force  was, 
lar  had  yet  to  learn ;  for  the  moment,  he 
ed  everything  as  irrevocably  fixed,  and 
ifficulty  as  overcome,  by  the  mere  fact  of 
ies  being  overcome,  and  things  irrevocably 

his  own  mind.  Falkenburg  was  possessed 
)bstinate  energy  and  force  of  will,  which 
5d  within  him  the  faculty  of  conceiving 
ible  resistance,  and  which,  had  the  task 
terely  that  of  conquering  or  governing  an 

might  perhaps  have  ensured  to  him  com- 
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ler  eye,  were  clearly  discemable  to  her's,  dis- 
peared,  and,  to  those  whose  divming  sense  was 
8  delicate  than  Helen's,  it  might  almost  have 
smed  as  though  Falkenburg  were  growing  in- 
Obent  She  was  not  deceived;  but  ceasing 
Mr  even  to  watch,  she  waited,  patiently  and 
sored. 

Waldemar  had  staid  nearly  three  weeks  at 
^ow  Bam,  and  the  tune  was  approaching  when 
I  must  think  of  retiuming  to  Germany.  Still 
IS  no  word  spoken  between  Helen  and  him, 
lether  of  their  projects  or  of  his  departure, 
tmething  too  serious  for  words  seemed  to  be 
tween  them  now,  and  silence  appeared  best  to 
Gt  the  great  crisis  in  their  attachment,  which 
B  evidently  approaching  fast. 
Mr.  Marlowe  had  gone  to  spend  a  couple  of 
ys  at  Fotheringham.  Sir  Walter  had  come  oyer 
ce,  or  twice,  to  Willow  Bam,  and  far  from 
SQUDg  annoyed  at  Helen's  marked  coldness  of 
ttiner,  had,  on  the  contrary  appeared  bent  upon 
ildng  himself  agreeable  to  her.  Monsieur  de  Falk- 
nug  had  been  requested  to  join  his  host  in  the 
rt  visit  just  mentioned,  but  he  had  contrived  to 
I  aome  plausible  pretext  for  revising  the  invitation 
)n  the  second  day  of  Mr.  Marlowe's  absence. 
be  three  inmates  of  Willow  Bam  were  sitting 
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together  after  dinner,  the  conversation  fdl  upon 
Lady  Trenmore,  and  upon  the  way  in  which  hff 
cousin  Walter  had  behaved  to  her.  Mrs.  Mailoive 
smiled. 

"  Now,  Missy,"  said  she,  looking  with  a  oertain 
degree  of  archness  at  Helen,  ''pray  don't  abase 
Walter  Fotheringham  so  terribly — I  wonder  what 
you  would  say  if  I  were  to  tell  you  the  remark 
Mrs.  Thornton  made  the  other  day  when  she 
called  and  foimd  him  here." 

"  Oh  !  I  think  I  can  guess,  mamma,"  replied 
Helen  wit^  a  disdainful  air — ''  I  half-fimded  at  die 
time,  that  I  coidd  see  what  nonsense  ¥ras  busy  in 
her  brain." 

"Nonsense!"  echoed  gently  Mrs.  Mailowe^ 
"  Well,  that  is  not  what  your  aunt  Eliza  would  call 
it,  considering  that  Walter  has  several  thousands 
a  year,"  and  in  this  strain  the  conversation  cod- 
tinued  for  some  minutes,  Mrs.  Marlowe  every  v0 
and  then  appealing  to  Waldemar  to  corroborrt^ 
her  statements  touching  the  mundane  ideas  9^ 
"  Aimt  EUza,"  of  whom  she  said  he  had  formed  • 
wonderfully  accurate  opinion.  At  length,  risinff 
and  putting  her  arm  round  her  daughter's  neck 

"  Don't  be  angry,"  added  she ;  "  nobody  ^nsiS 
you  to  marry  Walter  Fotheringham,  oxdy  thcjf  *^ 
say,  Missy,  that  you  have  a  great  leaning  towards 
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the  coach-and-six  system  that  our  grandmothers 
used  to  talk  of.     Well !"  she,  in  a  musing  tone, 
pursued,  "  who  knows  ?  perhaps  after  all,  repent- 
iQoe  in  a  ooach-and-six  is  better  than — " 

She  stopped,  and  after  playing  for  an  instant 
with  the  little  downy  curls  at  the  back  of  Helen's 
nedc,  glided  from  the  room  to  fetch  her  bonnet 
ttid  shawl  for  an  evening  stroll. 

Falkenburg  sallied  forth  to  the  stable  to  fetch 
Tom  Biggins's  mare,  which  was  often  left  at 
WHIow  Bam  by  her  master  for  three  or  four  days 
^  a  time. 

Once  moimted,  he  took  the  "  back  path,"  as  it 
was  called,  towards  the  bridge  over   the  trout- 
stream  ;  at  the  gate,  opening  into  the  fields,  stood 
Helen,  waiting  for  her  mother,  who,  at  a  little 
distaoce,  was  giving  some  directions  to  Joe  Hazel. 
Waldemar  slackened  his  pace,  as-  he  crossed  the 
Wdge ;  and  when  he  had  come  up  with  Helen, 
^  mechanically  stood  still.      They  looked   into 
oich  other's  faces  with  a  look  it  would  be  hard  to 
define— a  look  both  vague  and  inquisitive  at  once, 
^  which  seemed  to  question  something  beyond 
^^^wnsdves.     At  the  end  of  a  few  seconds,  Helen 
^ed    the    gate,   and    as    Falkenburg    passed 
^'^itnigh  it,  she  held  out  to  him  her  hand.     He 
*^k  it  in  silence,  and,  folding  it  within  his  own, 
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gazed  intently  at  the  small,  white  fingen^  bat » 
though  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere,  then  reagmng 
it  abstractedly,  rode  slowly  on,  and  in  a  short  time 
was  lost  to  view. 

Waldemar  did  not  return  to  tea,  and  it  m 
supposed  he  was  spending  the  evening  at  Mr. 
Thornton's,  with  whose  son,  who  had  heen  edu- 
cated in  Germany,  be  had  formed  a  sli^t  ac- 
quaintance. As  this  had  once  happened  befbie, 
it  occasioned  no  surprise ;  and  Mrs.  Maiiowe,  to 
whom  one  of  her  neighbours  had  that  morning 
lent  a  new  novel,  plunged,  as  soon  as  the  tea- 
things  were  cleared  away,  into  her  book,  whilst 
Helen,  as  she  was  often  used  to  do  on  summer 
evenings,  wandered  out  upon  the  lawn,  and  down 
to  her  favourite  seat  by  the  stream.  All  was  stiO 
around ;  and  wooed  by  the  calmness  of  the  hour, 
Helen  feU  gradually  into  a  reverie,  that  was  not 
without  its  charm.  Many  were  the  shadows  rf 
events,  long  past,  that  flitted  across  her  memorj', 
and  many  the  sounds  heard  in  by-gone  days,  that 
awakened  fond  echoes  in  her  heart.  She  thougW 
over  her  first  meeting  with  Waldemar,  and  the 
thousand  nothings  that  had  made  up  the  sum  of 
her  existence  during  the  commencement  of  bff 
stay  at  Friedrichsbad;  and  then  the  soft  scene 
before  her  recalled  forcibly  her  childish  years,  and 
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^embered  the  noonday  gambols  with  her 
B  on  the  grass-plot,  the  evening  frolics  by 
^I'sery-fire,  and  the  sweet  sameness  of  the 
A  times  spent  between  her  gentle  mother 
rrandpapa  Castlemere. 

3  pure  beams  of  the  moon  lay  broad  and 
ersed  by  any  shadow  upon  the  fields ;  and 
en's  feet,  one  bright  ray  was  struggling  to 
re  itself  imbroken  against  the  capricious 
mce  of  the  stream.  No  sound  was  audible, 
le  monotonous  barking  of  dogs  in  distant 
or  the  heavy  creak  of  waggon-wheels  in 
;p  ruts  of  lonely  roads, 
the  midst  of  her  dreaming,  Helen  distin- 
i  the  angry  howl  of  a  mastiff  belonging  to  a 
)  not  far  off;  and  then,  that  which  had 
ly  called  it  forth,  the  tread  of  a  horse  along 
le.  The  sounds  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
en  stopped  close  to  where  Helen  was  seated, 
le  presently  heard  the  opening  of  a  little 
jhind  her,  which  led  into  the  filbert  avenue, 
astily  rose,  but,  as  she  turned  round,  was 
/  Waldemar,  with  the  bridle  of  Tom  Big- 
mare  slung  over  his  arm. 
)  not  go  in  yet,"  said  he ;  and,  when  he  had 
I  the  animal  to  the  bolt  of  the  gate,  which 
ked  inside,   "  I   thought  I  might  find  you 
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here  this  fine,  warm  night,"  he  added ;  **  and 
is  why  I  came  round  this  way.  Helen  1"  ho 
mured,  with  a  tenderness  quite  unusual,  ai 
the  same  time  taking  her  hand,  **  I  hv 
much  to  say  to  you  1  do  come  back  to  yo 
place." 

She  let  herself  sink  down  upon  the  bend) 
beating  heart  and  flushing  cheek.  For  an  ii 
Falkenburg  stood  before  her,  erect,  imnu 
and  apparently  absorbed  in  his  own  reflei 
then,  holding  out  both  his  hands,  into  whi 
silently  put  her's,  he  drew  Helen  slowly  fc 
him,  and  folding  her  to  his  bosom,  in  a 
embrace,  pressed  his  lips  upon  the  glossy 
of  her  dark  hair. 

"My  Helen!"  murmured  he,   in  a  lo^ 
"  My  wife  /"  and  the  latter  words  fell  wh 
from   his   lips    with    an   expression   of 
fervour. 

This  it  was  for  which  she  had  waited 
which  she  knew  must  come,  and  yet,  now  t! 
words  were  uttered,  she  felt  giddy,  and  as 
not  less  overpowered  by  surprise  than  joy. 

"  Helen,"  said  Waldemar,  after  a  mc 
pause,  "  I  never  thought  to  come  to  this, 
have  often  and  often  pained  you  because  1 1 
the  power  I  felt  you  were -gaining  over  me. 
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fctta  ^yward,  rude,  unjust ;  can  you  forgive  me, 
my  litfle  wife  ?" 

Hden  looked  at  him,  and  tried  to  answor,  but 
W  agitation  was  too  great ;  covering  her  face 
^  her  hands,  she  hid  her  head  upon  her  lover's 
bo6om,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Falkenburg  bent  fondly  over  her,  and  a  purity 
rf  tenderness  beamed  forth  in  his  countenance, 
viiich  it  would  have  baffled  most  of  his  former 
Mdates  to  understand. 

"  How  silly !  how  foolish !"  stammered  Helen, 
'hen  she  had  somewhat  recovered  herself ;  "  but 
ttn  80  happy — so  happy  !"  she  added,  in  a  voice 
lat  seemed  half-choked  by  the  intensity  of  her 
dings,  "  that  I  have  not  strength  to  bear  it. 
can  scarcely  breathe,"  and  then  resting  her  brow 
Km  his  arm,  and  turning  all  the  loving  light  of 
t  sweet  eyes  upon  his  face,  "let  me  look  at 
'U,"  she  gently  murmured,  "  and  say  to  myself 
at, — ^feared  as  you  are  by  some,  courted  by  others, 
td  so  far,  far  beyond  me  in  everything, — that  you 
e  now  my  Waldemar — my  own — all,  all  mine, 
id  for  ever !  Oh,  I  am  too  happy  !"  and  Helen 
ided  from  Falkenburg's  encircling  arm,  and 
opped  upon  the  rustic  bench,  pressing  her  two 
nds  upon  her  heart  as  though  to  restrain  its 
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understand — and  yet,"  he  added,  in 
with  every  instant  grew  more  and 
"  and  yet  I  know  not  how  it  is.  He 
be  satisfied  that  you  should  know  i 
the  date  of  my  improvement ;  it  aj 
ahnost  like  deceit.  As,  in  the  future 
is  yours,  so,  in  my  idea,  have  you  al; 
over  the  failings  of  the  past.  I,  wh 
very  distant  period  would  have  dispu 
power  over  me,  will  now  fiimish  yo 
against  myself,  and  glory  in  showic 
unlimited  extent  of  your  dominion.'* 

"  Waldemar ! — " 

"  Hush,  Helen !"  he  resumed,  iote 
"  I  know  that  you  would  fain  ke^ 
rosity  to  yourself,  and  carry  confideno 
but  I  wiD  not  have  it  so,  and,  to  proi 
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*alkeiiburg  unfold  before  her  the  pages  of  his  past 
&,  nothing  extenuating,  but  making  her  su£B- 
iendy  fiuniliar  with  all  that  he  had  been,  to  aid 
er  in  her  estimation  of  what  he  might  become, 
Dd  to  guide  her  in  her  own  task  of  influencing 
im. 

"And  now,"  said  Waldemar,  almost  timidly, 
have  I  not  injured  my  own  cause  ?"  Helen  held 
ut  to  him  her  hand,  which  he  fondly  kissed. 
You  do  forgive  me  then,"  he  continued,  drawing 
er  to  his  side,  ''  and  you  will  consent  to  be  my 
ife  ?"  and  resting  his  own  head  against  Helen's 
»ehead,  as  it  lay  upon  his  shoulder.  "  How  I 
nsh  now,"  murmured  he,  "  that  what  is  gone  by 
Duld  be  recalled !  and  yet  something  tells  me  that 
'  at  my  first  outset  in  life  we  two  had  met,  I 
Juld  not  have  loved  you  otherwise  than  I  love 
)u  now." 

"  You  have  never  loved,"  whispered  Helen. 
"  Heaven  be  praised  for  that  I"  replied  he  ;  "  it 
true  ;  and  the  first,  only  love  of  all  my  life  will 
ve  been  you,  my  life's  companion — my  sweet 
fe  !  I  take  such  a  strange,  boyish  delight  in 
seating  the  word." 

rhey  talked  on  for  some  time,  still  planning, 
anging,   modelling  the  future  to  their  desires 
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and  building  up  together  those  frail  andbiffi 
edifices  wherein  love  rejoices  to  lodge  Hope 
Fancy,  until   Helen  adverted  to   the  kteoeii 
the   hour,   and   the   necessity    of   rejoining 
mother. 

They  were  a  couple  fair  to  look  upon,  as 
stood  together  exchanging  adieux  and  vows  ii 
placid  moonlight,  upon  the  banks  of  that  n 
making  stream — he,  tall,  erect,  proud,  beauti 
strength,  and  for  the  first  time  bowing  t 
softening  power,  the  Irresistible,  which  had  n 
even  the  steel  of  his  nature ;  and  she,  diminut 
form,  but  raised  into  something  half-angel 
the  mysterious  magic  of  devotion ;  he  fonr 
protect,  and  she  to  lean — was  it  not  as  it  s 
be  ?  Alas  !  in  our  life  how  little  is  as  it  s 
be! 

As  they  were  preparing  to  separate — * 
Waldemar,"  said  Helen,  fixing  upon  her 
a  glance  of  ineffable  tenderness,  '*  how  they 
have  suffered,  those  of  whom  you  have  told  ] 
and,  with  that  profound  and  real  overflow  of 
pathy  for  others  which  is,  in  generous  hearts, 
product  alike  of  excessive  happiness  or  exc« 
grief:  "how  my  very  inmost  soul  bleeds 
those  whom  you  did  not  love  !"  she  exclaiuiet 
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dn  they   delayed   their  definitive  farewell 
I   dreams  of  the  bright  prospects   before 


a  Helen  returned  to  the  drawing-^room, 
arlowe  was  still  deep  in  her  novel  and  did 
ark  that  her  daughter  had  staid  nearly  two 
y  the  water's  edge. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  consciousness  of  being  loved !  bright  vi 
beautifiil  thought,  that  raises  up  a  sun  within  tke 
heart,  and  suflfiises  all  things  around  with  a  genal 
glow.  Waldemar  went,  yet  Helen  still  felt  happy, 
and  as  though,  having  lost  the  material  presence 
of  her  lover,  the  better  part  of  him,  his  love,  waf 
left  behind  to  cheer  her.  And  so  it  was ;  wher- 
ever Waldemar  might  be  now,  Helen  was  sur«rf 
him,  he  was  her's,  and  an  inexhaustible  fiito* 
opened  before  them.  Absence  has  terrors  onk 
for  those  who  are  insecure ;  where  there  is  no  doukt 
either  of  another  or  of  self,  there  is  companitmJf 
no  pain  in  separation,  and  in  proportion  as  peopk 
really  love,  so  do  they  look  upon  absence  wp 
serenity.  Besides,  it  was  now  a  whole  tweh^ 
month  that  Waldemar  had  loved  Helen ;  and  ^f^ 
is  the  girl  of  eighteen,  if  beloved  for  an  entire  j^* 
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does   believe  she  has  not   thrown   a   chain 
d  eternity  ? 

• 

e  rapturously  happy  state  of  Helen  contri- 
to  deceive  Mrs.  Marlowe  more  completely  still 
ivhat  was  passing  within  her  daughter's  mind. 
Tepressible  signs  of  grief  marked  Monsieur 
ilkenburg's  departure  fix)m  Willow  Bam,  no 
or  or  sadness  followed  it,  and  "  Poor  Mrs. 
^"  quite  taken  up,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
wn  individual  sorrow  at  losing  her  husband, 
convinced  that  in  the  handsome  foreigner, 
1  had  bid  adieu  to  an  ordinary  acquaintance. 
!  "Eliza,"  then  was  right — (of  course  she 
how  should  Eliza  be  wrong  ?)  and  Helen  was 
of  wonderful  prudence,  and  would  probably 
an  excellent  match  one  of  these  days, 
it  this  state  of  self-sufficient  happiness,  this 
Dy  blissful  calm,  lasted  but  some  short  days. 
,  one  by  one,  the  delightful  habits  of  the  last 
reeks  re>appeared,  phantom-like,  waking  regret 
iry  comer  of  the  heart  they  haunted, 
ulamma  darling,"  said  Helen  one  beautiful 
ing,  five  or  six  days  after  the  loss  of  their 
rs,  '^  do  let  us  go  to  see  Aaron  Burton  after 
r." 

len  had   now   commenced   that   process   of 
ipective  research,  to  which  every  heart  that 
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ever  really  loved  has  been  addicted  sim 
tion  of  the  world.     She  was  seeking 
everywhere  and  in  everything,  and  thousr:^.==^/4 
him  almost  whole  and  entire  at  Aaron    JII^^ 
She  had  conceived  a  positive  affection  f&^^^oi 
farmer,  since  Falkenburg  told  her  the  iznr^^''^ 
he   had   carried   away   fix)m   Aaron's  oott^P^ 
trouble  he  might  have  spared  himself,  by  tb^  ^ 
for  Helen  guessed  it  all  before  even  WaMowr 
could  render  to  himself  an  account  of  his  on 
feelings. 

Mrs.  Marlowe  saw  no  cause  for  making  tins 
excursion  to  the  farm,  just  as  she  also  saw  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  made,  and  therefore 
after  dinner  out  set  the  mother  and  daughter  for 
the  same  old  walk  they  had  so  often  taken,  bat 
which  according  to  Helen's  calculations  had  never 
been  taken  but  once. 

She  did  so  hope  her  mother  would  be  led  to 
speak  of  him  !  but  no,  since  her  husband  was  gone 
"  Poor  Mrs.  George,"  was  less  talkative  than  ever, 
and  for  her  there  were  no  fond  recollections  I)'ing 
in  wait  on  the  field-paths  and  along  the  hedge* 
rows.  Helen,  too,  almost  wondered  what  hid 
seemed  so  enchanting  in  this  stroll.  It  was  like 
visiting  on  the  morrow  a  garden  where  a  night /f/f 
has  been  given :  the  lamps  are  still  there,  with  the 
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^nres  whereon  they  hang,  but  the  light  is  gone 
^which  filled  them,  and  all  is  dark. 

Up(m  the  little  forest  eminence  they  did  not  this 

tiine  rest.     Helen  cast  a  glance  at  the  felled  tree, 

sod  heard  his  voice  ask  if  she  remembered  the 

Karisbourg,  and  the  Karlsbonrg  she  saw  distinctly, 

and  that  was  beautifU  still.     Mrs.  Marlowe  saw 

nothing,  for  Fotheringham  was  no  more  than  any 

other  place  now  that  "  dear  George"  was  not  there. 

When  they  reached  the  lane,  the  moon  was 

shimng  brightly  as   before,  and   burnishing  over 

[    pebbles  and  pond,  but  it  was  not  the  same  moon, 

^  neither  were  pond  or  pebbles  what  they  had  been 

t  then.     And  yet,  here  Mrs  Marlowe's  memory  was 

tttmsed  by  gratitude,  for  here  Waldemar  had  poured 

OpoQ  her  heart  one  of  those  little  vials  of  comfort, 

^  balm  contained  in  which  is  often  not  suspected 

even  by  those  whose  very  hand  has  tendered  it. 

"I  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  see  Monsieur  de 
falkenburg  again/'  said  she  musmgly,  as  she 
^  Qossed  the  road  at  the  spot  where  an  ancient 
'ilcr-tree  threw  its  broad  shadow  over  it, — just 
tteveiy  spot  where  she  had  crossed  it  the  time 
before, — "  he  is  certainly  a  very  amiable  person,  and 
*^  more  penetration  than  any  one  I  ever  met." 

When  they  entered  the  garden-gate,  the  dog 
^e  towards  them  in  a  friendly  way. 
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"  Why  doesn't  Neptune  bark  f '  said  Hd 
Lucy  as  she  opened  the  cottage-door. 

''  There  is  no  stranger  with  you  to-iught,' 
the  girl's  reply. 

Helen  wished  Neptune  would  have  barked 
silence  on  the  part  of  the  dog  brought  ho 
her  his  absence  more  sadly  than  she  coul 
believed  it  possible. 

The  fire  was  burning  brilliantly  in  the  gr 
flickered  gaily  on  all  the  objects  aroun( 
reflecting  its  red  rays  in  the  blue  china 
ranged  above  the  dressers,  and  now  pn 
great  lights  and  shadows  on  the  ceiling,  bu' 
all,  seeming  to  rejoice  in  playing  about 
Burton's  bald  brow,  spreading  as  it  were  a 
humble  glory,  the  halo  of  the  domestic 
around  the  farmer's  venerable  head 

The  kettle  was  singing  merrily  upon  tt 
and  tea  had  just  been  made.  Aaron  ho]; 
visitors  would  honour  him  by  joining  in  his  c 
meal,  if  it  could  l)e  called  such,  and  twc 
cups  were  set  by  Lucy  upon  the  tray. 

"  And  is  the  foreign  gentleman  gone  aw; 
came  the  last  time  ?"  asked  Aaron  of  Mr 
lowe,  and   upon   her   affirmative  reply:  *' 
resumed  he,  "  I  never  was  anyways  partial 
of  outlandish  countries,  but  that  young  geo 
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to  me,  somehow,  as  though  he  might 
1  an  Englishman,  and  I  am  downright 
was    not;    I    have  more    than    once 
f  him  again." 

wasn't  he  handsome,  Miss  ?"  whispered 
Lucy,    clasping  her   hands    together  in 
n,  and  looking  at  Helen. 
's  neither  here  nor  there,  child,"  observed 
sr,  ''  good  looks  are  nothing  at  all ;  but  I 

thinking  that  there  is  something  in  that 
an  all  the  world  hasn't  got,  and  can't 
ut  some  more  bread  and  butter,  Lucy, 
;  nice  and  thin  for  the  ladies." 
pread  the  butter  over  the  white  surface  of 
but  seemed  a  moment  to  doubt  her  ad- 
)roducing  slices  sufficiently  thin.  Helen 
her  side,  and,  taking  knife  and  loaf  both 
r  hands, 

it  to  me,  Lucy,"  said  she  in  an  under 
s  not  to  interrupt  the  conversation  that 
r  on  between  her  mother  and  the  farmer, 
mot  think  how  clever  I  am  at  cutting 
1  butter ;"  and  she  detached  a  slice  from 
scarcely  thicker  than  the  knife  wherewith 
.  "  There,  look  at  that !  and  now,  Lucy, 
3  so  good  as  to  give  me  the  thick  pieces. 
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and  let  me  cut  dear  old  Aaron  a  plateful  of  Urn 
ones,  such  as  he  never  saw  in  all  his  life." 

Lucy  resisted  and  protested,  but  in  vain. 

'•  You  tiresome  Lucy  !"  remonstrated  Hden, 
playfully,  *'  don't  you  see  that  your  nice  thidc  Uts 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  nursery.  I  am  going  to 
cover  them  over  with  lots  more  butter,  and  pot 
some  sugar  on  them,  and  then  I  can  fancy  mysdf 
eight  years  old  again,  and  going  to  disohefl 
that's  very  shocking,  Lucy,"  she  added,4with  mock 
solemnity ;  "  but  it  is  very  pleasant  sometiaw. 
Sugared  bread  and  butter !"  she  pursued,  dipping 
a  spoon  into  the  golden  brown  treasures  of  the 
sugar-basin,  and  powdering  over  the  tartine  before 
her  with  considerable  glee,  "  Well  now,  that  reaDy 
is  great  fiin !" 

''  It  is  odd  to  think  what  all  manner  of  idess 
come  into  people's  heads  just  for  nothing  at  aD," 
had  said  Aaron  to  Mrs.  Marlowe,  with  a  smBe. 
"  If  I  may  make  bold  to  tell  you  as  much.  Ma'am, 
I  took  it  into  my  fancy  that  that  comely  gentleman 
was  a  bridegroom,  who  had  made  up  to  Miss 
Helen  in  foreign  parts,  and  that  we  might  soon  be 
looking  out  for  wedding  cake." 

"  No !  Aaron,"  had  replied  Mrs.  Marlowe,  with 
a  shake  of  the  head,  "  whenever  Helen  marries,  it 
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»  probable  she  will  take  care  that  the  wedding  is  a 
ine  one,  but  I  don't  think  she  will  ever  marry  a 
CMidgner." 

"Well!'*  said  the  farmer,  "fine  weddings 
ometimes  don't  make  happy  fire-sides ;  but  I  am 
lownright  glad  Miss  Helen  ain't  going  to  leave  us 
or  beyond  the  seas ;  like  to  like,  I  always  think  is 
lost,  and  them  cross  marriages  with  foreigners  do 
mt  seldom  turn  out  well ;  still,  I  say  again,"  he 
xmtinued,  almost  as  though  speaking  to  himself, 
'  that  young  man  was  a  foreigner  such  as  I  never 
Aiought  to  see." 

Joe  Hazel  had  been  appointed  by  Mrs.  Marlowe 
to  come  and  fetch  her  and  Helen  at  the  farm,  and 
when  they  sallied  forth  to  return  to  Willow  Bam, 
tke  moon  was  rising  high  up  in  the  heavens. 

Helen  had,  as  yet,  no  direct  news  of  Waldemar, 
^  she  was  every  day  discussing  with  herself 
Aether  or  not  to  discover  to  Mrs.  Marlowe  the 
Secret  of  her  betrothal.  Day  after  day  passed  by, 
^d  frequent  were  Helen's  temptations  to  reveal  her 
happiness  to  her  mother,  the  more  so,  too,  as  she 
now  really  began  to  feel  Falkenburg's  absence,  and 
to  long  for  some  one  to  whom  she  could  speak  of 
dm,  and  tell  over  and  over  the  tale  of  his  affec- 
on.  She  would  often  smile  as  she  received  fresh 
^oofs  of  the  erroneous  opinion  formed  of  herself 
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by  all  her  family,  and  thought  of  the  surproeol 
Mrs.  Marlowe,  when  she  should  6nd  her  ''pn* 
dent"  daughter,  her  Helen,  who,  acoordiDg  to 
**  Aunt  Eliza,"  was  sure  •*  never  to  oomimt  a 
folly,"  affianced  to  a  man  whose  advantages,  ii 
a  worldly  point  of  view,  were  so  small ;  and  yal; 
whilst  saying  this  daily  to  herself,  whilst  specuhtng 
upon  the  eventful  surprise  of  those  around  ImIi 
the  legitimate  cause  of  that  surprise  never  seemol 
to  strike  Helen  herself,  and  the  word  impmdanBf, 
which  she  pictured  to  herself  upon  others'  ^ 
never  once  fell  from  her  own,  or  interrupted  tke 
course  of  her  imaginings. 

Where  now  were  the  steadv  maxims  and  sober 
reasonings,  by  means  of  which  Helen  had  dnrwi 
down  upon  herself  at  Friedrichsbad,  the  youDf 
lady-like  indignation  of  her  aunt's  and  the  flun- 
borough's  "select  circle?"  Whither  had  flo*> 
the  opinion,  so  firmly  advanced,  that  "  there  were 
cases  in  which  a  marriage  between  two  people,  equaBf 
unfavoured  by  fortune,  was  little  short  of  a  crimer 
My  poor  Helen  !  I  fear  me  much  thy  pnidettX 
has  taken  the  road  of  Sir  John  Faktaffs  \'alour. 

I  have  said  so  often  that  I  will  now  repeat  it 
for  the  last  time:  both  Falkenburg  and  Hcto 
were  mistaken ;  he,  in  the  estimate  of  his  o«t 
power  of  compelling  circumstances ;    she,  in  i^ 
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the  difficulties  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
eved  that,  by  firmly  willing  it,  he  could 

events  and  fortune ;  she  thought  Walde- 
s  not  rich,  and  that  her  future  existence 
be  marked  by  some  few  privations,  and 
on  she  set  to  work  to  dream  away  all  that 

actually  him,  and  to  revel  in  the  anticipa- 
'  a  life  such  as  had  been  her  mother's,  but 
ed  by  the  undying  affection  of  a  fond 
i.     Poor  Helen ! 

morning,  she  had  almost  made  up  her 
»  confide  her  whole  history  to  her  mother ; 
X)rdingly,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over, 
nmenced  "  feeling  her  way"  by  laughingly 
her  mother  if  she  really  thought  it  would 

such  difficult  matter  to  become  Ladv 
Qgham  ? 

Marlowe  was   preparing  to  reply,   when 
appeared,    announcing   that   "  Dan   from 
Thornton's,  was  come,"  at  which  announce- 
er  mistress  quickly  rose. 
n  has  promised  to  show  us  how  to  fatten 

in  the  French  way,"  said  she  to  Helen, 
'  papa  should  come  down  at  Christ- 
— "  and  without  completing  her  sentence 

the  room. 

Q  stroUed  out  upon  the  lawn,  loitered  down 
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to  the  water's  edge,  closed  her  eyes  as  she 
for  a  moment  by  the  bench  at  the  end 
filbert  walk,  and  heard  again  distinctly  th 
of  the  mastiff,  the  trot  of  Tom  Biggins*! 
and  then — she  opened  her  eyes,  put  he 
upon  her  heart,  and  sighing,  walked  away. 

The  postman  was  at  the  door,  and  ther 
letter  for  Miss  Marlowe. 

Now  there  are  letters  which,  as  by  a  n 
touch,  warn  you  of  some  hidden  ill,  and, 
not  know  why,  Helen  conceived  a  distaste 
great,  big,  uncouthly-folded,  dumsily- 
packet  she  held  in  her  hand,  and,  ins 
opening  it  at  once,  she  let  it  lie  upon  tl 
then  taking  it  up  after  the  lapse  of  a  mom 
examined  it  again  and  carried  it  to  h 
room.  When  its  sprawling  seal  was  bn 
was  found  to  be  an  epistle  from  a  house 
Lackhampton  House,  enclosing  to  Helen 
letter,  found  in  the  library  at  the  bottoi 
basket  used  by  Miss  Marlowe  alone  as  th 
tacle  for  her  worsteds.  The  writer  added  t 
nobodv  could  read  the  letter,  or  even  the  J 
she  had,  after  much  consultation  with  those 
fcllow-serv^ants  who  remained  in  town,  decide 
forwarding  it  to  Miss  Marlowe,  as  perhaps  il 
be  of  consequence,  and  she  might  know  \ 
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)  with  it.  It  was  a  small  letter,  simply  folded  in 
nir,  directed  in  French  to  Monsieur  de  Falken- 
ug,  and  bearing  a  German  post  mark,  the  date  of 
rtuch  was  illegible.  How  should  it  have  found 
b  way  into  Helen's  worsted-basket  ?  and  then  she 
umed  it  romid  and  round,  looked  at  the  armorial 
Karings  on  th^seal,  and  marvelled  and  conjectured 
fresh.  At  length  the  London  post  mark  arrested 
ler  attention ;  15  th  of  July.  Ah!  now,  she  has 
whaps  the  clue  to  the  mystery,  and  she  smiles 
nd  looks  fondly  at  the  little  letter.  The  1 2th  of 
uly  is  a  date  Helen  does  not  forget — it  was  the 
lay  of  the  accident  in  St.  James's  Street — a  Mon- 
ty ;  and  on  the  Thursday  following,  which  was 
he  15th,  she  was  sitting  alone  in  the  library,  occu- 
lied  with  her  tapestry,  when,  at  rather  an  unusual 
MJur  for  a  visitor  (she  was  not  likely  to  forget  any 
fctails),  Waldemar  had  been  announced.  The 
BnBe  grew  sweeter — fonder  as  she  thought  over 
Hat  interview^  when,  for  the  first  time,  Waldemar 
^  unreservedly  revealed  to  her  his  affection  and 
fe  anguish  he  had  so  newly  endured.  That  was 
* !  He  had  received  this  letter  that  very  morning, 
'Qd  in  his  hurry  and  emotion  (that  that  should 
'^er  be  the  case  with  Waldemar,  oh  !  how  proudly 
i^ppy  Helen  felt !)  he  had  lost  it  unawares,  and  it 
Hd  remained  buried  in  her  worsted-basket.   Helen 

VOL.    II.  R 
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slid  softly  down  into  an  arm-chair  by  the  ode  of 

her  work-table,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the  dd^ 
of  musing  over  the  past.  The  mild,  fresh  antomD 
breeze  came  in  pleasantly  through  the  open  cue- 
ment,  and  brought  certain  straggling  branches  d 
white  clematis  into  frequent  contact  with  die 
window  panes,  diffusing  their  perfume  aU  aroimi 
The  letter  lies  right  before  Helen's  eyes.  Sk 
must  send  it  to  Falkenburg  direcdy — ^it  may  be  of 
importance,  and  what  shall  she  say  to  him  ?  Then 
it  lies,  and  the  wind  plays  with  it.  If  she  dos 
not  fold  it  more  closely,  it  will  soon  be  opened 
wide ;  she  takes  it  up,  and  prepares  to  join  together 
the  two  sides  of  the  broken  seal,  but  in  so  doing, 
her  eye  has  involuntarily  caught  sight  of  a  phnse^ 
which  stays  her  hand.  "  Quant  cL  voire  Hilht' 
There  it  is !  she  can  see  it  distinctly,  and  sk 
restores  the  letter  to  its  place  upon  the  table.  Her 
musings  are  interrupted,  and  she  is  imeasy,  she 
knows  not  why.  She  takes  a  turn  round  tk 
room,  goes  to  the  window,  pulls  some  flowers  froffl 
the  clematis,  smells  them,  throws  them  away,  tfaa 
looks  at  the  letter  again. 

"  Qmnt  a  voire  H^lene" 

Why  should  that  disturb  her  ?  what  is  tbert  in 
the  words  ?  Nay,  perhaps  on  the  contraiy ;  ^ 
with  an  involuntary  impulse  she  seizes  the  letter 


WT  fingers  widen  tht'  npcrturf,  and  her 
i  sentences  ere  she  has  dt'termined  she 
;  and  then,  why  does  she  turn  so  deadly 
seem  aa  though  she  were  stiffening  into 
The  letter — a  very  short  one — written 
ch  (a  common  habit  with  some  of 
fig's  coimtrymen)   being  translated  ran 


vy  you  the  studies  you  are  in  a  position 
,  and  wish  you  would  contrive  to  turn 
some  account  here.  I  don't  like  your 
8  —  never  did  —  and  think  you  have 
jnderrated  lu  in  a  most  \macco\mtable 
fe  are  going  to  the  d — ^1,  but  that  is  no 
we  are  capable  of  attuning  to  anything 
le,  if  we  could  but  fix  upon  some  plan, 
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were  either ;  but  which,  being  what  you  are,  iriE 
bring  down  destruction  upon  you,  and  othm. 
As  to  your  Helen,  why  she  may  be  all  yousaj; 
but  were  she  ten  times  as  much,  what  wouM  it 
matter  ?  You  say  you  do  not  know  *  what  i 
may  all  come  to.'  I  will  tell  you  the  one  tluog 
to  which  it  can  never  come — marriage !  Cutthf 
matter  short  at  once,  and  put  it  all  out  of  yonr 
head.  You  are  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice— i 
the  eve  of  a  foolish  act  for  which  most  men  hwi 
to  answer  once  at  least  in  their  lives — but  recol- 
lect, Waldcmiir,  that  with  you  it  is  not  a  questioo 
of  imprudence?,  but  of  impossibility.  Do  what 
you  will,  you  can  never  marry  this  Helen  of 
yours.  You  must  marry  an  heiress ;  and  why  on 
earth  have  you  been  so  trifling  away  your  time 
in  a  society  where  rich  women  are  plentifclf 
Think  of  Lyulph ;  he  cannot  run  wild  much  longff, 
like  a  young  goat-herd  ;  he  is  a  Falkenburg,  and 
yoxu"  brother^  and  must  be  educated,  or  with  to 
instincts  he  may  turn  highwayman  at  eighteen. 
Do  not  deceive  yourself,  Waldemar,  then*  ^ 
unless  you  can  discover  the  philosopher's  stonf. 
but  one  way  out  of  the  position  you  are  in.  Lo^ 
is  a  thing  that  must  be  felt — I  have  often  tdJ 
you  that — and  I  am  heartily  glad  you  havt  i^ 
it ;  but  you  must  get  over  it  now  as  quickly  ^ 
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md  look  at  the  realities,  and  probabilities 
d  at  some  few  inevitable  duties.  Don't 
vsrdy  and  flinch;  you  mitst  go  back, 
Du  cannot  go  forwards,  but  the  recoUec- 
lat  you  have  got  over  will  in  after-years 
Qt  enough.  Everything  is  deception  in 
1;  but  one  should  as  much  as  possible 
untaiy  deceiving  oneself.  Don't  fancy 
at  liberty  to  commit  an  imprudence — 
jt.  Any  idea  of  marriage  is  impossible, 
Nhole  fortune  does  not  amount  to  sixty 
year.     Adieu. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"  Max." 

read  the  letter  to  the  end,  and  then  re- 
^n,  and  stood  staring  at  its  contents 
it  gaze ;  she  knew  not  how  long.  Then, 
up  closely,  she  placed  it  in  a  box  upon 
ley-piece,  locked  it,  took  the  key,  and 
ii  upon  her  usual  avocations.  But  the 
fa  and  hope  had  gone  from  her  for  ever, 
ina. 
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some  other  personp  *^ 
When  Lady  TreoiDOR 
£  Esl  fat  the  sea  side  (Mn.Ctfi' 
s  her  Tish  to  Leamington)  HdS) 
XV  jcmed  her  mother  at  Wille* 
Si:«L  iriTiz:;^  b?  amit  and  cousin  still  in  Londoit 
N;v  rM?  lihr  had  danced  through  almost  di^ 
mZ  .^^  vtich  there  was  any  reasonable  hopes 
Si  i>.^<  exfecthr  know  what  to  do  in  town,  >nd 
upon  the   Terge  of  hecoming   decidedljf  ^ 
quainted  with  fltmn.     Lady  Inglewood  was  goo^ 
to  Ireland :  to  visit  her  new-married  brother,  wiMifl^ 
bride  was  possessed  of  some  extraordinary  castk 
in  the  Deigbbourhood  of  Armagh,  and  Lady  Flam- 
borough,  not  having  yet "  got  rid  "  of  Selina,  id 
proceeded  with  this  last  remaining  encumbrance  to 
Bath,  to  "  take  care,"  as  she  said,  of  her  Lori 
As   the  very  last    days  of  July  were  come  and 
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Bsed,  and  as  fast  emptying  London  was  be- 
aning  to  be  insupportably  dull,  Lilian,  after  two 
Mie  days  spent  almost  exclusively  in  her  aimt's 
mpany,  felt  charmed  with  a  proposition  made  to 
r  on  the  evening  of  the  second  one,  by  Norberg, 

attend  a  rehearsal  of  his  Opera,  which  was  to 
ke  place  upon  the  following  morning.  Although 
is  work  was  not  to  be  publicly  represented  until 
c  ensuing  season,  it  had  been  thought  advisable 

some  of  the  marceaux  d^ensemble  were  rather 
NDpKcated,  to  profit  by  the  presence  in  town  of 
be  artists  who  were  to  perform  the  principal 
irts,  in  order  to  repeat  collectivdy,  under  the 
imposer's  own  guidance,  the  chief  portions  of 
CI  opera  that  was  to  be  the  great  artistical  event 
F  the  next  year.  Lilian,  like  most  of  her  sex, 
■d  a  violent  curiosity  to  see  in  their  natural  form 
Bd  garb  of  everyday  those  who  until  now  were 
iealafied  with  certain  romantic  types,  with  certain 
Seal  creations  of  the  brain,  and  this  proposal  of  a 
ieq>  *' behind  the  scenes"  gave  her  unexpected 
nd  genuine  delight. 

Norberg  himsdf  escorted  Lady  Marlowe  and 
Br  niece,  and,  according  to  the  especial  request  of 
^  latter,  placed  them  in  one  of  the  boxes  nearest 

the  stage.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  caused 
ilian.some  surprise,  and  indeed  to  say  the  truth. 
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no  little  disappointment.  This  was  redaong 
poetry  into  prose  with  a  vengeance !  To  tirink 
that  those  dirty  hoards  should  he  the  garden  of 
the  Puritanh  the  wave-washed  platform  whence 
Faliero  curses  Venice,  the  "  palace  predncte'' 
whtTL'in  "  hluff  Harry  "  condemns  Anne  Boleyn! 

One  or  two  flickering,  glaring  lights  at  the  sidei 
projected  here  and  there  a  red  radiance  overtlM 
ding}'  figures  that  crowded  the  stage,  and  aided 
hy  the  lamps  of  the  orchestra,  enahled  the  few 
persons  admitted  into  the  house  to  distinguish 
what  was  going  on. 

In  one  comer  sat  Fjiliero  himself,  lookii^ 
Doge-like,  though  uncrowned,  a  sort  of  walking 
monument  of  his  own  glory,  the  embodied  ad- 
vertisement of  his  own  vocal  powers;  the  onty 
one  of  all  who  deceived  no  one,  hut  who,  whether 
"  on  "  or,  **  off,"  was  still  the  virgin-queen's  own 
burly  Sin*,  or  the  incomparable  progenitor  of  Cin- 
d(TeUa,  Don  Magnifico.  With  his  two  hands  rest- 
ing on  his  knees,  and  his  broad-brimmed  hat 
overshadowing  his  broad  brow,  calm,  grave,  and 
c'olossid,  you  might  have  taken  him  for  a  statue 
of  Doctor  Johnson  seen  through  a  magnifying 
glass. 

To  the  right  of  the  giant  stood  a  something, 
short,  squat,  and  well  wrapped  up,   even  at 
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^^d  as  fast  emptying  London  was  be- 
^o  be  insupportably  dull,  Lilian^  after  two 
*^ys  spent  ahnost  exclusively  in  her  aunt's 
^^9  felt  charmed  with  a  proposition  made  to 
^^e  evening  of  the  second  one,  by  Norberg, 
^^  a  rehearsal  of  his  Opera,  which  was  to 
^^56  upon  the  following  morning.  Although 
^^1  was  not  to  be  publicly  represented  until 
^^ing  season,  it  had  been  tiiought  advisable 
^^  of  the  morceaux  d^ensemble  were  rather 
Usated,  to  profit  by  the  presence  in  town  of 
tnists  who  were  to  perform  the  principal 
)  in  order  to  repeat  coUectivdy,  under  the 
)oser'8  own  guidance,  the  chief  portions  of 
pera  that  was  to  be  the  great  artistical  event 
yd  next  year.  Lilian,  like  most  of  her  sex, 
I  violent  curiosity  to  see  in  their  natural  form 
garb  of  everyday  those  who  until  now  were 
ified  with  certain  romantic  types,  with  certain 
creations  of  the  brain,  and  this  proposal  of  a 
**  behind  the  scenes ''  gave  her  unexpected 
[enuine  delight. 

»rberg  himsdf  escorted  Lady  Marlowe  and 
iece,  and,  according  to  the  especial  request  of 
iter,  placed  them  in  one  of  the  boxes  nearest 
e  stage.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  caused 
L.some  surprise,  and  indeed  to  say  the  truth. 
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deigning  to  turn  round,  and  a 
legitimate  proprietor  in  Italian,  tol 
any  patoia,  "  give  me  my  smdling-i 

Whiskers  No.  1,  did  as  hewas  bi 
few  seconds'  fruitless  research : 

"  I  can't  find  it,  eara  mia,"  sa 
which  Whiskers  No.  2,  evidently  ioo 
to  Eud  him  in  his  endeavours.  Oat 
varnished  boots  profited  by  this 
the  enemy  to  converge  towards  i 
centre  of  attraction. 

"  You  will  find  it  in  the  bag," 
diva,  and  thereupon  both  pair  of  V 
to  chatter  like  m^pies,  whilst  proc 
for  the  missing  reticule ;  suddenly  d 
the  groimd  a  roll  of  music,  and  in  i 

f.hnf     n    aillr    mnni^lfif.    nlinnpH    fimn 
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,  the  Prima  Donna  turned  round,  and  whilst 
Bily  twisting  about  the  bonnet  to  see  what 
n  it  had  sustained,  gratified  her  two  votaries 
I  a  succession  of  flattering  epithets,  delivered 
he  very  topmost  pitch  of  her  dulcet  tones,  and 
mgst  which,  **  Sdocco  1"  **  animalacdo  !"  and 
vita  bestia !"  were  some  of  the  more  polite, 
mge  to  say,  neither  of  the  two  culprits  thus 
eked,  threw  the  j&ult  upon  his  neighbour ;  but, 
lie  contrary: 

A^cenzo  could  not  help  it,''  said  No.  1,  in  a 
recating  tone. 

It  was  not  Lorenzino's  fault,"  urged  No.  2, 
I  a  fintemal  feeling  truly  touching. 
hit  the  sluices  of  feminine  wrath  once  opened, 
not  so  easily  closed  (especially  where  a  bonnet 
(mcemed),  and  the  Signaray  from  her  anger  at 
a«ent  misdemeanour,  soon  flew  to  a  rapid 
i|ntulation  of  past  wrongs. 
*  Ti  pregOf  Marietta^*^  objected  the  favoured 
loenzo.  "  Carina  mia  I  carissima  I — ma  per 
^  I  ma  senti  un  po'  /" 

3ut  it  would  not  do,  and  his  objurgations  were 
I. 

'  Maria,"  said  his  associate,  very  calmly,  "  don't 
iam  so,  youll  spoil  your  voice." 
\nd  there  spoke  out  the  genuine  lord  and 
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master,  vindicating  at  once,  by  those  few  wxiHt 
his  superiority  over  every  one  else,  whatever  tha  I 
privileges  might  be ;  the  mimistakeabk  husbini  j 
as  in  Solomon's  sight  she  was  the  real  modia; 
who   preferred   the   intc^ty   and  safety  of  hat 
offspring  to  the  outward  appearances,  or  ev«i  tb 
fact   of    possession.       Cold   wat^  dropped  into  j 
boiling  milk  could  not  produce  a  more  instai-  { 
taneous  effect,   and  arresting  the  half-bora  vitah 
perative  upon  her  lips,  the  Diva  cleared  her  thraik 
and  snatching  up  pettishly  the  at  length  forthooiB- 
ing  bag,  retreated  to  a  bench  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stage,  and  commenced  emptying  its  contents 
upon  her  knees.     Pastilles  of  chocolate  and  ends 
of    wax   candles,   pears,    and   a  ball  of  worsted 
through  which  were  stuck  knitting-needles,  a  litde 
flacon  full  of  sweet  wine  and  a  pot  of  rouge,  • 
small  sack  of  powder,  and  the  required  smdlinf 
bottle,  lumps  of  sugar-candy,  boxes  of  lip-sakt, 
scissors,  crusts  of  bread,  old  gloves  and  a  brokfli 
fan ;  these,  with  a  dog's  collar  and  chain,  an  ivciT 
hand,  the  fingers  whereof  were  so  disposed  as  to 
form  an  efficient  countercharm  to  the  evil  eye,  and 
some   few   more   similarly   heterogeneous  objerfs 
presented  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  this  portift 
Caphamaum,  whence  the  Prima  Donna,  b  additioD 
to  her  first  asked-for  vinaigrette,  now  extracted  a 
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Hmbonmerey  and  introduced  some  sort  of  lozenge 
mto  her  mouth,  making  signs  thereby,  to  those 
Dound  her,  that  she  was  for  the  moment  dumb. 

Meanwhile  a  species  of  accompaniment,  resem- 
bibg  what  the  Germans  graphically  style  a  brum- 
iuiuler  bass^  just  what,  if  a  kettledrum  were  trans- 
bnned  into  a  bee,  it  would  be  likely  to  buzz,  had 
Mtained  the  shriller  notes  of  the  disputatious  trio. 
Doo  Magnifico,  leaning  his  crossed  hands  upon  his 
cue,  and  supporting  his  chin  therewith,  was  hum- 
ming to  himself  the  air  from  Cenerentola : 


€t 


Miei  rampolli,  miei  rampolli  feminili !" 


It  was  as  though  Great  Tom  of  Lincobi  had 
condescended  to  a  soft  whisper.  "  Non  bisogna 
«a»  sfogarsi — mai !  fa  male^  molto  male  /" 
propounded,  with  gentle  dogmatism  from  behind 
wis  blue  comforter,  the  tenor,  who  from  his  per- 
petual subordination  of  every  other  concern  in  life 
to  the  welfare  of  his  voice  had  obtained  amongst 
his  comrades  the  sirname  of  "  Una  Voce." 

Just  then  the  whining,  moaning,  howling,  mew- 
^,  scraping,  and  growling,  of  flutes,  fiddles, 
bassoons  and  horns,  those  dismally  discordant 
sounds,  which  announce  the  "  getting  into  tune  " 
)f  an  orchestra,  became  audible,  and  Norberg's 
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whole  attention  was  required  by  the  sharply  re- 
peated rappings  upon  his  desk,  of  the  leader  of 
the  band,  a  swarthy  dwarfish  personage  ib 
temporarily  supplied  the  place  of  the  habitual  nd 
favoiuite  chef.  The  overture  was  pronooDoel 
beautiful,  and  obtained  universal  applause,  and  a 
opening  air  for  the  tenor  with  a  chorus  of  fishff- 
men  drew  ftora  the  Prima  Donna  rapturous  maib 
of  admiration,  all  of  them  directed  more  or  loi 
point  blank  at  the  young  Magstro,  and  rendend 
significant  by  the  animated  expression  of  hv 
brilliant  eyes. 

"  Musica  di  Tedesco  /"  grumbled  he  who  hni 
been  called  Vincenzo. 

"  Bad  for  the  voice,"  opined  the  genuine  Marit$i 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  ''  always  keeping  it  on  i 
stretch  and  strain ;  the  slow  movements  are  ivd 
enough,  but  there  is  not  a  German  of  them  4 
knows  anything  about  a  cabalette — just  listen  to 
that — semprCy  sempre  dei  La  et  dei  Si  /" 

Apparently  the  tenor  thought  so  too,  for  te 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  a  passage,  and  feeling  lu^ 
throat  with  his  hand,  as  though  to  make  sure  il 
was  right  there. 

"  Mon  cher  ami,"  whispered  he  to  Noitag, 
withdrawing  from  his  part^  and  leaving  the  dwnis 
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get  through  its  work  as  best  it  might,  "  your 
^  k  sMune^  very  scientific  "  (the  term  where- 
th  an  Italian  invariably  expresses  all  bis  con- 
Dtated  antipathy  to  whatever  is  not  a  production 
his  native  art)  **but  unless  it  is  completely 
ml  I  really  cannot  undertake  to  sing  that 
ifltfme/'  and  hereupon  commenced  a  discussion 
iveen  the  singer  and  the  composer,  ending  of 
rse  in  the  latter's  defeat. 
'You  leave  dat  large  turkey,"  said  the  Diva 
ling  up  to  Wilhelm  with  a  coaxing  air,  (know- 
neither  German  nor  French  she  was  reduced 
fX)nverse  with  him  by  means  of  her  broken 
^h,  as  he  was  no  proficient  in  ItaUan),  "  he  is 
asinOj  and  know  netting  of  de  music  or  de 
dment,  carino  mio^*  she  added,  laying  her  hand 

0  bis  arm,  **  you  shall  go  wid  your  opera  up  to 
stars,  but  I  shall  do  all ;  tutto  dipende  di  me ; 
tramente  fard  furor ^  dat  mean,  I  am  de  fury ; 

you  shall  cambiar  all  de  long  note  of  de 
rfto,  perche  dat  me  &tigue,  and  perche  my 
rito  say  I  shall  no  sing  de  long  high  note ; 
fi  canCy  he  is  one  great  dog,  my  marito,  but  he 

1  no  dat  I  sing  de  high  note,"  and  the  alterations 
was  trying  to  wheedle  out  of  Norberg  simply 

essitated  the  ahnost  entire  re-composition  of  the 
»  to  which  she  alluded. 


pirouettes  ailleurs.  Milord  Moori 
make  de  love  somcwlierc  else  ;  dat 
have  de  ronds  de  jambes  and  de  co 
middle  oi  Ac  finale." 

This  speech  had  for  its  object 
half-dressed  woman  in  dirty  white 
mote  comer  of  the  stage,  was  prai 
the  gracefulness  of  which  Lord  Mo 
or  two  others  of  his  kind,  were  « 
delight  loudly  enough  to  interfere  wi 
of  the  rehearsal. 

When  Miss  Cameron  had  bea 
accustomed  to  the  darkness  of'tl 
her,  she  b^an  to  remark  those  fi 
aunt  and  herself,  had  been  induo 
upon  the  solitude  of  the  great  empt) 
attention  was  particularly  arrested  1 
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^  elegantly  ganU.  Opposite  to  this  undiscover- 
hie  figure  sat  a  young  girl,  whose  interest  in  the 
^nnanoe  was  so  intense,  that  Lilian  could  not 
t  first  help  wondering  whether  she  were  not  some 
val  of  the  Salvatelli's,  some  candidate  for 
hespian  honours.  Yet,  upon  a  nearer  examina- 
on,  her  whole  appearance,  dress,  manner,  and 
mt  of  beauty,  seemed  to  forbid  the  thought, 
be  was  thin  and  sickly  looking,  and  still  there 
tt  an  undefinable  distinction  about  her,  which,  if 
m  took  the  trouble  of  looking  at  her  twice,  would 
tvent  you  from  confounding  her  with  the  com- 
DQ  herd.  She  was  essentially  what  is  termed 
itr,  but  of  a  fairness  where  eyes,  eyebrows,  hair, 
id  skin  differ  only  in  their  imperceptible  shades 
'  paleness.  Her  forehead  was  large,  her  nose 
ndi  too  long  and  too  aquiline,  and  her  chin 
10  pomted.  And  yet,  what  was  there  in  that 
npid,  old-fashioned  looking  girl,  which,  at  times, 
icinated  you,  and  made  you  forget  what  you  had 
Ben  used  to  think  beautiful.  As  she  listened, 
le  spirit  of  harmony  seemed  to  steal  over  her. 
^stores,  and  illumine  them  as  with  some  mysterious 
Kward  light.  The  dim  eyes  flashed  and  darkened, 
^  nostril  dilated,  the  lip  quivered,  and  whilst  the 
dourless  skin  blushed  beneath  the  warm  breath 
U  new  life,  upon   the   expanding   brow  some 
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your  tongue,  B  flat — (dat  show  de  unmusical 
e,"  added  he,  in  an  under  tone,  "  dey  have 
Qe  alphabet  for  de  little  children,  and  for  de 
sic) — "  and  then,  louder,  "  now,  when  you  shall 
in  again,  violoncello  secondo,  you  shall  make 
fed  your  B  flat." 

'I  wish  I  could  make  him  feel  something 
re  substantial  about  his  ears ;  a  confounded 
^aroni-eating  puppy !"  muttered  Higgins  to  his 
jhbour. 

'  But  we  cannot  begin  again,''  urged  the  tenor ; 
)u  know  the  last  twenty-four  bars  of  the 
agio  have  been  entirely  altered ;  and  though 
,  in  the  orchestra,  may  have  got  your  parts  all 
It,  we  have  not  got  our's." 
'Madame  Salvatelli  has  the  manuscript,"  ob- 
fed  Norberg.  "  If  you  recollect  when  we  first 
d  it  over  some  time  ago,  at  her  house,  she  said 
would  keep  it." 

'Lorenzino!"  exclaimed  the  Prima  Donna,  in 
native  idiom,  "  give  me  the  music  ?" 
Miereupon  Vincenzo  was  charged  with  a  roll 
papers,  which  he  submitted  to  the  fair  one's 
)ection ;  but  the  required  morceau  was  not 
hcoming,  and  the  wordy  tempest  was  soon 
e  more  raging  between  the  Diva  and  her  lord, 
li  accusing  the  other  of  having  lost  the  precious 

s  2 
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page.  The  loss  was  the  more  serious,  as  NoAergi 
who  had  made  the  alterations  alluded  toaftrt* 
night  before,  declared  positively  that  he  codd  not 
remember  them  now;  and  that  no  resource  mi 
left,  but  to  re-compose  for  a  third  time  the  entiie 
passage. 

'*  Which  la  Marietta  will  require  at  least  a  wnk 
to  learn,"  murmured  Don  Magnifico  in  his  oomor. 

"  I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  were  known,''  said  the 
enraged  cantatHce  to  her  lord,  "  it  would  be  found 
that  you  took  my  music-paper  yesterday,  to  iidd  up 
the  veal  cutlets  you  would  broil  yourself  for  yoff 
breakfast,  glutton !" 

"  You  tore  something  into  strips  this  mornuf» 
to  wrap  round  the  barley-sugar  for  your  honii 
monkey.  No  doubt  the  music  has  been  sacrifice 
to  Jocko!"  retorted  the  spouse,  in  a  discoonc 
where  the  word  scimia  figured  for  at  least  t90 
thirds. 

"  Scimia  tu  stesso .'"  exclaimed  the  Prima  Donw. 
with  the  air  of  Semiramide  pulverizing  Assur. 

"  I  say,  doesn't  she  pitch  it  into  him  though  ? 
said  Charlie  Mordaimt,  who  was  standing  dose  to 
Lord  Moorfield,  for  the  purpose  of  commending 
Mademoiselle  Julie's  ronds  de  jambes. 

During  this  discussion,  the  inmate  of  the  box 
next  to  Miss  Cameron  had  succeeded  in  dra^ 
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rberg's  attention  to  herself,  and  Lilian  overheard 
I  following  conversation  between  them : 
'*  Impossible  !"  had  said  he. 
"  I  think  not — ^you  played  it  to  me  the  very  day 
1  decided  upon  making  the  alteration,  and  I  am 
i^uaded  I  have  it  still  in  my  memory — please 
'e  me  pen  ink  and  paper." 
The  materials  were  brought,  and  the  young  girl, 
dog  the  music-paper  upon  her  knee,  bent  down 
ar  her  task,  and  Was  absorbed  in  it  for  nearly 
If  an  hour,  during  which  &e  business  of  the 
iearsal  was  interrupted,  the  angry  dialogue  be- 
een  the  signora  and  her  better  half  rumbled  on 
e  the  last  mutterings  of  a  storm ;   Lord  Moor- 
Id  gave  a  loud  loose  to  his  ecstacy  at  Mademoi- 
le  Julie's  entrechats  ;    and   Norberg,   leaning 
UDSt   the  lower   tier   of  boxes,    carried   on   a 
lispered  conversation  with  Lady  Marlowe,  upon 
I  maaners  a«d  customs  of  singers  in  general, 
i  feasted  his  eyes  with  stolen  glances  at  Lilian. 
When  her  work  was  ended : 
"  Monsieur  Norberg,"  said  the  young  lady  in 
!  next  box,  "  see  whether  that  is  not  right,"  and 
^  extended  to  him  a  sheet  of  music-paper. 
It  was  right  m  aU  its  parts,  and  without  the 
stake  of  a  single  note  !      The  astonishment  and 
oiiration  of  all  was  without  bounds,  and  the  un- 
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reserved  expression  of  both  appeared  to  e 
the  person  who  had  called  it  forth.  Shi 
back  timidly  into,  the  shadow  of  her  box, 
ledging  by  a  smile,  as  she  retired,  the  profc 
of  Don  Magnifico,  who  rising,  took  off 
saying : 

"  A  worthy  daughter  of  Mozart," 

When  the  rehearsal  was  ended,  Chai 
daunt  came  up  to  speak  with  Lady  Mai 
her  niece,  who  were  waiting  for  Norberg. 

"  Was  not  that  Lady  Mary  Dunkeith  wi 
the  next  box  ?"  asked  Lily. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure — did  you  never  see  her 

"  She  hardly  ever  goes  out,  you  know," 
Lilian.  "  But  she  is  then  a  perfect  gei 
suppose  she  will  give  us  an  opera  of  her 
of  these  days." 

"  Can't  say,"  answered  Charlie  Morda 
only  know  her  by  sight,  which  is  the  w 
for  she  is  precious  ugly." 

"  Who  ?  Lady  Mary  ?"  said  Wilhehn, 
then  entered  the  box  to  take  charge  of 
ladies.     "  She  is  a  wonderful  creature." 

"  Well,  I  think  she  is  very  plain,  I  must 
observed  Lilian,  rather  disdainfully. 

"  You  have  the  right  to  think  every  woi 
murmured  Norberg,  with  something  like  a 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

WiLHELM  had  that  day  accepted  an  invitation 
iven  him  by  Lady  Mary,  to  dine  at  her  father's, 
-iOrd  Clydesbrooke,  and  accordingly  a  couple  of 
wnirs  after  the  close  of  the  rehearsal,  he  presented 
amself  at  the  door  of  the  Earl's  residence  in 
Portland  Race. 

Lady  Mary  Dunkeith  was  the  last  child  of  a 
wimerous  family,  who  were  all  well  settled  in  life. 
3er  two  elder  sisters  had  married  brilliantly,  and 
^we  besides  renowned  for  their  beauty  ;  her  eldest 
>^>ther.  Lord  Inversnaid,  promised  to  become  an 

Alitor,  and  was  absorbed  in  political  pre-occupa- 

• 

•ons,  and  the  two  younger  ones,  both  in  India, 
•^  ambitious,  active,  and  panting  to  "  get  on  " 
Q  the  world,  as  most  younger  sons,  and  almost  all 
^tchmen,  are  wont  to  be.  The  whole  family  had 
^  educated  without  a  mother's  watchful  eye  to 
?Mde  them,  for  Lady  Clydesbrooke  died  when  her 
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youngest  child  was  six  years  old.  As  to  that 
child's  present  position,  it  was  as  independent  and 
as  obscure  as  she  could  wish.  To  say  the  honot 
truth,  neither  father,  brother,  or  sisters,  em 
thought  of  her  at  all,  and  she  might  almost  hm 
passed  away  from  this  world  without  her  absenr 
being  perceived. 

'^  Mary  is  a  genius !"  that  was  the  usual  ^ 
in  which  her  fashionable  sisters  sneeringly  aSaded 
to  her  existence. 

And  the  word  so  often  profaned  was  in  thk 
instance  well  applied.  Lady  Mary  was  possesHil 
of  that  which  peoples  solitude,  defies  ewm,  ml 
in  the  end  consoles  for  nearly  all  material  nui' 
fortunes:  of  real  indubitable  genius.  I  do  ifl^ 
mean  to  say  that  she  was  exempt  firom  those  fits 
of  sadness,  the  heritage  of  high-strung  soak 
which,  at  contemplative  hours,  lure  on  the  miB^ 
to  aspirations  of  what  lies  beyond  its  ma^ 
bondage-house,  the  earth ;  but  she  was  at  M 
free  from  that  which  haimts  the  world's  emp^ 
pleasure-seekers  at  every  turn,  from  that  listksi 
vacant  longing  for  something  undefined  and  vd- 
possessed ;  and  which,  if  defined,  would  lose  iis 
charm,  and  if  possessed,  its  price.  She  had  otf 
thought  that  never  left  her,  one  devotion  that 
never    tired,   one  idol  to   which    she    was   fftr 
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V  giving  her  very  life.  Music  grew,  as  it 
^  m  her ;  and  with  her,  and  the  strong  develop- 
t  of  the  plant  was  wasting  the  soil  that  bore 
^  as  a  rich  field  may  be  exhausted  by  oft- 
rted  produce  of  the  same  finiits.  Lady  Mary's 
h  was  very  bad,  but  as  it  had  always  been  so, 
iy  thought  it  worth  while  to  pay  any  atten- 
to  the  fikct,  and  when  any  remark  upon  the 
it  happened  to  be  made  by  a  stranger,  the 
)ers  of  her  own  £unily  met  it  at  once  by  the 
iration  that  she   had  been  sickly  fi-om  her 

and  that  *^  people  who  were  always  ailing 
longest."  She  herself  never  appeared  even 
rert  to  the  subject,  but  derived  strength  and 
.tion  from  the  art  which  furnished  breath 
( less  positive  portion  of  her  being. 
.  the  day  in  question  Lady  Mary  was  sitting 
e  drawing-room  with  Mrs.  Maclntyre,  a  dis- 
ind  poor  relation  of  her  own,  who  for  many 

had  been  her  companion  and  chaperon, 
were  waiting  for  Lord  Clydesbrooke's  return, 
izpecting  the  arrival  of  their  solitary  dinner 
• 

•a.  Maclntyre  was  busily  occupied  embroider- 
i  waistcoat,  which  she  intended  to  present 
his  birthday  to  Lord  Inversnaid,  who,  in  her 
)?as  destined  to  throw  over  the  house  of  Clydes-* 
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brookc  the  lustre  emanating  from  the 
Chatham  or  a  Burke.     Lady  Mary  was 
some  flowers  in  a  vase  of  Bohemian  cryi 
every  now  and  then  interrupting  her  task.  f^ 

intently  upon  her  own  features  in  a  glas^s*  p 
between  the  windows.  • 

"You  are  tired,  my  darling,"  said  Mjr^Mi 
Intyre,  looking  up  from  her  work  and  catdk-^^ 
reflection  of  her  young  relative's  pale  f^»fem 
in  the  mirror.  "Ay,  that  is  right,  sit  ^^ 
I  cannot  think  how  you  can  go  on  st^x^^ 
so  long,  and  bending  over  those  flowers,  ^ 
too,  that  are  enough  to  suffocate  you  with 
their  scent — my  dearest,  you  really  have  no  con- 
sideration for  your  health  —  after  the  exdte- 
ment  of  that  rehearsal  this  morning,  you  ought  to 
be  lying  down — you  behave  as  though  you  thought 
you  had  a  constitution  of  cast-iron,  instead  of  bflng 
as  delicate  as  a  reed."  A  smile  passed  over  Laij 
Mary's  face,  as  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  she  ex- 
amined the  silver  petals  of  the  royal  blossom  she 
held  in  her  hand. 

"  How  beautiful !"  murmured  she ;  "  how  (tu- 
zling !  how  it  strikes  you  at  once,  in  the  midst  of 
all  other  flowers  !" 

"  What !  the  white  lUy  ?"  said  Mrs.  MacInt)TC, 
going  on  with  her  embroidery.     "  Maybe,  it  is  the 
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mtiful,  but  it's  poisonous  all  the  same ; 
7ouId  turn  any  one's  head  who   should 
0  much  of  its  perfume." 
I,"  resumed  Lady  Mary,  taking  up  the 
!y  broken  link  of  some  train  of  thought 

probably,  well  connected  enough  in  her 
1,  '^  I  suppose  it  is  right  that  the  two 
ot  go  together;  look  at  the  peacock  and 
I  wonder  whether,  if,  you  were  to  oflFer 
favourite  bird  all  the  notes  of  the  bullfinch, 
,  it  would  compensate  for  the  loss  of  one 
geous  plumes.  No-— oh,  no !"  she  added, 
er  and  sadder  tone ;  "  most  assuredly,  it 
t.  Beauty  is  everything." 
r!"  exclaimed,  her  elderly  friend,  in  a 
urprise,  "  why,  what  has  come  to  you  that 
Id  say  such  a  thing  ?  You !  if  it  had 
ir  sister  Charlotte,  or  Henrietta,  I  should 
been  astonished — ^but  you  /" 
lotte  or  Henrietta  would  not  have  said  it, 
Mattie,"*  answered  Lady  Mary,  giving  to 
€lntyre,  whose   name  was  Matilda,  the 

by  which  she  was  wont  to  address  her, 
!  both  are  too  beautifiil  to  think  of  what 
5  been  used  to  all  their  lives." 

you,  you  imgrateful  girl,  count  then  for 
all  the  gifts  wherewith   it  has  pleased 
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Heaven  to  endow  you.  And  your  vmoe,  duld; 
do  you  think  aU  the  Salvatellis  in  the  worid  hni 
anything  in  their  throats  to  equal  that  ?'' 

*'  But  the  Salvatelli  is  beautiful  too,"  rgoined 
Lady  Mary. 

"  Well,"  pursued  her  opponent,  forgetting,  ii 
the  desire  to  follow  up  her  argument,  the  ^mm- 
tion  required,  in  order  not  to  hurt  her  youtliM 
cousin's  susceptibilities ;  '^  and  pray,  who  do  fn 
think  ever  asks  whether  a  nightingale  is  besutii 
or  not.  There  isn't  a  crowned  head  in  all  Europe, 
but  would  joyously  stand  for  hours  on  a  suminer*i 
night  to  listen  to  its  heavenly  notes  ;  and  it  is  M 
a  miserable  bit  of  a  shrivelled,  insignificant- 
looking,  dark  thing,  that,  while  it  is  singing  es% 
seems  sorry  for  itself" 

Lady  Mary  sighed,  and  smiled  too. 

"  And  I,  ma  mie  Mattie,"  said  she,  gently,  id 
casting  another  look  at  her  face  in  the  glass,  ''aBi 
a  miserable  bit  of  a  shrivelled,  insignificantJookiog, 
pale  thing ;  there  is  all  the  difference." 

"  Why,  you  are  not  *  sorry  for  yourself,*  I  shoJi 
hope,  at  any  rate,"  retorted  Mrs.  Maclntjiti 
trying  to  laugh. 

"  Who  knows,  ma  mie  Mattie  ? "  was  the 
reply.     "  Perhaps " 

But  here  the  drawing-room  door  opened,  asdNor- 
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announced;    and    scarcely  were    the 

)yer  between  the  two  ladies  and  him, 

Clydesbrooke  entered,  and  the  party 

f  one  other  person  (the  Earl's  man  of 
^r.  Browne).  With  this  gentleman, 
sbrooke  disi^peared  into  his  study,  after 
been  once  passed  round,  and  Wilhelm 
idy  Mary,  and  her  friend  in  the  drawing- 

mg  artist  was  in  a  state  of  no  small 
However  he  might  be  tormented 
I  by  minor  details,  and  by  the  tire- 
tions  of  the  singers,  he  had  witnessed 
akable  delight  the  starting  into  life  of 
1,  the  incarnation,  so  to  say,  of  his  idea. 
1  of  Love,  that,  for  the  last  year,  all  the 
krmonies  of  his  nature  had  been  con- 
iring  forth  at  the  feet  of  the  secretly- 
1  idol,  here  came  before  him  in 
x)mplete  and  definite  form;  he  had 
i  his  own  inspirations,  as  though  they 
from  a  foreign  source,  and  wondered 
traordinary  beauty. 

usual,  whenever  Norberg  and  Lady 
I  together,  music  became  the  medium  of 
)n,  and  both,  instinctively,  drew  towards 
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the  pianoforte,  as  though  to  secure  an  intarpreter, 
in  case  words  should,  at  any  moment^  convey  i 
thought  too  obscurely. 

Mrs.  Maclntyre  was  seated  beside  the  lamp  t 
one  end  of  the  large  room,  whilst  at  the  bdiff, 
and  quite  out  of  her  hearing,  were  her  yoaog 
relative,  and  Norberg,  close  to  a  Tn^gnifi"*^ 
instrument  of  Erard's,  from  whose  keys  now  ami 
then  the  musician  elicited  strains  of  entraDcing 
melody.  He  seemed  as  though  under  the  !&> 
fluence  of  a  dream. 

The  soft,  grey  twilight,  was  scarely  broken  by 
the  faint,  struggling  rays  of  the  stars,  strewn  oTtr 
heaven's  face,  and  at  this  hour  (perhaps  the  only 
one  out  of  the  twenty-four,  when  stillness  reigns  in 
the  fashionable  parts  of  London)  silence  was  &r 
turbed  by  nothing  beyond  the  occasional  roffinj 
of  an  isolated  carriage.  For  some  time,  neithff 
Lady  Mary  nor  Wilhelm  spoke. 

His  own  idea,  as  he  had  seen  it  spring  into 
embodied  being  upon  that  very  day,  haunted  the 
artist's  memory,  and  fragment  after  fragmert 
of  his  opera  found  its  way  involuntarily  beneath 
his  fingers. 

"  One  thing  in  this  creation  of  your's,  which 
strikes  me  as  very  wonderful,"  said,  at  length, 
Lady  Mary,  "  and  of  which  I  know  scarcely  a 
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lar  instance  in  any  composition,  is  the  con- 
;  presence  of  the  chief  subject  of  inspiration. 
I  when  the  Lmiey  is  not  actually  before  one's 
she  still  pervades  everything  ;  one  feels  her 
{Twfaere,  and  you  seem  to  know  that  she  is 
hidden  current  of  life,  flowing,  if  I  may  so 
ess  myself,  through  every  vein  of  the  whole 


r  »» 


brberg  smiled. 

How  you  could  possibly  retain  that  passage  of 
trio,"  observed  he,  repeating  with  his  right 
[  the  phrase  he  alluded  to,  "  is  to  me  a 
«ry.  I  never  played  it  to  you  but  once." 
I  dare  say,  I  know  every  note  of  the  whole 
i  by  heart,"  rejoined  Lady  Mary  quietly ;  and 
,  wishing  to  divert  the  conversation  from  any 
ts  of  her  own,  and  recalled  by  the  circumstance 
mentioned  to  the  incidents  of  the  morning: 
at  a  lovely  creature  is  that  Miss  Cameron  !" 
rved  she ;  "  it  was  her  who  was  in  the  next 
;  was  it  not?  I  thought  I  could  not  be 
aken.  I  had  seen  her  once  at  the  Opera,  in 
y  Trenmore's  box,  and  it  is  not  a  face  one 
id  ever  forget.  What  perfect — what  exquisite 
nty!" 
9VilheIm  smiled,  and  blushed;  and  the  notes 
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fell  with  cautious  softness  from  his  hini 
though  he  feared  to  interrupt  the  sweet  oonn 
eulogy  to  which  his  heart  responded. 

'^  How  true  is  that  expression  of  Byi 
continued  Lady  Mary,  ' '^  The  micnc  breathinj 
her  £eu%.'  Beauty,  such  as  that,  has  always  ap 
to  me  harmony  of  the  most  delicious  kinc 
perceptions  are  doubled  by  being  confoundec 
with  such  loveliness  before  me»  I  alwavs 
my  eyes  can  hear,  and  I  positively  listOD 
look." 

Norberg  drank  in  eagerly  the  sounds  of  h 
to  her  he  adored : 

"What  is  Miss  Cameron's  name,  d 
know  ?"  asked  Lady  Mary. 

"  Lurleya,"  answered  Wilhelm. 

"Now,  that  is  too  bad,"  said  his  ques 
with  a  smile,  "you  can  think  of  nothing 
your  syren  ;  well,  it  is  ver}'  natural." 

Wilhelm  blushed,  stammered,  and  c 
himself  as  best  he  could. 

"  Her  name  ?"  faltered  he  ;  "  she  is  called 

"  A  fitting  appellation,"  remarked  Lady 
"  how  it  suits  her  wondrous  beauty  !"  and,  c 
a  glance  at  the  flowers  upon  the  console! 
Wilhelm  :  "  Do  you  think  there  is  anything 
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IJiok  inanimate  world  so  lovely  as  a  white 
JBjt  Only  see  how  it  rises  above  all  other 
flowers !  so  dazriing  in  its  purity  I  so  royal  in  its 
•fr  I  think  of  ma  nde  Mattie,  teUing  me  just  before 
fn  cune  in  to-day,  that  its  perfume  was  poison- 
mii  such  an  idea !'' 

"Jh!  80  f^    murmured   Wilhelm,   using    the 
knifiar  phrase  oi  his  country  •  '^  a  deadly  flower 
\nk  after  all  I     Vmon  in  its  perfume  I     80  I  a 
ittty  lily !"  and  he  began  to  play  what  sounded 
omewbat  like  a  dirge. 

After  a  few  moments  had  elapsed,  the  artist 
teed  his  musical  sentences  altogether,  and,  with- 
"awing  from  the  keys,  he  leant  back,  so  as  to 
tpport  the  back  of  his  chair  against  the  console, 
bereon  he  placed  one  elbow,  resting  his  head 
Mm  bis  hand. 

•*  What  is  the  use  of  it  all  ?"  said  he,  suddenly, 
id  in  a  desponding  tone. 

•*  The  use  of  what,  Monsieur  Norberg  ?"  asked 
idy  Mary,  looking  him  full  in  the  face ;  "  of 
kiuus?" 

"  Of  genius,  if  you  call  it  so,"  replied  the 
ti^t. 

"The  tise  of  genius?"  she  repeated  in  a  serious 
w — "  if  you  mean  the  material  positive  utility, 

VOL.   n.  T 
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that  which  is  represented  by  mere  worldly  goodi, 
the  answer  is  too  easy,  and  I  will  not  make,  nor  in 
I  believe  that  you  could  wish  to  hear  it.  No! 
that  cannot  be  your  thought.  "  The  we  of 
genius,"  she  again  said — *'I  scarody  understoi 

do  you  hold  so  cheap/'  she  then  ccmtiiiBri 

after  a  second  pause,  '*  the  unspeakable  joys,  tb 
raptures  of  the  soul  swelling  within  you,  the  dooUe 
life,  the  feeling  that  you  are  in  oomiminiritifli 
with  what  is  not  all  earthly,  all  material,  lb 
....,"  she  stopped,  and  blushing  at  heron 
enthusiasm — "  No  !"  murmured  she,  "  you  canno* 
have  obeyed  the  call  of  such  inspiration  as  yoar'!^ 
and  count  that  for  nothing." 

Wilhelm  sighed,  "  my  inspiration !"  he  edwed, 
with  a  sigh — "  Suppose  that  my  genius  were  wW 
you  are  pleased  to  fancy  it,  and  that  I  should  reafc 
achieve  the  glory  you  have  sometimes  foretold- 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  first  purse-proud  fool,  to 
overthrow  all  the  high  edifices  of  my  ambiw 
and " 

"  Ambition,"  said  Lady  Mary,  "  I  was  not  * 
actly  thinking  of  that." 

"  Do  not  mistake  me,"  hastily  interposed  Wilbeb- 
"  Ambition  is  of  several  kinds — the  heart  oxj 
have  its  ambition,"  he  pm^ued  in  a  low  toDC- 
"  and  be  crushed  and  broken  by  the  barrier  whwi 
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^'t^e  world's  arrogance  places  between  it  and  its 
^^in— the  one  object  towards  which  tend  all  its 
*^Bi8eless  longings." 

Tliese  last  words  brought  no  answer.      Lady 

looked  down,  and  Norberg  did  not  notice 

her  heart  beat  quicker  than  before,  and  that 

had  turned  suddenly  very  pale.     At  length : 

**The  world's  opinion,"  remarked  she,   almost 

"is  every   day  growing    less  prejudiced 

m  this  score,  and  genius  may  now  aspire  to  any- 

The  &me,  the  glory,  gained  in  the  career  of 

(creative,  not  merely  executive  art),  is  rapidly 

indng  to  equality  with  that  which  is  the  re- 

ynrd  of  military  or  political  distinction." 

"Do  you  really  believe  that.  Lady  Mary?"  asked 
elm,  eagerly,  "  do  you  think  that  in  this  aris- 
iSbcratical  country  of  your's  an  artist  ranks  as  a 
gentleman  ?" 

"  Oh !  Monsieiu"  Norberg !"  she  exclaimed, 
looldng  at  him  and  reddening  at  the  humiliation 
lie  was  inflicting  upon  himself. 

"  Yes !"  resumed  he,  "  the  artist  is  invited  to 

their  fttes  and  their  country-houses,  admitted  even 

into  their  intimacy,  and  treated  with  every  possible 

[     loDdness — (too  much  flattered  even)  I  know  all 

tittt — the  painter,  sculptor,  musician,  or  whatever 

he  may  be,  who  is  famous^  has  nothing  to  com- 
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plain  of  in  society — ^but  how  would  it  stand,  tUak 
you,  if  he  attempted  to  test  this  ajqiaraut  e^pn% 
further  ?  which  of  these  fine  ladies  and  geotleoMi 
would  consent  to  look  upon  him  as  a  farotfaer  ort 
son." 

Lady  Mary's  cheek  was  crimson,  and  her  ids 
trembled  as  she  answered : 

"  I  should  hope  all  those  whose  o[union  ^ 
not  be  a  matter  of  perfect  indi£Eerence  to  any  ok 
of  a  superior  mind." 

Wilhelm  gazed  at  her  intently. 

"  Do  you  really  believe  that  ?"  he  said,  entid^ 
unnoticing  her  emotion  ;  *'  can  you,  the  daogbtff 
of  countless  ancestors,  the  descendant  of  a  M 
whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  time,  m 
you  really  look  upon  those  whose  sole  illustratiii 
is  talent,  as  your  equals — I  mean  your  eqoA 
in  every  respect  f^ 

"I  —  Monsieur  Norberg — I — ,"  said  ste 
looking  at  him  with  tears  in  her  brightly  baa- 
ing eyes,  and  her  heart  throbbing  so  tunal* 
tuously  that  she  could  not  easily  speak— "Ok! 
you  know  my  ideas  upon  this  subject — ^you  to* 
that  for  me,  no  nobility  is  equal  to  that  of  geniufr-' 
combined  with  moral  worth ;"  and  she  held  <rf 
her  hand  as  though  to  ratify  more  solemnly  tie 
truth  of  what  she  said,  adding, "  I  believe  thousawk 
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c  88  I  do,  but  I  can  feel  only  pity  and  con- 
it  for  those  who  do  not.' ' 
Riank  yon,  dear  Lady  Mary/'  replied  Wilhelm, 
n^  her  hand  affectionately^  and  speaking  with 
derable  emotion.     *^ Thank  you!  you  know 
he  good  you  have  done  me,  the  hope;  the  life 
words  have  giren — ^I  cannot  tell  you  all  at 
noment,  but  soon,  very  soon,  I  will  pray — " 
!lf y  darling,  won't  you  take  your  tea  ?"  said 
noioe  of  Mrs.  Maclntyre,   and  both  Norberg 
Lady  Mary   rose,   to  all  appearance  equally 
nrassed,  and  advanced  towards  the  other  end  of 
oonL 
hen  the  young  musician  had  taken  his  leave, 

Mary  flew  to  the  piano,  and  midnight  had 
k,  and  her  solitary  auditress  still  sat  on,  her 

lying  in  her  idle  hands,  whilst  she  listened 

with  wonder  to  her  cousin's  music. 
ISome,  my  child,"  she  exclaimed  at  last  with  a 
g  effort,  as  the  waning  lamp  warned  her  of 
tour,  **  I  must  positively  shut  the  piano,  for 

once  you  take  to  it  in  that  way,  you  are 
xhedj  and  I  sometimes  believe  it's  not  quite 
ether  canny ^  as  we  say  in  Scotland." 
Oh  !  ma  mie  Mattie  !"  said  gently  Lady 
r,  throwing  her  arms  round  her  friend's  waist, 
8iq[iporting  her  head  on  Mrs.  Maclntyre's 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Poor  Lady  Mary !  you  could  not  look  upon 
her  without  feeUng  interested,  although  she  was 
undeniably  plain.  She  was  so  immaterially  intel- 
lectual, that  to  say  she  looked  as  though  she  were 
fading  away  was  a  term  too  indicative  of  some- 
ilmig  cxnporealy  a  phrase  too  gross,  you  could  only 
say  that,  Uke  a  vanishing  light  or  sinking  star,  she 
was  waning. 

Lord  Trenmore  had,  from  her  childhood,  evinced 
strong  partiality  for  this  much  neglected  and 
wonderfully  gifted  girl,  and  often,  as  she  grew  up, 
he  would  sit  and  watch  her  while  she  poured  forth 
in  music  the  glowing  inspirations  of  her  genuis. 

"There  was  the  only  wife  for  Lackhampton," 
would  say  at  such  times  the  old  Earl  with  a  sigh, 
''  if  they  had  but  liked  one  another !" 

" /jf  they  had  fettt  .  .  .  ." 

What  a  word  of  happiness,  attainable  yet  un- 
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reached,  of  possible  bliss  and  achieved  nusery,  of 
human  waywardness  and  irretrievable  ndstake^  Bs 
in  that  "  if"  and  in  that  "  but/'  and  to  how  muj 
broken  hearts  are  they  the  key  ! 
''If  they  haAbutr  alas!  alas! 
Never  had  Wilhelm  Norberg  been  so  appreciate^ 
so  well  understood  as  by  Lady  Mary  Dunkeith,  fat 
her  peculiar  taste  and  the  bent  of  her  studies  M 
her  to  enter  more  particularly  into  the  spirit  of  Ui 
compositions.     She  was  as  intimately  versed » 
himself  (if  not  more  so)  in  all  the  poets  of  Ui 
country,  and  her  own  ideas  were  all  tinted  by  the 
colours  of  the  German  Muse.     This  it  was  which 
first  drew  her   towards  the  young  artist.     She 
thought   she   had   discovered   in   him  a  kindred 
spirit,  and  her  enthusiasm  for  his  talent  merged, 
without  her  knowing  it,  into  another  sentiment. 

Poor  Lady  Mary,   indeed !     She    had  unooB> 
sciously   fired  Wilhelm's   fancy  with   fake  bope^ 
and  by  the  words  wherein  she  had  spoken  comfbrt 
to  herself  and  meant  to  speak  encouragement  to 
him,  she  had   roused   hosts   of  illusions  which, 
flattering  and  smiling  now,  would  later  turn  round 
angrily  and  wound  him. 
The  old  and  eternal  game  at  cross  purposes  I 
When  either  man  or  woman  is  really  in  lore,  it 
is  astonishing  what  insignificant  things  wiD  io- 
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Henoe  and  guide  him  or  her.  Wilhelm  thought 
destiny  had  issued  a  decree  by  Lady  Mary's  mouth, 
id  the  liberality  of  her  ideas  upon  the  subject 
barest  his  heart,  seemed  to  him  the  incontestible 
It  of  his  fate.  Of  Lilian's  love  for  him  he  had 
de  by  little  suffered  himself  to  be  convinced, 
ough  nothing  beyond  what  we  know  of  had  ever 
wed  between  them,  and  to  an  impartial  eye  the 
loofi  of  Lilian's  affection  were  confined  to  the  fact 
'  aDowing  herself  to  be  adored ;  but  now  he  felt 
&  dioogh  he  were  authorized  to  aspire  to  Lilian, 
9  ihink  soiously  of  the  possibility  of  calling  Lilian 
ii.  At  this,  his  exultation  was  so  wild  and  so 
QgDvonable,  that  he  had  but  just  sense  enough 
» comprehend  the  likelihood  which  existed  of  his 
xmnitting  some  outrageous  piece  of  folly,  if 
iddenly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  Miss  Cameron's 
ittenoe,  and  accordingly  he  shut  himself  up  with 
is  piano  for  three  whole  days,  roaming  out  at 
tight  like  a  disembodied  spirit,  and  rhapsodying, 
ki  i^rse  and  prose,  upon  his  Lilian. 

On  the  fourth  day,  however,  he  ventured  to  call 
*  Lady  Marlowe's. 

**  I  thpught  you  were  lost,*'  said  Lilian,  with  a 
'^tty  semblance  of  poutingi  as  the  artist  entered 
^  drawing-room.     "  My  aunt  has  just  sent  you  a 
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note  to  beg  of  you,  if  alive^  to  spend  this  erauog 
with  us." 

"  This  evening  ?"  asked  Norberg. 

"  Yes,  this  very  identical  evening — the  evening 
of  this  day  if  you  like  it  better.  What  is  Hbm  » 
extraordinary  in  that  ?" 

"  How  provoking !"  muttered  Wilhdm. 

"  Why  ?"  inquired  Miss  Cameron.  "  You  do 
not  mean  to  say  you  cannot  come  ?" 

Lady  Marlowe  half  laid  down  her  newspapo; 
and  holding  her  gold-mounted  double  glasses  ■ 
her  right  hand,  said :  "  Oh,  Monsieur  Norberg  T 
in  a  tone,  and  with  a  look  of  reproach  that  plaiolf 
added  :  '^  It  is  highly  ungrateful  and  wrong,  tod 
you  must  not  think  of  it." 

''  I  am  engaged  to  dine  at  Lord  ClydesbrookeV 
objected  Wilhelm. 

"  Well,  then,  come  after  dinner,"  obs«^  li^; 
"  you  must  dine  somewhere,  I  suppose,  and  wtj 
as  well  dine  there  as  anywhere  else." 

"  To  be  sure,"  rejoined  Norberg ;  "  but  1  id 
promised  to  go  with  Lady  Mary  to  the  Lyceua 
to  hear  that  new  opera,  by  some  English  ooo* 
poser." 

Lilian's  lip  curled,  and  a  doud  passed  over  kr 
face ;  Lady  Marlowe  repeated  her  "  Oh,  Monsiair 
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forberg !"  as  before,  and  I  am  not  quite  certain 
^t  did  not  add,  "  for  shame !" 

The  real  fiict  was,  that  Lady  Marlowe  had  a 
arty  I  She  had  been  led  into  the  project  of  a 
OQafl  "  gathering"  by  Lilian's  vanity,  and  by  her 
vm  ready  silliness  in  such  matters.  The  night 
efore,  round  some  dowager's  tea-table,  a  very 
neat  lament  had  been  raised  by  a  very  great  lady 
pon  the  impossibility  of  *^  showing  o£f"  the  Lion 
Fthe  hour,  Wflhdm  Norberg,  to  her  dear  friend, 
^  Princess  Z — ^  who  was  "  dying"  to  see  him, 
Dd  vrho  was  herself  "  the  finest  musician  in  the 
trid !"  Every  means  had  been  found  unavailing, 
Dd  Wilhelm  had  politely  refused  every  invitation. 
Iiereupon  Lady  Marlowe,  acting  on  her  niece's 
Qggestion,  hinted  that  Monsieur  Norberg  never 
efused  A^r,  and  that  if  Lady  V —  would  accept  so 
ooeremonious  a  proposition,  she  would  answer  for 
vu^ing  her  and  her  illustrious  Russian  friend 
cq^minted  with  the  celebrated  composer  on  the 
^  next  evening.  Of  course  her  Ladyship  did 
<^,  but  in  so  doing,  impressed  Lady  Marlowe 
^  an  idea  of  her  good-nature  and  condescension, 
^t  the  latter  managed,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a 
^  weU'Calculated  words,  to  produce  in  all  those 
w  were  present,  the  persuasion  that  she  had 
^  "kind"  to  Norberg  when  he  was  nobody, 
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and  had  helped  him  either  by  gold  or  good  ooansd, 
by  patronage  or  pianoforte  lessons,  in  a  way  he 
could  never  sufficiently  requite. 

Some  twenty  people  were  convoked,  whidi  mi 
no  easy  task  in  the  emptiness  of  town,  NoriKr| 
was  written  to,  and  Lady  Marlowe  looked  upon 
herself,  with  ineffable  satisfaction,  as  the  donor  oft 
soirtfe  at  which  the  '*  ^lite  of  fashion,"  as  tk 
newspapers  say,  were  to  assist,  Russian  Frinoei 
and  all.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  she  wH, 
"  Oh,  Monsieitf  Norberg  !**  and  that  her  wkfc 
manner  breathed  of  indignation  at  his  ingnilitiuki 
when  he  all  of  a  sudden  threw  down  the  fni 
edifice  of  her  card-castle.  It  was  unjustifiabknpoi 
his  part — quite  unprincipled ! 

"  You  are  always  with  Lady  Mary  not,' 
murmured  Lilian,  with  an  air  of  displeasure  iwt 
whofly  unmixed  with  pain,  which,  whilst  i 
strengthened  Wilhelm's  illusions,  caused  him* 
utterablc  annoyance. 

'*  She  made  me  fix  the  evening,  myself,"  said  k 
"  and  has  taken  the  box  on  purpose." 

"  Oh  !  of  course,"  retorted  Lilian,  "  old  fiien* 
are  always  put  aside  for  new  ones." 

"  Miss  Cameron !"  interposed  Wilhelm,  bJnf 
upon  her  a  look,  the  mute  eloquence  of  whkh  ^ 
did  not  choose  to  encounter. 
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**  Hint  is  an  old  stoiy,  which  everyone  knows 
by  heart,"  she  added,  trying  as  hard  as  she  could 
to  widen  the  wound  she  had  made.  Lady  Mar- 
kme  recommenced  reading  the  paper,  and  left  the 
nr-dq)artment  to  her  niece. 

''However,  Monsieur  Norberg,"  resumed  Lily, 
vitfa  affected  humility,  ''  there  is  one  favour  you 
might  stiU  grant  me,  if  your  morning  hours  are 
Bot,  like  your  evening  ones,  entirely  devoted  to 
Udjr  Mary.  You  had  begun  to  teach  me  the 
IttDad  of  the  Lurley  in  your  opera,  and  as  I  have 

vamised  a  few  friends,"  (Lady  V and  the 

PHncess  had  already  taken  rank  as  ''  friends !") 
*who  are  coming  to  us  to-night  to  let  them 
lear  it,  I  should  be  really  obliged  if  you  would 
nake  me  sing  it  over  once  or  twice,  just  to  prevent 
my  doing  it  too  violent  injustice." 

Norberg,  fluttering  between  vexation  and  joy, 
Iteppy  spite  of  himself  at  Lilian's  anger,  internally 
^ous  at  being  forced  to  resist  any  one  of  her 
■^hes,  and  not  daring,  whilst  in  the  very  act  of 
i^t  resistance,  to  protest  of  his  entire  devotion  to 
'^  desires,  foDowed  silently  and  much  embarrassed, 
^bilst  Miss  Cameron  led  the  way  into  the  inner 
^wing-room,  where  stood  the  piano. 

The  ballad  to  which  Lily  had  alluded,  was  a 
^^lody  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  and  which 
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lay  perfectly  \7ithin  the  compass  of  h^  mt 
Often  had  Lady  Mary  sung  this  song,  so  is  to 
force  the  artist  into  wonder  at  her  coDSummiie 
skill,  at  her  profound  knowledge  of  all  the  resouroa 
of  art,  yet  never  had  she  been  able  to  repeat  befiit 
him  his  own  beautiful  composition,  without  betn^ 
ing  that  involuntary  awe  which  possesses  the  loJ^ 
fervent  disciple  in  the  presence  of  the  noster. 
Lilian  had  none  of  this ;  she  sang  the  notes  s 
they  were  written,  simply  and  sweetly  enough,  hi 
with  the  assurance  of  one  who  knows  she  mat 
inevitably  please.  And  please  she  did,  (oh !  low 
who  hath  profaned  the  name  of  art !)  please  sfcc 
did,  better  than  Lady  Mary  !  Yes !  Wilhdin 
coiJd  not  have  told  you  why,  for  there  was  do 
real  excellence  in  her  performance,  but  he  felt  to 
tones  at  his  heart. 

The  ballad  was  chiefly  expressive  of  Luriqf^ 
insensibility,  and  she  was  supposed  to  sing  it  whib 
sitting  on  the  rocks,  combing  her  hair  in  the  sun 
After  vaimting  her  independence  and  contempt  ftr 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  each  of  the  three  ?a*s 
ended  with  : 

"  Figlia  son  'io  dell  'onda, 
Non  mi  parlar  d'amor." 

When  shft  had  ended  it  for  the  second  tim^i 
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no,"  said  Lilian.      "  I  have  only  learnt 

)allad — it  is  the  only  piece  you  have  had 

me,  I  think." 

ady  Mary  !  she  had  learnt  nothing  at 

lew  the  whole  opera  off  by  heart,  which 

«arcely  remembered. 

ing   that   phrase   of   the    fisherman's," 

[iss   Cameron.       "You  know   what   I 

is  so  beautiful !" 

Lily !"  cried  the  voice  of  Lady  Marlowe, 
)ther  room,  "  do,  for  goodness  sake,  talk 

Monsieur  Norberg,  jprcry,  do  not  let  her 
thing  else — she  will  be  quite  out  of 


K)n. 
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tiresome,"  said  Lily,  "  that  you  will  not 
night,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  who 
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fingers  as  they  gracejfully  strayed  over  tbe  Vefl^ 
and  dreamily  listening  to  her  false  notes  as  thoo^ 
he  thought  them  sweeter  than  anything  he  U 
ever  composed. 

'^  I  positively  cannot  strike  this  chord,**  o\fdd 
Lily/'  pointing  out  some  passage  in  the  baft 
"  Here  is  a  ninth  note — ^I  cannot  stretch  it,  see." 

Wilhem  stood  up,  leaned  over  her,  and  pasong 

lis  left  arm  behind  her,  proceeded  to  show  Iff 

mother  way  of  playing  the  tarible  chord.    lo  m 

doing,  his  fingers  touched  hers,  and   the  toock 

thrilled  through  his  whole  fiume  with  dectric  font 

When  he  resumed  his  seat,  he  appeared  ib* 
sorbed  in  examining  the  rings  Lilian  had  taken  off 
when  she  sat  down  to  play.  Miss  Caoeroi 
smiled : 

"  That  is  a  souvenir  of  Friedrichsbad,"  said  she; 
alluding  to  a  little  ring  Wilhelm  was  then  holdiof 
in  his  hand,  and  wheron  two  hearts,  one  of  opii 
and  one  of  ruby,  were  bound  together  by  * 
imperceptible  chain  of  brilliants. 

"  Ah !  a  souvenir  that  you  bought  ?  .  .  .  <» 
that  .  .  .  ." 

She  laughed. 

"No.  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  giw 
souvenirs  to  myself.  I  leave  that  task  to  other 
people.     That  one  comes  from  a  person  who  I  do 
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*^^^  will  have  forgotten  us,  although  time 

'  P^^e  by  since,   for   I    really   believe,"    and 

™^  ^ected  considerable  seriousness,  "  that  he 

^  ^  sincere  friendship  for  us — dp  you  remember 

^IvanBasiloffr 

Norberg  laid  down  the  ring  as  though  it  had 

^l  am  often  inclined  to  be  quite  melancholy," 
sued  Lib'an,  "  when  I  think  of  how  few  people 
ingst  all  those  whom  one  knows,  and  in  whom 
is  sometimes  silly  enough  to  take  a  genuine 
wt,  retain  any  memory  of  the  days  that  may 
t  been  passed  together,  and  during  which  one 
been  led  almost  into  counting  upon  their 
rd.  It  is  very  sad!  but  that  is  the  way  of 
world,  and  one  must  accustom  oneself  to  it, 
learn  never  to  be  surprised  at  any  change," 
Lily  accompanied  these  words  with  a  sigh, 
set  resolutely  to  work  to  master  the  difficult 
d  in  the  bass. 

Do  you  really  believe,"  said  Norberg,  "that 
one    ever    forgot   you  ?    can   you   possibly 
ive  it  ?" 

Alas  !"  replied  Lilian,  shaking  her  lovely  liead, 
see  proofs  of  it  every  day." 
You  have  my  souvenir  of  Friedrichsbad  before 
» '  said  Wilhelm,  in  an  almost  inaudible  tone, 

'01.  II.  u 
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and  trying,  at  the  same  time  to  smik,  wbidibe 
could  not  accomplish. 

"How  so?"  asked  Uiian,  with  wdl-6igMd 
wonderment.     "  Where  ?" 

A  smile,  but  one  in  which  some  bitterness  m 
mingled,  did  now  part  the  musician's  lips. 

"  Oh !"  resumed  he,  mth  an  air  of  offieoded, 
proud  humility,  "  I  have  no  diamonds  to  ofln; 
but — ^for  what  do  you  take  my  Lurley  ?"  he  addsi 
after  a  pause. 

"  For  a  chef-^CBUvre"  answered  LQian,  witk 
admirable  naivete ;  "  for  one  of  the  most  exquisrie 
conceptions  that  ever  burst  forth  from  a  poet'i 
brain ;  for  a  claim  which  envy  herself  wiB  not 
dispute  to  you  upon  present  glory  and  future 
fame." 

Wilhelm,  with  his  elbow  resting  on  the  piaD(\ 
and  the  fingers  of  the  hand  whereon  he  suppoite' 
his  head  running  listlessly  through  the  wavy  cak 
of  his  fair  hair,  sat  gazing  upon  her,  as  ii 
honey  of  her  praise  dropped  golden-sweet  from  to 
dewy  lips. 

"  And,"  whispered  he,  interrupting  her,  "jt* 
do  not  see  in  it  anything  more  intimate  than  tW? 
you  do  not  hear  the  voice  of  memory  in  cveiy 
tone  ?  you  do  not  recognize  the  sights  and  sounds 
that  surrounded  us  for  so  many  months  f    Ab!*^ 
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t  continued,  in  the  same  low  tone,  but  with 
Kreased  emotion  in  his  manner,  '*  I  could  show 
ou  passage  after  passage  wherem  the  wind  rustles 
€  it  had  used  to  do  amongst  the  fir-woods  oppo- 
ite  your  windows,  and  where  the  gurgling  of  the 
itde  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  Kvr  Saal  lawn  is  so 
dearly  reproduced  that  you  cannot  mistake  its 
loond.  I  cannot  give  jewels,  no !  but  I  can  give 
^self  in  memory  of  the  past.  Whatever  fancy, 
»  power,  or  genius  it  may  have  pleased  Heaven 
0  endow  me  with — ^whatever  sentiment  may  lend 
ts  ardour  to  imagination — these  have  been  freely 
(ffered  up  to  make  my  souvenir  of  Friedrichsbad 
-dl  that  is  here,"  he  touched  his  forehead, 
^and  here"  and  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
leart. 

"  You  were,  then,  vevy  fond  of  Friedrichsbad  ?" 
Asd  Lilian,  as  innocently  as  she  could,  but 
lot  without  a  certain  unavoidable  degree  of  em- 
brrassment. 

Wilhelm  did  not  answer  her,  but  went  on  as 
BKHigh  she  had  not  spoken,  and  foflowed  up  the 
Bourse  of  his  own  thoughts. 

'*  And  Lurleya  ?"  said  he,  in  a  tone  the 
'^bling  indistinctness  of  which  was  evidentiy 
'^Quenced  by  the  tumultuous  beatings  of  his 
^W;    "is  she   unknown? — true!"    he   added, 

u  2 


Lilian  looked  down,  and  blushed. 

"  Do  not,"  resumed  Wilhclm,  ii 
earnest  and  yet  timid  supplication,  "  d 
my  souvenir  of  Friedrichsbad  !"  W 
these  words,  he  had  mechanically  i 
ring  whereon  were  the  two  heart 
others,    and   was    pushing    it    as  I 


"Take  care,"  said  Idly,  "it  will 
cfOpet,  and  perhaps  be  lost." 

Wilhelm  was  red  as'  hre  and  pa] 
the  space  of  one  second.  , 

"  Lost  1"  muttered  he,  with  a 
expression  of  anger ;  "  lost  1 — what  i 
then,  with  a  singular  air  of  bitt^ru 
sure,"  he  resumed,  "  it  is  very  valu^ 
like  to  wear  it !" 
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helm  replied,  if  it  ever  reached  her 
.0  farther ;    bat  her  hand  was  in  his, 
ome  it  to  his  lips. 
Q,"  murmured  she,  coaxingly,  "you 

not   to   go   to   Lady   Mary's    this 
to  come  to  us." 
m !    woman !    all  that  falsehood,  all 

in  order  to  make  sure  the  paltry 
of  a  most  paltry  vanity !  all  that 
a  living,  loving  heart,  to  secure  the 

Russian  Princess,  for  having  wiled 
greeable  hours. 

iind  Lily  out  of  practice  in  her  Ger- 
red  Lady  Marlowe's  voice  from  the 

"  has  she  lost  much  ?"  Norberg 
1  have  plucked  down  a  star  from  the 
aven   as   found   voice   wherewith  to 

aimt,  on  the  contrary,"  answered 
sieur  Norberg  is  so  good  as  to  com- 
upon  my  accent,"  and  then,  gently 
ler  hand  from  his — "  Now,"  added 
•  sweetest  smile,  '*  as  we  may  count 
-night,  it  may  be  as  well  to  try  the 
nee  more." 

did  try  it  over  once  more,  and  whilst 
nbled   through   his  own   accompani- 
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ment  as  though  he  had  neyer  seen  it  before,  tbs 
tones  of  Lilian's  voice  came  purely  steadily  forth 
untroubled  by  any  unusual  agpitation. 


When  Wilhehn  arrived  that  evening  at  Lady 
Marlowe's,  aQ  her  party  was  assembled,  and  k 
was  struck  by  something  extraordinary  in  Ae  de- 
meanour of  the  mistress  of  the  house.  She 
strutted  about,  peacock-like,  and  assumed  eofr* 
sequential  airs,  he  knew  her  wdl  enough  to  tinnk 
very  odd  in  presence  of  such  awe-inspiring  goest^ 
The  mystery  was  soon  explained.  Seizing  tk 
first  opportunity,  she  drew  Norberg  into  a  ooner, 
and  there,  in  whispered  tones — 

"  Dear  Monsieur  Norberg/*  said  die,  breathless 
with  joy,  *'  only  think  what  has  happened !  I 
must  tell  some  one,  or  I  shall  go  wild  with  ddigbt) 
and  you  are  such  an  old  friend  you  know ;  ooif 
think !  my  darling  Lily  has  inherited  a  fbrtuoe 
from  an  old  Scotch  cousin — a  fortune  of  six 
thousand  a  year !  the  letter  came  this  veiy  day, 
an  hour  after  you  left — only  think!  I  tdl  jfW 
because  I  know  you  will  be  so  glad !  What  IuAb 
it  not  ?     Six  thousand  a  year !" 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

^  Waldemar  returned  to  Germany  he  went 

to    L ,  and  boldly    sought    his 

I  say  boldly y  for  it  had  always  re- 
strong  degree  of  resolution  upon  his  part, 
)unt  the  innate  repugnance  with  which  the 
3roach  to  that  stately  personage  inspired 
»ut  at  the  present  moment  Falkenburg  was 
fortune,  and  he  well  knew  that  unless 
y  different  terms  with  his  own  family  than 
had  hitherto  thought  proper  to  establish, 
d    deitv    would    be   certain    to   elude   hLs 
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lations,  and  make  friends  of  all  his  enemies !   He 
had  but  to  will. 

And  most  really  did  he  choose  it  now,  and  most 
stoudv  did  he  will,  but  it  was  not  so  easv,  aol 
that  he  soon  discovered. 

All  thoughts  of  the  possible  contingency  even  of 
a  war  had  vanished  from  men's  minds  in  Gennaof, 
and  matters  had  resumed  their  old  accustomed 
course,  and  routine  was,  as  before,  compressog 
everything,  and  ruling  with  despotic  sway.  M 
demar's  way  of  acquitting  himself  of  his  missiii 
was  approved  of,  calmly,  quietly,  and  according  to 
all  the  laws  of  etiquette ;  but  before  he  had  been 

three  davs  at  L ,  the  conviction  came  oTir 

him  that  he  was  not  wanted.  Well!  it  wottU 
cost  him  just  one  step  more,  that  was  all — it  ^ 
certainly  vexatious,  but  however,  as  it  was  neceS' 
sary,  he  would  take  it.  Instead  of  merely  stretcb- 
ing  out  his  hand  to  accept  distinctions  ybf^ 
destined  to  him,  he  should  have  to  speak,  to  hiA 
nay,  perhaps  to  explain  clearly,  his  readiness  tok 
employed,  and  to  rise  from  out  the  useless  exist- 
ence a  garrison  life  had  entailed  upon  hiiD. 
Why,  after  all,  that  was  no  such  great  hardship,  toi 
he  made  up  his  mind. 

Falkenburg  did  hint,  did  speak,  and,  someho* 
or  other,  he  found  himself,  instead  of  readiness  to 
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:%pt,  expressing  a  desire  to  be  accepted, 
irther  than  that,  he  could  not  go.  He  could 
t  beg. 

Gloomy  was  Waldemar's  haughty  brow  as  he 
rode  from  his  cousin's  presence  for  the  last  time, 
sling  that  he  was  now  paying  the  price  of  his 
GSt  folly,  and  conscious  that  between  him  and 
nrldly  advancement  the  breach  was  in  all  pro- 
ihSity  definitive.  He  must  have  loved  Helen 
ay  sincerely,  very  profoundly,  for  the  bitter  mor- 
Scation  at  having  been  refused  the  attainment  of 
strong  desire,  at  having  laid  himself  voluntarily 
'  the  mercy  of  those  who  hated  him  (and  every 

le  hated  him  at  L ),  was   but  a   momen- 

ry  feeling,  and  gave  way  at  once  before  the 
lought  of  his  absent  bride. 

Sudden  revulsions  of  sentiment  are  charac- 
ristic  of  these  natures,  whose  will  cannot  bear  to 
B  unexercised,  and  who  live  but  in  strong  deter- 
ttnation.  No  sooner  had  Waldemar  clearly  per- 
chred  that  fortune  was  not  to  be  mastered  (and 
be  experience  of  years  could  not  have  shown  it 

in  more  distinctly  than  did  his  stay  at  L 

f  a  few  days),  no  sooner  had  he  seen  that  Helen 
^  fortune  too,  were  unattainable,  than  he  decided 
t  once  diat  his  plan  should  be  Helen  without 
^rtune,  and  he  took  a  sort  of  savage  delight  in 
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foreshadowing  to  himself,  how  well  he  should  be 
able  to  do  without  the  world,  and  how,  in  Ui 
proud  independence  and  superiority  in  b^ng  ooi- 
tent  to  forego  all  worldly  advantages,  he  shouU 
heap  scorn  upon  those  who  hated  him,  and  look 
down  upon  every  one,  being  obliged  to  none. 

For  doing  all  this  he  relied  upon  his  wUL 

L was  more  detestable  to  him  than  ever. 

Besides,  his  future  prospects  now  lay  ow> 
shadowed  by  the  towers  of  his  old  castle.  Tb 
Falkenburg  must  be  Helen's  home,  and  ttudtf 
accordingly  he  sped. 

It  was  a  chill,  gusty  night,  when  Waldenar 
arrived  within  view  of  his  home.  The  brigK 
September  moon  wished  no  better  than  to  ligk 
up  all  earth,  but  the  wayward  night  would  not  )i 
her;  and  whenever  she  did  show  her  fiwse,  slir 
looked  pale  and  frightened  at  the  tumbling  and 
tossing  of  the  cloud-billows  round  her,  and  i 
the  roaring  of  the  wind  as  it  raked  the  gloomy  skj. 

Just  as  Waldemar  reached  the  spot  when 
swung  the  unhinged  iron  gate,  a  monstrous  dooi 
black  as  a  funeral  pall,  drifted  up  from  the  eti( 
and  hanging  over  the  old  house,  prevented  the 
moon  from  lighting  the  traveller  to  his  own  door. 
He  put  up  his  horse  in  the  stable,  and  proceeded 
towards  the  kitchen. 
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It  vms  a  vast  vaulted  place,  reminding  you  at 
^  of  Sigismund,  the  long-toothed^  and  his 
^vities.  A  short  flight  of  steps  led  from  the 
ivel  of  the  yard  down  to  the  lower  level  of  the 
twr,  and  light  was  received  by  four  broad  windows 
two  on  each  side),  far  above  arm's  length  high, 
Dd  only  to  be  opened  or  shut  by  mounting  upon 
be  wooden  dressers  beneath.  From  the  middle  of 
lie  high  stone-arched  roof  there  hung  a  ponderous 
razen  lamp  out  of  use,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the 
npery  of  jetty  cobwebs  that  enshrouded  it,  and 
kose  radiance  was  probably  originally  intended  to 
hunine  the  feasting  process  of  the  guests  at  the 
Vrd  table.  As  it  was,  had  it  still  sent  forth  the 
1^  which  seemed  for  ever  dimmed,  they  would 
ive  only  fallen  on  the  blank  surface  of  a  huge 
oard,  wide  enough  to  accommodate  twenty 
eople,  and  proportionately  thick.  At  present, 
be  interior  of  this  subterranean  hall,  lighted  up 
dy  by  one  blazing  fir-candle  or  torch,  placed 
IKm  a  chopping-block,  not  far  from  the  hearth, 
v^esented  a  tolerably  accurate  picture  of  "  darkness 
iriUe."  The  fire,  which  seemed  lost,  and  looked 
Baroely  more  than  a  bright  speck  in  the  yawning, 
tOiky  chasm  of  the  great  chimney,  cast  now  and 
^  a  red  flicker  upon  the  floor,  but  never  rose 
to  the  companionable  lustre  of  a  flame.     At  one 


thil-.'  «■■■-,■  liiit  littli-  t"  t'liliventlic  < 
^m  nKl  kitclu-n,  its  silcnct',  at  le; 
unbroken.  A  gaunt  wooden  clock 
ticked  as  though  it  were  trying 
compiiny,  nhilst  the  osier  twigs,  in 
man's  hands,  seemed  by  thor  i 
twisted  and  wound  them,  to  be  put 
in  mind  of  what  they  used  to  do  ' 
growing:,  and  could  whisper  anytt 
aiiiiiugst  themselves  in  marshy  pi 
criickli-d  and  wheezed,  as  it  will  soc 
the  6r-c-nndle  indulged  in  certain 
sputtorings,  which  caused  two  d 
down  upon  the  floor,  to  prick 
Babeli,  for  her,  might  be  describe 
sht;  broke  into  nothing  louder  tb 
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i  from  month  to  month,  daily  replenished,  but 
ever  fresh,  and  upon  whose  surface  the  cream 
■somes  the  consistence  and  colour  of  a  moderately 
hild  suet  dumpling.  Just  as  the  sounds,  what- 
iw  they  were  meant  to  express,  came  frothing 
q)  to  Babeli's  lips,  so  did  the  most  unwitch-like 
WDtents  of  her  small  caldron  go  mumbling  on, 
Bd  manifesting  from  time  to  time  by  eloquent 
nbUes  the  immistakeable  ardour  of  ebullition 
Rthin.  And  so  they  had  remained  since  dark — 
be  huntsman  mending  his  basket,  Babeli,  and  her 
ulk-bowl  simmering  away  in  converse  unintelli- 
iUe  to  human  ears;  without  doors,  the  wind 
Dwling  round  the  house,  and  whirling  off 
limney-pots  and  roof*tiles,  and  soimds  enough  in 
aors,  I  warrant  you,  for  those  who  might  choose 
» note  them. 

The  kitchen-door  opened,  and  a  step  was  on 
He  stairs  ;  Martin  looked  up,  and  then  rose  fit)m 
is  seat,  Babeli  turned  round,  and  let  her  stocking 
Irop. 

"Ah!  master,  master!"  she  exclaimed,  "why 
bould  you  come  at  such  an  hour,  and  in  such  a 
^y,  as  if  you  were  your  own  ghost  ?  and,"  added 
-he  old  woman,  as  she  watched  the  stem  ex- 
^ession  which  sat  upon  Waldemar's  features, 
'are  you  sure  you  are  not  so  ?" 
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"  Wife !"  said  the  huntsman,  reproving. 

^'  Why,  there  have  been  such  things  befinenm," 
muttered  Babeli ;  "  and  I  suppose  you  donH  {in- 
tend to  doubt  that  Edmond  the  Red  sixppfA  wA 
the  whole  fieimily  in  the  knight's  hall,  up  at  Ai 

■ 

Nest,  and  drank  their  healths  all  round,  at  tk 
self-same  moment  when  he  had  been  run  throagk 
the  body  by  Mannsfeld  himself  at  the  batderf 
Prague  1" 

Waldemar  walked  up  to  the  hearth,  and  throi> 
ing  his  doak  and  cap  upon  the  large  table  in  tk 
middle  of  the  kitchen, 

"  Well,  Babeli,  I  can  answer  for  not  being  mj 
own  ghost  as  yet,  and  for  being  very  positivdj 
myself  in  flesh,  blood,  and  bones,"  said  he,  taking 
advantage  of  a  chair  Martin  had  drawn  forwards, 
and  spreading  his  hands  out  to  warm  thembv 
the  fire. 

Something  in  his  look  seemed  to  impress  BabJ 
with  an  undefinable  kind  of  awe,  for,  having  resumd 
her  place  upon  the  comer  of  the  hearthstone,  sk 
sat  cowering  over  the  stocking,  upon  which  she 
ceased  to  employ  her  fingers,  and  watched  the 
Baron  for  some  seconds  in  silence.     At  length, 

"  That's  why  Gretel,  the  basset  hound,  wouldn't 
lie  quiet,"  remarked  she ;  "  but  must  be  whinin? 
and  sniffing  all  evening,  and  running  to  the 
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lieatj  and  poking  and  scratching  at  it.  Come 
her,  Backs'^  she  added,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
f  had  waddled  to  her  side,  "  did  ye  nose  him 
,  woman  ?"  she  continued,  patting  its  head,  and 
dng  low  to  it.  "Did  ye  know  that  one  of  them 
\  on  the  road,  that  one  of  the  old  race  was 
ling  home  ?     Did  ye  V* 

rhe  beast  wagged  its  tail,  and  then,  after  gazing 
9^aldemar  earnestly  with  its  honest  round  eyes, 
xight  its  short  crooked  legs  dose  to  his  chair, 
i  laid  its  cold  black  nose  upon  his  knee. 
What  he  saw  in  the  fire,  none  can  tell,  but  he 
peared  for  the  moment  very  busy  in  following 
either  some  vision  it  presented,  or  some  thought 
which  it  gave  rise,  and  his  notice  was  not  at- 
icted  to  the  hound. 

"  Pst !  Pst !  Gretel !"  whispered  Martin,  almost 
mdibly,  unwilling,  it  would  seem,  to  disturb  his 
tster's  musings,  but  at  the  same  time  desirous 
tt  the  dog  should  not  be  more  slighted  than 
Id  be  helped.  Gretel,  no  longer  wagging  her 
>  came  and  assmned  a  place  by  the  huntsman's 
a. 

*  Those  rooms  of  my  mother's,  Babeli,"  said 
lldemar,  breaking  silence  at  length,  but  looking 
intently  as  before  at  the  fire.  "  They  are  still 
iifortable  enough." 
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''That  shows,  master,   that  you  h 
inside  them  this  long,  long  time.     Wh; 
ing  of  the  bed-room  is  broken  up,  A 
see  the  staves  and  rafters  below  that  it 
and  as  to  the  rats  and  mice,  they've  eal 
curtains  into  tatters,  and  the  very  last  1 
in  I  was  well  nigh  flown  at  by  a  greal 
of  a  rat,  that  was  lying  on  the  tapestr 
a  whole  litter  of  young  ones  about  her. 
what  I  should  have  done,  if  I  had  not 
the  old  terrier  with  me!     At  it  the] 
mother  rat  and  he,  and,  in  the  end,  he 
all ;  but  I  had  'em  to  clear  away,  and 
day's  work  it  was.     I  don't  know  wh 
rooms  are  comfortable  even  to  look  : 
wouldn't  be  so  to  live  in,  I  should  thinl 

"  Well,"  rejoined  the  Baron,  in  th 
dreaming  way,  "  that  can  be   easily 
suppose ;  a  few  planks  of  wood  on  th 
a  few  yards  of  stuflf  for  curtains,  and — 

Babeli  clutched  one  knee  in  each 
and  sticking  out  her  skinny  elbows,  t 
sentcd  more  the  appearance  of  some 
hieroglyphic  on  a  Chinese  tea-chest  tha 
else: 

"  Mercy  on  us  !"  she  exclaimed,  as  s 
the  fiill   force  of  her  sharp  eyes   to 
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Valdemar,  "  mercy  on  us,  how  he  talks  !  re-floor 
iKnns,  forsooth,  and  re-curtain  beds  I  And  so 
be  wind  sits  that  way,  does  it,  master  ?  and  it 
Bems  all  easy  to  your  mind  ?  The  cuckoo !  but 
*  that's  the  case,  well  begin  to  mend  and  dean, 
nd  brighten  up,  and  put  a  new  face  on  the  old 
OQse,  and  patch  up  our  nest,  and  look  about  us 
\  diough  the  name  of  Falkenburg  were  something 
iier  than  a  mockery !  And  so,  the  travelling 
It  to  yonder  gold  island  has  been  of  some  use  ? 
left  he  r  and  Babeli,  growing  more  and  more 
uated,  snapped  her  fingers  in  the  air,  and  shook 
»  fist  at  the  wind.  "  Aye,  aye !"  cried  she, 
howl !  roar,  shriek  and  complain  then,  after  all, 
lat  ye  can't  do  mischief  enough ;  but  we'll  spite 
m  with  it  all !  tear  up  trees,  we'll  plant  fresh 
les,  whirl  away  stones,  well  build  'em  up.  Oh  ! 
le  work  we  shall  have  to  do !  Oh !  the  ham- 
lering  and  the  sawing,  the  knocking  and  the 
uling,  and  the  blithe  songs  of  the  workmen,  to 
dieve  us  fix)m  all  this  death !" 

"  Wife  !  woman !  Babeli !"  interrupted  Martin. 

"Hold  your  peace,  bird-catcher!  Think  of 
'kat  well  do.  There  are  roofs  to  tile,  to  keep  out 
^  rain,  and  chimneys  to  put  up,  to  battle  with 
^  wind — staircases  to  mend,  and  wooden  panel- 

VOL.    II.  X 
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ings  to  pidl  down,  to  get  rid  of  the  stink  of  dad 
rats ;  wells  to  set  in  order,  that  give  us  asmudnnod 
as  they  do  water,  and  the  lower  wall  of  the  tonoe 
garden  to  build  up,  because,  in  wet  weather,  the 
earth  rolls  down  after  such  a  fashion  through  die 
gap,  that  one  day  the  south  side  of  the  house  11  be 
undermined,  and  tumble  head  over  heels  with  a 
crash.     Ye  ceaseless  howler  !"  cried  Babeli  agiiiip 
turning  sharply  round,  and  shaking  her  deodrnd 
hand  at  the  wind,  ''  I  tell  you,  well  spite  ye  jH, 
he  will !  ye  shan't  crush  the  home  of  a  Falkenbui]^ 
about  his  ears,  as  though  it  were  the  sheD  of  a 
snail !      Where  ye  break  windows,  well  make  'an 
good  again,  and  where  ye  unhinge  old  doors,  veil 
shut  new  ones  in  your  face  !    Hurrah  for  the  GoU 
Island  !     Or,  master !  is  it  possible,  can  it  be?".- 
and   as   she   sprang   to   her   feet,   she  positi^tb 
shrieked,  and  tossing  up  her  arms,  joined  them  ^ 
length  upon  the  top  of  her  head,  and,  for  a  secooJ 
or  two,  stood  looking  at  Waldemar,  as  though  skc 
would    tear    his   inmost    thoughts    out   of  1* 
soul. 

But  he,  knowing  her  of  old,  and  probably  awarf 
that  the  only  way  of  weathering  the  storm  of  te 
tongue  was  to  Ibt  it  we^  itself  out,  sat  stiD,  looki< 
intently  at  the  lire,  whilst  from  time  to  tiine* 
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idancholy  kind  of  snule  seemed  attempting  to 
lover  about  his  lips. 

"  Martin/'  said  he,  in  a  quiet  tone,  "  throw  a  log 
tpon  the  fire — it  is  cold  here/' 

"To  be  sure !"  resumed  Babeli,  in  a  lower  tone, 
nd  almost  as  though  communing  with 
tendf;  **fooI  that  I  was  not  to  see  it  at  once! 
xA  I,  too,  who  knew  all  along  that  it  must  come, 
nd  that  the  old  house  would  be  a  great  castle  once 
Qore,  and  the  Nest  itself  be  taken  care  of !  — and 

•  brave  building-up  it  'U  be  t  and  sacks  and  sacks 
'  money  it  Tl  take  only  to  make  it  weather- tight." 
Waldemar  shivered  as  the  large  root  of  a  beech- 
^  fell  vrith  a  dull  heavy  sound  from  the  hunts- 
um's  hand  upon  the  fire,  and  frightened  both  the 
ounds.)  "But  weTl  have  Baron  Sigismund's 
nae  back  !"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  elevating 

*  voice  little  by  little,  till  it  approached  its 
finer  pitch  of  shrillness ;  "  fires  blazing  in  the 
imneys,  and  wme  flowing  from  fiill  casks  (there's 
«  cellar  must  be  looked  to — the  low  one  under 
s  chapd — once  a  dungdbn,  as  Fve  been  told — 
i  under  water  just  now),  weTl  have  butcher's 
eat  by  the  cartfrd  (it's  long  since  I  tasted  any !), 
d  fruit  from  the  towns ;  fish  shall  come  from 
^  sea  for  us>  and  pheasants  from  the  Bohemian 

X  2 
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"Mjo^'i  She  one  I  have  roasted  in  liheQU 
ixu^sOrr  ?  -nrnf.  nni  waojs  the  bamper  ftQ  of 'em 
r*^  T«!i  rjmif  ail  the  wvr  firom  IVague.  Tb 
imt-^  ic  *=!£  Lamf-Tmtked  are  coming  bade,  and 
lie  li3rs  jc  FiikxaiMrz  shaQ  be  once  more  what 
:iiev  Touimi  se  1  Hwrab  T  she  screamed,  "for 
~ne  lid  aue  sttic  sas  twice  come  true !  Hanah! 
XT  fir  Gicfi^Tfy  •:€  da^  Gotd  Closet!  Foood 
urun  ?jimii  wiiu '  I  knew  it  would  end  so— 
luma  i:r  Fiiksnb«xcx*5  hick !  and  were  she  il- 
ir-:ur^  imi  wi;re  she  cross-grained,  devw  or 
*J'  TTJUii-aeirKti  or  kind,  let  her  wear  the  M 
T.irni.'.  icii  iavM  ^ie  old  house,  JiicA  *e/  for  tte 
:ri  :if     :ch  rcix.  :be  r.'Iden  bride  P 

^*Vi2,ierTiir  scnzir  to  his  feet,  and  with  onebok 
xr  n  vaicii  3aceii  v:i£iiled.  and  letting  her  arm* 
ir:r?   ?v   :er  iiiie.  md  her  head  upon  her  bittstr 
suni  "raciv  uic-o  ier  oomer  as  though  she  had  been. 
r«;6;av.'iv  >cruck :  ''  S3eace  !**  thundered  he,  in  ^ 
:;:c»f    so  deixe    that    the  iwr   inanimate  oljcd* 
iT-czii  ietrtned  themsehres  to  be  afiraid — and  then, 
iftifr  1  mociect's  paiis«^,  during  which  the  hiack^ 
cesc>  :r  the  nictit  seemed  transferred  to  his  bro^' 
—  •  I  am  briiic'-ri:;  home  ao  rich  bride,''  said  he. 

Ba-.Heli  n?mdir.ed   silent.     The  Baron  wsumeu 
aj;s  scut  before  the  fire,  and  kicked  the  end  rf  ^ 
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og  with  his  boot.  When  she  had  watched 

thily  for  a  short  tim^. 

have  no  golden  bride,  Master  ?"  said  she 


have  ye,  then,  the  gold  without  the 
ind  she  fixed  a  wistful  glance  upon  his 
matures. 

r 

lendous  crash  was  heard  at  this  moment. 
x)untenance  assumed  a  strangely  savage 
1 ;  "  Ah  !  Howler !"  she  muttered  some- 
•  the  way  in  which  a  dog  growls  that  has 
stised — "go  on  at  your  old  work!  ye 
can't  spite  ye  yet !  that's  the  whole  and 
zk  over  the  chamber,  where  he  died  that 

down  now — ye  always  hated  him  worst 
pt  ye  out  so  well.     The  long4oothed ! 

times  are  not  coming  back  again  so 
it  we  may  spite  ye  yet,  Howler,  though 
be  so  soon — the  dav  mav  nomft  !  How  HI 
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of  the  old  race !"  she  retorted — "  be  it  so !  bat 
yeVe  not  alone — there's  another  yet — a  true  one; 
though  he  t^  a  devil — he  could  fight  iiridi  th 
wind,  I  think.  Master,  why  have  ye  not  asked  6r 
the  boy  r 

"  How  is  he  ?"  said  Waldemar. 

''How  he  is!"  echoed  Babeli;  ''ask  Martb; 
he's  more  with  him  than  with  any  one  else,"  anl 
there  was  a  decided  touch  of  jealousy  in  her  w^ 
of  uttering  these  words. 

Waldemar  turned  his  head  inquiringly  towards 
the  huntsman,  but  without  speaking. 

"  Why,"  said  Martin,  lowering  his  two  hands 
between  his  knees,  and  ceasing  for  a  moment  to 
work,  "  I  don't  rightly  know  what  to  make  out  of 
young  Lyulph.     Will  he  ever  be  a  good  woods- 
man, it's  what  I  can't  say  ;  he  knows  nothing  o' 
the  habits   of  the  game,  though  hell  stay  oat 
readily  from  dawn  till  moonrise,  eat  nothing,  and 
tramp  all  the  time.     I  never  did  see  yet  such » 
one  as  he  is  to  bear  everything — cold,  heat,  rain, 
wind,    hunger,  thirst — never  tired,  never.     On 
he'll  go  !  after  no  matter  what,  so  long  as  he's  aftff 
something  ;   and  that's  what  I  can't  rightly  mab 
out  in  him.     You  see.  Master,  he  isn't  faxcSk 
like  with  the  birds  or  beasts ;  he  never  guesfff 
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n,  or  knows  what  they're  about  when  he 
csn't  see  'em  just.  It's  my  belief,  and  so  I  am 
liged  to  say  to  him  sometimes^  for  it's  beyond 
f  patience,  and  I  can't  help  it;  it's  my  firm 
lief  that  he'd  as  soon  shoot  a  dimghill-cock  as 
pheasant ;  and  that,  if  a  farm  pig  would  give 
n  as  much  to  do  as  a  ten*antlered  stag,  he'd 
ay  bit  as  soon  ^ve  it  chase.  It's  what  I  can't 
ike  out,"    said    the    huntsman,    shaking   his 

"  Ah  1"  murmured  Waldemar,  with  a  singular 
ik,  "  he  likes  the  pursuit ;  does  he  ?" 
"  And  the  danger.  Master,"  rejoined  Martin ; 
md  the  danger." 

''  Indeed  1"  and  Waldemar  turned  a  more  ani- 
ited  look  upon  the  man,  and  seemed  to  take 
)re  interest  in  his  story. 

"Aye,  Master,"  resumed  Martin,  "you  should 
ve  seen  him  one  time,  I  mind  above  all  others, 
xmt  a  month  after  you  had  been  gone  to  foreign 
Its,  Baron  Max  came  down  here  to  fetch  him 
By  to  Famheim,  and  staid  here  a  whole  day  to 
^  a  shot  or  so.  Well,  we  started  off  early, 
iy  us  three,  and  we  had  not  been  out  two  hours, 
en  we  sprang  a  boar — such  a  boar  !"  ejaculated 
irtin ;  "  not  an  ordinary  beast,  but  an  old  fellow 
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I've  known  a  migfatr  tuney  md  to  whom  Td 
given  the  name  of  Bluebemrd  (^h's  m  way  of  vm^ 
observed  Martin,  apQiogecicalljr ;  ^  I  know  them  fa) 
nicknames  when  they  last  Vmg).  As  I  siid  tho, 
we  sprang  him,  and  I  knew  the  dd  sinner  at  oDoe, 
for  one  of  the  toughest  in  the  land.  'HiiDt 
him/  cries  yoong  Lyulph.  '  It  can't  be,'  s^fs  I, 
'  it  won't  do  ;*  and  then  Baron  Max  puts  his  hud 
on  the  boy's  shoolder,  and,  to  my  fiincy,  jot 
dean  looks  him  through  with  his  pale  blue  eje; 
#  and  then,  turning  round  to  me  (it  wasn't  aD  moie 
than  the  matter  of  a  second),  'Never  mind, 
Martin,'  says  he  ;  'we  will  hunt  the  boar.'  Wdl, 
we  did  hunt  him  ;  for,  as  luck  would  have  it,  he'd 
got  into  the  low  wood,  where  it  was  well  nigh  aD 
thicket,  and  he  couldn't  run  &r.  Every  now  and 
then,  he  broke  cover,  and  got  into  an  open  alkfi 
but,  as  I  said,  we  kept  him  tolerably  hemmed  in 
to  the  narrow  paths,  and  good  sport  enough  ^ 
had  —  not  that  I  quite  approve  of  Baron  Mtf 
either,  when  he's  out ;  he's  too  restless,  to  my 
mind,  for  a  good  sportsman,  and  then  he  toibt 
but  that's  nothing  to  the  purpose — my  business 
is  with  the  boy.  All  at  once,  we  missed  bioif 
and  he  didn't  answer,  when  we  called — never  mind 
how  long  we  were  seeking  him ;  that's  nothing  to 
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5  purpose  neither ;  we  found  him  at  last — him 

J  old  Bluebeard  both." 

(Valdemar  started  slightly,  and  seemed  to  grow 

re  attentive  still. 

'  There  they  were,  fiice  to  face,  as  one  may  say, 

li  not  more  than  fifteen  paces  between  'em,  and 

d  to  tell  it  would  have  been  which  was  the 

rfullest  o'  the  two." 

*  I   know,"    mumbled  Babeli,  parenthetically, 

id  I  wouldn't  have  given  six  kreutzers  for  the 

ir,  if  the  elf-child  had  flown  at  him." 

"  Their  eyes  glowered  at  one  another,"  continued 

I  huntsman  ''  as  though  they  had  been  burning 

ds,  and  it  is  my  unalterable  belief  that  the  boy 

W2S  that  kept  that  boar  at  bay ;  he  was  backed 

linst  a  tree  with  a  cutlass  in  his  right  hand, 

itched  as  firm  as  if  he'd  been  a  grown  up  man, 

(tead  of  a  thing  of  only  nine  years  odd,  his  teeth 

iS  set,  and  his  feet  looked  as  though  they  would 

ipe  into  the  ground,  all  his  whole  little  body  was 

mrdling,  and  a  swelling,  that  the  like  of  it  never 

« seen." 

'*  The  black  poodle  of  Doctor  Faustus !"  growled 

beli,  "  it  got  behind  the  stove  and  swelled — and 

y  not  he  f 

*'  I  declare  I  did  not  think  he  could  be  but  a 
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little  chap,  when  we  came  upon  him  then,"  parsoDd 
Martin,  '^  he  looked  to  me  quite  big,  and  irfaik 
his  eye  never  for  one  moment  left  off  glaring  ik 
the  eye  o'  the  boar,  his  nostrils  seemed  to  smob 
and  snort  like  those  of  a  war-horse ;  if  any  one  \id 
told  me  that  fire  came  out  of  'em,  I  shouldn't  hivB 
been  a  bit  surprised." 

"  How  does  he  know  it  didn't,  I  wonder,' 
muttered  Babeli,  with  a  Jialf  contemptuous  ^am 
at  her  spouse,  '*  /  dare  say  it  did  /" 

"  And  how  did  the  afl&dr  end  ?"  asked  Wi 
demar  with  real  concern. 

"  Why,"  said  Martin,  "  the  end  was  curious 
enough :  we  were  behind  the  boar,  you  see,  on  the 
border  of  a  copse,  and  they  two  were  in  a  bit  of  i 
clearing  like.  Baron  Max  makes  a  sign  to  me  thit 
the  boar  must  be  shot ;  now,  that  I  knew  as  wdl 
as  he,  but  if  you'll  believe  me,  Master,  though  I 
have  both  good  hand  and  good  eye,  I  could  do 
more  have  shot  at  him  myself,  with  the  boy  thoe, 
right  before  him,  in  a  straight  line,  than  I  could 
have  taken  aim  at  the  apple  on  the  child's  bead, 
that  is  told  of  in  the  history  of  William  TeD— 
I  couldn't  have  done  it.  Master,  I  couldn't.  Now, 
Baron  Max,  he  saw  that,  and  he  took  up  his  gun 
quite  cool,  and  somehow  I  think  his  whole  and 
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iner  grew  to  be  different  just  then.  I 
im,  when  I  think  it  over,  take  his  aun, 
s  finger  to  the  trigger,  but  I  can't  see 
because  I  shut  my  eyes  quick,  and  only 
Q  when  I  heard  young  Lyulph  shout 
for  I  don't,  to  this  hour,  remember 
tfd  the  report  o'  the  piece.  When  I 
again,  there  lay  the  boar  on  the  grass, 
ound  holes  at  tl)e  back  of  his  head,  as 
ixact  between  his  two  ears  as  if  he'd 
ured  for  'em,  and  the  blood  a  trickling 
a  slowly  over  his  bristly,  black  hide, 
ded  Martin,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
lich  he  seemed  to  reflect  over  the  whole 
Id  Bluebeard  was  a  tough  'un  in  his 
he  won't   never  do    no    more    harm 

i  is  more  than  can  be  said  o'  the  boy- 
imbled  Babeli. 
was  young  Lyulph  so  well  pleased  as 
y,"  observed  the  huntsman  ;  "  and  my 
hsit  he  has  been  on  the  look-out  for 
ler  adventure  every  time  he  has  gone 
oods  ever  since ;  but,  as  I  said  before, 
jrdinal'  yonder  were  only  as  dangerous 
ird,  he'd  every  bit  as  'lieve  hunt  him ; 
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a  wild  boar  don't  seem  to  young  Lyulpb 
anyways  a  nobler  beast  than  a  gobbling  oldti 
cock — it's  what  I  can't  make  out" 

*'  Perhaps,  if  it  were  a  human  bebg,  be 
like  it  better  than  either/'  remarked,  th 
fully,  Waldemar ;  *'  perhaps  he  is  bom  t 
soldier." 

"  Perhaps  he  is,"  echoed  Babeli,  whos 
of  patience  in  preserving  silence  seemed  exh 
"  but  he  wants  clothes,"  and  whilst  prop( 
this  sentence,  she  looked  Waldemar  steadi 
the  face,  and  folded  her  arms,  as  if  re 
preparing  for  a  fight. 

Falkenburg  returned  her  look,  but  o 
amaze  than  anger. 

"  Master,"  said  Babeli,  assuming  a  caln 
and  manner  than  was  habitual  to  her, 
never  seem  to  understand  these  thing 
to  fancy  that  children's  clothes  grow  upc 
like  plums  and  pears,  waiting  for  to  be 
That  isn't  true;  no,"  and  she  shook  he 
"I've  dressed  him  these  nine  vcar  an'  mo 
odds  and  ends,  that  remained  from  one's  vi 
and  another's,  and  weren't  sold,  but  I  hav 
anything  to  dress  him  with  now,  Master, 
must  have  clothes.     I'll  spin  linen  by  th 
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>y   the  yard;    but  flax  is  dear  this   year, 
lax   I   must  have,  for  the  boy  must  have 


9> 


the  sudden  starting  into  life  of  these  prosaic 
es,  Waldemar  let  his  head  droop  upon  his 

and  appeared  to  be  labouring  to  understand, 
I  to  bring  the  thing  home  to  him,  as  it 
;  but  at  the  last  sentence  we  have  registered 
abeli's  harangue,  he  suddenly  rose,  and 
g  his   hand,  signified  to  her   to   hold  *her 

D,  there  was  no  anger  in  his  bearing ;  but 
k  kind  of  oppression — he  seemed  wearied  and 
lis  to  be  alone.  After  a  silence  of  several 
«s,  during  which  the  dock  ticked,  the  milk- 
simmered,  the  fire  crackled,  and  the  fir 
i  sputtered  as  before,  Waldemar  rose,  and 
for  a  light  to  go  to  bed. 
'm  tired,"  said  he,  stretching  himself,  and 
Qg  his  forehead  with  both  hands,  as  if  he 
id  to  brush  away  some  tiresome  thought, 
i  stuck  like  a  bramble  to  his  brain. 
r  into  the  night  did  Waldemar  sit  in  the 
de  of  his  own  gloomy  chamber.  The  fire 
away  upon  the    hearth,  brand   after  brand 
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^  a  black  doud  always  rose  up  between  them, 
k  iDd  a  shrill  voice  kept  on  crying :  '^  How  will  ye 
^  jbep  out  the  wind  ?"  and  ''  young  Lyulph  must 
jbnre  shirts  V* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

r  came  the  waking  hours,  and  Waldemar 
^as  with  a  feeling  of  oppression  he  never 
red  to  have  experienced.  The  bright 
I  pouring  in  with  unusual  brilliancy,  and, 
the  opened  window  rushed  the  full  tide  of 
thiest  autumnal  breeze  that  ever  gave 
to  jaded  nerves ;  but  the  wind  refreshed 
lemar's  heated  brow,  neither  did  the  sun- 
er  him.  He  would  have  shut  out  the 
iys  if  he  could,  for  they  seemed  only  to 
to  him  more  clearly  that  from  which  he 
ve  given  worlds  to  escape, 
mar  had  never  yet  grappled  with  the 
•eality  of  his  position.  During  the  few 
it  intervened  between  his  father's  death 

IJ.  6 
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and  his  owji  coining  of  age,  he  rather  amoieil 
himself  than  otherwise,  by  any  debts  he  cobU 
manage  to  contract.  These  were,  as  may  be  sop- 
posed,  not  considerable,  but  they  stQl  fulfilled  tiier 
chief  purpose,  that  of  worrying  his  gauidhi^ 
cousin,  the  staid  Christopher.  Never  was  gaff- 
dianship  so  fraught  with  troubles  and  difficulties « 
his,  and  when  it  ended,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  which  of  the  two  rejoiced  more  thereat,  of 
gaurdian  or  ward.  Some  small  amount  d 
capital,  did,  as  I  have  already  said,  come  into 
Waldemar's  hands  at  his  majority,  and  to  that  he 
immediately  applied  as  a  resource  for  the  every- 
day occurrences  of  life.  This  lasted  until  the 
moment,  when  the  probable  chance  of  a  briDiant 
marriage  raised  Falkenburg's  notions  of  what  he 
was  likely  to  have,  and  what  he  would  do  with  i 
when  he  got  it,  a  degree  higher,  and,  even  wha 
this  scheme  failed,  though  he  felt  disappointed  it 
not  ha\ang  gained  what  he  had  pursued^  no  posi- 
tive necessity  came  upon  him  in  a  tangible  shape. 
Enough  still  remained  of  his  "  all  "  to  suffice  fo 
a  few  months,  and  the  reflection  that  it  was  his 
"  all,"  rarely  obtruded  itself  upon  Waldemar.  His 
was  one  of  those  natures  (far  more  common  than 
is  supposed)  whose  high  aspirations  are  the  farthest 
possible  removed  from  ever}'thing  like  interest  or 
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re  of  positive  gain,  and  yet,  for  whose  wide- 
ading  and  splendour-loying  activity,  wealth  is 
indispensable  concomitant.  He  cared  so  little, 
x;t,  for  the  mere  want  of  fortmie  when  \mas- 
ted  with  other  aims  nearer  to  his  ambition  or 
leart,  that  the  determination  to  marry  Helen, 

live  upon  what  he  had,  did  not  cost  him 
»  than  the  reflection  of  a  few  moments, 
it  aroused  him  from  his  day  dream  with  a 
Diing  shock,  was  the  sudden  collision  with  the 
dy  details  of  poverty.  As  yet — our  reader 
t  have  perceived  it  long  ago — neither  Walde- 
s  education,  nor  his  habits  of  life  had  done 
bing  in  the  way  of  impressing  him  with  a 
k  sense  of  duty.  He  lived  unfettered  by  any 
^ht  for  another ;  master  at  once,  and  servant 
is  own  will.  Of  his  brother,  as  of  a  being 
adent  upon  himself  by  every  law  of  nature 
of  man,  he  had  scarcely  thought  at  all. 
ph  was  a  child  ;  Babeli  and  Martin  took  care 
dm — so  far,  all  seemed  to  go  on  rightly 
^,  and  Waldemar  had  never  looked  forward 
le  time  when  Lyulph  would  grow  out  of  his 
bood,  and   when   Martin   and   Babeli   must 

to  be  his  tutors. 

le  mission  which  carried  Waldemar  to  Eng- 
was  in  all  respects  an  unfortunate  one  ;  for, 

B   2 
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handsomely  remunerated  for  It  by  his  own  govenw 
ment,  it  had  accustomed  him  during  a  few  moodtf 
more,  to  a  style  and  manner  of  life  which  he  had 
no  means  of  continuing,  and  which  it  had  nem 
entered  his  mind  he  must  give  up. 

That  a  Falkenburg  might  want  money,  that  he 
knew ;  but  that  a  Falkenburg  should  be  so  pooria 
to  need  the  necessaries  of  life,  that  came  upon  him 
with  startling  suddenness. 

Waldemar,  I  have  said,  was  stunned,  and  oooH 
not  yet  bring  home  to  himself  the  case  in  alits 
positive  bearings.  He  had  but  a  comparatively 
small  acquaintance  with  his  ancestral  abode,  beyood 
the  mere  fact  of  knowing  that  he  possessed  it; 
but  now,  Babcli's  ominous  expressions  had  itft- 
pressed  him  with  a  dim  consciousness  of  tbe 
possibility  of  the  words  "  houseless  and  ro(^ 
less,"  assuming  in  his  case,  a  distinct  and  posib^ 
meaning,  and  ceasing  to  be  figures  of  speech. 

• 

On  leaving  his  room,  Waldemar  took  i^ 
hand  some  keys  which  he  had  caused  Martio  to 
deliver  to  him  overnight,  and  slowly  desceA 
the  broad  stone  stairs,  arrested  his  course  befort « 
door  of  black  carved  oak,  opening  into  theTCsft* 
bule,  and  upon  the  same  line  with  the  door  of  ^ 
Rittersaal. 

After  trying  several  keys,  which  refused  to  t0 
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be  rusty  lock,  Waldemar  at  length  succeeded  in 
ing  the  dark  portal  to  revolve  upon  its  hinge, 
entered  the  apartment  into  which  it  led.     It 
pitdi  dark,  unless  where,  here  and  there,  a 
;truggling  through  the  cracks  in  the  window- 
ters  fell  like  a  white  thread  upon  the  floor, 
bolts  and  bars  undone  (and  this  was  no  easy 
for  they  were  rust-eaten  like  the  lock)  day- 
poured  in  through  two  large  French  windows 
looked  into  the  garden,  and   commanded  a 
of  the  verdant  slopes,  and  the  woods  beyond 
ned  by  the  Falcon's  Nest.    This  first  room  led 
another  chamber,  the  darkened  windows  of 
h  Waldemar  proceeded  also  to  unmask,  and 
ice  the  prospect  was  the  same,  except  that 
the  &rthest  one,  might  be  obtained  a  peep 
the  nearly  circular  valley,  and  a  glance   of 
>rawiing  sQver  stream. 

lie  two  rooms,  when  thrown  open,  discovered 
odly  space,  and  constituted  a  handsome  en- 
il  but  that  within  them  attested  ruin  and 
station  beyond  what  is  common  to  uninha- 
!  places.  The  inner  one  was  a  bed-chamber, 
Jt  the  outer  one  had  evidently  beeq  once  a 
6  sitting-room.  Traces  of  "  the  lovely  where- 
ts  of  woman"  lingered  yet  upon  the  moulder- 
artides  of  furniture ;  and  the  mildewed  walls 
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themselves  bore  witness  by  a  thousand  lit 
to  the  fact  of  feminine  fingers  having  sti 
their  damp  surface.  True  enough,  as  I 
said,  the  flooring  of  the  bed-chamber  I 
way  in  several  spots ;  and  through 
towards  the  centre  of  the  room,  you  coul 
the  rafters,  on  which  the  parquet  itself  1 
In  the  outer  apartment,  however,  this 
the  case,  and  the  remnant  of  a  moth-ea 
spread  out  to  the  footsteps  the  fading 
its  thread-bare  flowers. 

Waldemar  threw  open  one  of  the  w? 
the  smell  was  stifling  of  dust,  damp,  f 
is  attendant  upon  the  long  absence  r 
air.       As  he    passed    in  survey  all 
objects  contained  in  that  deserted  ro 
of  his  mother  seemed  to  rise  up  fa 
him,  and  he  could  almost  fancv  he 
him.      In   the  corner,  near  the   s 
stood  a  work-table,  whereat  he  v 
to  have  seen   her  seated  some  fi 
her  death,  making  baby-caps  for 
cliild  whose  birth  was  to  be  paid 
Waldemar  looked  at  the  table  ] 
pulling  out  one   after  the  oth 
and  examining  its  hidden  noc 
cemible  onlv  to  those  who  kn 
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tie  discoloured  silk  bag,  or  packet,  that 
«  been  blue,  lay  a  heap  of  what  are 
2h  called  chiffons^  and  which  have  no 
kte  name  in  any  other  tongue.  Waldemar 
m  up  one  by  one,  and  each  bit  of  old 
ind  each  strip  of  muslin,  or  net,  seemed 
h  some  lost  link  in  the  broken  chain  of 
sh  days.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bag, 
ur  felt  something  sharp  come  in  contact 
;  finger.  Seizing  what  lay  within  his 
nd  bringing  it  to  the  light,  he  found  a 
ip.     It  was  unfinished,  and  in  the  long, 

border  of  narrow  lace,  yet  unsown,  re- 
a  needle,  so  rusty  that  it  could  not  be 
i  from  the  slight  web  around  it.  Might 
be  the  very  last  work  she  had  ever  done  ? 
•ng,    before    death    stiffened    her   hand, 

dropped  fix)m  the  hold  of  the  mother's 
working  for  her  child  ?  Her  child  I 
:d  seemed  to  strike  upon  Waldemar's 
De,  as  the  sharp  prick  of  the  needle  had 
pon  his  flesh.  Her  child  1  what  would 
ler  say  if  she  should  see  him  now  ? 
3mar  turned  from  the  table,  and  walking 
opped  into  a  seat  near  the  open  window, 

into  a  profound  reverie.     On  the  wall, 

to   him,  hung  a  fiill-length  portrait  of 
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Baron  Sigismund,  matching  in   size  one,  on  tie 
correspondmg  panel,  of  the  last  Lord  of  FalkeDboig. 
Waldemar  mechanically  fixed  his  gaze  upon  \m 
grandfather's  countenance,  wherdn  blended  sodb 
a  singular  mixture  of  joviality  and  sternness;  ps- 
haps  he  was  busy  searching  in  his  features  fe 
the  outward  trace  of  those  passions  and  propes- 
sities  which    had    entailed  ruin   upon    his  no^ 
when    he    was  aroused  by   a    strange   inddeot 
The  report  of  a  gun,  the  whizzing  of  a  boBek 
above  his  head,  and  the  dead,  flat  sound  of  sooe- 
thing  hit  by  the    same  projectile.       It  was  the 
work   of  a  second.      Waldemar  started  up,  and 
looked    around    him  —  nothing!    but  on  givin? 
another  casual  glance  at  his  grandfather's  picture, 
he  became    aware    that  the    left  eye  was  sW 

out. 

Ere  he  could  acquire  any  more  definite  fawf- 
ledge  of  what  had  occurred,  or  of  how  it  W 
happened,  he  was  siu-prised  by  a  wild  cry  A* 
behind  him  from  the  garden.  A  shadow  fil 
upon  the  floor  at  his  feet,  and  a  form  boooded 
through  the  open  window  into  the  middle  of  thf 
room,  shrieking : 

"  Hurrah !  hurrah !  brought  him  down,  by  the 
cuckoo  !  brought  him  down  !  Hit  in  the  bhck' 
Hurrah !" 
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^lyulph!*'  said  Waldemar,  but  his  tone, 
igfa  grave,  was  not  so  harsh  as  might  be 
9cted. 

lie  boy  started,  and  turned  round,  as  though 
lad  heard  a  supernatural  call,  and  letting  the 
^end  of  his  gun  drop  suddenly  upon  the  floor, 
tood — ^not  knowing  whether  to  advance  or  to 
de,  to  sulk  or  to  submit,  to  tremble  or  to 
rt — the  very  image  of  confusion, 
ince  we  have  seen  him,  the  "  elf-child"  had 
m  surprizingly,  and  he  looked  now  far  more  like 
1  of  twelve  years  old  than  one  of  nine  ;  he  had 
lot  up,"  as  the  nurses  call  it,  and  was  slender 
Toportion  to  his  height.  Time  had  undeniably 
Qght  improvement  in  face  and  feature ;  and  it 
impossible,  as  you  gazed  upon  that  high,  open 
Ny  upon  that  bright,  azure  eye,  and  marked 
evidences  of  coinage,  and  of  pride,  in  the 
Ding  nostril,  and  curling  lip  (chiselled  both  of 
Q  as  by  a  statuary's  art),  it  was  impossible  not 
onfess  that  there  stood  before  you  one  of  the 
handsomest  boys  it  might  ever  be  your  lot 
idiold.  Of  a  surety,  no  adornment  was  lent 
is  beauty  by  the  richness,  or  taste,  of  his  out- 
i  vestments.  Max  Eberstein's  epithet  of 
at-herd"  was  the  only  applicable  one,  and  poor 
t  have  been  the  peasant,  whose  son    could 
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boast  of  no  better  garb.  Tom  here,  patdied 
there,  soiled  everywhere,  was  the  dothing  of  tkii 
scion  of  one  of  the  noblest  houses  in  all  Europ; 
and  as  he  leant  upon  his  smaU,  long-banddl 
gun,  the  wavy  curls  of  his  flaxen  hair  bnufaBl 
back  from  his  forehead,  and  the  crimson  bfanli  ki 
could  not  master,  mantling  over  his  whole  ooaji> 
tenance,  the  very  poorness  of  his  attire  would  Im 
warranted  a  stranger  in  supposing  he  was  looi 
Prince  in  dii^ise,  whose  identity  had  that  mo- 
ment been  discovered. 

"  Lyulph,"  repeated  Waldemar,  in  the  saae 
tone,  the  unangered  gravity  of  which  seemed  fir 
more  to  impress  the  boy  than  any  expression  cf 
indignation  could  have  done ;  "  Lyulph,  why  Iutb 
you  done  that  ?"  and  he  pointed  to  the  portnil 
of  Baron  Sigismund. 

His  brother's  tone  and  manner  were  so  entiidf 
new  to  him,  that  the  child  was  positively  eO" 
barrassed  for  a  moment,  and  almost  hung  ^ 
head ;  but  in  a  second,  looking  up  and  regain!^ 
his  former  assurance : 

"  I  was  on  the  hill  up  yonder,"  said  he,  "ifttf 
the  rabbits,  (the  Nest's  full  of  them),  when  I  sif 
all  these  windows  open — ^that,  I  never  saw  bcfii« 
— and  I  couldn't  think  what  had  happened,  sol 
was  coming   down  to  see.      All  at  once, 
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be  big  juniper-bush,  there,  to  the  right, 
^  one  of  the  sun's  rays  faU  plump  on 
g  I  couldn't  make  out.  I  think,  now, 
have  been  the  tip  of  the  nose,  but  I 
For  the  eye  of  an  owl,  or  some  other 
—such  a  lot  of  them  roost  about  here  ; — 
on't  quite  know  why  I  shot  at  it ;  but  I 
iss,  and  it  wasn't  a  bad  shot  either,  if  you 

where  the  juniper-bush  stands." 
fiDBT  gazed  at  his  boy-brother,  and  the 

the  baby-cap  seemed  to  prick  his  very 

ph,"  said  he,  at  length,  after  a  pause  of  a 
ids,  "  see  there  1"  and  with  his  hand,  he 
to  a  scroll  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame, 
ii  was  inscribed  the  name  and  title  of 
re  pourtrayed ;  ''  see  there,  and  tell 
;her  you  think  what  you   have   done  is 

where  ?"  asked  the  boy. 

•e,   right  before  you,"    and  Waldemar's 

ain  pointed  to  the  inscription. 

it,  that  long  string  of  black  marks,  that 

)on   the   gold   exactly  like    a    large   eel 

through  the  bed  of  a  pond  ?  but  those 

rs"    said  he,  as  though  that  fact  alone 
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sufficiently  authorized  a  disdaim^  on  his  part;  **! 
can't  read." 

Waldeniar  looked  down,  and  the  needle  in  the 
baby-cap  was  very  busy. 

His  mother's  son ! 

After  once  or  twice  passing  his  fingers  tbroagl 
his  hair,  with  an  appearance  of  po^tive  embanui- 
ment,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  his  brother. 

"  Come  hither,  child,"  he  added,  as  the  latter 
seemed  almost  to  hesitate ;  *'  are  you  afraid  d 
me?" 

"  Afraid !"  echoed  the  boy,  proudly ;  "  I'm  afifiil 
of  nothing !" 

^'Because  he  fears  nothing,"  argued  Falken- 
burg's  conscience ;  "  he  fears  not  me ;  his  cooS* 
dence  has  no  better  ground  than  his  own  daimgi 
and  again  the  baby-cap  pressed  upon  him  as  tboogl 
it  had  been  of  lead  instead  of  lace. 

By  the  side  of  Waldemar's  chair  was  a  laig^ 
old-fashioned  stool,  towards  which  he  drew  I* 
brother.  Lyulph  did  not  resist,  but  he  stared  «* 
the  Baron  with  a  sort  of  awful  astonishment,  ^ 
somewhat  as  though  he  had  suddenly  seenstai 
into  life  and  action,  one  of  the  legends  whereby  te 
infancy  had  been  haunted. 

*'  Lyulph,"  commenced  Falkenbmg,  with  g®* 
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ity,  "  do  you  know  who  used  to  live  in  these 
US,  where  we  now  are  ?" 
The  women  of  our  race,  didn't  they  ?" 
No,   the  ladies   of  Falkenburg  inhabited  in 
mon  the  apartments  above  these,   and  their 
{   receiving-rooms    were   in   the   south  wing 
looking  the  terraced  garden ;  these  chambers 
r  had  but  one  inmate,  Lyulph — our  mother.*^ 
Mother!"    repeated  the  boy,  with  a  strange 
it,    and  then   fixing   an   ardently-inquisitive 
oe  upon  Waldemar,  as  though  he  had  resolved, 
I  for  all,  to  arrive  at  the  truth  ;  "  was  she  like 
di  ?"  inquired  he,  anxiously.  ^ 
liis  sudden,  sharp  attack  upon  the  sweetest, 
sst  of  all  his  memories  and  affections,  went 
\  to  make  Falkenburg  bound  from  off  his  seat ; 
then  he  bethought  him  of  the  bitterly  neglected 
B  of  a  child  for  whose  ears  the  word  "  mother" 
no  softening  sense,  and  his  heart  bled  within 
for  the  untutored  being  by  his  side. 
Like  Babeli !"  he  echoed,  forcing  his  lips  to 
r  the  same  words.     "  Poor  boy  !    she  was  so 
so  gentle,  Lyulph,  so  beautiful,  so  kind !  have 
never  tried  to  fancy — to  pictxu-e  her  to  your- 
?"     The  child  shook  his  head  with  a  persistent 
of  unchanged  surprise.     "  Do  you  not   wish 
i  you  had  seen  her  ?" 


.jyk^ 


"  You  will  wish  it,"  said  Falketi 
cviT  you  arc  able  to  judge  of  the  v. 
mother  as  was  our's." 

"  Our's  /"  repeated  the  child,  as  I 
wondering  glance  at  his  brother;  ' 
— your  mother  and  my  mother — 
cannot  understand.  When  the  hen 
a  covey,  they  are  all  of  the  same  si: 
never  one  as  big  as  herself,  while  t 
unfledged." 

Waldemar  smiled.      "  There  is 
many   years,    Lyulph,"    observed   I 
your   birth  and  mine,   and  yet  mi 
your  mother  are  the  same,  and  we  ai 

"  But,"  continued  Lyulph,  still, 
appear,  unconvinced :  "  brothers  p 
look  at  Peter,  the  charcoal-burner's 
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rs  as   we   are,   but  that   does  not  alter  the 
kfdonship." 

•*  Boys   are   boys,"   persisted  Lyulph,   shaking 
head,    **  and   men   are  men ;    but  men  and 
fs  can't  be  brothers  and  do  the  same  things 
]ether.^^ 

"That  is,"  replied  Waldemar,  "you  think, 
;htly  enough,  that  when  people  are  older  than 
a  are,  Lyulph,  they  will  keep  out  of  mischief ; 
it  don't  you  think  that  something  else  besides 
ischief  may  be  done  in  this  world  ?  If  one 
other  is  a  man,  don't  you  think,  for  instance, 
at  he  may  teach  the  brother  who  is  a  boy  ?" 
"Teach!"  echoed  Lyulph;  "why  that's  what 
artin  does,  and  he's  an  ancestor  !  I'm  sure  Martin 
list  be  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,"  he  added, 
renthetically.  "  Well,  Martin  taught  me  how 
bait  a  hook,  and  where  to  find  the  crabs,  and 
w  to  pin  an  eel,  and  how  to  shoot — no  he  didn't 
Jugh!"  said  he,  correcting  himself;  "/  knew 
tt  always^  but  the  hooks,  and  the  crabs,  and 
t  eels,  and  a  whole  lot  more  things,  he  taught 
i.  Oh  !  for  teaching^  Martin  'U  do  well  enough, 
Lt  then  he's  an  ancestor ^ 
"And  you  suppose,"  remarked  Waldemar, 
that  if  he  had  brothers,  they  would  be  all  grand- 
khers." 
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Lyulph  shook  his  head ;  "  he's  past  that,"  said 
he,  "  he  can't  have  brothers,  only  great  great  gnit 
grandchildren,  with  white  heads  —  he's  an  la- 
cestor." 

''  But,  Lyulph,"  resumed  Waldemar,  giTiag  if 
in  despair  the  idea  of  making  the  child  oomfR* 
hend  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  brother,  wUck 
to  his  sense  evidently  signified  comjdete  oofr 
panionship ;  "  do  you  think  nothing  is  to  be 
taught  in  this  world  but  crab-catching,  and  snip 
shooting  ?  You  see  you  could  not  just  now  rd 
your  grandfather's  name  beneath  his  picture- 
that  is  not  as  it  should  be — you  must  beabk 
soon  to  read,  and  write  too,  as  every  body  else  does. 

"  And  then,  be  obliged  to  know  all  those  droi 
fill  stories,  all  those  horrid  things  that  Babeli  a 
always  talking  about !"  replied  the  boy,  with  akial 
of  shudder. 

"  No,  Lj^ph,"  said  his  brother ;  "  not  that- 
but  you  would  read  in  fine  old  books  all  that  gre< 
warriors  did  in  the  times  when  German  Emperois 
were  the  Lords  of  the  world,  and  all  that  is  ^ 
corded  of  those  who  bore  our  own  name." 

The  boy  looked  wistfully  at  his  brother,  aw 
seemed  as  though  he  were  reflecting. 

"  That  is  just  what  Max  told  me,  while  I  ^^  ^ 
Famhcim,"  obser\'ed  he. 
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tx  was  right,"  rejoined  Falkenburg.  "  Well, 
»n't  you  think  if  you  had  a  kind  gentle 
nother,  who  would  teach  you  your  letters, 
er  be  angry  witl\  you,  don't  you  think  you 
ike  to  learn  ?" 

foung  mother  ?"  echoed  Lyulph — "  Mothers 
ys  old." 

luld  you  like  her  better  if  she  were  your 
inquired    Waldemar,  thinking    he    was 
nearer  to  his  point. 

;ers  are  little  girls,"  retorted  Lyulph, 
1  air  of  contempt    utterly  impossible  to 

• 

in  tell  me,  my  boy,"  resumed  Waldemar, 
patience  that  astonished  himself — "what 
ig  women,  if  they  can  be  neither  sisters  nor 
?" 

;hild  meditated  for  a  moment, 
^es  !"  said  he,  as  though  he  were  announc- 
eat   discovery.     "  Wives,  like   Frau    von 
tein." 

f"  and  Falkenburg  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing. 
a  von  Heidenstein  came  over  to  Famheim 
ur  fnend  Fritz,"  continued  the  boy,  "  and 
me  herself  she  was  liis  wife,  so  you  see  I 
She  talked  to  me  too  about  reading  and 
and  I  liked  her  very  well,  and  I  ta\ight 
III.  ^ 
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her  to  set  traps  for  singing  birds,  goldfindies  uvl 
bulfinches,  and  aU  the  rest.  I  would  never  shot 
a  woman  how  to  catch  any  nobler  game !"  sad 
disdainfully  the  infantine  Hyppolytus. 

At  this  moment,  Martin's  voice  was  heard  a 
the  court  calling  for  his  young  master. 

Lyulph  started  up  and  seized  his  gun. 

"  We  must  be  quick,"  said  he,  "  or  the  dc* 
will  be  off  the  grass — won't  you  come  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Waldemar,  "  I  have  mni 
to  do." 

"/n  doors?''  exclaimed  the  boy,  as  thougk 
the  association  of  a  serious  occupation  ™ 
anything  save  the  woods  and  plains  were  moD- 
strous. 

Before  Waldemar  could  reply,  Martin's  vwce 
was  heard  again,  and  Lyulph  had  disappeareA 

Waldemar  rose  from  his  seat,  and  after  one  * 
two  turns  up  and  down  the  room,  stopped  befcrf 
his  mother's  work-table,  with  his  eyes  resttf 
mechanically  upon  the  baby-cap.  Suddenly  * 
shadow  again  fell  upon  the  floor,  and  Lyulph  <* 
once  more  at  his  side. 

''  Do  you  think,"  said  he,  with  all  the  marbrf 
having  run  back  hastily  to  ask  the  question:  *** 
you  think,  if  I  had  what  you  call  a  new  moti*' 
that  she  would  give  me  a  beautiful  Uack  hfi^ 
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^  crimson  doak,  all  covered  with  gold,  and 
lurge  greyhounds  just  like  what  is  to  be  seen 
^e  picture  in  the  hall "  (he  alluded  to  a  portrait 
^  great  grandfather  at  the  age  of  fourteen), 
lat,  I  call  a  brother/*  he  pursued,  "  he  don't 
:  bigger  than  me — but  do  you  think  she  would 
!  me  such  a  cloak,  and  such  a  horse,  and  such 

»r 

I   cannot  tell,"   replied   Waldemar,  gravely ; 

putting  his  arm  round  the  child's  neck,  and 
ing  him  towards  him :  "  but  could  you  not 
her  without  that  ?" 

I  don't  know,"  said  Lyulph,  "but  if  she 
A  give  me  all  I  say,  and  make  me  really  and 

the  picture^s  brother^  I  would  teach  her  to 
e  springes  for  woodcocks,  that  I  would !  and 
,  if  she  could  be  brought  not  to  be  afraid — 
rf  course  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of "  (here 
wonted  contempt  pierced  again  through  his 
>urse),  "  or  else,  if  she  could  be  brought  not  to 
fraid,  I  would  positively  teach  her  to  fire  a 
and  she  might  bring  down  a  bird  like  a  man  t 
her  that  !" 

nd  accompanying  these  words  with  a  tri- 
bant  air  which  seemed  to  imply  that  in  his 
I  nothing  could  resist  such  an  inducement, 
ph  broke  from  his  brother's   half  embrace, 

c  2 


u 


(ludfs  lit;  must  perform,  rose  up  thr* 
phamtora-like,  before  him  ;  and  as  his 
mechanically  on  the  baby-cap,  he  re 
caul,  as  distinctly  as  ever  he  had  read 
his  life :  "  There  are  cases  where  a  loi 
crime!"  Helen's  voice  had  uttered  t 
why  should  they  recur  to  him  then  ? 

He  snatched  up  the  cap  and  crust 
hand,  but  the  needle  pricked  him  to  i 
when  he  again  laid  down  his  mothei 
the  crumpled  lace  was  stfuned  witfa 
heart's  blood, — trace  of  the  sacrifice  tl 
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CHAPTER  11. 

•EVER  may  be  the  particular  faults  and 
ions  of  women  (none  of  which  do  I  intend 
)r  dispute),  avarice  is  one  from  which  I 
hem  to  be  exempt.     I  do  not  mean  to 

there  exist  not  upon  our  earth  certain 
:*med  spinsters,    and  certain    fearful   old 

whose  very  fingers  seem  formed  to  Mte 
a,  as  though  they  were  sugar-nippers,  and 
most  souls  are  jaundiced  by  the  reflection 
tually  contemplated  gold ;  but  there  is  a 
covetousness,  most  common  to  the  other 
whereof  I  firmly  believe  no  womati  has 

been  found  guilty :  I  mean  the  love  of 
or  its  own  sake^  and  I  proceed  to  explain 
ling  more  fully. 

^Is  are  countless  who,  unpossessed  of 
themselves,  marry  men  they  do  not  and 
►ve,  often  even  giving  up  those  their  own 


v;ps:.ri:e:  j_  i-fr  ^-c,  pumo^ 
■^f  -  lisTi  s:^  ■-:■:  j-.-i'Jia  ol"  lusun 
JT::::';i;i-:':  :>rs;!r  :.■  ■:fctiin.  wl 
•.■  ^  'C  ^:e  I'-.r.  '  ^m  will  tbi 
••:'!■    —-.r-   'I riii-iz' :%.  wherever 

;■  i  :.;!:.l--:  :r.i:  :r.cir  o«-n  riot 
ccci~-  <■  •-::•■-■  sei  a-.jQ  them  to 
\r.  -"i'l  iz'.'^iz::  ■  r  lortune  from 
ini'^ct  y-.T  tiirnisrlves  tor  the 
*.-■•'-.•%■>.  ilr.  :.  which  chey  are  mos 
■r.ii-etEr-.-'iJ.  I  >io  a.'t  belie^-e  that 
rV'T  <rlR*i:.h:'.~  fxisted of  whoto  « 
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*wi^  pointed  to  any  one  definite  person,  she  will 
*W)t  then  listen  to  other  counsels — to  those  of 
Mttbition,  for  instance, — and  join   her  hoards  to 

Shstrious  birth,  high  rank,  glorious  fame,  or  pre- 
dommating  political  influence ;  I  merely  say  that, 
{f  her  heart  or  imagination  have  reflected  any 
gnren  image,  she  will  allow  no  interested  calcula- 
tinis  to  effiu^e  it,  so  long  as  siie  be  possessed  in 
her  own  person  of  those  ample  pecuniary  re- 
sources, without  which  she  has  from  infancy 
pDwn  up  to  think  life  impossible. 

I  am  the  more  disposed  to  vindicate  the  mag- 
■tanimity  of  women  upon  this  point,  that  I  fear 
i  is  somewhere  about  the  only  one  in  which  they 
•oiformly  and  unceasingly  rise  superior  to  the 
ter  sex  in  generosity. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  Lily 
^^laeron  fmmishes  a  tolerably  exact  specimen  of 
^  height  to  which  mental  and  moral  nullity  may 
^^in  in  a  &ultlessly  beautiful  denizen  of  the 
•>*W.  Lily  knew  nothing  of  strong  purpose  or 
Sli  resolve,  of  devotion,  or  self-sacrifice,  of 
BVr^t  enthusiasm,"  or  real  sentiment,  although 
^  prated  prettily  enough  about  them  all  from 
^e  to  time  ;  and  yet,  after  the  first  bewildering, 
^%tracting  (for  such  it  was  with  her)  joy  at  her 
^dden    heiress-ship    was    past,    Lily's   thoughts 
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wandered ....  Do  not  be  angry ;  I  must  not  teSyoQ 
just  now  whither  they  wandered — the  time  is  not 
yet  come ;  but  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Lad;  Mar- 
lowe's bright-haired  niece  did  in  nothing  un- 
dermine my  theory  touching  the  compantrre 
disinterestedness  of  women. 

Six  thousand  a  year!  it  was  a  dream  that 
might  have  troubled  many  a  steadier  brain ;  and 
so  utterly,  so  entirely  unexpected  too ! 

The  bequest  of  her  whole  property,  landed  and 
funded,  to  her  youthful  cousin,  was  accompaDied, 
in  the  will  of  "  the  Leddy  o'  Grarvie,"  by  the  two 
following  lines,  written  in  her  own  hand,  and  in 
characters  rendered  nearly  illegible  by  age  and 
illness :  "  I  hope  she  may  know  better  how  to 
hold  to  my  money  than  she  did  to  the  puir  baiiu 
Harry  Comyn's  hair,  of  which,  naithless,  I  cannot 
tind  that  he  ever  bestowed  a  lock  on  any  one  eb 
alive." 

And  this  lost  love-token,  given  by  a  dead  chiH 
was  the  slender  thread  to  which  Lilian's  fortune 
hung  suspended  !  Old  Mrs.  Comyn  harboured 
no  aifection  for  her  fair  relative  ;  on  the  contrair, 
she  rather  nurtured  feelings  of  dislike  towards  the 
"jade,"  as  she  termed  her,  who  could  regard  so 
lightly  what  she  would  have  given  all  her  treasures 
to  possess  ;  but  her  last  days  were  haunted  by  tk 
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lantom  of  the  boy  she  had  idolized  pointing  to 
s  beautiful  cousin  as  to  the  only  object  of  all  his 
i&ntine  aspirations,  and  there,  where  he  had 
estowed  a  part  of  himself  as  a  remembrance,  his 
oting  grandmother  felt,  as  it  were,  compelled  by 
is  memory  to  bestow  all  her  worldly  gear.  She 
scmed,  in  so  doing,  to  go  contrary  to  her  own 
ishes,  but  when  it  was  all  settled,  to  derive  a 
nt  of  mysterious  satisfaction  from  the  thought 
lat  most  assuredly  she  had  "  pleasured  Harry." 

And  whilst  Lilian  was  dreaming  golden  dreams, 
id  modelling  the  future  to  her  desires,  where  was 
ir  little  Helen  ? 

The  contents  of  Max  Eberstein's  letter,  painful 
was    the    feeling    they    excited,    had  perhaps 
$s  impressed  her  at  first  than  at  each  succeeding 
rusal.      Every  time  that  Miss  Marlowe  studied 
e  terrible    lines    anew,    some   fresh   idea    of   a 
.ty  imperative,  either  for  herself  or  for  Waldemar, 
"ced  itself  upon  her  comprehension,  and  alarmed 
r    so  profoundly    that,     cowardly    for  the   first 
le    in    her    life,    she  fled  repeatedly    fi'om  the 
ise  of  fear,    and  hurriedly    secreting  the  letter 
m  her  sight,   rushed  forth  to  seek  what,  in  the 
m  tenoiir    of  her  life,   was    no    where    to    be 
nd — distraction.     The  impossibility  of  bearing 
oe    her    heart's  heavy  load,    and  that,  equally 
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great,  of  flying  from  it  in  her  present  atoatiioQ, 
became  soon  perfectly  dear  to  Helen's  coDsdeDot 
One  only  person  was  possessed  of  her  secrcti 
and  to  that  one  all  her  intimate  lon^gs  reverted 
She  wrote  to  Lady  Trenmore.  Her  letter  ood- 
tained  but  a  few  words,  implying  the  inot  rf 
consolation  and  advice,  without  spedfjiog  moR 
precisely  the  cause  of  her  tribulation.  This «« 
instantaneously  answered  by  a  note  from  L^f 
Trenmore  to  Mrs.  Marlowe,  begging  that  Hds 
might  be  spared  her  for  a  few  days,  and  tke 
next  morning  a  travelling  carriage  and  four  droff 
up  to  the  ivTod  porch  at  Willow  Bam  to  connj 
Miss  Marlowe  to  Southampton,  to  her  friend. 

Helen  had  not  seen  Lady  Trenmore  since  hff 
departure  from  town,  and  she  was  not  prepared 
for  the  alteration  she  found  in  her.  When  she 
arrived,  there  was  barelv  time  to  dress  for  dionff. 
and  no  opportunity  of  course  occurred  for  any- 
thing beyond  mere  greetings  to  take  place  betweei 
the  two  friends.  Lord  Trenmore  was  active  m 
good-natured  as  ever,  and  between  him  and  » 
young  wife  there  still  existed  the  same  interduDP 
of  filial  devotion  and  paternal  tenderness  as  bt'*' 
tofore ;  but  over  the  fair  brow  of  the  latter  W 
flitted  a  cloud  whose  shade  would  not  pass  aW8y» 
and  a  veil  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  dim  the  i^ 


oud  the  sea  is  to-night,"  said  Lady 
IS  she  seated  herself  upon  a  low  chair 
3  of  the  fire-place ;  "  yet  the  day  was 
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of  her  darkly-lustrous  eyes.  To  a 
indifferent  observer,  Lady  Trenmore 
appeared  unchanged;  to  Helen,  volumes 
ed  in  every  gesture,  look  and  tone, 
ist  ten  o'clock  when  the  Earl  retired  to 
3  presence  of  la  hergeronnette^  as  he 
•  call  her,  seemed  to  have  increased  his 
of  animation,  and  complaining  neither 

eyes  nor  of  any  species  of  fatigue,  he 
blished  himself  after  dinner  in  an  arm- 
his  back  to  the  light,  and  chatted  and 
1  told  anecdote  after  anecdote  until,  if 
)t  examined  very  narrowly,  you  might 
!  supposed  his  listeners  were  as  gay  and 

himself. 

jnmore  betook  herself  to  her  dressing- 
laving  desired  her  maid  to  go  to  bed, 
one  with  Helen.  i 

ise  inhabited  by  the  Trenmores   was  \ 

^  mile  out  of  the  town,  and  bvjilt  literally  ! 

ea-shore ;  so  much  so,  that,  at  certain 

i 

NKves  positively  threw  their  spray  upon 
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"  The  sunset  was  a  windy  one,"  remarked  Hdea, 
"  the  entire  horizon  was  covered  with  what  our  oU 
gardener  calls  *  whipped  douds/  and  the  tern  is 
not  a  bad  one,  for  they  do  look  as  though  they  hul 
been  lashed  by  some  invisible  tempest" 

"The  sun  was  like  a  globe  of  fire,"  rqoMi 
Lady  Trenmore,  "  I  watched  him  sink  into  the  n 
from  that  window." 

"  Where  I  see  all  your  drawing-materiab,"  !•• 
terposed  Helen.  "You  have  been  voy  bWi 
Sarah." 

"  Veryy"  was  the  reply,  "  those  two  enormoffl 
portfolios  upon  the  pianoforte  in  the  drawing-room 
are  quite  full,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  spot 
worth  looking  at  in  the  neighbourhood  that  1  haw 
not  sketched." 

"  You  must  have  a  hundred  views  of  Xrtk? 
then  at  least,"  remarked  Miss  Marlowe,  "fori 
can  scarcely  imagine  any  spot  more  calculated  to 
inspire  an  artist." 

"  Ah  !  Netley,"  repeated  Lady  Trenmore,  witk 
an  odd  sort  of  smile.  "  Yes  !  it  is  a  lovely  place  t» 
be  sure,"  and  she  fell  into  a  reverie,  from  wbeu* 
arousing:  "Have  you  given  up  drawing?"  §'' 
Jisked  of  her  companion. 

Much  either  Helen  or  Lady  Trenmore  cared  for 
what  they  were  talking  of !  and  yet  by  tacit  and 
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H  consent  they  had  gone  on  clinging  to 
ibject,  as  though  in  premeditated  avoidance 
other,  until  the  above  recorded  question  : 
ive  you  given  up  drawing  ?*' 
nost,"  rejoined  Helen,  in  a  tone  so  un- 
ly  desponding,  that  Lady  Trenmore  involun- 
Dked  up,  and  their  eyes  met. 

that  moment,  the  continuation  of  their 
Ltion  became  impossible.  Both  remained 
At  length : 

dear  Helen !"  said  Lady  Trenmore,  with 
emphasis,  and  unable  to  control  a  deep  and 
irely  drawn  sigh. 

1  did  not  answer,  but  turned  her  gaze  upon 
whilst  a  slight  quivering  motion  might  be 
1  about  her  lips.  Lady  Trenmore  rose, 
;o  one  of  the  windows,  drew  aside  a  corner 
»lind,  and  looked  out  at  the  night ;  then 
5,  she  drew  a  chair  close  to  her  friend, 
lerself,  and  putting  her  own  hand  firmly 
jlen's : 
at  has  happened?"   said   she,  in  a  low 

bing/'  replied  Helen,  mournfully. 
Trenmore  shuddered.     "  Don't  say  that," 
rmured,    hurriedly  ;    "  ther^  are  nothings 


tnif ! 

"  You  received  a  letter  from  t 
since,  did  you  not  ?"  resumed  Helc 

"  To  be  sure — and  one  who 
renders  the  rest  almost  incomp 
sudden !" 

"  Sudden  !"    echoed    Helen, 
rather  sudden,  cort^nly ;  so  mucli 
not  at    first  understand — I  could 
she  stopped. 

"  What  ?"  inquired  eagerly  hw  f 

Helen  then  related  all 'that  had 
Waldemar  and  herself,  during  the 
Willow  Bam,  and  the  ntann^ 
d'Eberstein's  letter  to  Falkenburg 
her  hands. 

"And    that  letter?"    asked   L 
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^Wmore's  look  repeated  mutely  her  former 
>gation 

^0 !"  said  Helen,  at  length,  in  a  loud  whisper : 
ive  it  still." 

r  friend  remained  silent.     After  the  lapse  of 
seconds,  Helen  drew  from  the  pocket  of  her 
a  smaD  note-book,  whence  she  slowly  ex- 
1  a  folded  paper.     Lady  Trenmore  looked 
nor  seemed  to  watch  her  hesitation,  and, 
^  at  last  to  a  resolution,  Helen  placed  the 
in  her  hand,  but  much  as  though  it  con- 
her  own  death  sentence, 
bably  Lady  Trenmore's  eye  fell  upon  some- 
which  absorbed  at  once  all  her  interest,  for 
ad  not  had  time  to  do  more  than  peruse 
words  of  the  document,  when — 
^b  !  if  that  be  all,"  exclaimed  she,  ''  if  it  be 
ty  only,  give  it   no  second   thought!"  and 
I  her   fingers   dose    convulsively    over   the 
ig  paper,  she  laid  it  upon  her  lap,  and  ad- 
5d  Helen   with  singular  energy.      "Helen," 
ontinued,  "  let  no  fear  deter  you  !     Do  not 
ice  both  him  and  yourself  to  you  know  not 
—to  an  idea,  a  coinage  of  your  own  brain, 
ntake  I     Oh !  Helen,  dear  girl !"   she   con- 
1,  with  ever-rising  animation,  "  do  not  throw 


11VC1V  Txur  1^3.  bout's  **^»  **^  •»«♦  ^  rtuk^'^^^W 


It  jiins-aisf  sar*  tv« — porfrty  is  nothing- 

H^in.  »cirtk  moiced.  vet  ^*- 


T^iTre*i  11.x  V  fr  ^-«n  any  Averse  argumeot^    ^ 
>  ii  c   >;««rrf    c«iv.      You  have  not  icxf  ^ 


?AT*  ;v;ki  t^ii  he  has  ouhr  sixtv  pooDuS  i 


1 


• « ••■- 


Mks  Mailowe,  mc^  finolji 
fr^s.  iraT  sum,  misaable  as  it  is,  ov^ 

fcT.-viS  Tv  "re  nrnnkd  as  his  own ;  perhaps  another 
h£.*  £  '-'<:i: — he  may  nut  he  free;  read  thewhol^ 
SLri^\'  >ir  iiit-i.  with  a  ^nsible  eflFort,  and  is 
i:.*  •v;:r-  >c.»:  r>.t«  ;he  effect  upon  her  friend  of  tkf 
r:.i>:c>  sir"  Wis  &eivt4f  adducing. 

Ani  sr.r  w-^s  &:<  wrong. 

"  X.c  ^t-  I"  muimured  Ladv  TreDmorp; 
•■  ir.'.cirtfr  r  and  as  her  eye  glanced  over  fc 
kctcT,  ;he  oxprv^^s^ion  of  her  countenance  changA 
jT.i  h^r  :Vrn:tT  animation  disappearing,  a  gk)OB? 
<h.ui^'  of  sodness  overspread  her  features,  ^ 
ihr>u^h  r.tT  firmly-compressed  lips  came  no  fiirthtf 
woni. 

Twice,  nav  thrtn?  times,  did  she  read  those 
ominous  lines,  until  ever}'  syllable  appears 
engraven  upon  her  sense.     At  each  fresh  penis» 
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cbeek  grew  paler,  and  her  eye  seemed 
^^irous  to  avoid  the  necessary  divining  of 
^d's  physiognomy.  She  started  when,  all 
^,  she  felt  the  touch  of  Lady  Trenmore's 
^pon  her  own. 

lelen,"  said  the  latter,  in  a  steady  tone, 
:  at  me." 

e  glance  that  met  her's  wavered,  and  seemed 
ink  as  from  the  sudden  consciousness  of  the 
able. 

ou  alone  can  act ;  all  must  come  from  you" 
^ed,  calmly,  Lady  Trenmore,  as  she  gave 
;he  letter  to  her  friend. 

len  took  it  mechanically,  and  turned  of  a 
y  paleness. 

ly  Trenmore  was  scarcely  less  pale  than 
,  but  she  appeared  determined  to  vanquish 
tward  signs  of  agitation,  and,  to  a  stranger, 
reed  calmness  might  have  almost  passed  for 
abilitv. 

— "  faltered  Helen,  echoing,  after  a  few 
jnts'  silence,  the  words  she  had  just  heard, 
t  ?  What  is  it  to — "  she  stopped :  "  what 
I  do,  Sarah?"  she  added,  in  an  almost 
ible  tone. 

ly  Trenmore  would  not  look  at  her  now,  for 
«emed  to  feel  that  in  the  unhappy  girl's 
r..   ITT.  D 
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hx  a  depth  and  reality  of  sQP' 
xsktf  v:«jd  inc^ncitale  hersdf  from  FetiioQ 
sniKSS  she  judged  necessary  to  both. 

-Eirrr  one  vpaa  earth,"  said  she,  "h 
T^i  lo  dispose  of  hb  om  lot  in  life;  ton) 
H«MesL  »  It  permitted  to  will  away  the  destii 
u»:czKr;  Kitfaer  von,  nor  Waldetnar  cane 
s;k:  bc<T.  Idf  brotker^  to  want :  that  is  wb 
3!Cs2  ie£  hinL** 

Hekn  nrmained  silent. 

-  Tbe  woRt  is,"  pursued  Lady  TrenmcMfe, 
Wili-.jxiir,  who  reaUy  loves  you,  wiD  pr 
>c^^Tf  jclnshly,  and,  refusing  to  do  wl 
kz.ws  10  be  right,  wiD  leave  all  the  wei| 
i*;>  :o  Iv  discharged  by  you — ^nay  more 
r-  ::iii T  ihat  dur\-  as  difficult  as  possible." 

Hrlea  was  srill  silent.    Lady  Trenmore  wf 

"  YvX2  must  discharge  it,  Helen,  but  courag 
.irA  /rdnklt/ ;  all  must  pass  between  him  ai 
.^j^tJ)  ,  n-M^luioly ;  there  must  be  no  weab 
no  furprUt — oh  I  Helen,  above  all,  no  sui 
th<it  is  the  irretrie\-able — the  shock  from 
none  recover  I  Let  him  feel  that  vou  are  / 
true  to  him  aj?  to  duty^  Helen,"  and  thes 
vvonls  till  from  her  lips  slowly,  mournfully 
with  an  ultortnl  tone. 

And   still   Helen   answered    not;    but  as 
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^**  We  have  just  repeated  struck  her  ear,  she 
**  W  eyes,  and  met  her  friend's  gaze.  Lady 
^ore  shook  her  head,  and  words  now  became 
^^ous,  and  were  replaced  by  the  mute  com- 
Dii^  of  ardent  sympathy  with  bitter  grief. 
4ufy  Trenmore  took  both  Helen's  hands  in 
h  and  drew  the  slight  form  of  the  stricken  girl 
irds  her. 

Can  you  then  see  no  hope?"  stammered 
n,  breaking  silence  at  length,  as  with  clasped 
b  and  streaming  eyes,  she  buried  her  face  in 
nend's  bosom. 

Jfone, — on  this  side  the  grave,"  whispered  Lady 
more,  with  an  accent  of  despair  that  seemed 
inger  to  revert  to  Helen's  position,  as  letting 
head  droop  upon  the  brow  of  her  weeping 
d,  she  fixed  a  vacantly-searching  look  upon  the 
J  embers  of  the  fire. 

ape !  alas,  poor  Helen !  and  was  it  then, 
all,  hope,  and  not  strength,  thou  camest  here 
ek? 
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CHAPTER  m. 


It  would  not  be  difficult  to  say  what  ¥«e 
Norberg's  feelings  on  hearing  of  Lallan's  sudd* 
accession  to  wealth.  He  was  miserable  bevool 
measure  thereat,  and  a  prey  to  a  sentiment  of  for 
he  could  neither  shake  off  nor  define.  He  tuiwi 
pale  while  Lady  Marlowe  was  announdng  to  Utt 
what  had  happened,  which  she  did  not  peroehe, 
engrossed  as  she  was  by  her  dreams  of  a  c(Hls^ 
quence  which  she  fancied  could  not  foil  to  aoa« 
to  her,  by  reversion  ;  and  after  having  passed  li 
afternoon  hours  in  a  perfect  whirlwind  of  bh 
caused  by  what  he  had  fondly  taken  for  eDCOUBp* 
ment  upon  Lilian's  part,  he  went  through  tl* 
evening  in  a  state  almost  bordering  upon  udcoo- 
sciousness.  Lilian  sang,  and  he  accompanied  bffJ 
but  it  scarcely  seemed  now  to  be  her  voice  to 
which  he  listened,  and  his  own  melodies  ^^ 
altered,    and    no  longer  spoke  to    him  the  safflf 
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^*  He  was  so  absent,  so  strange,  and 
ier  so  far  from  agreeable,  that  Lily,  even, 
d  as  she  was  by  thoughts  of  herself  and  of 
7  position,  ended  by  seeing  that  the  Artist- 
id  produced  no  very  fiftvourable  effect, 
on  sbe  assumed  her  prettiest  air  of  discon- 
i— 

y  are  you  so  ill-humoured  to-night?" 
d  she  to  him,  in  German.  'Mt  is  not 
you  to  such  very  old  friends.  If  I  had 
that  you  held  so  excessively  to  going  to 
tre  with  Lady  Mary,  and  that  you  would 
[readfully  annoyed  at  giving  it  up,  I  am 
ould  not  have  said  anything  at  all  about 
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was  not  interrupted  by  any  word  from 
I ;  she  was  actually  and  positively  stopped 
r  his  lookf  which  she  felt  to  be  upon  her 
ch,  against  her  own  wiD,  and  as  though 
lereto  by  some  power  superior,  she  allowed 
eyes  to  meet. 

!ilian !  Lilian !  how  could  you  bear  that 
^,  ardent  gaze?  how  did  you  contrive.not 
under  its  reproachfulness  ?  how  could  you 
t  to  understand  its  import  ? 
Lilian  very  completely  assert  her  ig- 
f      I  am  not  so  sure,   for,   as  her  soft 
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lovely  eyes  rested  for  a  second  upon  those  of  the 
young  musician,  a  crimson  flush  involantarily  srf' 
fused  her  features,  and  she  glided  from  the  fibs 
she  had  occupied  dose  to  the  pianoforte,  learioK 
Norberg  somewhat  nearer  to  insanity  than  he  f« 
before,  but  with  a  decided  dash  of  pleasure  in  bs 
pain. 

When  he  sallied  forth  from  Lady  TAzAm\ 
the  moon  was  shining  brightly  over  the  hoiisetfl|i^ 
and  making  the  window-panes  glitto*  Ifte  ahv. 
Although  it  was  late  when  he  went  away,  be  f» 
by  no  means  the  last  to  retire,  and  as  he  passed 
the  threshold  of  the  door  into  the  street,  he  hearf 
drop  from  the  keys  of  the  pianoforte,  the  W 
notes  of  an  air  with  which  the  Russian  Princess 
had  thought  fit  to  gratify  the  small  circle  of  y^ 
lingering  listeners.  Lady  Marlowe  lived  in  CunoB 
Street,  and  when  Wilhdm  felt  the  mild  firestaetf 
of  the  night  air  upon  his  brow,  he  bethought  hiiD 
of  the  near  neighboiu-hood  of  the  Park,  and  thitbtf- 
ward  bent  his  steps. 

Something  in  the  few  notes  he  had  caught  \f! 
accident  of  a  mdody  unknown,  pursued  him,  if 
knew  not  why,  and  upon  the  indistinct  and  l»ol^ 
strain  seemed  to  hang  all  the  mysterious  poeby « 
the  Steppes.  He  saw  the  vast  expanse  of  ^ 
White  Desert  o^n  before  him,  bordered  here  iw 
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^  V>wards  the  horizon  by  a  forest  of  sable 
l^t  and  traversing  the  snow  with  lightning 
"^1  he  fisincied  himself  borne  along,  with  her 
'  liis  side,  in  one  of  those  tiny  sledges  where 
ere  is  only  jplsLoe  for  two.  The  air,  he  heard  no 
igo*,  still  found  an  echo  in  his  ear,  and  helped 

(taw  picture  after  picture  to  his  imagination. 
Ijr  looked  so  beautiful,  with  her  long  golden  curls 
lying  over  the  dark  zibeline  fur  that  was 
ipped  round  her  head  !  Then  the  snorting  of 
i  horse,  who  flew  forwards  like  a  stag  escaping 
m  pursuit,  and  seemed  to  breathe  flame  from 

hot  nostrils — and  the  jingling  of  the  thousand 
Is  wherewith  the  harness  was  adorned,  Wilhelm 
lid  hear  it  all! — and  away  he  went,  dashing 
r  the  immaculate  surface  of  the  earth's  winding 
et|  and  breasting  the  winter-wind  which  had 
|it  every  doud  from  the  sky ;  but  Lily  was 
Bering  with  cold  by  his  side — he  took  her  hand, 
kuuch  was  icy,  and  he  could  not  warm  it — and 
0,  in  the  distance,  what  was  that  melancholy 
unt?  what  made  that  dirge-like  strain  pursue 
1  ?  would  it  never  cease  ?  How  deadly  cold  is 
^!  cold,  cold  as  the  marble  of  a  tomb,  and 
'erwill  she  warm — it  is  all  the  fault  of  that 
lid  air! 
rhe  moon  poured  the  flood  of  her  pale  radiance 
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iir^  -je  CTec  sward,  and  here  andtte^"* 
auttiuvr^  7t  lae  call  trees,  falling  gaunt  m^^ 
js^  UiHi  the  grouDid,  only  served  to  lentovip' 

iitr  wR  bristiaijess  ^k*  the  rest,  andbjl^i^^  .^ 
:«!Set:ci:fi  x  izu±ored  ships  upon  a  skat  sea. 

'^tVlLieiiii  njomed  through  the  untenanted^ 
ihliI  2e  had  hushed  the  troublesome  echoes  ^tW 
iici.  i3ii  celled  the  vibration  of  the  jarring  choii 
our  :::rii  '.caer  ideas  sprung  up  in  his  eva-€reitn* 
STiin.  aiki  ske  took  other  forms  to  torture  lum, 
icii  hiiucccrd  &e^h  sizeoes,  dispossessing  his  ftocf, 
is  :c  were,  of  all  its  best  loved  resorts,  of  aQ  its  oU 
^kr^-'^Ar  homes. 

Tee  cold  wind  ceased  to  sweep  the  dark  cuaofj 
:i  the  Northern  skv,  and,  lulled  bv  the  munnos 
f  the  warm  waves  on  the  Adriatic  shore,  finW 
:t>  wir.j>  and  became  hidden  in  that  mystmow 
hazr^.  which,  in  Southern  climates,  lies  like  a  UoA 
\ip^m  the  face  of  Night.  Oh  I  here  Lily  wouU 
ctJtse  to  be  so  cold. 

Therv  are  some  few  lights  glimmering  stili  from 
the  windows  of  the  various  houses,  which  look 
palace-like  to  Wilhelm  in  the  uncertain  light  rf 
the  moon  ;  and  that  broad  winding  road  whereon 
the  pebbles  shine  so  brilliantly,  recalls  to  his  mind, 
he  cannot  tell  why,  the  wide  water)*  way  of  the 
fair   City  never  forgotten  if  once  seen.     He  can 
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r  the  midnight  silence  broken  by  the  cry  of 

)  gondolier,  and  see  revealed  to  him  by  every  ray 

tt  glances  from  above,  some  spot  endeared  to 

8{Hrit  by  the  mysterious  memories  of  poetry  or 

How  the  gondola  glides  over  the  deep  waters 

the  Lagoon,  seeming  as  though  it  might  sing 

iBaby  to  silence  itself,  with  the  measured  plash 

its  muffled  oar !      And  hark !  what  sound  &lls 

on  yonder  casement,  around  which  twine   the 

ny    traceries    of  a  thousand  arabesques?    the 

ri&ction  of  living  flowers  and  tendrils — listen ! 

a  harp !      Oh  !  Lily,  listen  to  Desdemona  as 

\  sings! 

Upon  the  smooth  sable  cushions  of  the  gondola 
iines  that  lovely  head  ;  the  long  sunny  ringlets 
\  there  again,  escaping  now  from  the  delicate 
twork  of  a  veil,  and  shading  the  pure  outline  of 
s  white  and  polished  throat.  And  again  he  is 
toe  with  her,  buried  in  the  hearse-like  depths  of 
A  black  noiselessly-gliding  boat.  How  the  very 
Aeems  perfumed  with  the  incense  of  her  breath ! 
tt  silence  and  what  solitude  are  around  them ! 
touches  her  hand,  and  this  time  it  is  warm,  and 
the  glowing  pulses  of  healthful,  youthful  life 
t  beneath  the  soft  satin  of  its  skin ;  but  when  he 
ftks  she  answers  not,  nor  moves,   nor  in  her 
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whole  being  does  aught  respond  to  what  bis  wonk 
imply.     She  sleeps! 

Oh !  Lily ;  waken,  and  attend  to  the  ?oioe  il 
of  us  have  known  from  childhood — Is  Desdemov 
not  thy  sister  ?     No !  that  is  a  poet's  fiincy. 

Beneath  her  lies  the  sea  whose  every  ripple  ill 
lament ;  the  air  around  her  rings  with  the  hiioi)- 
nious  wail  of  those  whom  in  every  suooeediDg  ip 
genius  has  worshipped  and  sung— and  lily  fikcp 
on,  an  untroubled,  dreamless  sleep !  Coldoai 
he  cannot  warm,  slumber  he  cannot  break !  Hk 
artist's  fancies  drive  him  to  distraction,  and  fir 
more  than  the  reality,  these  images  of  his  bnio 
disturb  his  mental  and  moral  equilibrium. 

It  was  almost  morning  when  Norberg  returned 
to  his  own  abode,  and,  as  usual  flew  to  his  piano- 
forte for  consolation,  but  somehow  or  other  it 
yielded  him  none,  and  its  accents  sounded  ds- 
cordant.  His  own  Lurley  seemed  to  fly  fromhiiB> 
or  when  he  chained  her  forcibly  in  his  grasp,  ^ 
mock  at  him  and  ask  why  he  had  made  her  aftff 
Lilian's  image.  And  yet,  every  now  and  theD,  bi 
darkness  was  enlightened  by  a  fond  recoDecdoD: 
a  word,  a  smile,  and  last  of  all,  the  blush  ^vlu^ 
had  replied  to  his  ardent  look ;  and  then  bf^ 
would  revive  and  he  would  listen  to  the  beatinp 
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lis  full  hearty  and  lure  himself  into  the  belief 

they  could  not  have  been  unheard  and  would 
remain  imanswered.  This  again  was  combatted 
urn  by  the  dread  phantom  of  Lilian's  riches, 

before  this  antagonist  Wilhelm  quailed  with  a 
le  of  fear  he  had  never  known  yet. 
^en  at  length  he  sought  rest  from  his  tribula- 
s,  sleep  feU  heavily  on  him,  and  the  day  was 
advanced  before  he  awoke.  One  of  the  first 
gs  that  greeted  hun  on  his  return  to  the 
lotonous  business  of  everyday-life,  was  an  invita- 

to  a  d^jedner  dansant  at  Lady  M 's. 

Iiat  in  the  empty  state  of  town  there  should 

be  any  one  who  could  think  of  giving  a  fetCy 
f  seem  extraordinary,  but  the  reason  was  simple 
ugh.      Lord  M had  been  ambassador  to 

Court  of for  many  years,  and  the  heir 

arent  to  the  Sovereign,  who,  during  a  long  period 
time,  had  made  him  a  marked  object  for  his 
tm,  had  just  arrived  in  London,  and  Lord 

—  was  desirous  of  doing  hun  homage  in 
y  possible  way.  The  best  was  to  arrange  a 
kfast  at  his  villa  at  Fulham,  the  grounds 
Dging  to  which  had  attained  to  European 
Jrity,  and  were  an  object  of  curiosity  to  every 
igner  visiting    London.       Accordingly    Lady 

—  issued  cards  for  a  d^jednery  and  wonderful 
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it  is  to  think  of  all  those  who  answered  the 
appeal.  People  met  together  like  the  ghosts  d 
the  departed ;  each  had  belieyed  die  other  to  be 
"  no  more :"  dead  to  the  world  of  fiivolity  ind 
&shion,  relapsed  into  that  intermediary  state  when 
the  butterfly  of  the  *'  season  "  is  nothing  sate  i 
shapeless  chrysalis  preparing  for  its  next  tnmsfir- 
mation.  Instead  of  that,  here  was  a  casting  d 
of  shells  and  a  spreading  forth  of  wings,  dii 
made  you  wonder  where  so  many  habitat  of  tk 
fluttering,  flittering,  flirting  miiverse  had  hidda 

themselves  all   this    while,    and    Lady    M $ 

d^edner  without  being  crowded,  promised  after 
all,  to  offer  the  foreign  Prince  a  very  pretty  cotf 

The  invitation  was  for  three  days  later  (the 
whole  having  been  "  got  up"  in  haste),  and  Ktf- 
berg  resolved  upon  making  one  in  the  gay  crowd, 
because  he  felt  certain  that  Lilian  would  be  there. 
And  there  she  was,  siu-e  enough,  the  admired  of 
all,  from  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  downwards; 
for,  with  an  aunt,  like  Lady  Marlowe,  the  tale  d 
the  inheritance  had  not  remained  untold,  lod 
Miss  Cameron  had  now  added  to  her  character  of 
a  "  beauty,"  the  far  more  worship-compelling 
dignity  of  an  acknowledged  "  heiress."  She  moved 
now   in   an   atmosphere   of    adoration,  and  h>d 
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ito  an  indisputable  planet,  with  every  ri^t 
satellites  in  her  train.  Wilhelm  was  well 
izied  by  what  he  saw,  and  yet  in  obedience 
w  of  some  irresistible  attraction,  he  felt  as 
le  were  forced  to  look  on  at  what  was  most 

torture.  The  royal  personage  for  whom 
Tras  given,  danced  with  Miss  Cameron,  and 
her ;  everybody  tried  to  obtain  from  her  at 

tour  de  valse,  and  everybody  was  in  rap^ 
;h  her  dancing,  and  her  beauty,  and  every- 
ipertaining  to  her.  Lady  Marlowe,  even, 
?rself  transformed  into  a  person  for  whom 
►w-creatures  entertained  a  general  regard  ; 
^as  astonishing  the  number  of  very  great 
10  expressed  their  regret  at  "  having  seen 
of  her  during  the  season,"  and  their  con- 
)pe  that  they  should  "  see  more  of  her  in 

iras  quite  the  queen  of  the  fete ;  and  really, 
ler  justice,  bore  her  honours  modestly 
She  was  gracious  to  all  the  world,  even 
3rg,  and  actuated  by  Heaven  knows  what 
Kture  of  supreme  coquetry,  good-nature, 
ar  unthinkingness,  conferred  upon  him  of 
free  vdll,  the  fifth  portion  of  a  polka,  for 
B  had  not  the  courage  to  petition, 
day    seemed    made   on    purpose    for  the 
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festivities  to  which  it  was  devoted,  and  was  onetf 
those  bright,  warm,  golden  August  days,  so  in 
in  the  English  climate,  and  whea  glonring  m 
turity,  rich  ripeness,  seems  the  characteristie  rf 
whatever  meets  the  sun's  mellow  rays.  Eraif 
came  on,  mild  and  balmy,  and  the  delicate  sib^ 
grey  and  sea-green  tints  of  the  twilight  sky  icR 
rendered  paler  in  their  pale  purity  by  the  wM' 
be  flaunting,  and,  at  the  best,  mirky  Uantf 
numberless  variegated  lamps.  The  iUunuinbi 
was  splendid  ;  and  as  the  grounds  were  exteosiR^ 
and  the  guests  not  by  any  means  in  proportkitB 
the  locale,  groups  of  two  or  four  (seldom  of  tktt] 
might  soon  be  seen  strolling  indolently,  and 
talking  low,  beneath  the  shade  of  the  high  tW 
or  along  certain  smaller  alleys  that  had  been  W 
unlighted. 

In  one  of  the  latter,  might  be  discenied 
Lilian  Cameron,  leaning  upon  the  artist's  ann. 
How  it  happened  that  he  had  been  enabled  to 
secure  to  himself  the  momentary  possession  of  • 
treasure,  for  which  all  were  longing,  is  more  tto 
I  can  explain ;  but,  in  the  sudden  rush  of  the  whck 
assembly  of  guests  towards  a  mimic  lake,  wbew* 
were  to  be  exhibited  the  manoeuvres  of  a  minnc 
regatta,  Norberg  found  means  of  inducing  LOb" 
to  accept  his  escort.     Not  only  did  she  srailingij' 
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the  arm  he  offered,  but  she  made  no  remark 
1,  instead  of  following  the  crowd,  she  found 
conductor  leading  her  towards  the  more  so- 
f  portion  of  the  grounds,  and  appeared  well 
i^  pleased  to  tread  alone  with  Wilhelro,  the 
St  torf  of  a  winding  walk  through  the  droop- 
nanches  of  whose  over-arching,  leafy  covering, 
listant  lights  shone  dimly, 
either  spoke. 

t  every  step,  the  hum  of  the  crowd  grew 
s  indistinct,  and  the  shadows  lay  deeper 
ad.  Wilhelm's  heart  beat  high,  and  he  could 
speak.  They  emerged  at  the  end  of  the 
upon  a  kind  of  circular  lawn,  over  which  the 
la  honeysuckles,  wreathed  about  the  stems  of 
(unrounding  trees,  shed  an  almost  too  luscious 
une.  The  moon  was  just  rising  above  the 
ate  foliage  of  an  autumnal-flowering  rose- 
a. 

How  beautiful !  "    said    Lilian.       "  Do   just 

;    I  never   saw   so  bright  a  moon  in  Eng- 

Does  it  not  put  you  in  mind  of  Friedrichs- 

^ilhelm  shook  his  head. 

>Jot     more    than    everything    else, "     mur- 

A  he. 

Everything  else!"  repeated  Lilian,  in  a  tone 


as  though  he  were  almost  s 

he    continued,    after  a    second's 

never    see    anything    but    Fried] 

where." 

Lilian  resolved  to  change  the  su 

"  What  insupportably  dull  tb 
shionable /e(es  of  ours  are  !"  renu 
mentally ;  "  so  frivolous,  so  empty. 

Wilhelm  most  unceremoniousl) 
Cameron's  arm  from  his,  and  tali 
ran  Ids  hand  through  his  hair, 
thought  the  night  breeze  mi 
thoughts. 

"  Do  you  not  find  such  <TOwdi 
most  tiresome  things  upon  ea 
Liliiin. 

"I?"    ejaculated    Wilhelm,   wi 
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LQian  smQed. 

*WeU,"  she  added,  "how  you  can  like  such 
herings  is  a  mystery  to  me  !  bow  you  can  for  a 
cnent  chime  in  with  people  who  are  so  utterly,  so 
irdy  prosaicaly  is  what  I  cannot  comprehend !" 
f  seemed  bent  upon  being  herself  poetical  on 
I  occasion.  "  Why,"  she  continued,  "  they 
"e  but  one  thought,  one  dream,  one  idea — 
mey  I  They  prize  only  that,  esteem  people  for 
t  alone !" 

Inhere  was  a  certain  sincerity,  and  a  degree  of 
srgy  in  Lilian's  manner,  such  as  he  had 
^er  observed  in  her  before,  which  forcibly  ar- 
ted  her  companion's  attention. 
'•Yes,"  replied  he.  "I  know  how  nobly  you 
^pise  the  golden  dross  for  which  so  many  are 
dy  to  peril  their  salvation ;  and  in  such  cases 
^th  is  often  but  an  obstacle,  a  curse." 
'*How  so?"  said  Lilian,  almost  impatiently, 
o  you  imagine  that  what  is  commonly  termed 

sacrifice^  would  be  other  than  an  additional 
ppiness  ?" 
*'  To  the  giver — no ;  but  to  the  receiver — how 

you  think  the  case  might  stand  with  him  ?" 
Lilian  was  silent  for  a  moment.    There  certainly 
4    something    unusual    about    her,    and    her 
oughts  seemed  anxiously,  nay  intently,  occupied 

yOL.    IIL  E. 
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with  some  one  particular  subject  to  wiudi 
conversation  bore  reference.  Any  one  who  shonU 
have  remembered  h^  upon  the  eveniiig  of  hif 
Flamborough's  Mazurka  party  at  FriedriduU) 
and  recalled  her  pretty  professions  of  dismtcfatii- 
ness  upon  that  occasion  must  have  been  itni 
with  the  difference  al  her  whole  mamier.  Ske 
was  then — whether  she  herself  knew  it  or  not- 
playing  a  party  whereas  now,  she  was  evideD%ii 
earnest. 

"The  receiver?"  murmured  she,  slowly/ ]ft 
I  imderstand,  what  you  mean — the  prejudice,  tkf 
world's  opinion — ^but  if  there  is  any  affection,-' 
she  paused. 

"  Small  love  is  required  to  give,"  said  Wilbelin, 
with  an  air  of  pride  and  dignity  that  codWW 
with  his  visibly  increasing  agitation ;  "  but  tk 
love,  believe  me,  must  be  boundless  that  can  o* 
sent  to  receive" 

"  And  yet,"  objected  Lilian ;  "  how  often  do 
we  see — " 

"  Where  there  is  no  love  at  all^''  observed  hci 
replying  to  her  hesitation.  "The  mere  wofUfJ 
advantage  is  then  thought  of,  and  the  whole  is  tt 
aifair  of  calculation  ;  but  where  there  is  ffWjf  ^ 
it  must,  to  bring  consent  in  such  a  case,  be  lo« 
without  end  or  limit,  the  love  that  is  madocss,  m 
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8  immensity  engulphs  all  other  feelings,  swal- 
)g  up   pride,    vanity,  and   the  remembrance 
of  self — the  love  which  forgets  all  that  is  not 
bject." 

ly's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ground. 
Such  love  as  that  is  rare — too  rare,''  said  she, 
vould  be  unwise  to  expect — ** 
But  there  is  yet  one  means,"  replied  Wilhelm, 
low  tremulous  tone,  **  one  means  by  which  all 
be  conciliated,  and  happiness  be  perfect;  if 
^hom  fortune  has  suddenly  &voured,"  he  con- 
Hi  with  gradually  rising  animation,  ''wiU 
those  favours  from  her,  and  confide  in  her 
''s  strength  alone,  if  instead  of  endowing  him 
wealth,  she  will  agree  to  forego  wealth,  the 
fice  win  be  a  thousand  times  greater,  nobler — 
gratitude  a  thousand  times  more  deeply  felt. 
Lilian  !''  he  exclaimed,  at  length  carried  away 
le  tide  of  his  emotion ;  "  throw  from  thee  the 
thou  dost  not  need — come  to  me,  beloved, 
ed  as  thou  art  with  thine  own  matchless 
ty  only — rich  in  thine  own  exquisite  self, 
hq)ped  for  thy  generous  intention,  but  dower- 
is  I  first  met  thee — let  the  adornment  of  thee 
ly  work,  the  labour  of  my  genius,  of  my  love 
t  me  shower  gems  and  pearls  upon  thy  bright 
es,  but  bring  to  me  the  tresses  unadorned; 

E  2 
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mine  !  Lilian,  mine  1  my  Syren,  my  Lorieya— my 
soul  of  life ! — it  is  too  much  !**  he  murmured, » 
sinking  upon  his  knee  he  seized  lilian's  hioi 
''  I  am  dizzy  with  over  happiness  and  ^vonldib 
to  die  here !"  and  he  soi^ht  to  bury  his  ftoe  it 
the  folds  of  Miss  Cameron's  dress. 

But  she,  who  had  listened  to  his  words  in  i 
sort  of  stupor,  now  broke  from  him  suddenly,  itti 
without  any  very  remarkable  agitation,  said : 

"  You  are  mistaken,  M.  Norberg,  yon  «« 
entirely  mistaken — I  did  not  mean  that  you—" 

Wilhclm  gazed  at  her  intently. 

"  Then  what  did  you  mean  ?"  he  asked,  awl 
as  each  syllable  dropped  from  his  pale  lips,  k 
looked  somewhat  as  one  who  is  engaged » 
exorcizing  an  evil  spirit,  and  resolved  to  pffls* 
his  task,  whatever  dread  he  may  fed.  "WW 
did  you  mean,  Miss  Cameron  ?" 

Lilian  blushed,  hesitated,  and  seemed  thorougNf 
bewildered. 

**  It  is  difficult  for  me — "  commenced  sk 
contemplating  her  bonnet-strings,  and  spcaWE 
in  an  almost  inaudible  tone ;  "  I  canDot  ^ 
comprehend  how  such  a  mistake — I  meant— 

"  Nothing  /"  interposed  Wilhelm,  wildly^ 
"  that  is  what  you  would  say  —  that  is  ^ 
inevitable   conclusion  !     Nothing !"    he  repeat'*'' 
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there  lay  both  scorn  and  anger  in  the  bitter 
;  **an  innocent  and  allowable  diversion!  a 
^  pastime  which  the  best  educated  and  most 
LOUS  may  pursue !  Oh,  Lilian,  Lilian !  why 
ou  not  look  offended  at  my  presumption,  and 
ly  ask  me  what  encouragement  you  have  ever 
Q  me?  why  do  you  hang  your  head  and 
b,  Lilian  ?  the  world  will  take  your  part,  and 
ounce  me  mad!  before  the  awful  judge  you 
society  you  stand  in  all  your  virgin  purity — 
iless,  iqx>tless,  undeserving  the  slightest  re- 
ch\  You  have  said  nothing,  done  nothing, 
^bich  the  most  active  scandal  can  lay  hold! 
are  immaculate,  Lilian !"  and  a  sharp,  shrill 
li  accompanied  these  words;  '^just  such  a 
as  the  most  scrupulous  gentleman  would 
e,  and  yet  you  dare  not  look  me  in  the  face, 
say  I  ought  not  to  curse  you,  and  even  now, 
I  few  short  minutes  since,  you  tried  to  trifle 
my  most  intimate  hopes,  with — " 
Oh !  indeed,  M.  Norberg,"  urged  Lilian,  in- 
ipting  him,  ^'  you  misconstrued   my   words ! 

Words!"  echoed  the  artist,  apparently  only 
conscious  of  what  he  heard ;  "  words  !  what 
hey  ?  Air !  I  do  not  care  for  words.  It  is 
eye  that  speaks  to  the  heart ;  looks  are  morev 
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than  words  !  What  did  you  say  ?"  he  askfid, 
with  a  wondering  glance ;  '*  that  I  was  mistaka 
— dreaming —  yes,  that  was  it ! — I  have  beea 
dreammgl"  and  these  last  words  were  uttettd 
with  a  bitter  despondency  that  might  have  toadied 
any  heart 

Lilian  blushed,  looked  down,  and : 

"  I  am  truly  sorry,*'  faltered  she. 

Norberg  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Sorry,  Lilian  1"  he  repeated,  vehemently;  **4> 
not  say  that — truly  sorry — ^you  are  nothing  tniji 
all  is  false  in  you — I  see  it,  know  it  too  htc 
Sorry  !  If  you  could  feel  sorrow,  I  should  so  pity 
you  that,  to  spare  you  one  pang,  I  would  lay  do^ 
life !  For  shame,  Lilian  !  for  shame  !  No,  yoo 
shall  not  go  just  now !"  he  exdaimed,  laying « 
firm  hold  upon  her  small  wrist ;  "  you  shall  stiy 
for  me  to  look  my  last  upon  what  I  thought  so 
lovely,  and  what  has  destroyed  me.  RiglA 
Lilian,"  he  added,  "  lower  your  eyes ;  you  haw 
not  always  done  so,  and  I  could  recall  times  whea 
you  have  let  them  dwell  on  mine,  and  caused 
them — yes,  yes !  the  term  is  a  good  one,  for  iD 
you  may  wince — caused  them  to  light  up  fe 
within  my  brain !  and  those  lips — oh !  the  sweet 
poison,  the  deadly  honey  I  have  known  to  escape 
them  !     There  again  too^  blushing !     How  cooks 
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that  you  have  not  lost  the  trick  of  it  ? 
raid  have  thought  the  very  blood  in  your  veins 
d  have  rebelled  at  being  so  often  made  to 
:  fiJsehood — ** 

Monsieur  Norbei^ !"  cried  LiUan,  indignantly. 
Lilian/'   replied  he,  harshly,    '^you  have  no 

to  indignation.  You  have  killed  nie,  and 
gh  you  are  too  frivolous  for  even  the  con- 
usness  of  your  misdeeds  to  affect  you,  you 
d  &in  avoid  the  unsightly  writhings  of  the 
(I  on  which  you  have  trodden  —  that  is 
fdly.  You  have  cheated  me  of  my  life  as 
^  you  had  won  my  substance  with  loaded 

and  you  glide  smilingly  away  ftom  the  spot 
e  you  leave  me  b^gared.  Well,  go!"  he 
d,  gloomily;    "you  have  been  my  dream — 

dreamed  out  now,  but  I  cannot  unlove  you 

U  this  moment  Lilian  had  been  trembling 
fear  of  she  scarcely  knew  what ;  but  at  these 
8  her  mere  feminine  instinct  seemed  to  point 
0  her  a  new  means  of  safety. 
Dear  Monsieur  Norberg  1"  murmured  she, 
)ringly,  "  Wilhelm  r  she  was  going  to  add, 
Dot  the  word  been  arrested  upon  her  tongue 
le  look  which  the  artist  fixed  upon  her. 
3hame!  shame!"  he  exclaimed,  casting   her 
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hand  from  him,  "  to  think  I  could  have  hamd 
you !  to  fed  mere  material  fear  !  and  to  atiempt- 
oh,  perfidy  !  if  a  death-wound  ^ere  curable,  tUs 
would  be  balm !''  and  snatching  up  his  H 
Wilhelm  darted  through  the  trees  with  the  erf  (if 
a  stricken  deer,  leaving  Lilian  for  once  abai^ed  and 
aware  of  the  fiidtlessness  of  her  arts  and  wiles. 

But  what  then  was  in  Lilian's  thoughts,  wha 
she  speculated  so  earnestly  upon  the  affecdoD  tint 
might  be  assured  by  a  worldly  sacrifice?  VrMift 
she  soon  forgot  it  herself,  for  when  she  r^untedte 
the  tent,  where  the  sounds  of  the  ball-orcbota 
were  still  loud,  she  seemed  wholly  engrossed  iif 
the  delight  of  dancing  the  cotillon  with  His  ^ 
Highness  the  Hereditary  Prince  of . 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WiLHELM  flew  forwards,  he  knew  not,  cared 
ft  whither,  so  he  but  escaped  from  the  material 
tfienoe  of  her  whose  idea  was  to  be  at  once  his 
nding-star  and  his  perdition.  What  direction 
^  took,  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  discover ;  he 
lowed  path  after  path,  dashing  down  verdant 
ys  and  graveHed  walks,  seeking  thirstily  both 
itude  and  shade,  and  boimding  off  with  frenzied 
ps  whenever  the  sounds  of  the  near  festivities 
ick  too  distinctly  upon  his  ear. 
Where  was  his  ideal  now  ? 
\Jas,  for  the  poet !  He  had  no  part  in  its 
^tion !  It  rose  not  o'er  the  chaos  of  his  fancy, 
^  Beauty  o'er  the  tumult  of  the  Deep ;  it  sprung 
from  the  labour  of  his  thought,  as  virgin  In- 
igence  fit)m  the  brain  of  conscious  Power.  It 
elt  not  in  Aim,  and  its  fleeting  semblance  was 
^y  the  faint  reflection  of  a  ray  which  lent  but 
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generated  no  li^t.  He  had  but  oojHed,  nol 
created,  and  now  the  field  of  inspiration  lay  mt 
and  void  before  him,  blank  with  unpeopled  dram. 

Wnbelm  had  enough  of  the  artist  in  his  natoR 
to  ted  at  once  the  double  disinheritance,  the  dflA- 
blow  to  aflfiection  and  renown.  Nothing  was  left 
to  him !  with  the  material  object  of  his  heazfi 
longings  had  vanished  the  offspring  of  his  imagia- 
ation.  Lilian  gone,  and  Lurleya  was  no  more ;  it 
had  been  idolatry,  not  worship,  and  there  lay  tke 
idol  broken  and  dashed  to  earth ! 

A  sharp  cry  escaped  Wilhelm's  lips  as  k 
recognized  his  utter  desolation.  Invohmtarily,  be 
strvtched  forth  his  eager  hand  as  though  to  sti; 
the  flight  of  the  last  illusion  that  stood  between  bim 
and  despair.  But  they  escaped  him  all ;  and  of 
aD  his  &miliar  spirits  there  was  none  now  to  <k 
his  bidding.  His  hopes  had  wings,  and  his  feurdt 
sweetest  fancies,  given  over  and  subjected  by  bin- 
self  to  a  mortal  sovereign,  followed  the  mistres 
to  whom  they  had  been  bound,  and  smiling  bat 
unpityingly  left  him,  never  more  to  return. 

Wilhehn  sank  upon  the  ground,  at  the  foot  of 
a  wide-spreading  tree,  crushed  as  a  plant  in  wfaoie 
stem  Heaven's  lightning  has  withered  the  sap. 

When  he  again  arose,  evening  had  verged  into 
night,  and  countless  stars  were  sending  their  little 
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ien  rays  to  filter  through  the  interstices  of  the 
1  branches,  and  dally  with  the  trembling  whis- 
Dg  leaves. 

fet  it  could  not  be  late,  for  vague  sounds  in  the 
•noe  told  of  still  lingering  revellers  and  the  calls 
lervants'  voices,  indistinctly  heard,  and  the  yet 
^  indistinct  roll  of  the  carriages  marked  the 
nridual  departures,  apparently  both  '^few  and 
between." 

rhere  are  moments  in  a  man's  life,  where  the 
>miness  of  the  present  is  rendered  doubly  dark 
I  kind  of  false  mocking  brightness  in  the  past, 
proportion  as  the  future  wraps  all  its  mysteries 
mourning  veils,  and  instead  of  inviting  seems 
repel,  so  does  the  past  assume  a  fairness  not  its 
^  and,  working  upon  irremediable  regret,  cry 
td  to  the  sinking  spirit :  ''  Thou  knewest  not 
A  I  was !" 

Vilhelm's  early  days  had  been  possessed  of  no 

actions,  his  youth  had  been  marked  by  no  one 

ny  gleam,  and  yet  now,  all  that  was  by-gone, 

the  very  reason  only  that  it  was  so,  seemed 

ly  to  him  beyond  measure,  and  he  cursed  him- 

for  a  fool  not  to  have  appreciated  it  sooner. 

thought  of  his  native  village  in  Westphalia, 

oi  the  Sundays^  when  his  father,  liberated  from 

weekly  avocations  as  schoolmaster  used  to  repair 
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to  the  parish  church  to  fulfil  his  duties  ^  ^ 
organist,  and  the  first  impression  made  l^ '*''>» 
upon  his  childish  sense,  awoke  with  redouU^  *** 
The  untutored  voices   of  the  children,  »!» 4^ 
quavering  notes  of  the  dders,  blended  togethn 
a  dream  of  harmony  and  were  tnmsfonsei  ^ 
memory  into   strains  of  angel  sweetness.   S« 
breezes  he  had  never  felt  blew  over  his  fanki 
brow ;  sunsets  he  had  never  witnessed  glowed  Qftt 
the  yellow  waters  of  the  Weser  whose  waves,  dot 
when  he  had  used  to  wander  along  its  banks,  M 
sang  to  him  indescribable  melodies.     That  whidi 
had  in  fact  never  been,  seemed  now  recalled,  vii 
the  humble  home  he  had  disdained  was  sAond 
with  a  poetry  its  reality  had  wholly  wanted.   Tta 
past  clothed  itself  in  the  charm,  usually  beknging 
only  to  the  future : — mystery.     It  had  been,  codd 
be  no  more,  and  when  possessed  was  unprind, 
unvalued — there  was  madness  in  the  thought 

Wilhelm,  during  the  few  years  he  spent  undff 
his  father's  roof,  had  contrived  to  make  eoemis 
out  of  almost  all  who  surrounded  him.  Qs 
mother  had  died  young,  and  there  was  no  one 
whose  province  and  occupation  it  was  to  soften  ii^ 
asperities  of  the  boy's  character,  and  make  mitteB 
smooth  between  him  and  his  exterior  relationships. 
Mixed  with  the  love  of  art,  which  was,  up  to  i 
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b  point,  sincere  in  him,  Wilbelm  was  possessed 
1  intuitive  consciousness  that,  by  that  art,  he 
Id  be  enabled  to  raise  himself,  socially  speak- 
er, far  above  all  the  companions  of  his  early 
The  consequence  of  this  feeling  was  that 
before  he  attained  the  superiority  of  talent  or 
ion,  he  assumed  the  superiority  of  demeanour, 
became  universally  disagreeable  before  he  was 
)y  degree  distinguished.  After  leaving  Bonn, 
re  he  studied  till  one-and-twenty,  he  visited  his 
iplace  but  once,  on  the  occasion  of  his  father's 
b,  and  thought  of  it  then  what  he  had  always 
ght  of  it  before  :  namely,  that  its  mere 
ct  was  sufficient  to  extinguish  vitality  by 
force  of  ennui.  Some  little  land  was 
to  Wilhelm  by  his  father,  and  he  chose 
sr  to  obtain  less  than  its  real  value  in  the 
than  support  the  vexation  of  a  prolonged 
im  in  the  country.  With  what  the  sale  of 
land  produced,  Wilhelm  had  just  enough  to 
with  the  strictest  economy,  and  he  turned 
)ack  upon  his  native  village  with  joy,  breath- 
more  freely  when  its  roofs  and  spires  had 
d  fit)m  the  horizon. 

his  was  the  home  which  was  now  suddenly 
sted  with  a  thousand  fantastic  charms,  and 
sformed  into  a  haven  of  rest,  whence  his  frail 
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bark  was  fbr  ever  banished.  AH  the  peace  thi 
world  contained  seemed  accumulated  Ihoe,  ai 
there  he  could  never  go ;  and  from  that  sonerf 
blessed  serenity  he  had  wantonly  ezduded  bimalf  I 
All  repose  was  there ;  everywhere  else,  thai 
was  only  toil  and  turmoil,  troublous  misery,  ft 
forgot  the  longings,  the  chafings,  the  canx^ 
ings,  the  disquietude,  the  discontent,  the  bittenei 
of  that  early  period  of  life  when  his  own  vfjA 
disdained  peace,  and  his  childhood  and  his  joA 
engulphed,  as  they  were,  in  the  flood  of  bj-goM 
time,  seemed  glorious  things  to  his  sad  heart, 
and  worn-out  energies,  bright,  pure,  and  heafoilf 
as  the  calm  sunset  on  the  lazy,  yellow  waves  of 
the  Weser. 

Wilhelm  strayed  onward  through  the  darker 
portion  of  the  grounds,  shrinking  mechamcaDf 
from  every  path  where  lights  were  to  be  seen, 
and  flying  towards  shade,  like  the  birds  of 
the  night,  actuated  like  them,  by  instind, 
more  than  by  any  determined  idea  or  reflectioB. 
At  the  end  of  a  long,  straight  green  alley,  be 
found  himself  standing  in  front  of  a  small  stoo^ 
built  edifice,  a  kind  of  pavilion,  like  those  rf 
the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  which  one  mav  see  in 
some  ancient  gardens  in  France.  He  mountai 
the  steps  leading  up  to  a  glass  door,  the  Veoetiafl 
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inds  of  whidi  were  open,  and  without  thinking 
what  he  was  doing,  without  even  meaning  to 
>  iti  he  passed  through  the  door,  which  yielded 
UDfidiately  to  his  touch,  and  entered  a  small 
Gtagon-8hiq)ed  room,  furnished  cL  la  Louis  XV.^ 
Dd  hung  round  with  a  vast  number  of  pictures 
i|^en  frames. 
Had  not  Wilhelm's  natural  impulse,  like  that  of 

boat  all  men  in  his  situation,  been  to  go  straight- 
brwards,  he  would  now  have  turned  back ;  as  it 
vtti  he  stood  still,  and  boked  neither  to  one  side 
KM*  the  other,  but  right  before  him.  His  material 
vision  rested  upon  a  pianoforte  placed  against  the 
ndlof  the  apartment,  but  it  was  some  seconds  before 
us  mental  perceptions  made  the  fact  quite  dear  to 
us  sense.  Then,  he  walked  up  to  the  instrument, 
fened,  and  sat  down  before  it,  as  though  he  were 
impelled  to  the  act,  and  stared  at  the  keys  which 
le  seemed  not  to  dare  to  touch.  Thev  held  the 
ittret  of  his  soul,  and  he  was  afraid  of  what  they 
night  say  if  he  awakened  them.  Yet  the  temp- 
slion  could  not  be  resisted,  and  he  let  one  hand 
■est  upon  the  notes.  Soon  music  grew  from  be- 
Jfiath  his  fingers,  but  it  was  strange,  wild,  and 
unconnected,  it  seemed  to  be  some  one  else,  not 
^  who  drew  it  forth.  He  knew  none  of  the 
"ndodies  that  wailed  in  his  ear,  recognized  none,  of 
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the  spirits  that  were  evoked.     Once  a  breadi  cuoe 
from  the  Rhine,  a  reminiscence  of  Laikya,  M 
the  chain  of  harmony  snapped  asunda  of  '^ 
and  there  were  again  the  calm  still  sun-sets  on  dx 
Weser,  the  distant  lowing  of  the  home-rdunuDg 
kine,  the  sweet  silvery  droppings  into  the  atmiK 
sphere  of  the  church  bell,  and  the  soft  swdlofdK 
organ  sustaining  the  tones  of  the  evemng  prajv. 
Life  seemed  to  warm  each  cold  ivory  key,  and  fitA 
each  there  broke  forth  a  voice  of  mourning  for  tlie 
past,  a  dirge  for  the  too  lately  recognized  joys  of* 
humble  home. 

"  Lucia  !    0  mia  Lucia  /" 

That,  too,  stole  suddenly  in  among  his  harmonies 
of  regret,  and  struck  upon  his  ear  like  a  sharp  ciy. 
calling  him  back  at  once  to  aU  the  realities  of 
present  pain.  He  sprang  up,  and  rushed  b^ 
the  spot,  scourged  forth  as  it  were  by  all  his  dd 
and  dearest  loved  illusions. 

When  he  had  left  the  gardens  behind  him,  ^ 
was  approaching  the  house,  without  crossing  tk 
space  in  front  of  which  he  could  not  reach  tbf 
outer  gates,  a  sort  of  shudder  came  over  him  ^ 
the  idea  of  confronting  the  glare  of  the  lights  and 
the  gaze  of  the  retiring  guests,  who  were  yet  Iid- 
gering  round  the  door  of  the  vestibule. 

"  One  might  have  waited  there  eterniilly,  ^aiJ 
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t  once  an  unknown  masculine  voice,  and  a 
of  some  five  or  six  individuals  brushed  by 
3ot  where  the  artist  stood,  and  descended  a 
d  path  at  his  right  hand.  He  followed  them 
anically,  having  gathered,  from  snatches  of 
conversation,  that  they  were  hastening  to- 
i  some  side  entrance  into  the  Park,  where 
hoped  to  join  their  carriages  without  further 
le. 

little,  rounded,  grassy  knoll  sloped  down 
tls  the  gate,  which  opened  upon  a  dark, 
,  unfrequented  road,  or  rather  lane.  The 
3men  went  out  to  see  if  the  carriages  were 
coming,  whilst  the  feminine  portion  of  the 
assembly  drew  together,  and  commented 
the  fete.  The  musician  had  withdrawn  into 
)ver  of  a  huge  Laurestinus  bush  in  full  bloom, 
immediately  before  him,  upon  the  grass 
id  I  have  mentioned,  stood  two  female  figures, 
ped  in  the  shade  projected  by  the  broad 
ding  trees.  Their  backs  were  turned  towards 
rtist,  and  his  attention  was  the  less  directed 
•ds  them  that,  as  they  spoke  in  whispers,  he 
it  nothing  of  what  they  said  ;  whereas,  from 
to  time,  the  louder  tones  of  the  more  distant 
)s  brought  distinct  words  and  sentences  to  . 
ir. 

L.     lit.  \: 
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"  The  Prince  is  very  handsome !"  said  one. 

"  What's  the  use  ^of  that  ?"  rejoined  another, 
sharply,  and  the  name  of  ^^  Inversnaid^'  wis 
uttered  in  a  more  guarded  accent ;  then  the  whok 
party  drew  dose  together,  and  chattered  sotto  roee, 
allowing  only  indistinct  murmurs  and  tittaings  to 
escape  them,  and  then  a  laugh  burst  from  one 
amongst  them,  and  the  words : 

"  Oh  !  but  then  he  really  does  intend — "  wefr* 
abruptly  stopped  upon  the  lips  of  a  fair  speabw 
by  one  of  her  companions,  who  pointed  at  the  two 
figures  upon  the  little  knoll. 

An  open  caleche  drew  up,  and  two  ladies  were 
whirled  awav. 

Amidst  the  noise  of  steps  being  let  down,  doofi 
being  shut  to,  and  adieux  being  exchanged: 

"What  an  enviable  life  Fanny's  is!"  sigW 
one  of  the  remaining  nymphs ;  "  she  can  do  just 
what  she  likes." 

"  Oh  !  don't  you  enjoy  a  night  drive  in  an  opfl 
carriage?"  exclaimed  her  neighbour. 

"  Yes,  I  should  think  I  did,  indeed !"  replied 
the  former,  with  an  expression  of  disgust  not  easy 
to  describe,  "  and  much  chance  there  is  of  my 
enjoying  it !  Mamma's  taken  to  her  shivering 
tits  again.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what's  tk 
matter  with  her,   but  I  wonder  such  oldwooK^ 
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x)ine  to  parties — ^what  a  bore  !     Fanny  is  an 

m ;  she  can  do  just  what  she  likes ;  it  must 

ch  a  nice  thing  to  be  an  orphan  !"* 

)r    a  widow,"    rejoined,   sentimentally,   her 

L 

r  the  last  few  moments,  favoured  apparently 

le  increase  of  noise  around  them,  the  two 

lerers   on   the  grass   mound   had   gradually 

[  their  tones. 

)ut,"    observed  one,    "suppose  the  sacrifice 

ot  secure  the  happiness  even  of  the  being  for 

i  it  was  made  ?" 

cannot  help  thinking  such  a  sacrifice  must 
e  the  happiness  of  both,"  replied  the  other. 
^erhapSy^  rejoined  the  fia^t  speaker,  with  a 

ilhelm  started.  Again  the  same  theme ! 
[  no  one  talk  of  anything  else  upon  that 
?  and  the  tone  !  He  tore  aside  the  inter- 
y  branches,  and  looked  out.  The  moonlight 
11  upon  the  face  of  Lilian  Cameron  and  her 
inion,  Lady  Mary  Dimkeith,  whose  acquaint- 
she  had  made  some  hoiu^  before.  What 
ht  them  both,  so  lately  strangers  to  each 
to  play  at  cross  purposes  around  the  same 
? 

*  A  positive  fact. 

F    2 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Helen  had  not  stayed  a  fortnight  with  Lidf 
Trenmore,  when  she  received  a  letter  from  Lffia 
Cameron,  announcing  a  visit  to  Willow  Barn, 
before  leaving  England  for  the  continent.  Her 
cousin's  presence,  at  this  moment,  was  not  what 
poor  Helen  required ;  and  in  Lily's  lightness,  and 
brightness,  and  happiness,  and  beauty,  that 
seemed,  in  her  mind,  to  be  something  far  too 
brilliant,  too  garish,  if  I  may  so  apply  the  word, 
for  the  tried  spirit  whose  every  aspiration  was  rest* 
whose  only  hope  was,  that  strength  might  be 
granted  to  submit. 

Not  only  had  the  presence  of  Lady  Trenmore 
had  its  usual  calming  and  softening  effect  upoo 
Helen,  but  the  attention   of  the  latter  liad  be« 
diverted    from    herself,    and,    what    was   alwajs 
eminently  healthful  for  her,  her  sympathies  bad 
bccin  actively  awakened  for  another.     She  though^ 
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discovered  indubitable  signs  of  suffering 
md,  and  that,  to  her  eye,  was  manifest  a 
?f  none  other  had  divined.  Before  three 
3r  visit  to  Southampton  were  over,  Helen 
stay  less  evea  for  her  own  than  for  her 
ike,  and  she  was  labouring  to  forget  her 
lares  in  the  strenuous  endeavour  to  be  of 
me  one  else.  The  task  was  a  delicate 
le  gloom  which  overhung  Lady  Trenmore 
lore  (fifiBcult  to  lighten  that  she  strove  to 
le  fact  of  its  existence  from  herself,  and 
IS  entirely  devoted,  and  possessed  of  less 
lary  tact  than  Helen  Marlowe,  could  have 
ber  the  slightest  solace,  or  driven  the 
bade  from  her  brow.  Poor  Helen  !  and 
she  now,  suddenly  recalled  to  a  sharper 
»nce  of  herself  and  her  own  sorrows  by 
ast  with  her  cousin's  gay  existence  and 
ite.  None  of  my  read«*s  will  do  Helen 
ice  to  believe  that  anything  save  the 
f  animated  her  on  receiving  the  news  of 
nheritance  ;  but,  spite  of  herself,  the 
)f  what  a  change  would  have  been  made 
Q  destiny  had  such  a  sudden  accession  of 
lien  to  her  lot,  brought  an  irrepressible 
ir  lips,  and  an  unbidden  tear  to  her  eye. 
Hden  arrived  at  Willow  Barn,  she  found 
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her  mother  undergoing  the  infliction  of  Lady 
Marlowe  to  a  very  remarkable  extent  That 
worthy  matron,  swelling  her  feathers  and  pounog; 
her  floimces  over  the  ample  circumference  of  a 
well-cushioned  arm-chair,  seemed,  as  it  were,  to 
spread  her  wings  over  "  poor  Mrs.  George,"  aod 
looked  as  though  her  intention  were  to  hatdi  bar 
like  an  egg. 

Lilian  was  '^  somewhere  in  the  grounds"  il 
was  said,  '^  roaming  about  amongst  the  flowen.'* 

An  odd  occupation  for  Lilian. 

Poor  little  Willow  Barn  to  Helen's  mind  seemed 
smaller  since  her  now  magnificent  aunt  had  become 
its  occupant,  and  whilst  the  presence  of  the  mistress 
made  the  proportions  of  the  sitting-rooms  shrink 
to  the  size  of  a  nutshell,  that  of  the  maid  filled 
space  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  abode,  and  stairs, 
passages  and  bed-chambers  were  absolutely  per* 
vaded  by  Wilkins.  This  eminent  fiinctionaiy 
was,  however,  decidedly  ccmdescending  towards 
Helen,  and  descanted  graciously  upon  the  necessitjf 
which,  owing  to  the  want  of  acconunodation  at 
Willow  Bam,  existed  for  her  assuming  iqxa 
herself  the  double  duties  of  attendance  on  "  ber 
lady"  and  her  "  young  lady,"  whose  French  maid 
had  been  obliged  to  be  left  in  London!  Coo- 
sidering  that  Wilkins  had  never,  for  the  l»st  eight 
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line  years  of  her  life,  been  accustomed  to 
hing  else  but  to  the  pursuit  of  these  compound 
EUions,  the  ease  with  which  she  shook  off  all 
lory  of  the  past  could  not  but  be  considered 
lighly  creditable  to  her,  and  serving  stiU 
ler  to  exemplify  the  truth  of  what  has  been 
advanced,  namely,  that,  '^  after  a  statesman, 
ne  understands  better  the  process  of  skin« 
ig  than  a  waiting-maid."  Helen  shut  herself 
her  own  room.  There,  at  least,  had  been  no 
ion ;  there,  at  least,  all  was  still.  But  there, 
I  was  what  spoke  louder  than  a  hundred 
ly  voices — the  voice  of  memory ;  and  there 
that  which  left  no  comer  vacant,  no  spot 
lanted — a  shade  which  darkened  all  things, 
a  turned  involuntarily  from  the  dumb  wit- 
»  of  her  first  great  sorrow  which  that  room 
lined,  and  opening  a  window,  looked  out  upon 
;arden  and  the  fields  beyond. 
r  the  border  of  the  little  stream,  just  where 
indent  willow-tree  dipped  its  pliant  boughs 
the  clear  water,  there  was  Lilian,  listlessly 
ering,  and  apparently  watching  the  sly  dart- 
of  the  trout. 

strange  occupation,  certainly,  for  Lilian, 
hen  Helen  joined  her  cousin,  she  could  not 
remarking  a  slight  alteration  in  the  latter's 
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manner.  It  was  not  so  much  that  liiv 
grown  more  serious,  as  that  she  was  pre-oocuped, 
and  Helen  had  not  been  five  minutes  at  her  side 
ere  she  saw,  that  the  listless  contemplation  of  the 
fish  in  a  trout  stream  might  possibly  be  a  pastime 
better  suited  to  her  beautifiil  cousin  than  she  oouid 
ever  have  imagined.  Lilian  was  more  affectionate, 
too,  than  she  was  wont  to  be,  and  seemed,  in  some 
way  as  yet  undefined,  to  ding  to  Helen's  saappai 
almost.  Her  first  words  contained  the  assuranee 
that  she  would  not  return  to  Germany  without 
Helen,  and  that  she  counted  positively  upon  her 
presence  during  the  whole  winter.  The  silence 
whereby  Miss  Marlowe's  negative  shake  of  the 
head  was  accompanied,  and  the  tremulous  uncer- 
tainty of  the  smile  which  hovered  upon  her  mouth, 
were  equally  unnoticed  by  Lilian,  who  only  in- 
sisted the  more  upon  the  accomplishment  of  her 
own  desire. 

Arm-in-arm  the  two  giris  had  reached  the 
rustic  seat  at  the  extremity  of  the  path,  the  spot 
whose  every  echo  rung  with  the  tender  words  ex- 
changed on  the  eve  of  Waldemar*s  depaitait, 
and  every  leaf  on  whose  overshadowing  boughs 
whispered  the  one  sweet  word:  Wife!  to  Hden'sear. 

"  Come  sit  down  here,"  said  Lilian,  "  and  let  us 
talk  of  our  trip  to  Germany." 
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*  Not  there !"  rejoined  Miss  Marlowe,  with  all 
I  firmness  she  could  command,  and  under  a 
sen  shallow  pretexts  she  drew  Lilian  to  the  in- 
action of  a  dozen  different  curiosities  in  the 
rim  until  the  hour  summoned  them  to  prepare 
'  dinner.  Both  the  girls  were  evidently  pre-oc- 
ped ;  and  in  the  case  of  Lily  her  personal  pre- 
nipations  alone  prevented  her  from  noticing  a 
Dusand  little  things  in  her  cousin,  which  the 
ter  strove  vainly  to  conceal 
The  evening  hours  were  not  over-readily  wiled 
ay,  and  Lady  Marlowe  took  leave  of  her  sister 
der  pretence  of  fatigue  ere  it  was  very  late, 
e  cousins  separated  after  an  affectionate  em- 
ce,  and  each  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  her  own 
unber. 

rhe  night  had  worn  on  some  three-quarters  of 
hour,  when  a  soft  knock  was  given  upon 
len's  door,  and  a  voice  in  a  very  low  whisper 
I,  "  May  I  come  in  ?" 

Eielen  replied  by  opening  the  door  herself  and 
oitted  her  cousin  Lilian. 
Never  had  she  looked  so  lovely.  There  was 
Qething  almost  unearthly  about  her,  wrapped  as 
t  was  in  long  white  draperies,  and  her  fair  silken 
dses  floating  all  unloosed  around  her,  like  some 
itastic  veil  spun  from  the  sun's  own  rays. 
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''Dear   Lily!"  said    Hden,  tendeiiy,  as  ber 
cousin  put  down  her  light  upon  the  dumney-pim 
and  seated  herself  upon  a  chair  opposite  her  own; 
'*  what  a  pretty  sight  it  is  to  look  at  you !  it  seeni 
as  it  were  to  warm  and  comfort  one.    I  diink,"  she 
added  innocently,  Hif  any  of  your  adorers  were  to 
see  you  as  you  are  now,  you  would  do  ten  dmei 
more  mischief  even  than  when  you  are  dressed  out 
for  a  breakfiast  or  a  ball — although  at  all  tims 
you  do  mischief  enough/'  she  concluded  vnth  n 
attempt  to  smile. 

"  My  aunt  wanted  me  to  buy  some  diamonds 
before  we  left  town,"  remarked  Lilian,  plajing  with 
a  little  ivory  reel,  round  which  was  half-wound » 
skein  of  purple  silk,  lying  upon  the  table  beside 
it ;  "  she  would  carry  me  off  to  Storr  and  Morti- 
mer's." 

'*  And    you   would    not    buy    any  ? "  asW 
Helen. 

"  Where's  the  use  ?  unmarried  girls  don  t  f* 
diamonds." 

"  Indeed,  but  they  do,  Lily.  Look  at  li* 
Grantley,  and  her  sister  too,  long  before  she^ 
Lady  Inglewood ;  and  look,  for  that  matter,  at  all 
the  girls  in  London — at  least  those  who  i^ 
diamonds." 

"  Oh  !    yes,    in   London,"   replied  Lilian,  "' 
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w  they  do ;  but  it  is  a  thing  received  nowhere 
of  England." 

Out  of  England ! "  echoed  Helen,  trying  to 
lember  her  old  laugh ;  "  but  you  know, 
ing,  you  are  bom  to  be  a  Duchess  in 
;land.       I   always   told   you    so,   and   surely 
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'  Helen !"  interposed  her  cousin,  "  I  neither 
it  to  be  a  Duchess,  nor  to  remain  in  this 
tttry.  I  like — "  she  seemed  to  hesitate — "  I 
the  Continent  better,"  (you  might  have 
m  the  word  continent  had  taken  the  place  of 
e  other  more  specific). 

[elen  said  nothing,  and  for  a  moment  or  two, 
Ln's  attention  was  apparently  engrossed  by  a 
t  in  the  purple  silk. 

I  wonder  you  h^ve  no  fancy  for  spending  the 
er  in  Paris,"  observed  Helen  at  length,  and 
lough  she  thought  it  incumbent  upon  her  to 
something. 

How  tiresome  of  you,  Helen  !"  rejoined  Lily, 
a  pretty  pouting  movement  of  her  under 
**  That  is  just  exactly  my  aunt's  idea ;  and 
ay  one  else  amongst  us  has  it  too,  I  shall 
sr  be  able  to  manage  her.  I  have  no 
I  whatever  to  go  to  Paris;  I  don't  like  the 
ich." 


■* 


^ 
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""  Wdl,  Lfly  dear,  don't  be  afraid  of  me,''  aid 
Hden,  taking,  fondly,  in  her  own,  her  coaao'i 
hand,  "^  I  wiB  nol  help  aunt  to  be  nnnmiMigfilt; 
as  TOO  call  it ;  but,  between  oorsdves,  and  wba 
nobody  can  hear  us,  I  may  say  —  may  1  nol, 
darling  ? — that  I  wonder  at  your  not  wishing  te 
go  to  Vms,  So  beautiful  as  you  are,  LilT,ai 
now  with  sudi  a  fortune — why,  in  three  wcdof 
time,  nothing  would  be  heard  of  but  you  in  wU 
its  own  inmates  would  call  la  capUale  du  mmii 
ciri/ife." 

Lilian  smiled,  and  the  colour  heightened  upon 
her  cheek,  as  she  answered : 

"  I  am  not  ambitious,  and  have  no  wish  to 
make  a  sensation  in  the  great  world,"  (Lilian  it 
this  moment  seriously  believed  she  was  speakiif 
the  truth.)  "  You  know  I  never  was  so  prudent  as 
you,  my  sagacious  little  cousin ;  and  if  I  could  dS(d 
to  be  romantic  before  I  was  an  heiress,  ask  yoiff- 
self  whether,  now  that  I  have  enough  and  to  spat 
for  both  sides,  I  shall  be  likely  in  a  marriage  to 
consult  an}'thing  save  the  dictates  of  the  heart  f 

Helen  rose  from  her  seat,  and  throwing  botk 
her  arms  round  her  cousin's  neck : 

"  Dear,  dear  Lily !"  she  exclaimed,  whilst  toR 
filled  her  bright  brown  eyes, "  not  even  I  have  kno«B 
you! — forgive  me,  my  sweet  cousin, — you  are 
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;ood  as  you  are  lovely ;  but  I  have  wronged  you 

bought,  for  I  did  not  guess  all  your  generosity  of 

rt^-all  your  firmness  of  purpose.     God  bless 

,  dear  Lily !     Rely  upon  it  your  life  will  be  a 

py  one !" 

Who  knows?"   retorted   Lilian,  and   seizing 

m's  hand ;  "  but  at  all  events  you  must  not 

e  me,"  she  pursued.    "  I  want  you ;  Helen,  I 

lot  go  to  Germany  without  you." 

[iss  Marlowe  gently  disengaged  her  hand,  and 

med  her  seat. 

Why   go   to   Germany   at  all?"    she  asked 

'ely.    "  I  cannot  go  there  with  you." 

Helen,"  insisted  Lily  with  much  earnestness, 

lat  can  be  your  reason  for  refusing  me  this 

ice?    you,  who  have  no  one  upon  earth  to 

k  of  but  your  mother,  who  never  yet  resisted 

wish  of  yours — you,  who  have  no  cause  to 

one  place  better  than  another,  and  who  can 

amusement  in  all — oh  !   Helen,  Helen !  it  is 

land  of  you." 

But,  my  dearest  Lilian,"  replied  her  cousin, 

lat  need  can  you  possibly  have  of  me  ?  of  what 

use  can  1  be  to  you  ?" 

ilian  remained  silent,  and  there  was  a  certain 

ee  of  embarrassment  in  her  whole  air  as  she 
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drew  the  dark  line  of  the  yet  unwound  m 

her  polished  nail.     Helen  continued :  j 

"  Having  once  come  to  a  detemmuitioiiit  ^ 
not  really  see  in  what  way  you  can  requii? 
assistance  of  any  other  person,  unless  indeed  '*' 
prvparing  or  speaking  to  my  aunt ;  but  tbtcoiQ*' 
be  as  easily  done  here  as  in  Germany/' 

''  My  aunt !"  interposed  Lilian  with  an  abDfl' 
disdainful  smile,  "  I  am  not  thinking  of  oounk' 
ing  her ;  and  as  to  my  &ther,  from  the  hstconnt- 
sation  we  had  together,  I  can  easily  perceive  I  shil 
have  no  opposition  to  fear  from  him." 

*  Well  then,"  interrupted  Helen,  "  what  use-" 

Lilian   looked    down,    and   this   time  blushed 
\nsiWv. 

*•  My  dear  Helen,"  said  she  somewhat  hurriedly, 
**  all  the  consents  in  the  world  are  of  no  avail  if— " 
she  blushed  still  deeper,  and  continued  in  a  stiD 
mon*  univrtain  tone,  '*  I  do  not  even  know  whether 
mv  fortune,  considerable  as  it  for  the  continent— 
shestoppt*d  ;  '*in  short,"  she  added,  "you,  and  you 
alone  i^m  hilp  me,  Helen,  and  I  had  counted  on 
YOU.  Tlien*  an"  thinsrs  one  cannot  do  alone,  and  I 
did  ho'v*  YOU  woulil  not  refuse  me  \om  sisterly 
aiii  :  without  you  I  do  not  see  a  possibilit}',  and 
the  future  happiui-ss  of  two  people  may  be  uretnev- 
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^omised :  for,"  observed  she  parentheti- 
^xippose  it  is  not  very  presumptuous  in 
ieve  that  I  might  ensure  the  happiness  of 
f "  here  Lilian  paused  again. 

repeated  Helen. 

5  could  be  brought  to  like  me,"  murmured 
ending  quite  low  down  over  the  table, 
she  was  busily  describing  all  sorts  of 
Sgures  with  the  skein  of  purple  silk, 
ght  to  like  you,  Lily?''  echoed  her  cousin 
d  in  accents  of  undisguised  astonishment ; 
u"elv,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that — 
le  proofe  have  been  plentiful  and  palpable 

I  confess,  I  thought  it  was  his  absolute 
which   had   won  you,   and   which   now 

you  in  favour  of  a  strong  mutual  attach- 
contract  what  more  worldly  people  would 
^salliance  with  Norberg." 

started,  and  shaking  back  her  over- 
zurh. 

)erg  !"  she  exclaimed,  staring  her  cousin 
le  face.  "Norberg!  why,  Helen,  what 
3r  make  you  imagine  I  would  condescend 

a  music-master?" 

>erg  is  not  a  music-master ^  as  you  call 
swered  Helen,  very  quietly,  but  feeling  at 
e    time,  she  knew  not  why,  as  though 
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something  cold  as  ice  were  stealing  into  her  heart; 
^'  and  a  great  many  things — but  most  of  aD,  yoor 
own  words  just  now — led  me  to  suppose  that  jn 
intended  to  become  his  wife." 

Lilian  got  up  from  her  seat,  took  a  few  step 
in  the  room,  and  then  leant  upon  the  chinuKf- 
piece  with  obviously  increasing  discomposure. 

"Surely,  Helen,"  she  recomm^oioed  atlcngti, 
"  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  my  behsTiov 
towards  that  odious  little  music- man  can  everbvt 
been  construed  by  those  about  us  into  anv4in 
like  an  encouragement  of  his  presumptuous  hopes 
or  aspirations  ?" 

Helen  smiled. 

"  Indeed,  Lily  dear,"  rejoined  she,  "  I  cannot 
answer  for  other  people ;  but  I  should  think  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  construe  vourb^ 
haviour  towards  Norberg  into  anything  likew- 
couragcment." 

Lilian  turned  positively  pale,  and,  in  an  agitata 
tone, 

"You  torture  me,  Helen,"  said  she  (a very k^ 
observer  would  have  sworn  that  Helen  knev^ 
and  that,  spite  of  her  own  better  self,  so  oppos*^ 
to  anything  of  the  kind,  she  could  not  resL^  > 
secret  pleasure  in  so  doing),  "  you  pain  me  beyoD" 
what  I  can  describe.     Helen  !"   she  pursued  in  ^ 
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aost  supplicating  tone,  ^'  you  surely  do  not  mean 
say  that  any  one  can  have  thought  wrongly  of 
5  for  my  conduct  —  that  any  one  can  have 
agined  I  might  be  flattered  by  the  impertinent 
mage  of  that  horrid,  low-bom  wretch  ?"  (Lilian's 
igfat  eyes  flashed  angrily  whilst  pronouncing  the 
*  few  words.)  "Helen!'*  she  resumed,  with 
igular  ardour,  "  you  do  not  think  I  have  been 
iffjudged,  do  you,  Helen  dearest  ?  Don't  tease 
'just  now"  she  said  caressingly,  and  her  voice 
mbled  as  she  added,  "  it  makes  me  so  un- 
3py !" 

A  strange  instinct  she  could  not  define  prompted 
Icn  to  go  on  tormenting  her  cousin,  and,  whilst 
'  icy  touch  she  had  abeady  felt  grew  colder  and 
der  with  every  instant  at  her  heart,  an  ex- 
^ssion  of  bitterness  gathered  roimd  her  lips  as 
-  observed: 

**  Indeed  I  have  not  the  gift  of  diving  into 
^er  people's  consciences,  and  cannot  pretend  to 
^  whether — but,  my  dear  Lily,"  she  exclaimed  all 
once,  and  suddenly  changing  the  current  of  the 
^versation,  "  supposing  you  had  even  been  a 
^  misjudged^  as  you  call  it,  what  does  that 
^tter  to  you?  You  had  a  right  to  flirt  with 
onsieur  Norberg  if  you  liked  it,  to  encoiu'age  him 
you  were  so  minded,  to  marry  him  if  you  chose ; 
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drew  nearer  to  her  cousin.  She  < 
seek  to  commune  with  Helen  h 
seemed  merely  to  find  some  iocreaj 
courage  in  a  nearer  approach.  Cn 
over  the  back  of  her  cousin's  chai 
eyes  appeared  intently  occupied  b 
in  the  carpet.  Helen  Marlowe  I 
and  listened  like  one  who  foredreai 
misfortune. 

"  I  scarcely  know  how  to  ex] 
Lilian,  timidly,  "  but  there  ia  a 
I  certainly  do  believe  that,  a  yea 
much  mind  what  people  thought  o 
now — "  she  hesitated. 

"  You  do  mind  it,"  interposed 
abruptness  quite  unusual  to  her. 

LJlian  sighed. 
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,  a  piece  of   cross-examination,  to  which  she 

•  adroitly  enough  subjecting  her  unsuspecting 
docutor;  and  the  scarcely  audible  affirmation 
the  latter  seemed  to  bring  back  the  tide  of  life 
i  rush  to  her  sinking  heart. 
^Consequently,"  she  went  on  with  a  kind  of 
i^ous  precipitation,  "the  greater  part  of  your 
iation  with  Norberg  goes  for  nothing,  since  it 
k  place  at  Friedrichsbad ;  and  that  whatever  it 
1^  be  which  pre-occupies  you  noWf  is  circum- 
bed  to  England." 

3y  the  time  Helen  came  to  the  end  of  her 
^se,  she  was  almost  breathless.  Lilian  re- 
ined silent. 

*  You  forget  that  some  of  those  by  whom  we 
surrounded  here  were  also  amongst  our  con- 
it  companions  at  Friedrichsbad,"  murmured 
an  at  length,  bending  down  over  her  cousin's 
if,  so  as  almost  to  bring  her  lips  to  the  level 
Helen's  ear. 

(elen  sat  motionless  as  a  statue,  waiting  for 
vvorst. 

What  should  you  think  of  me,  Helen,"  faltered 
i-n  in  a  whisper,  than  which  no  serpent's  hiss 
led  deadlier  to  her  listener,  "  if  I  were  to  tell 
that  I  have,  within  the  last  few  months, 
ight  a  great  deal  of  a  person  who  is,  I  know, 
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*  Ir  ^oiL  TTffT  u  «r  TOIL  are  in  fave  vidi  bim,' 

-''T-  -vnmitsiL  il  :qiic:  many  acfaen  favrr  bees 
v..  mil — ' 

^  ^^BL   iarT  nBEawsd  ha  anan.  goUft, 

[  -r»*-j  TTTii'TT  -vTiii:  Trnir  urnwf.  ^ar  io^i  oar  sabs." 

r£-^!i  fri  te  "iiirnc:!  "rre  Thizie  earth  were  whirl- 

mz  nuzii  :»t!:i^ani  itfr  ^i:t5t  re  sfce  concealed  hff 

>s:'.  -IT  siiiti.'  ,i_>oeii  TiHstfi  ^  because,  althoogt 


M.r^^ir^zr  te  FiZcriiriirz  '^a&  BfA  as  yet  the  nwst 
ci*::,ir:t  iir:i  :t  mv  srciiitffiiis  towards  him,  ii  *> 
'jtH  pt:ss£::-jr  rh*:  hi  funir^  happiness  migb  ^ 
eri.'iun^  hT  m-r — qit  t':«TOine — ^  she  hesitated,  ^ 

m  m 

to  H^]rTi<  Ifp  then?  ro^e  the  words :  "  and  so  yon 
would  buy  a  husband  would  you  ?"  but  she  ^ 
prfrss^  them,  and  they  escaped  not  in  sound,  "l^ 
V  ou  remember  all  that  was  said  of  him  at  friw- 
rirrksbad,"  continued  Lilian,  "  by  those  even  ^^ 
judged  hiim  the  hardest,  you  will  see,  as  I  thini* 
do,  that  his  worst  faults  come  from  his  positwo- 
and  that,  if  that  were  altered,   he  would  be  tfi 
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se  than  his  neighbours."  From  this  point 
branched  off  to  pour  into  Helen's  ear  the  tale 
ler  involuntary  admiration  and  of  a  sentiment 
mer  still  for  Falkenburg ;  and  as  Helen  listened 
he  frightful  words,  she  could  not  help  at  every 
ment  asking  herself  whether  it  were  really 
an  whom  she  heard.  So  light  and  frivolous, 
fiifl  of  vanity,  so  careless  of  giving  pain  where 

heart  was  not  engaged,  Lilian,  forced  into 
ing  where  she  was  not  beloved,  was  a  totally 
'erent  being,  humble,  tender  and  true,  as  any 
er  woman  less  beautiful  than  herself.  Like 
St  people  who  are  actuated  by  a  serious  pur- 
e,  she  was  very  simple  and  straightforward  in 
plans,  and'  made  few  phrases  about  what  was 
be  done.  She  did  not  dissimulate  that,  to  be 
)ed  by  Falkenbiurg  would  be  to  attain  the 
tiest  summit  of  earthly  happiness,  but  at  the 
le  time  she  discarded  as  infinitely  improbable 
idea  of  any  such  occmrence,  and  resigned  her- 

to  the  situation  of  a  wife  who  loves  first,  and 
)se  husband's  affection  is  but  the  ultimate 
>mpense  of  her  own. 

Liuckily  for  Helen,  her  countenance  escaped  all 
itmy  on  Lilian's  part,  and  the  attention  of  the 
er  was  so  entirely  engrossed  by  the  recital  of 
Brt  so  nearly  regarded  her  own  future  fate,  that 
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her  listener  contrived  to  school  herself  into  at  least 
apparent  composure  before  being  called  upon  to 
reply  to  what  she  had  heard.  When  she  did  ao, 
it  was  with  a  cold  gravity  which  seemed  to  alam 
her  cousin. 

"Why,  after  all,  Helen/'  remarked  liba, 
''there  is  surely  nothing  wrong,  notlung  «- 
wofnanly  "  (she  hesitated  slightly  before  uttcriog 
the  word) ''  in  what  I  say — I  shall  not  be  the  fiii 
wife  who  has  chosen  her  husband  before  he  thought 
of  choosing  her ;  nor  the  first  heiress  who  to 
given  her  fortune  to  the  man  whose  companioD 
through  life  she  wished  to  be.  You  must  not  be 
too  severe,  Helen." 

"  I  severe,"  retorted  Helen,  with  noore  aniraatkifi 
than  she  had  hitherto  dared  to  show. 

"No,  perhaps  not  exactly  severe,"  answewi 
Lily, "  perhaps  that  is  not  a  right  word ;  but,  Hdea 
dear,  I  expected  you  would  give  me  more  a- 
couragement,  more  support,  because  I  alwij* 
thought  you  had  a  real  and  sincere  regard  fir 
Monsieur  de  Falkenburg,  and  that  you  would  r^ 
joice  at  anything  that  should  contribute  to  us 
dignity  or  his  happiness."  (The  words  feD  lib 
wormwood  upon  poor  Helen's  wounded  heart.) 
"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  resumed  Lilian,  "  thai  is 
why  I  made  such  a  point  of  telling  you  all ;  thtf 


""■  that  you  alone 
^i,  '^n'body  at 

;  '  ''^N  i^  iends  you 

'       '"A     **  **H  ^  ^  thousand 

^  ^•V'jh    \  knew  him  best 

'\      ^  you  were  the  only 

"/k  -   been  in  love  with 

'^  '  J  whom  he  had  never 

.t.     The  consequence  is — 

4DUS  fact — that  you  have  an 

jnce  over  him,  and  that — " 

me  to  say  to  him :  *  here  is  my 

liilian  Cameron,  an  heiress,  dying  for 

»  and  ready  to  give  you  six  thousand 

any  her,'  is  that  it  ?"  exclaimed  Helen, 

I  forgetting  all  her  precautions. 

[den  !"  murmured  Lilian,  covering  her 
ace  and  tear^  eyes  with  her  hands, 
ik  I  am  so  very,  very  much  to  blame, 
o  more.  If  you  think,"  she  added,  in 
les,  "that  his  welfare  would  not  be 
ecured,  that  his  happiness  would  be  too 

II  do  right  to  oppose  my  wishes ;  if — " 
nly  jesting,  Lily,"  interposed  Helen,  with 
»rt,and  feeling  as  though  the  words  would 

"but  there  is  much  to  be  reflected 
this — and  that  I  will  reflect,  I  promise 
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you,  as  I  also  most  solemnly  promise''  (here  her 
voice  sank  involuntarily)  **  that  I  wOl,  to  tbe  Toy 
uttermost  of  my  capacity  and  strength,  aid  is 
whatever  shall  be  for  Monsieur  de  Falkenboij'^ 
happiness — and  yours/'  she  added,  after  an  in- 
perceptible  pause. 

''  Oh,  thank  you  !  thank  you !  dear  Hdo,' 
cried  Lily,  throwing  h^  arm  roimd  her  oousb's 
neck,  who  inwardly  shuddered  at  the  oontad; 
"  then  you  will  go  with  me  to  Germany." 

"  I  think  I  can  help  you  better  than  by  gtwf 
with  you  to  Germany,"  replied  Helen  quietly; 
"  but  for  that,  as  for  all  the  rest,  you  must  gi« 
me  time  and  leisure  to  reflect — it  is  very  tot 
and — "  (she  drew  a  shawl  more  tightly  round  her, 
as  a  pretext  for  loosening  herself  from  her  cousini 
arm). 

"And  I  have  tired  you,  Helen,"  interrupted 
Lilian.  "  Forgive  me ;  I  had  no  one  in  the  wodil 
to  consult  with  upon  this  subject  but  you— sbkI 
you  must  forgive  me,"  and  so  saying,  she  encircW 
Helen  in  an  embrace  whence  the  latter  could  ntf 
altogether  escape. 

"  I  will  think  it  all  well  over,"  said  Heleo,  ^ 
a  tone  of  voice  and  an  expression  of  countenaw* 
that  must  have  forcibly  struck  any  one  less  pff- 
occupied  tVvAxv  her  cousin. 
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As  they  were  about  to  separate,  and  the  lock  of 
e  open  door  was  in  Lilian's  hand : 
**  Helen  dear,"  said  she,  timidly,  whilst  im- 
inting  a  kiss  on  her  cousin's  pale  cheek,  "  you  do 
t  think  my  silly  tolerance  of  that  odious  musician 
1  have  done  any  harm,  do  you  ?  Helen  darling !" 
e  added,  coaxingly,  "  do  tell  me  you  don't  think 

Helen's  answer  was  an  evasive  one,  but  it 
3med,  for  the  moment,  to  suffice,  and  the  two 
rU  took  leave  of  each  other. 
Whilst  Lilian's  light  footstep  was  audible  in 
e  passage,  Helen  stood  still,  as  though  fettered 
the  sound ;  but  the  closing  of  her  cousin's  door 
peared  to  release  her  from  the  thrall,  and  she 
t  she  was  once  more  alone. 
"Does  then  every  being  who  loves  become 
stantly  loveable?"  that  was  the  question  that 
rtured  her  brain,  as,  mechanically,  she  resumed 
r  place  upon  the  same  chair,  where  she  had  sat 
tening  to  Lilian's  revelations. 
When  morning  dawned,  Helen  sat  there  stiU. 
16  had  neither  moved  hand  nor  foot,  and  her 
es  were  apparently  rivetted  upon  the  ivory  reel, 
d  the  unwound  skein  of  purple  silk. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Six  thousand  pounds  per  annuniy  or  sixty! 
What  a  rare  place  would  be  the  Falkenburg,  wot 
its  possessor  to  become  master  of  seventy  thousand 
florins  a-year !  How  he  might  lord  it  over  al 
around ! 

Much  as  Helen  counted  upon  Waldemar's  lore, 
sincerely  as  she  believed  herself  to  be  at  the  present 
hour,  the  one  sole  object  of  all  his  desires  and 
thoughts,  she  could  not  silence  an  importunate 
voice  within  her,  which  unceasingly  whispered: 
"  Will  he  always  thank  you  for  having  taka 
him  at  his  word  ?  for  having  so  confidendj 
built  upon  his  preference  of  happiness  to  am- 
bition r 

Helen  was  no  ordinary  person,  nor  did  she 
judge  Falkenburg  as  an  ordinary-minded  person 
would  have  done.  Never  once,  whilst  admitting 
the    suppositions   least    flattering   to   her  hopes, 
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»st  wounding  to  her  heart,  never  once  did  she 
»in  of  accusing  Waldemar;  and  she  would 
ire  felt  a  real  contempt  for  the  narrow  percep- 
oSy  and  limited  intelligence  of  any  one  who 
>uld  have  pronounced  him  capable  of  '^  marry- 

1  for  money.**  Her  very  inmost  conscience 
>ke  him  free  from  everything  proper  to  Uttle 
nds ;  but  she  did  not  dare  ask  herself  how  far 

might  be  proof  against  the  temptations  of  an 
vated  position,  wide-spreading  influence  and 
iistant  activity.  All  that  was  best  in  him,  all 
it  for  which  she  admired  him,  and  which  had 
red  him  from  becoming  the  slave  of  what  was 
8  worthy  in  his  nature — all  that,  was  enlisted  on 

2  side  of  ambition  against  happiness,  and  mili- 
,ed  in  favour  of  Lilian.  Poor  Helen!  she 
uld  not  deny  to  herself  that  the  fact  of  a  mar- 
ige  with  Lilian  would  place  Waldemar  in  a 
»sition  to  discharge  all  his  duties  in  life,  and 
Able  him  to  become  (what  he  could  not  other- 
ise  be)  a  useful  member  of  society,  a  citizen 
bose  remarkable  capacity  must,  at  some  time, 
evitably  benefit  the  State. 

Hden,  whose  penetration  was  not  to  be  dimmed, 
JT  ii^ose  sound  sense,  perturbed  even  by  grief, 
mid  not — now  that  the  commotion  attendant 
H>n  the  shock  of  the  first  blow  was  surmoimted — 
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avoid  recognising  a  manifest  discrepancy  bctiw 
the  proportions  of  Falkenburg*s  character,  and  lb 
idea  of  mere  domestic  bliss.  Even  had  there  tei 
sufficient,  in  a  marriage  with  herself,  to  ensure  k 
necessary  comforts  of  life,  coupled  with  obscnnly 
and  inaction,  Helen  felt  now  as  though  she  oii|lt 
to  recoil  at  the  responsibility  such  an  union  wJl 
have  entailed  upon  her.  One  sharp  bitter  pant 
the  exquisite  sharpness  and  bitterness  of  yAoA  fiv 
can  know,  shot  through  her  heart  at  thougbttf 
the  entire  and  perfect  happiness  both  would  hue 
enjoyed  had  Lilian's  fortune  fallen  to  her  lot;  te 
Helen's  was  not  a  disposition  formed  to  indulge! 
useless  repining,  and  she  forcibly  excluded  fiwi 
her  mind  all  sterile  sentiments  of  r^ret,  arrivinf 
at  the  fulfilment  only  of  what  was  right,  and  d 
what  might  best  serve  him  she  loved. 

If  ever  woman  was  unselfisb,  so  was  Hdo: 
she  had  been  so  from  her  cradle  upwards,  and  ■ 
this  one  paramount  and  first  trial  of  her  Bfc  sk 
showed  herself  so  stiU,  and  that  to  a  degree  W 
few  of  her  sex  would  even  understand.  H» 
had  loved  Waldemar,  loved  him  still,  with  all  tk 
energy,  all  the  devotedness  of  her  devoted  vi 
energetic  nature ;  but  it  was  really  him  she  W 
and  not  herself  in  him.  She  had  divined  afl  tW 
was  best  in  his  proud,  wayward  nature ;  with  ^ 
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xiliaryy  save  her  strong  pure  love  for  him,  had 
e  called  forth  his  gentler  qualities,  and  forced 
en  to  do  homage  to  what  he  tried  fedsely  to 
spise.  She  had  "  ministered  to  this  mind  dis- 
sed/'  and,  she  unaiding,  nothing  could  now 
stroy  or  impair  the  goodness  of  her  work.  But 
18  not  her  mission  ended  ?  could  she  go  heyond  ? 
td  she  not  completed  her  task,  achieved  her  part 

his  existence  ?  and  was  it  not  so  ordained  that 
lother  should  set  the  crown  upon  the  edifice 
bereof  she  had  laid  the  foundations  ? 

Helen's  love  for  Falkenb\u*g  was  too  acute  not 

have  sharpened  her  every  sense  with  regard  to 
m,  not  to  have  enabled  her  to  read  clearly  every 
dden  mystery  of  his  being ;  and  it  was  too  noble, 
o  elevated  a  sentiment,  not  to  inspire  her  with 
le  wish  to  see  him  surrounded  by  all  those  out- 
ard  attributes  of  greatness  so  in  harmony  with 
s  character.  It  was  not  the  paltry  idea  that 
Taldemar  would  be  lapped  in  the  material 
zuries  of  oiu*  earth,  that  for  one  moment  arrested 
!elen's  thoughts,  it  was  the  reflection  of  the  moral 
dependence  it  would  ensure  to  him,  of  the  means 

would  afford  of  proving  his  superiority  to  the 
wpld,  the  field  opened  to  his  activity,  the  possibility 
■  acquiring  fame,  the  liberty  of  expressing  loudly 
fi  opinions  by  speech  or  pen,  and  intervening  as 
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he  chose  in  affidrs  which  pre-occupied  every  member 
of  the  European  community ;  it  was  Freedom  iii 
word,  Air  1  that  which  to  the  body  is  heatdi  ml 
life,  and  oh  !  how  much  more  so  to  the  soul! 

Helen  did  not  resist,  she  did  not  even  hesbte; 
but  bowed  her  head  meekly,  and  prayed  for  oonnfi 
to  submit. 

The  early  morning  hours  found  Helen  wntii| 
to  Falkenburg.  Her  first  letter  was  not  whtf  i 
should  be — ^the  marks  of  the  struggle  were  too 
evident,  it  was  too  full  of  tenderness,  and  if 
destroyed  it.  Two  others  shared  the  same  iatt, 
but  the  fourth  one  seemed  to  fill  its  writer  wth  i 
kind  of  gloomy  satisfaction.  She  felt  that  to  fitf 
letter  no  answer  would  ever  come,  that,  once  ia4 
the  last  link  of  the  chain  would  be  broken,  and 
the  severance  accomplished  between  herself  and 
Waldemar.  She  counted  on  Waldemar's  pik, 
and  rightly  judged,  that  however  boundless  upoi 
all  other  sides  might  be  the  love  he  bore  her,  upoi 
that  onCy  there  was  a  barrier  he  would  sooner  dr 
than  overleap. 

The  letter  was  written  and  re-read,  untfl  wMi 
t^very  fi-esh  perusal  Helen  felt  some  fi'csh  faS^ 
in  her  strength  ;  and  then,  the  seal  was  set,  iw 
the  words  traced  upon  the  envelope  which  ^^ 
to  guide  the  fatal  missive  to  its  destination.    i& 
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Bine  !  it  was  the  last  time  she  should  ever  have 
>  write  it,  and  at  this  thought  the  pen  escaped 
er  fingers,  and  she  clasped  her  hands  over  her 
sar-blinded  eyes  in  agony.  It  was  but  a  passing 
utbreak,  and  Helen's  old  schooling  soon  enabled 
er  to  force  back  to  its  sources  the  current  of  her 
^rief,  and  disguise  all  outward  signs  of  pertur- 
mti(m.  When  she  met  her  aunt  and  Lilian  in 
he  morning,  it  was  with  the  same  calm  counte- 
ittice  she  had  been  used  to  wear  in  happier  times, 
lad  she  took  her  place  at  table,  and  presided  over 
die  breakfast  duties  with  a  demeanour  the  serene 
gravity  of  which  (for  there  was  a  shade  of  all 
unnoticed  gravity  in  it)  betrayed  no  particle  of.  the 
anguish  that  was  gnawing  at  her  heart. 

No  sooner  could  she  contrive  to  be  alone  with 
Uian,  than  she  instantly  broached  the  subject 
tfaat  had  engaged  them  upon  the  previous  night. 
"Cfis  Cameron  was  too  entirely  pre-occupied  with 
^  own  plans  and  wishes  to  remark  a  certain 
^Urriedness  in  her  cousin's  manner,  which,  spite 
^f  all  her  habits  of  self-control,  the  latter  could 
^t  quite  conceal,  and  she  listened  to  Helen's 
^vice  with  anxious  ear  and  perfect  readiness  of 
'Amission.  It  was  settled  that  Lady  Marlowe 
^d  her  niece  were  to  spend  the  winter  in  h — , 
^^  Lilian  was  induced,  by  the  firmly-expressed 
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opinions  of  her  counsellor,  to  believe  that  it  would 
be  far  more  advisable  she  should  be  there  quite 
alone.  She  gave  up,  although  not  without  some 
reluctance,  the  idea  of  her  cousin's  accompanying 
her  to  Germany,  and  the  period  of  her  depaitme 
was  fixed  for  the  ensuing  month. 

Lady  Marlowe  found  Willow  Bam  and  her 
sister's  company  tiresome  enough  to  make  her 
regard  with  complacency  any  abridgment  of  her 
stay,  and  as  now  her  heiress-niece  had  become 
the  supreme  arbitrator  of  her  goings  and  comings, 
thoughts  and  actions  in  this  world,  she  manifested 
the  utmost  alacrity  of  obedience  when  Lilian  gave 
the  signal  of  departure  from  the  Hampshire  woods 
and  wolds. 

Thev  >vent,  and  when  the  last  flutter  of  Lilian's 
veil  was  lost  to  view,  Helen  asked  herself  why  she 
had  not  strained  every  nerve  to  retain  her,  had  it 
only  been  for  a  few  days.  She  was  so  lovely! 
and  imagination  painted  her,  absent,  with  thou- 
sandfold charms.  Then  came  the  feeling  Helen 
had  never  yet  known — jealousy.  Whilst  Lilian 
was  there,  repeating  the  tale  of  Falk^buig's 
indifference,  Helen  thought  only  of  him,  and 
resolved  to  force  upon  him  a  freedom  which 
should  place  within  his  grasp  fortune,  feme  and 
distinction   of    whatever   kind   he    might  desire. 
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She  released  him,  but  the  thought  that  he  might 
actually  profit  by  the  release  remained  an  indistinct 
one  after  all,  and  only  assumed  a  defined  and 
menacing  shape  when  Lilian  had  disappeared,  and 
the  exaggerated  remembrance  only  of  her  beauty 
remained  to  torture  her  cousin.  She  was  gone 
forth  on  her  work  of  conquest,  and  was — must  be, 
irresistible  !  fie  would  love  her  !  it  was  the  last 
waQ  of  Helen's  heart,  her  last  agony,  the  one  pain, 
which,  if  she  surmounted,  no  woimd  could  ever 
tnore  be  mortal.  And  she  did  siu-mount  it,  and 
learned  to  look  upon  the  sacrifice  as  complete. 

Poor  Helen ! 

The  life  of  Willow  Bam  was  a  solitary  one,  and 
;he  occasional  visits  of  the  few  neighbours,  who 
Tom  time  to  time  came  over  and  broke  in  upon  its 
miformity,  seemed  to  Helen's  mind  to  increase 
nstead  of  to  enliven  dulness.  Mrs.  Marlowe,  as  we 
enow,  had  private  pre-occupations  of  her  own, 
irhich  prevented  her  Irom  exercising  any  extra- 
irdinary  perspicacity  with  regard  to  those  around 
ler;  but  she  had,  nevertheless,  remarked  that 
[Iden's  buoyant  spirits  of  old  were  no  more,  and 
;hat  the  busy  joyfulness  of  the  little  bergeronnette 
Nss  gone.  She  was  busy  still,  but  silent — a 
itream  that  flowed  on,  but  no  longer  sparkled.  At 
imes,  the  mother  was  inclined  to  be  anxious,  but 

VOL.    III.  II 
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a  precise  starting-point  for  her  anxiety  failed  her, 
and  her  disquietude  was  after  all  but  undefined  aod 
vague. 

Helen  had  been  away  from  home  for  moDths,  k 
Germany  with  her  aunt,  in   London  with  Ladr 
Trenmore;    where    lay   the   due   to  her  altod 
manner?  and  was  she  in  fact  altered?  orivasit 
merely  that  the  habits  of  '^  the  world"  had  imposed 
upon  her  a  more  dignified  demeanour,  and  made 
her  exchange  the  laughing,  skipping  stmoajent 
of  an  untutored  country  girl,  for  the  more  reserwd 
and   sober   graces  of   a   town-bred   young  lady? 
Whatever  the  cause  of  this   change  in  her  little 
daughter  might  be,  Mrs.  Marlowe  was  amply  per- 
suaded that  Monsieur  de  Falkenburg  had  no  stare 
in  it  ;  she  had  for  this  conviction  the  guarantee  rf 
both  "  Eliza,"   and   "  dear  George,"   and  conse- 
quently  on    that   point    never    wasted  a  second 
thought.       But  another  idea  took  possession  « 
her  mind,  based  also  upon  the  opinions  of  tto 
infallible  pair.     Might  not  Helen — ensured,  as  < 
seemed  notorious  that  she  was,   agamst  the  codh 
mission  of  any  folly  ;  prudent  and  even  worW}!  ^ 
those  who  had  every  opportunity  of  stud)Tng  ^ 
affirmed  her  to  be — might  not  Helen  be  absorW 
in   the  consideration  of  her  own  future  destiny? 
Was  it  not  most  likely  that  her  head  should  ^ 
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"unning  upon  her  ulterior  "  chances'*  in  life,  and 
;hat,  desirous  of  an  advantageous  establishment  in 
;he  world,  nay,  perhaps  even  ambitious  (why  not  ? 
ler  brother  James  was  so  to  an  extraordinarv 
legree)  she  might  be  seriously  distressed  at  the 
imall  prospects  and  opportunities  afforded  to  her 
ly  the  circumscribed  hum-drum  rustic  life  she  was 
x)ndemned  to  lead. 

On  this  subject,  Mrs.  Marlowe's  brain  gradually 
xx>k  to  working  so  actively  that  she  soon  began 
'JO  scheme  and  plot,  and  frame  positive  projects 
ind  plans  for  Helen's  future  welfare.  Two  per- 
sons only  seemed  to  her  in  a  position  to  promote 
this,  and  accordingly,  scarce  a  day  elapsed  on 
nrhich  she  did  not  try  for  some  means  of  securing 
the  attendance  of  either  young  Thornton  or  Sir 
Walter  Fotheringham.  Sir  Walter!  there  lay 
iier  great  hope,  thither  tended  all  the  wisest  and 
i>est-combined  of  her  manoeuvres.  Fotheringham 
Castle  was  such  a  lovely  place,  and  Sir  Walter's 
fortune  would  give  Helen  such  a  brilliant  en- 
taurage  !  Young  Thornton  was  enormously  rich 
too,  but  of  much  more  difficult  attainment,  he  was 
tolerably  well  watched  over  by  a  mother  who  pro- 
bably did  not  intend  that  he  should  "  throw  away 
his  advantages,"  as  it  is  termed,  whereas  the 
Baronet  was  his   own  master,  and   had   already 

H  2 
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shown  unmistakeable  signs  of  preference  for 
Helen. 

It  was  true,  the  latter  received  his  homage 
coldly  enough,  and,  whereas  she  really  appeared  to 
have  some  pleasure  in  talking  with  young  Thorn- 
ton, who  was  decidedly  clever,  and  knew  Gennaw 
better  than  he  did  his  own  countrv,  she  was  at  do 
trouble  to  disguise  her  want  of  taste  for  Sir 
Walter's  society,  whose  conduct  to  Lady  TrenDKne 
she  could  not  overlook  or  forget.  Was  this  the 
result  of  a  calculation  or  of  coquetry  supremef 
Mrs.  Marlowe,  determined  to  "  sound  "  Helen,  and 
find  out  her  real  designs. 

Poor  Helen ! 

Lady  Marlowe  and  Lily  had  been  gonefroffl 

• 

Willow  Barn  about  three  weeks,  when  one  eveniog 
the  mother  and  daughter  were  seated  at  the  op« 
window  of  the  drawing-room  looking  on  to  tbf 
lawn.  September  had  set  in  gorgeously,  in  ^ 
the  magnificence  of  its  autumnal  purple  and  ^ 
and  glowing  with  autumnal  suns,  warm  as  those 
of  summer,  though  less  bright. 

"  The  air  is  positively  hot,"  said  Mrs.  Marlo^5 
"  it  is  quite  an  Italian  night." 

Helen  had  seated  herself  at  her  mother's  fo* 
upon  the  low  step  which  led  from  the  winoo' 
into  the  garden,   and  her  head  rested  against  her 
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mother's  knee.     She  looked  at  the  moonlight  as  it 
lay  flooding  the  fields,  and  answered  nothing. 

"  Should  you  not  like  to  go  to  Italy  ?"  recom- 
menced Mrs.  Marlowe,  passing  her  hand  over  her 
daughter's  brown,  braided  hair. 

"  I  have  no  particular  desire  for  it,"  replied 
Helen,  "  and  as  I  have  no  chance  of  ever  being 
able  to  put  the  wish  into  execution — supposing  I 
entertained  it — why  it  is  as  well  that  I  have  it  not ; 
in  this  world  the  best  science  is  that  which  teaches 
to  forego." 

These  last  words  escaped  Helen  involuntarily, 
and  strengthened  Mrs.  Marlowe  in  her  former 
ideas  touching  the  cause  of  her  daughter's  sad- 
ness. 

"  But,  Helen  darling,"  said  she,  "  why  should 
you  forego  so  much  in  this  world  ?" 

**  Why  ?"  echoed  Helen,  scarcely  allowing  her 
mother  to  complete  her  sentence;  "why?"  she 
repeated,  with  marked  surprise. 

"  Yes,  dearest,  I  know  what  you  would  say," 
resumed  Mrs.  Marlowe ;  "  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  as  you 
have  spent  the  commencement ;  no  reason  why 
you  should  be  condemned  to  privation ;  it  would 
be  so  easy  for  you  to  enjoy  every  happiness  this 
world  can  give." 
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"  Easy  ?"  murmured  Helen,  with  a  sigh. 

"  You  are  a  naughty  child,"  pursued  Mrs.  Mar- 
lowe, smiling,  and  playfully  patting  Helen  od  the 
cheek;  "you  keep  everything  to  yourself— phw, 
projects,  likes  and  dislikes — even  the  fedingi 
which  are  to  influence  your  whole  future  W. 
You  live  apart  even  from  me,  Helen,  witbod 
confidence  in  yoiu*  own  mother ;  for  shame,  sHIt 
little  one,  for  shame  !  do  you  not  know  that  then 
is  a  friend  whom  Providence  gives  but  once  fad 
with  these  words,  Mrs.  Marlowe  bent  down  til 
her  lips  nearly  touched  her  daughter's  brow. 

Helen  raised  herself  suddenly,  and  threw  her 
arms  about  her  parent's  neck. 

*•  Oh,  mother !"  she  exclaimed,  "  how  often  I 
have  longed  to  do  so !  how  often  I  have  beeo 
upon  the  point,  and  have  never  dared !  but  now, 
mother — my  own  mother — I  will  tell  you  al 
and  Helen,  whose  poor  heart  had  been  long 
yearning  for  some  one  to  whom  to  confide  her 
sorrows — for  some  one  who  should  speak  comibrt 
to  her,  although  comfort  there  was,  in  feet,  none, 
imprinted  a  passionate  kiss  upon  her  mothers 
lips. 

"  Helen,  precious !"  interposed  Mrs.  Mariowe, 
"  tell  me  the  details  afterwards,  but  tell  me  now 
directly  which  of  the  two  it  is." 
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"The  two  f  said  Helen;  " what  two  f' 

"  I  mean,  is  it  Walter  or  William  Thornton  ?" 

There  was  an  earnestness  in  her  mother's 
nanner  that  arrested  Helen,  and  at  this  palpable 
)roof  of  how  very  far  Mrs.  Marlowe  was  from 
uspecting  the  real  state  of  the  case,  all  her  desire 
o  confide  in  her  disappeared,  and  her  very  soul 
eesaaed  to  shrink  within  her,  as  the  too  rudely 
ouched  leaf  of  a  sensitive  plant. 

"  It  is  neither,"  whispered  Helen,  at  length ; 
'  it  is  no  one.*' 

"  No  one  I"  repeated  Mrs.  Marlowe  ;  "  neither 
ATalter  nor  William  Thornton !" 

'^  Neither,"  again  murmured  Helen  in  an  almost 
naudible  voice. 

"  Why  then,  Helen  chUd,  what  do  you  mean, 
nd  upon  what  is  your  silly  head  running  ?" 
lemanded  Mrs.  Marlowe  in  a  tone  approaching 
'ery  nearly  to  displeasure. 

"  I  mean,"  replied  Helen,  trying  to  smile,  "  never 
0  marry  at  all,  but  to  stay  by  you  always,  dear 
nother ;  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me  for  that, 
nfl  you  r 

Helen  longed  to  draw  nearer  to  her  mother,  to 
le  more  than  ever  united  to  her,  to  be  to  her 
>  comfort  and  a  stay,  and  find  solace  in  an  affec- 
ion  that  nothing  could   destroy.     She  was   dis- 
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appointed  at  the  obvious  disappointment  of  her 
mother,  and  felt  as  though  her  last  hope  upon  earth 
had  been  taken  from  her. 

Whilst  poor  Helen  was  pouring  forth  upon  Mrs 
Marlowe  all  the  treasures  of  her  filial  loye,  the 
latter  responded  thereto  by  an  enum^ntion  oi  aB 
the  advantages  to  be  ensured  by  a  marriage  with 
Sir  Walter. 

"  Mother  dearest,"  urged  Helen,  "  you  will  not 
always  be  so  active,  and  so  yoimg  as  you  are  nov, 
with  your  pretty  girlish  waist,  and  your  beautiiiil 
long  hair,  and  when  you  grow  old  I  will  beyonr 
crutch  and  your  pillow  and  everything." 

"  Fotheringham  is  such  a  lovely  place !"  harped 
'  poor  Mrs.  George,'  "  and  so  near  here !  Pap 
would  be  there  with  us  half  the  year  round." 

Helen  understood  her  mother  now,  and  felt  hot 
she  had  disappointed  her,  and  how  no  tenderness 
of  her's  could  weigh  as  anything  in  the  scale. 

She  thought  it  was  hard,  but  she  did  not  answer, 
and  merely  laid  her  head  silently  upon  her  mothers 
knee. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Five  months  had  passed  away,  and  the  end  of 
nuaiy  was  approaching.  The  winter  had  been 
usually  gay  in  L ,  and  no  little  enlivened 

the  presence  of  Lilian  and  her  aunt.  The 
-udour  of  Miss  Cameron's  style  of  living,  and 

exaggerated  fortune  attributed  to  her  by  public 
ort,  turned  the  heads  of  all  the  unmarried  men 
the  place,  and  made  those  who  were  already 
i^  in  the  holy  bonds  of  wedlock  think  that 
y  had  married  too  soon.  Monsieur  de  Falken- 
%  had  spent  the  season  almost  entirely  at  the 
^idenz  (as  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  was  com- 
ply called),  and  had  not  missed  one  of  its 
ivities,  unless  when  positively  under  govem- 
tit  lock  and  key,  which  happened  more  than 
^.  Never  had  Waldemar  been  so  determined 
f^quenter  of  balls,  concerts,  and  routs,  and  never 
1  he  brought  so  bitter  a  humour  to  bear  upon 
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the  diversions  of  society.  Eberstein  himsdf  m 
not  more  caustic  or  more  disdainful  of  his  fcflow 
men,  but  his  misanthropy  disguised  itself  in  an  oai- 
ward  garb  of  indifference  which  prevented  half  the 
world  from  penetrating  his  real  meaning,  and  the 
other  half  from  feeling  individually  offraded  wha 
they  had  penetrated  it.  Waldemar,  on  the  ooa- 
trary,  seemed  to  convert  every  one  he  met  into  i 
personal  enemy,  and  Max  had  often  remarked  tbli 
had  they  not  already  fought  out  all  the  bad  bkol 
that  was  ever  to  be  between  them,  they  mint 
infallibly  have  come  to  throat-cutting  now.  Twice 
during  the  winter  Falkenburg  had,  to  all  appear- 
ance, wantonly  picked  quarrels  which  could  only 
be  settled  arms  in  hand,  and  accordingly  he  had 
i  twice  tasted  the  pleasures  of  a  Haus-arrestix 

I  duelling,  and  the  second  time  narrowly  escaped 

}  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  the  fortress. 

I  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  scarce  a  man 

f  in  L ,  for  whom  Lilian  was  not  the  one  pnu- 

5  cipal  object  in  life,  and  scarce  a  fete  given  other* 

I  wise  than  in  her  honour.    Even  the  women,  whfe 

'■  they    envied,    ran    after    her ;    for  where  is  t» 

woman  on  the  Continent,  who  has  not  some  one, 
whether  son,  brother,  nephew,  or  cousin,  to  "gi^ 
away  in  marriage  ?"  Quelqu*un  a  marier!  It>* 
the  talisman  whereby,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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annel  Qt  being  pre-supposed  that  in  our  sacred 
5,  no  one  ever  heard  of  such  evil  doings),  an 
ress,  should  she  also  happen  to  be  a  beauty,  keeps 
r  sister-petticoats  in  check,  and  escapes  being 
n  to  pieces  bodily,  as  (do  what  she  may)  she  is 
irally,  every  time  two  or  three  of  the  spindle 
ifraternity  meet  together. 

For  the  matrons  of  L ,  Lilian  was  some- 

lat  like  an  heirloom  en  expectative ;  they  did 
t  want  her  to  *'  go  out  of  the  family  ;"  and  it 
s  marvellous  to  see  how  they  petted  and  pam- 
ped  her,  and  how  the  words,  '^  prenez  mon 
rs "  were  burning  on  the  tips  of  all  their 
[igues,  as  they  went  round  and  round  her, 
aruizing  on  the  Guinea  coast,"  as  the  English 
Jcretary  of  Legation  termed  it,  and  trying  to 
QQpt  her  with  their  matrimonial  wares.  .  With 
e  male  population,  her  part  was  a  very  simple 
ke,  and  consisted  merely  in  acting  Idol,  and 
oeiving  passively  all  the  incense  and  adoration 
«t  was  poured  forth  at  her  shrine.  With 
dkenburg  she  was  upon  the  oddest  possible 
nns;  to-day  in  good  fellowship,  to-morrow 
war,  but  always  in  habits  of  unceremonious 
timacy.       Upon    Lady    Marlowe's     arrival    at 

,  Waldemar  shunned  the  house,  and  then 

^ort  time  after  as  suddenly  and  unaccountably 


and  to  find  something  agreeable  i 
even  when  Falkenburg's  temper 
and  hb  words  and  jests  the  i 
disdainfiil.  Strange  to  say,  Id] 
moments,  her  companion  wheae 
him,  her  champion  whether  pr 
her  favourite,  spite  of  all  his  e 
Eberstein ;  and  at  all  times  she 
fixim  the  circle  of  her  slaves  to 
old  Madame  de  Pfeffo'lcom's  "  ha 
I  do  not  intend  to  say  that  L 
means  radically  changed  in  chan 
cert^nly  was  very  evidently  so  ii 
vanity  and  frivolity,  her  silliness  ai 
were  probably  of  as  strong  a  grm 
the  wind  of  her  caprice  was  chai 
another  quarter,  that  was  all. 
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nt  in  sporting  with  the  feelings  of  the  van- 
shed. 

Scatters  were  in  this  state  when,  towards  the 
Je  of  January,  took  place  a  grand  ceremony 
ained  for  Miss  Cameron's  especial  gratification. 
\.  sledge  drive  by  torchlight  was  arranged  by 
le  half  dozen  young  men,  and  every  preparation 
ie  for  rendering  it  both  magnificent  and  amus- 
The  place  of  rendezvous  was  the  Schloss 
w,  or  gate  of  the  town,  fronting,  although  at 
f  a  mile  distant  from,  the  ducal  palace.  At 
en  o'clock  were  to  congregate  there  all  the 
upages  and  their  proprietors ;  and,  starting 
nee,  the  project  was  to  drive  roimd  the  town 
the  least  divergent  roads,  until,  reaching  the 
3  immediately  opposite  the  one  where  was  fixed 
starting  point.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
5r  spot,  (called  the  Qross  Garten  Thovy  or 
1  gate),  was  situated  the  villa  of  the  young 
mt  Lindenfeld,  who,  by  his  mother  (a  niece  of 
Duke's,  married  de  la  main  gauche  to  her 
i  Chamberlain),  was  nearly  related  to  the 
ping  family.  It  was  settled  that,  at  nine, 
per  should  be  served  in  the  dining  hall  of  this 
tty  residence,  and  that  the  fair  occupants  of  the 
Iges  should  not  be  driven  home  by  their  cavaliers, 
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till  they  had  been  well  guarded  against  the  'tj 
wind  of  the  night  by  the  high  flavoured  diifaa 
and  luscious  wines  of  Count  Lindenfdd's  oosdf 
table.     The  f^te  was  to  conclude  by  the  retara  to 

L ,  through  the  private  shooting  grounds  of 

the  Sovereign,  and  it  was  calculated  that,  befin 
midnight,  all  the  revellers  would  be  fast  asleep  ■ 
their  beds. 

The  snow  lay  deep,  and  even  over  road  vi 
plain,  cloaking  the  forest  trees  and  shrouding  tk 
fields,  until  all  Nature  seemed  turned  into  stwe; 
and  our  planet  transformed  into  what  some  as- 
tronomers represent  the  moon  to  be — a  frozea 
world,  whence  the  vivifying  principle  has  b«B 
withdrawTi — a  very  dream  of  marble !  The  nigkt 
was  bright  and  brilliant  beyond  compare,  ud 
reigning  over  a  heaven  where  not  one  star «» 
wanting,  the  newly  arisen  Queen  of  the  SiW 
Hours  shone  forth  in  radiance  undimmed  by  era 
a  fleeting  cloud,  pale  in  her  splendoiu",  and  mag- 
nificently serene.  The  wind  blew  sharply,  am 
whipped  the  snow  with  its  brushing  wings  as  rf 

■ 

curls  the  smooth  crystal  of  a  stream,  causa? 
every  now  and  then  small  clouds-  of  icv  dust  to 
fly  into  the  air,  and  trouble  the  clearness  of  ^ 
atmosphere.     Weather  more  suited,  a  night  bettff 
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ited  to  complete  the  picturesqueness  of  a 
j-drive,  could  not  have  been  conceived, 
newhere  about  twenty  or  thirty  sledges  were 
Ued  upon  the  open  space  opposite  the  so- 
Palace  Gate,  outside  the  town.  Conspicuous 
^  them,  was  the  one  belonging  to  Miss 
ron.  She  had  obtained  but  a  few  days 
»,  through  the  influence  of  Count  Woronitsch, 
r  the  handsomest  equipages  that  money  could 
ase  in  Russia.  Gaudy  with  gilding,  jingling 
bells,  drawn  by  a  horse  fresh  from  the 
ric  steppes,  driven  by  a  genuine  Moujik — 
en  whose  hands  and  the  steed's  mouth  the 
seemed  to  establish  some  electrical  current, 
ig  both  as  it  were  into  one— when  Lilian's 
5  reached  the  ground,  dashing  forwards  at 
wind  speed,  and  then  stopping  so  suddenly 
you  would  have  said  the  spring  whereby  it 
mpelled  had  suddenly  snapped  in  twain,  there 
a  unanimous  shout  of  admiration  from  all 
it.  The  equipage  of  the  Russian  Minister 
if  was  eclipsed,  and  Madame  de  Woronitsch, 
tomed,  till  now,  to  triumph  where  sledges 
concerned,  called  aloud  to  Lilian  across  two 
rening  carriages,  and  in  a  tone  which  her 
is  chose  to  style  "  good  humoured  :" 
Sn  v^rit^,  ma  ch^re,  je  vous  rends  les  armes." 
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The  coldness  of  the  night,  and  the  ftai  of 
"incipient  bronchitis,"  where  no  KDmOTe^ij 
to  save,  kept  Lady  Marlowe  from  accnmpanying 
her  niece,  and  Lilian's  companion  was  Madame  de 
Heidenstein,  whom  she  appeared  to  like  somewiat 
better  than  the  rest  of  the  female  inhabitants  rf 
I. . 

The  torches  flamed,  and  made  the  sno^^  bod- 
scape  redden  ;  bells  jingled,  whips  cradled,  horss 
snorted,  beating  the  ground  with  their  hoofe,  and 
the  air  with  their  tails  ;  the  night  wind  sighed  and 
soughed  through  the  stiffened  trees,  as  though  it 
were  moaning  over  their  immobility  ;  loud  saluta- 
tions were  exchanged  on  all  sides,  dear  laugk 
fell  ringing  from  dainty  mouths,  and  prett)'  hands 
waved  lively  recognition  through  the  darkness- 
it  was  altogether  a  scene  of  bustle  and  gaiety,  and 
even  the  dingy  gold  lace  upon  the  antiquaffd 
liveries  of  the  torch-bearers,  looked  almost  brigk^ 
by  the  uncertain  glare  of  the  flambeaus. 

They  started,  but  not  before  Lilian  had  w0 
than  once  given  e\ident  signs  of  anxiety  and  dis- 
appointment. She  seemed  as  though  she  wflt 
waiting  for  some  one  whom,  at  the  same  time  sh 
only  hidf  ventured  to  expect,  and  long  and  fidgf^J 
were  the  arrangements  she  made  and  re-made  witn 
mantle  and    muff,  and  every    known  species  o" 
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furred  covering,  before  she  acknowledged  herself 
ready  to  begin  the  nocturnal  drive.  When  the 
iignal  was  at  length  given,  and  the  light  sledges 
darted  off,  whirled  onwards  by  the  impatient 
steeds,  Lilian  shrank  into  her  sables,  and  a  sigh, 
which  escaped  her,  involuntary  and  unperceived, 
seenoed  to  testify  that,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned, 
die  expedition  was  likely  to  turn  out  (as  many 
such  expeditions  do)  a  failure. 

The  horses,  somewhat  too  animated  at  first, 
were  soon  brought  into  proper  order,  and  the  drive 
commenced  at  a  rate  which,  though  rapid,  ren- 
dered it  still  possible  for  the  coureurs  to  keep 
pace  with  the  carriages. 

Skirting  the  town,  they  followed  a  winding 
road,  which  now  plunged  into  the  deepest  bosom 
of  the  woods,  and  now  traversed  broad  meadows, 
over  whose  spotless  surface  the  shadows  of  the 
passing  sledge-train,  doubly  distinct  from  the 
brilliancy  of  the  moon,  fell  giant-like  and  fantastic. 
The  wind  blew  sharply,  spurring  on  the  horses, 
whose  native  mettle,  curbed  by  their  drivers, 
showed  itself  in  angry  tossings  of  the  head,  short 
neighings,  and  abortive  attempts  to  escape  the 
rein,  whereby  clouds  of  crystalline  dust  were  flung 
high  into  the  air  by  the  impatient  hoof  Here 
and  there  the  stillness  of  the  sylvan  solitudes  was 

VOL.    III.  I 
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broken  by  the  sound  of  a  hunting  horn,  whose 
owner  sent  the  echoes  of  a  fanfare  windiif 
through  the  sepulchral  recesses  of  the  stony  trees^ 
whilst  others  amongst  his  companions  joined  to- 
gether in  some  strange  chorus,  sudden  reminisoenoe 
of  the  camp,  or  Collegial  Hall. 

The  drive  had  lasted  somewhat  more  than  an 
hour,  when  the  two  foremost  sledges,  Lilian's  and 
the  Russian  Minister's,  followed  immediatdy  br 
the  equipage  of  Count  Lindenfdd,  swept  through 
the  entrance  gate  of  the  latter's  villa,  and  were 
met  by  a  group  of  lackeys,  provided  also  with 
torches,  who  escorted  them  to  the  vestibule  of  the 
habitation. 

"  What  a  delicious  drive !"  ejaculated  Madame 
de  Woronitsch,  accepting  the  arm  of  the  French 
Secretary  of  Legation,  to  descend  from  her  sledge. 

"  Was  it  not  ?"  exclaimed  Madame  de  Heiden- 
stein,  looking  at  her  husband ;  "  and  such  a  moon- 
such  weather !  divine  !" 

"  I  find  it  vcr}'  cold,"  said  Lilian,  disengaging 
herself  lazily  from  her  wrappings,  and  keeping 
Count  Lindenfeld  waiting  all  the  while. 

But  the  discontent  and  disappointment  most^ 
have  been  very  deep-rooted,  that  coidd  have  refts^ 
a  just  tribute  of  praise  and  admiration  to  the  sft^nt* 
that  a\vait<id   the  piirty   of    pleasure-hunters,  i*^ 
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their  entrance  into  the  pavillon.  The  Banquet- 
Hall  formed  exactly  one  half  of  the  ground  floor  of 
the  building.  It  was  consequently  of  goodly  dimen- 
sions, and  of  a  height  corresix)nding  to  its  length 
and  breadth.  Decorated  entirely  according  to  the 
rococo  style  of  the  previous  century,  gilding  and 
carving  were  profuse  on  walls  and  ceiling,  and 
where  the  costly  framework  of  the  panels  did  not 
aldose  the  polished  surface  of  Venetian  mirrors,  it 
served  as  a  border  to  some  painting  of  the  Watteau 
school,  wherein  coquettish  dames  and  elegant 
cavaliers  disported,  canopied  by  the  foliage  of  fabu- 
lous greenwoods,  and  enshrouded  in  the  silvery 
haze  of  impossible  simlights.  From  the  arched 
roof,  hung  chandeliers,  whose  gilt  branches  looked 
dim  in  the  brilliant  light  cast  around  by  the 
profiision  of  wax  tapers  they  themselves  bore,  and 
on  the  well-furnished  table  each  ray  grew  prismatic, 
reflected  as  it  was  by  every  form  crystal  could 
assume.  Dresden  china,  the  heritage  of  royalty, 
vied  almost  in  price  with  costly  but  more  modem 
plate ;  and  wines,  whos6  age  was  next  to  incredible, 
sparkled  in  their  flasks  as  though  they  were  in 
deed  the  liquefaction  of  that  gold  which  their  value 
represented. 

A   genial  warmth  was  diffused  throughout  the 

I  2 
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whole  apartment  by  two  monstrous  diina  stom, 
d  la  RussCy  and  the  senses  were  refreshed  by  the 
spicy  and  penetratmg,  but,  at  the  same  time,  defi- 
cate,  odoiu'  of  the  Berlin  RSucher  Pulver*  winch 
(in  the  north  of  Gomany  especially)  fonnstk 
peculiar  perfume  of  almost  every  saloon. 

The  ladies  seated  themselves,  and  two  Coon- 
tesses,  good-looking  enough  for  that  matter,  took 
place  in  right  of  their  quarterings,  and  oflScial  situ- 
ations about  the  court,  at  the  right  and  left  hand 
of  the  master  of  the  house.  Lilian  had  on  one 
sid**.  Max  Eberstein  for  her  neighbour,  whilst  on 
the  other,  she  was  separated  from  Madame  de 
Heidenstein  by  a  tall,  fair-haired,  demiuv  young 
man,  held  up  by  all  the  proper  people  of  L — - 
as  a  model  of  good  conduct,  one  of  the  chamber- 
lains to  the  reigning  Duke,  and  nephew  to  Chris- 
topher Falkcnburg's  wife. 

All  the  male  portion  of  the  guests  were  not  yet 
seated,  or  even  assembled,  some  were  still  busy 
giving  directions  for  the  care  to  be  taken  of  their 

*  Literally  smoke-powder.  It  is  a  kind  of  pet  ponff^' 
made  of  aromatic  plants  and  spices,  and  which  grtduiDj 
consumed  by  the  gentle  heat  of  the  store,  gives  to  the 
atmosphere  a  remarkable  freshness.  It  is  to  be  had  in  bj 
far  the  greatest  perfection  in  Berlin. 
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steeds,  and  a  small  knot  had  gathered  round  the 
entrance  door,  waiting  apparently  until  the  last 
of  the  banquetters  should  have  arrived. 

"  Ah  !  so  !"  said,  with  a  long  protracted  accent, 
though  in  a  low  tone,  a  person,  who,  after  casting 
a  rapid  glance  over  the  table,  disburthened  himself 
of  cloak  and  sabre,  and  leant  against  one  of  the 
stoves,  scanning,  with  a  singularly  disdainful  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  the  demure  young  man  at 
Miss  Cameron's  side. 

HoweyOr  subdued  the  tone,  Lilian's  ear  had 
caught  it,  for  an  alteration  utterly  imperceptible^ 
and  undefinable,  even  if  perceived,  took  place  in  her 
countenance,  voice,  and  manne-,  and  ceased  with 
the  passing  moment. 

£berstein  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  and  looked  as  though  he  would 
have  whistled,  if  he  had  been  anywhere  else. 

Madame  de  Heidenstein  exchanged  glances  with 
her  husband,  who  was  standing  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room,  talking  with  Count  Woronitsch. 

^'  It  is  too  hot  here,"  said  she,  casting  a  glance 
as  she  rose  at  the  huge  white  stove  behind  her ; 
"  win  you  be  so  very  kind.  Monsieur  de  Baben- 
heim  ?"  and  gracefully  deposing  a  furred  vitchoura 
upon   her  neighbour's  arm,  she,  without  further 
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preamble,  signified  to  the  ''  pattern  Chamberyn," 
as  he  was  sometimes  irreverently  styled  by  the  wild 

youth  of  L ,  to  accompany  her  to  the  seat  the 

had  chosen  on  the  other  side  of  the  board. 

The  master  of  the  house  looked  down  the  taUe, 
and  then  at  the  group  near  the  entrance,  and 
seemed  as  though  he  were  counting  his  guests. 

*^  All  are  here  now,  I  believe/'  was  his  remaii[, 
and  addressing  a  tall  stately  personage,  whom  tb 
remainder  of  the  household  appeared  to  ob^. 

^^Let  the  outer  and  inner  doors  be  dosed, 
Gunther,"  said  he. 

In  the  midst  of  the  slight  bustle  attendant  upon 
the  definitive  shutting  of  the  doors,  and  the  casting 
off  of  swords  and  cloaks,  a  guest,  whom,  periiaps, 
few  others  save  our  reader  had  yet  noticed,  stepped 
forwards,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  the  back  of  the 
chair  placed  beside  Lilian,  deliberately  usurped 
Monsieur  de  Babenheim's  place. 

Count  Lindenfeld's  brow  darkened  slightly. 

"  You  came  late,  Falkenburg,*'  observed  he,  in  s 
tone  that  wanted  but  the  shadow  of  an  inflection 
to  be  the  very  reverse  of  cordial. 

"Better  late  than  never,"  replied  Waldemar, 
with  a  manner  entirely  his  own,  the  strangest 
possible  mixture  of  arrogance  and  raillery;   "I 
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late  a  snail's  pace,  so  I  waited  to  the  end  of  th 
ecx)nd  act  of  Anna  Boleyn^  and  started  a  quarter 
if  an  hour  ago." 

"With  Cinderella,  of  course,"  resumed  Lin- 
lenfeld. 

This  was  an  allusion  to  an  English  horse  won  a 
ew  days  before  from  himself  by  Falkenburg,  who, 
luring  the  winter,  had  taken  from  time  to  time 
o  gaming,  and  seemed  only  deterred  from  playing 
nore  fi'equently  by  his  perpetual  luck. 

Waldemar  had  only  time  to  reply  affirmatively 
o  the  Count's  words,  when  some  one  approached 
dm  from  behind,  and  a  step  remained  stationary 
it  his  elbow.  Monsieur  de  Babenheim,  as  soon  as  he 
lad  escorted  Madame  de  Hddenstein  to  another 
ieat,  had  returned  to  his  former  quarters. 

There  was  a  momentary  hush  throughout  the 
laD,  and  every  one  looked  as  though  he  expected 
omething  to  occur. 

Lilian  examined  the  flowers  upon  the  china 
>late  before  her,  but  the  undisguisable  quickness 
if  her  breathing  betrayed  her  agitation  to  those  in 
ler  immediate  vicinity.  For  the  space  of  a  second, 
'ou  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 

Suddenly  Falkenburg  turned  round,  and  with 
in  insolence  of  manner,  any  one  less  sedate  than 
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the  "  pattera  Chamberlain''  would  have  made  tks 
instantaneous  cause  for  a  quarrel : 

"  How  doy  cousin  ?"  asked  he,  maxh  m  the 
tone  wherewith  a  prince  may  condeseeod  to  sddrei 
a  peasant. 

"A  thousand  pardons/'  rgoined  Babenheim, 
who  was  the  most  polite  man  alive ;  "  but  I  wnb 
to  remark  that  you  have  taken  my  chair." 

*'  Bah !"  exclaimed  Waldemar,  eyeing  the 
Chamberlain  from  top  to  toe. 

Lindenfeld  bit  his  lip. 

"  It  is  perfectly  true,"  he  observed,  "  that 
before  your  arrival,  Falkenburg,  that  was  Baben- 
heim's  seat." 

"  I  told  you  so,  Karl,"  whispered,  in  an  undor 
tone,  Fritz  Heidenstein  to  one  of  Us  comrades 
standing  close  to  him.  "Lindenfeld  badcs  that 
lumbering  lout  of  a  train-bearer,  and  ^  we  don't 
take  care,  he'D  carry  off  the  prize." 

"  No,  he  won't,"  murmured  the  other.  "  She 
is  in  love  with  Waldemar." 

"  But  he's  not  in  love  with  her,  Karl." 

"  No  matter ;  what  love  won't  do,  hate  will,  and 
he  does  so  execrate  Babenheim." 

During  this  short  colloquy,  Falkenburg  had  not 
moved  one  inch,   but  still  sat  on,   scanning  his 
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r  oousin,  and  leading  him  to  rdterate  gravely 
laims  to  the  seat  he  himself  occupied. 
And  so  now,  positively  and  seriously,"  he 
Jdued,  in  the  same  bantering  tone  he  had 
ted  all  along,  "you  have  a  regard  for  this 
;]cal  seat,  with  which  no  other  combination  of 
mkj  horse-hair,  and  carved  wood,  in  this  whole 
1  has  been  able  to  inspire  you?  Well,  the 
*  is  a  good  chair  enough,"  he  added,  pre- 
kng,  with  ludicrous  earnestness,  to  examine  it 
^tivdy ;  ''  but  really,  I  see  nothing  in  it  to 
fy  your  exclusive  admiration ;  and,  to  tell  you 
Lruth,  my  good  fellow,  there  are  here  certain 
Js  and  hard  excrescences — cherubs'  heads  and 
fs,  I  verily  believe" — (and  he  passed  his  hand 
Dd  him  so  as  so  touch  the  carved  rosewood) 
lich  come  in  the  most  unpleasant  contact 
g^iable  with  the  vertebrae  of  the  spine.  Xx)ok 
hose  nice  large,  well-padded  fauteuils  at  the 
om  of  the  table ;  you  had  much  better  try  one 
;bem,"  and,  as  though  he  meant  to  get  rid  of 
subject  altogether,  Waldemar  coolly  turned 
id  and  prepared  to  engage  in  conversation  with 
neighbour. 

lie  silence  was  imbroken  save  by  the  successive 
ing  of  the  hot  dishes  upon  the  table.  Baben- 
0,   slow  as  he  was  reputed  to  be  at   taking 
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offence,  could  not  but  fed  that  he  was  in  i 
position  whence  he  must  extricate  himself  imine* 
diately,  and  accordingly  placing  his  hand  upon  tbe 
rail  of  the  disputed  seat : 

"  Monsieur  de  Falkenburg/'  said  be,  ia  a  tone 
he  intended  to  be  full  of  dignity,  "I  had  Ae 
honour  to  inform  you  that  this  chair  is  mine, 
and—" 

"  That  the  demand  being  a  perfectly  just  one, 
of  which   I   take   to  witness   all  who  are  hoe 
assembled,"    interposed    Max    Eberstein,    lismg, 
"  nothing  should  be  pleasanter,  as  nothing  can  be 
easier,    than   to   accede  to  it,"    and,   with  mode 
ceremoniousness,  he  gave  his  hand  to  Lilian,  and 
having  duly  installed  her  in  the  seat  he  had  himsdf 
just  quitted :  "  Now,  scapegrace !"    he  continued, 
putting  his  hand  on  Waldemar's   shoulder,  and 
looking   at   him    with   a   comical    expression  of 
severity,  "  give  up  your  ill-gotten  goods,  and  learn 
to  be  less  of  a  usurper,  mauvaise  tete  /" 

With  these  words,  he  pushed  Falkenburg,  befow 
the  latter  could  resist,  or  was  aware  of  what  was 
passing,  into  the  chair  next  to  Lilian,  leaving  the 
one  for  which  M.  de  Babenheim  had  clamoured  ai 
his  entire  disposal.  The  whole  was  the  work  of  a 
second,  and  Waldemar  had  had  no  time  to  show 
any   signs   of    anger   before     the     devemess  d 
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lerstein's  invention  inwardly  excited  his  merri- 
iot.  He  entered  into  the  fim  of  the  thing,  and 
ide  a  solemn  bow  to  the  Chamberlain,  as  the 
ter,  in  the  excess  of  his  embarrassment  and 
pleasure,  stood  hesitating  whether  or  not  he 
Hild  accept.  Count  Lindenfeld,  however,  who, 
(withstanding  his  annoyance,  felt  that  the  best 
(St  be  made  of  the  business,  brought  about  a 
d  of  appearance  of  harmony  by  proposing  to 
;in  supper  by  drinking  the  health  of  the  reigning 
ke  all  round. 

Svery   guest   felt   so  persuaded  that  a   storm 

been  warded  off,  that  the  whole  party  talked 

laughed,  and  fired  off  the  arsenal  of  their  wit^ 

lannon  are  sometimes  discharged  to  clear  away 

clouds. 

'*alkenburg  was  apparently  so  engrossed  by 
ui,  that  he  actually  put  his  elbow  on  the 
e  and  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand,  made 
impart  of  his  shoulder  between  himself  and 
cousin,  which  apparent  attention  did  not 
rent  Lilian  from  every  now  and  then  remark- 
that  he  was  so  absent,  he  did  not  understand 
word  of  what  she  said. 

EUite  will  do  where  love  fails,"  whispered  the 
an  officer,  we  have  named  Karl. 
Iberstein,  who  had  placed  himself  immediately 
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opposite  M.  de  Babenheim,  kept  the  attenuon  of 
the  latter  upon  the  stretch  during  the  ivfaok 
time  of  the  supper,  by  arguing  with  him  as  to 
whether  the  princes  of  the  hoose  of  Hanonr 
had  really  suffered  an  attaint  to  thdur  purity  of 
blood,  by  the  marriage  of  the  Lunebuig  line 
with  El^nore  d'Olbreuse,  whom  Max  hesitated 
to  recognise  as  a  descendant  of  Henri  IV.  of 
France,  which  hesitation  so  disturbed  the  eqoi- 
nimity  of  the  Chamberlain,  that  he  forgot  boCh 
Miss  Cameron  and  his  cousin. 

The  supper  passed  off,  as  almost  all  such 
entertainments  do,  gaily  enough  in  the  end, 
whatever  may  have  threatened  to  go  wrong  in 
the  commencement.  A  good  deal  of  wine  m 
drunk,  and  when  came  the  moment  for  returning 
home,  it  was  evident  that  the  drive  would  not  be 
an  unanimated  one.  Strange  to  say,  M.  de 
Babenheim  was,  out  of  all  the  guests  of  Count 
Lindenfeld,  the  one  on  ^  whom  the  juice  of  4e 
Rhenish  grape  had  taken  the  strongest  effect  In 
the  heat  of  his  discussion  with  Max,  he  did  not 
perceive  how  very  often  the  latter  pushed 
across  the  table  to  him  the  strongest  wines  be 
could  obtain,  and  when  he  rose,  the  "patten 
Chamberlain,"  unaccustomed  to  such  feats,  was 
completely  out  of  his  element.      He  insisted  on 
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'^Hg  home  by  himself,  and  dismissed  his 
^Viman  with  loud  reproaches  for  not  having 
1^  four  horses  to  his  sledge,  affirming  that  in 
^land  (where  he  had  once  passed  a  fortnight) 
obody  ever  put  one  horse  to  anything  but  a 
^,"  as  he  pronounced  the  word,  whereat 
iy  laughed  so  exceedingly,  that  he  was  highly 
kttered,  and  thanked  her  for  her  kindness. 
In  driving  homewards,  the  ground  was  got 
er  at  a  very  different  pace  from  that  adopted 

the  earlier  part  of  the  evening.  The  torch- 
arers  were  put  out  of  breath  at  the  end  of  a 
ry  short  time,  and  before  twenty  minutes  had 
ipsed,  sledge  after  sledge  had  deserted  the 
lin  avenue  of  the  princely  preserves,  to  follow 
the  glimmering  moonlight  the  serpentine 
Sanders  of  the  more  secluded  alleys. 
Heidenstein,  who  had  come  in  his  own  sledge 
th  the  Uhlan  officer,  left  the  latter  to  return 
me,  and  took  his  place  by  the  side  of 
Jkenburg.  Eberstein  appeared  anxious  to 
ep  out  of  every  one's  way,  and  as  soon  as  he 
d  seated  himself  in  his  traineau^  which,  during 
pper  time,  he  had  caused  to  be  housed  as  far 

possible  from  the  rest,  he  darted  off  without 
titing  for  the  general  start,   and  those  around 


snouting  ana  wnooping,  smgin 
through  the  verdant  wastes,  1 
hallooing,  whip-crackiog  and  U 
and  planing,  as  though  all  I 
wild  Jager  himself  were  let  loose 

Here  and  there,  there  flitted  a 
light,  which,  seen  in  the  distant 
dark  shadow  of  the  trees,  looked 
wisp ;  and  trom  time  to  time  mij 
cry  of  the  torch-beareis,  who  hi 
left  behind  by  their  masters,  bi 
own  way,  in  trying  to  kee] 
sledges, 

"  What,  in  the  d — I's  name 
howl  ?"  said  Waldemar  to  Heii 
went  trotting  down  a  small  alley 
one  of  the  larger  arteries  of  the 
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£  r  and  as  they  emerged  into  the  wider  path, 
r  caught  a  full  view  of  a  traineau  coming 
ards  them  at  a  pace  considerably  moderated 
^e  slrange  zig-zags  its  driver  thought  fit  to 
ce  it  describe. 

"  "Edite,  bibite,  collegiales !" 

rled  a  loud  and  tuneless  voice,  repeating  the 
then  of  a  song  much  loved  by  the  obstreperous 
th  of  Heidelberg  and  Bonn. 

''  Post  multa  secula  pocula  nulla !" 

led  Heidenstein,  joining  in  chorus  at  the  top  of 

voice. 

*Allons  Babenheim!"  thimdered  Falkenburg, 

the  sledge  came  up  with  his  own,  "  since  we 

so  disorderly,  why,  d — n  it,  man !  hold  your 
'ling,  and  try  a  race,"  and  so  saying,  he  laid  a 

\ipon  the  hind-quarters  of  the  Chamberlain's 
iy  that  sent  the  whole  equipage  spinning  for- 
:!  like  a  top. 

Mr.  Professor  won't  trouble  us  to-day,"  sang 
Heidenstein,    continuing  the    academic   lay ; 

his  voice  was  drowned  by  the  whirring  frame- 
*k,  clinking  bells,  and  rattling  harness  of  the 
*  rival  chariots  in  their  course. 


notwithstanding  the  incontestal 
Waldemar's  Cinderella,  the  la 
done  more  than  gain  half  a  head 
minutes. 

Both  drivers  were  excited,  bul 
was  hy  far  the  most  so  of  tl 
troubled  state  of  his  br^  maoil 
strangest  possible  mixture  ol 
which  "  push  on,  ye  hedgehog, 
own  pricks  into  you,"  altema 
deamus  igittir,  jitveaes  dum  sum 
and  hurrahs,  lit  to  rouse  the  sn 
succeeded  by  idle  roarings  a 
bambuli!"* 

The  race  had  led  the  two  ad 
the  confines  of  the  wood,  and 
beginning  to  obfaun  a  visible  a 
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••  Stop,  Stop  !"  exclaimed  Heidenstein.  "  Stop, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  or — " 

The  recommendation  was  useless.  Before  the 
warning  could  well  be  heard,  that  which  it  was 
intended  to  prevent  had  taken  place.  At  the  angle 
of  an  alley,  opening  immediately  into  the  road 
followed  by  the  racers,  Waldemar's  sledge  came 
in  contact  with  another  that  was  at  that  very 
moment  preparing  to  turn  the  comer,  and  the 
shock  was  so  violent  that  the  carriages  following 
the  foremost  one  down  the  smaller  avenue,  were 
thrown  into  disorder  by  the  sudden  recoil  of  their 
leader.  Horses  plunging,  men  swearing,  women 
shrieking,  the  whole  became  instantaneously  a 
scene  of  confusion. 

"  D — n  Babenheim !"  vociferated  Falkenburg ; 
"  it's  all  his  fault." 

"  What  are  we  stopping  here  for  ?"  demanded 
the  incriminated  Chamberlain,  with  stupid  earnest- 
ness ;  "  we  are  not  at  home." 

"  It's  a  pity  you  are  not  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Red  Sea,"  ejaculated  Heidenstein,  angrily. 

"  Ah  !  Fritz  !  Fritz !"  screamed  a  female  voice 
at  a  little  distance. 

"My  Grod!  Lina,  where  are  you?"  was  the 
immediate  rejoinder,  as  Heidenstein,  with  frenzied 
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haste,   sprang  out  of  Waldemar^s  tranean,  and 
darted  into  the  thickest  of  the  meUe. 

But  it  was  no  such  easy  matter  to  get  neir 
Miss  Cameron's  sledge,  and  the  imtamed  Idddngi 
and  dashings  of  the  wild  animal  that  drew  il, 
were  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  geoenl 
riot. 

"  Cut  the  traces,"  cried  one,  '^  lay  h(dd  of  the 
collar,"  insisted  another,  "get  the  women  out," 
exclaimed  a  third,  "  take  a  laotem,"  suggested  a 
fourth. 

And  the  latter  piece  of  advice  was  followed  by 
Heidenstein  himself,  who  snatched  a  lantern  from 
his  own  traineau,  in  which  he  recognized  his 
friend,  Karl,  the  Uhlan  officer.  But  just  as  he 
got  near  enough  to  the  sledge,  where  his  wife  was 
seated,  to  throw  the  light  upon  her  face,  and  upon 
that  of  Lilian  Cameron,  a  cry,  wild  as  might  be 
supposed  to  be  that  of  a  wood  demon,  rai^ 
through  the  night  air,  and  rose  piercingly  distinct 
above  all  the  other  noises. 

"  Oh  !  the  beauty  !  the  beauty  !"  were  the  only 
words  that  could  clearly  be  made  out. 

Those  who  happened  to  be  close  to  Eberstein's 
equipage,  said  something  jumped  suddenly  from 
it,  of  form,  size,  and  colour,  undefined,  but  what- 
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ver  it  might  be,  it  forced  its  way  through  every 
obstacle.  Crawling  here,  clambering  there,  pinching 
he  legs  of  some,  scratching  the  arms  of  others, 
>r  pulling  their  hair  from  behind,  an  object  in- 
lescribable,  and  gone  ere  it  could  be  clearly  seen, 
mssed  through  the  assemblage  of  men,  beasts,  and 
chicles,  much  as  a  porcupine  might  have  done, 
md  five  minutes  afterwards  it  became  possible  to 
ipproach  Lilian's  traineau. 

"  Catch  her  !  keep  her !  hold  her  tight !"  cried 
he  same  piercing  voice  that  had  already  spoken, 
ind  suddenly  the  strange  form  had  boimded  for- 
wards, and  before  any  one  could  say  how  it  got 
here,  was  visible  hanging  to  the  neck  and  ears 
if  Lilian's  rearing  sledge  horse,  much  after  the 
ashion  in  which  a  hound  grapples  with  a  hunted 
tag  or  a  tiger  with  an  elephant.  The  Tartar 
teed  rose  bolt  upright,  and  tried  with  a  violent 
flfbrt  to  shake  off  his  new  encumbrance,  who, 
lowever,  held  on  to  him  like  a  wild  cat  with  tooth 
.nd  daw. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  second. 

"  Catch  the  beauty !  hold  her  fast !"  repeated 
he  same  shrill  tones,  and  a  dozen  arms  at  once 
lad  but  just  time  to  tear  Lilian  and  Madame  de 
ieidenstein  out  of  their  traineau,  before  down 
ame  the  staggering  horse  backwards,  snapping 

K  2 
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the  trammels  of  his  harness  in  twain,  and  cru^ 
ing  the  footboard  of  the  sledge  in  his  fiJL 

When  the  now  vanquished  animal  had  been  pit 
once  more  upon  its  l^s,  and  was  led  aside  tren- 
bling  in  every  Umb,  Eberstein  and  Falkenbm]; 
were  busied  about  a  small  slight  form  which  In 
apparently  crushed  at  the  bottom  of  LUiao'fl 
traineau,  and  whose  identity  our  rea(^  hive 
already  guessed. 

"  He  is  not  hurt,"  said  at  length,  and  after  u 
examination  of  a  few  minutes,  Eberstein,  whose 
features  were  as  white  as  though  they  had  bea 
cut  in  stone. 

"  How  you  could  possibly  dream  of  bringing  the 
boy  with  you,  Max !"  muttered  angrily  Waldemar, 
helping  to  raise  the  fallen  child. 

"  I  thought  he  had  a  right  to  see  the  fm" 
objected  Eberstein. 

"  Pretty  fun  !"  retorted  Falkenburg. 

"  Don't  let  her  go  !"  miumured  young  LvTilp!** 
opening  his  eyes. 

But  no  sooner  had  his  two  assistants  placw 
him  in  an  upright  posture  than  the  boy  fell  to  tb? 
earth  like  an  inert  mass,  and  allowed  a  sHgh* 
groan  to  escape  his  lips. 

"The  right  leg  is  broken,"  said  Eberstfio 
gravely,  aud  after  \isiting  the   injured  limb,  b^' 
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*ti  Lyulph  in  his  arms  and  bore  him  to- 
r-ds  the  light,  gently  as    a  nuise  carries    a 

t>j.  _ 

"(Jntil  now,  all  the  rest  of  the  party  had  been 
stapled  about  Lilian  and  Madame  de  Heidenstein, 
^  latter  of  whom  had  fidnted ;  but  when  the 
a^c^h  more  serious  accident  that  bad  happened 
c^cune  known,  the  attention  of  all  was  directed 
»v-ards  Lyulph. 

**  What  a  sweet  darling  child !"  exclaimed  Lily, 
lading  over  the  young  sufferer,  whom  she  had 
hoovered  to  be  Waldemar's  brother. 

**Ha!"  cried  he,  clutching  hold  of  her  small 
^^t  with  all  his  yet  remaining  strength,  "  I've 
i^u^t  her,  the  troutling,  and  she  shan't  get 
loose !" 

It  was  arranged  that  the  shortest  road  should 
be  taken  towards  the  town,  whence  they  were  not 
very  far  distant,  and  that,  as  Heidenstein's  resi- 
dence was  situated  almost  at  the  gate  by  which 
iiey  must  enter,  Lyulph  should  be  deposited  there 
tt  once,  where  he  could  be  much  better  cared  for, 
fy  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  her  maids  than  at 
us  brother's  lodging,  or  even  at  Eberstein's,  they 
lemg  both  unmarried  men. 

But  no  reasoning  that  could  be  invented  would 
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induce  the  boy  to  relinquish  his  hold  upon  LSJan's 
hand. 

"  The  cunning  fishie !"  said  he,  "  she'd  sfip 
down  the  stream  at  once,  and  then,  wheugfar 
(and  he  attempted  to  whistle)  ^  not  all  the  whist- 
ling in  the  world  would  be  of  any  use." 

It  was  therefore  agreed  that  Madame  de 
Heidenstein  and  Lilian  should  be  placed  in  Ebcr- 
stein's  traineau,  which  happened  to  be  the  higol 
of  any,  and  that  the  boy,  disposed  as  comfortaUf 
as  was  possible  upon  the  two  ladies'  laps,  the  three 
should  be  driven  gently  home  by  Fritz  him- 
self. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  they  stayed  thdr 
course  at  Heidenstein's  door,  and  young  Ljiilph, 
preserving  a  fast  hold  on  Lilian's  arm,  chuckled  as 
he  heard  the  town  gate  close  upon  them  by  the 
guardian  (for  it  was  past  midnight). 

"  Woodcock  in  the  springe  !"  said  he  with  elf- 
like  delight,  "  forelle  on  the  grass  !  can't  fly  away, 
and  can't  jump  back;  caught!  oh!  the  beauty! 
the  beauty  !"  and  then  his  two  bright  blue  eyes, 
undimmed  as  yet  by  pain,  and  perhaps,  even  if  any- 
thing, rendered  already  more  brilliant  by  commeav 
ing  fever,  stared  at  her  with  an  admiration  she 
had  never  yet  witnessed. 
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Authorized  by  Lilian,  Waldemar  pledged  his 
word  of  honour  to  his  boy-brother  that  "  Uie 
beauty,"  as  Lyulph  called  her,  would  come  to  see 
him  on  the  morrow,  and  upon  this  promise  he 
allowed  her  to  depart. 

Just  as  Waldemar  had  taken  leave  of  Miss 
Cameron,  who  was  to  be  driven  home  by  Madame 
de  Heidenstein's  coachman,  the  dang  of  the  town 
gate  closing  upon  some  other  excursionist,  was 
heard  again  behind  him,  and  a  sledge  came  gliding 
down  the  street,  making  most  wonderful  zig-zags. 

"  Post  jucondam  juventutem," 

drawled  out  a  voice. 

Falkenburg  turned  round  upon  the  trottoir. 


»» 


"  Post  molestam  senectutem, 


continued  the  inharmonious  tones,  and  then,  attack- 
ing a  high  note  with  most  unlucky  audacity : 

•'  Nos  habebit  humus !" 

bawled  the  voice  at  its  topmost  pitch. 

"  I  wish  it  had  you  already !"   shouted  Wal- 
demar, but  apparently  the  singer  did  not  hear,  for 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

^BBRSTEIN,  who  Submitted  to  being  looked  upon 

the    indirect   author    of   Lyulph's    accident, 

'nished  not  a  little  all  those  who  surrounded 

young  sufferer,  by  his  sudden  disappearance. 

before  the  winter's  sun  had  well  arisen,  and 

KX  was   transformed  into    broad  daylight,  the 

«  of  his   absence  was  sufficiently  explained, 

he  returned,  ushering  in  no  less  a  personage 

i  Babeli,  whom  he  had  set  off  to  fetch  from 

Falkenburg.     And  probably  he  judged  well, 

young  Lyulph,  who,  although  he  behaved  with 

c  firmness,  and  scarcely  changed  coloiu:  whilst 

surgeons  set  his  leg,  seemed  but  half  at  his 

in  the  midst  of  his  civilized  entourage^  showed 

lifest  signs  of  satisfaction  at  the  advent  of  his 

ulous  and  querulous  old  nurse.     You  would 

i  said  that  "  bubble,  bubble,  toil  and  trouble  " 

the  boy's  natural  element,  and  that,  out  of  it. 
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he  was  only  half  himself.  As  to  Babeli,  the 
gabblings  and  howlings,  scoldings  and  preachiDgs, 
which  she  set  up  over  the  sick  couch  of  her 
foster  child  were  utterly  indescribable.  A  Higl^ 
land  coronach  or  an  Irish  wake,  were  nothing  to 
the  loud  and  strange  expressions  of  her  spitfire 
sympathy.  Yet  Lyulph  appeared  to  derive  marc 
comfort  from  the  currj^comb  coaxings  of  this  weird 
wife,  than  from  all  the  softer  and  more  feminine 
attentions  paid  him  by  Madame  de  Heidenstan 
and  her  household,  and  the  perpetual  contradic- 
toriness  in  which  he  indulged  from  the  hour  of 
Babeli's  arrival,  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  restore  to 
him  his  physical  and  moral  equilibrium  till  then 
disagreeably  disturbed.  Waldemar  d — d  "  Master 
Miu-tin's  shrew"  ten  times  in  ten  minutes  and 
wondered  at  the  irritation  he  occasioned  his  brother 
thereby,  whilst  Eberstein  quietly  took  his  leave, 
perfectly  sure  that  Lyulph  felt  himself  now  quite 
''  at  home,"  and  was  in  a  way  to  do  weD  and 
pleasantly. 

Half  the  dav  had  worn  over,  when  Madame  dc 
Heidenstein,  sofUy  opening  the  door,  made  her 
entrance  into  the  sick  room,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Cameron.  The  boy  had  fallen  asleep,  and  Babdi 
made  rough  signs  to  establish  the  fact,  but  when 
Lilian,    advancing  towards   the   bed,   raised  the 
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mrtain,  and  bent  down  over  the  pillow  whereon 
"eposed  the  youthful  patient's  flushed  cheek,  the 
prim  tenderness  of  the  old  nurse  became  alarmed, 
md  with  the  suspicious  watchfulness  of  a  tame 
Iragon,  she  suddenly  stretched  out  her  bony  arm 
>ver  Lyulph's  head,  as  though  to  guard  him  from 
lU  approach.  At  this  unexpected  defence,  Lilian 
ooked  up  surprized,  and  Babeli,  who  had  until 
hen  not  seen,  or  at  least  not  remarked,  the  face 
if  the  intruder  she  was  warding  off,  seemed  dazzled 
ly  the  exquisite  loveliness  that  stood  all  at  once 
ihining  before  her.  With  an  involuntary  impulse 
withdrawing  her  extended  arm,  she  shaded  her  eyes 
rith  her  hand,  as  though  she  were  looking  at  the 
ion,  and  slowly  leaving  her  seat,  she  crept  to 
iifadame  de  Heidenstein's  side. 

"  Who  is  she  ?"  whispered  the  crone,  pointing 
o  Lilian,  who  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  im- 
iression  she  produced. 

The  answer  she  obtained  was  not  audible,  but 
t  appeared  to  satisfy  Babeli,  whose  countenance 
inderwent  a  series  of  the  most  extraordinary 
faanges. 

"  Take  my  place,  jewel,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  she 
Dtended  should  be  gentle,  pointing  at  the  same 
Hde  to  the  chair  she  had  left  vacant  by  the  side  of 
^yulph's  bed.     "  Gold  herzchen,  take  my  place — 
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TT^al  zivip  him  fine  dreams  !      Golden,  like  her 
cuk  r  marmured  Babdi  to  hersdf ;  and  as  she 
marked  with  hnx-Gke  sharpiess  the  way  in  whidk 
fJ7?nn  liid  her  snowr  hand  upon  the  diild's  brow, 
in  *xrier  to  judge  of  the  heat  of  the  skin : 

-  Si^'«  moi  here  for  him  V*  muttered  the  old 
bie.  with  a  qnirkness  and  in  a  patois  which  pre- 
vented  Lifian  from  comprehending,  and  squatting 
down  upon  a  wooden  stool  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
she  put  her  two  bony  elbows  on  her  two  bony 
knees,  and  introduced  the  angle  of  her  skinny  chin 
into  the  hollow  of  her  two  skinny  hands,  and  sat 
mouthing  and  *^  munching"  like  a  large  ape,  or  she 
of  Shakspearian  memory  who  "  had  chesnuts  in 
her  lap,''  whilst  her  two  strange  grey  eyes  koked 
unblinkingly  at  Lilian,  as  though  they  would  eat 
into  her  like  rust 

Wliether  the  soft  hand  upon  his  forehead  mag- 
netized him  or  not,  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  but 
certainly  the  bov's  slumbers  waxed  calmer  with 
every  passing  moment,  and  the  breath  went  and 
came  over  his  half-parted  lips  with  infiEuitine  rego- 
laritv.  Madame  de  Heidenstein  and  Lilian  talked 
low,  and  Babeli  glowering  persistently  at  the  latter, 
every  now  and  then  muttered  something  to  hersdf 
wherein  she  seemed  alternately  to  find  eithar  cause 
for  uneasiness  or  tranquillity. 
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^^How  very  beautiful  he  is  !"  murmured 
y^  looking  fondly,  nay,  almost  grateftiUy 
the  sleeping  child,  as  though  some  irre- 
^ble  instinct  drew  her  towards  him  and 
c3e  her  recognize  that  which  would  serve  her 
•t;.  "Look,  as  he  sleeps,  how  exquisitely 
r^  are  the  outlines  of  the  features,  and  what 
almost  royal  brow  !''  and  as  she  uttered 
Qse  last  words,  she  gently  put  aside  a  long  fair 
ck  of  hair  that  had  strayed  down  low  over  the 
ft  temple. 

Babeli's  eyebrows  nearly  met  together,  and  the 
pid  glance  she  allowed  to  flash  over  Lilian  was 
ything  but  kind.  At  the  same  moment,  she 
lulged  in  a  monstrous  pinch  of  snuff,  the  result 
which  was  a  sneeze  that  went  nigh  to  make  the 
adow-panes  respond. 
Lyulph  opened  his  eyes. 

"  How  could  you  do  so  ?"  exclaimed  Lilian, 
grily.  "  See,  there  now,  you  have  woke  him 
len  he  was  sleeping  so  nicely !" 
•*  The  cuckoo !"  replied  the  old  woman,  in  her 
Gurpest  tone,  brooking  ill  Miss  Cameron's  inter- 
^ence,  and  still  worse  the  involuntary  expression 
delight  which  illumined  Lyulph's  countenance 
sight  of  his  fair  visitant.  "  The  cuckoo  !  I 
iyn*t  wake  him,  mayn't  I?      I  mayn't  sneeze? 


some  other  feeling,  and  relapsii 
incomprehensible  muttering,  "  I 
I  should  scold — it  isn't  for  him  s 
for  him  !"  and  thereupon  she  gr 
another  pinch  and  another  SDeezE 
into  her  former  attitude. 

Day  after  day  went  by,  and  ali 
renewed  some  scene  of  the  kind  ' 
Baheli's  nervous  system  seeme* 
very  highest  pitch  ;  evay  fibre  v 
perception  sharpened  to  the  dut 
watch,  and  the  conviction  that 
to  young  Lyulph  was  not  pai 
sake,  seemed  alone  to  console  h< 
pleasure  taken  by  her  wayward 
Cameron's  presence.  But  altho 
the  formula  of  this  conviction  at 
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ever  been;  first,  in  the  mysterious  charm 
I  Lilian's  unparalleled  beauty  had  thrown 
id  him,  and  next,  in  the  eternal  torments  at 
1  he  looked  on,  and  which  he  saw  endured  by 
li. 

He  evening,  about  a  fortnight  afler  Lyulph's 
^t,  and  when  all  symptoms  of  fever  or 
)us  excitement  having  ceased,  repose  was 
nly  thing  prescribed  for  the  patient,  a  small 
ber  of  her  friends  met  in  Madame  de 
enstein's  saloon,  and  what  society  at  large  in 
lany  delights  in,  under  the  name  of  a  th^ 
mt  was  held  (as  most  things  of  the  kind 

that  winter  in  L ),  in  honour  of  Lilian 

3ron.  Hour  after  hour  went  by,  waltz  after 
whirled  past,  but  Falkenburg  did  not  appear, 
Lilian,  towards  the  end  of  the  evening,  was 
capricious  than  usual,  not  to  say  fretful,  and 
itted  with  impatient  inattention  to  the  hymns 
lurrounding  adorers  poured  out  at  her  feet. 
1  the  last  guest  had  vanished.  Miss  Cameron, 
id  of  betaking  herself  to  her  wrappings,  bid 
to  Madame  de  Heidenstein,  and  saying: 
lUSt  just  go  and  see  how  it  sleeps !"  bounded 
y  up  a  pair  of  stairs  leading  to  a  remote  part 
e  dwelling.  At  the  end  of  a  narrow  passage 
topped,  and  put  her  hand  gently  on  the  lock 


cowering  within  the  immediate  a 
stove,  and  looking  as  though,  in 
notlung  were  possessed  of  life  sa 
steel-sharp  grey  eyes.  Lilian,  is 
and  gauzy  fluttering  flounces,  pei 
dark  chamber  like  a  ray  of  lighl 
as  she  noiselessly  glided  towards 
bed,  some  immaterial  habitimt 
sphere.  As  she  bent  down  ova 
long  tress  of  her  shining  hair  sw< 
turned  cheek,  and  he  awoke.  Hi 
one  of  wonder,  and,  as  his  wide,  i 
her's,  their  expression  was  titde 
of  vague  astonishment.  Her  ' 
charm. 

"  Sleep,  Lyulph,"  whispered  i 
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'ell,  you  may  dream  again  if  you  like,"  re- 
als visitor,  with  a  smile,  "but  you    must 

I  only  came  up  to  see  how  you  were  before 
home,  so  now,  good  night." 
ou  can't  go  yet,"  was  the  boy's  answer, 
mse  I  won't  go  to  sleep  till  I  have  told  you 
tream."  And,  with  these  words,  he  laid  a 
r  hold  on  Lilian's  ringlets,  and  compelled  her 
ce  a  seat  beside  him  on  his  bed. 

was    dreaming,"    continued   he,  "  of    our 

— of  the  Falkenburg.     You  don't  know  any- 

about  it,  do  you  ?  you  never  were  there  ?" 

ced,  suddenly  interrupting  himself;  and,  upon 

negative  shake  of  the  head,    "  It's  a  fine 

JStle,"  added  he ;  "  and  when  I'm  well,  111 

it  you ;  but,"    (here  his  voice  sunk  to  the 

;  possible  tone,)  "  we   must  lock  her  up,  the 

rkey-hen,  for   she  enchants  it,   makes    the 

tumble  down  about  your  ears,  and  the  doors 

yoiu*  fingers;  and  when  she's  very  bad,*' 

his  countenance  grew  mysterious  in  the  ex- 

)    "  she   can  ban   the  game,    so    that    you 

I't  knock  over  a  snipe,  if  his  bill  was  in  your 

luzzle !     But  never  mind  that ;  I  can  tame 

3!" 

:h  this  last  sentence,  Lj*ulph,  as  though  to 
sure    no    malefice   were   at    that   id(»ntical 
.  III.  I' 


the  two  stared  defiance  at  each 
defeated  as  it  would  seem  by  ; 
grimace  on  the  part  of  her  em 
drew  into  a  still  closer  contact  wi 
tortoise  skulks  into  the  cover  o 
her  vanquisher,  apparently  quite 
performance,  relapsed  slowly,  and 
dignity,  into  his  previoiis  rectunb 

Lilian  could  not  help  laughin 
little  pantomime,  but,  hiding 
handkerchief,  in  order  to  previ 
from  being  heard,  she  was  at  t)i 
self  prevented  from  taking  nc 
rustling  noise  at  the  foot  of  Ly 
boy  pulled  her  hands  from  her 
strange  smile — 

"  What  makes  you   so  whitt 
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^d  Uke  to  see  you  do  that ;  I  never  saw  them  ; 
X  should  think  you  or  they,  it's  all  the  same 
S,  round  and  round,  and  the  grass  is  not 
Iclen,  only  darker;"  and,  with  his  finger,  he 
^  one  or  two  cirdes  on  the  coimterpane. 
^as  Falkenburg  there?"  he  demanded   all  at 

*  No  !"  murmured  Lilian,  indistinctly. 

*  Well,"  said  the  boy  abruptly,  and  returning  to 
first  starting  point,  as  it  were  by  recoil,  '*  that 

^  nothing  to  do  with  my  dream.  I  dreamt  I 
s  at  home,  and  that  a  fairy  brought  to  me  a 
dutiful  horse,  like  my  brother's  in  the  picture," 
'*  Yoiu*  brother's  ?"  interposed  Lilian. 
'*  Never  mind  !"  retorted  Lyulph,  impatiently ; 
e  died  hundreds  of  years  ago — my  picture- 
^ther !  Well,  she  brought  me  a  horse  and  a 
Uid,  and  a  scarlet  cloak  all  over  gold,  just  like  his, 
I  I  was  just  getting  on  the  horse  when  you 
ke  me." 

'*  And   are   you    angry    with   me  ?"    inquired 
ian. 

Without  giving  a  direct  reply,  he  pursued  his 
^n  of  thought. 

"  Don't  you  believe  there  are  other  fairies  besides 
ose  in  the  woods  ?"  asked  he,  wistfully. 

L  2 
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Lilian  smiled. 

"I  don't  think  I  believe  that  there  are  anv 
fiiiries  at  all,"  said  she. 

''  Oh,  but  there  are  though !"  objected  Lyulph, 
mysteriously,  and  then  in  a  lower  tone  still :  ""  Yod 
are  one !"  murmured  he,  looking  at  liliaD  as 
though  he  were  trying  to  exorcise  her,  and  u 
though,  at  the  same  time,  he  w&re  not  quite  sure 
that,  at  his  words,  some  strange  metamorphosis 
might  not  take  place  in  her  person. 

"  Well,  if  that  be  the  case,"  rejoined  iliss 
Cameron,  gaily,  "  suppose  I  behave  like  the  fain 
in  your  dream,  and  give  you  a  horse,  and  a  houDd. 
and — I  fancy  we  must  not  add  the  scarlet  cloak 
all  over  gold.  What  do  you  say,  L)idph?  do 
you  think  we  can  manage  that  ?'* 

"Why  not?"  asked  Lyulph,  with  the  utmost 
naivete, 

"  Oh,  /  have  no  objection  !"  affirmed  Lilian, 
laughing  at  the  strange  conceit ;  "  but  what  colour 
shall  the  horse  be  ?" 

"  Black !"  and  the  boy's  eyes  flashed  with 
deliglit,  and  a  rosy  hue  mantled  over  his  cheeks 
as  he  gazed  intently  upon  the  fair  creature  who 
promised  such  glorious  gifts, 

"  She's   singing   him   into   a   fever,   ^ith  htr 
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tiandish  lullabies!"  muttered  Babeli,  from  her 
roer.  ''  Can't  she  leave  Aim  alone  ?  since  it's 
it  him  she — " 

•*  Psht !"  came  hissing  from  Lyulph's  pillow, 
■rp  and  authoritative,  as  though  the  object  of 
B  sound  were  to  quiet  a  snarling  cur.  ''  Psht ! 
iwn  this  moment !" 

^  And  the  hound  ?"  continued  Lilian,  appearing 
Bt  to  notice  the  interruption. 

*'  Black,  also — all  black,  like  the  picture  in  the 

inr 

"Then,  Lyulph,  dear,"  said  Lilian,  tenderly 
wing  her  hand  at  the  same  time  over  the  child's 
idling  cheek,  ''you  must  make  haste  and  get 
ite  well,  or  all  the  dogs  and  horses  in  the 
*rtd  will  be  of  no  use ;  so  now,  promise  me 
U  will  go  to  sleep,  and  I  will  bid  you  good 
ght." 

Instead,  however,  of  allowing  Lilian  to  rise  as 
3«  was  preparing  to  do,  her  young  tyrant  seemed 
etermined  to  hold  her  faster  than  ever,  and, 
ircing  her  ear  to  the  level  of  his  mouth : 

"But,"  said  he,  with  dubitative  tone  and 
ixious  look,  ''  mustn't  I  ask  Waldemar's 
ive?" 

Lilian's  sunny  tresses  overshadowed  Lyulph's 
ad,  and  Lolian's  blushing  face  bent  down  low  till 
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it  touched  his»  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  kiss 
upon  her  duld-friend's  brow,  there  feD  from  ber 
lips  the  whispered  words : 

*'  You  must  always  ask  Waldemar's  leave." 

**  fValdemar  /"  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
ever  called  him  thus;  but  it  vras  spoken  so  low 
that  it  seemed  but  the  inaudible  murmur  of  her 
heart. 

A  moment  after,  Miss  Cameron  rose  to  depart, 
but  scarcely  had  she  turned  her  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  door,  than,  stifling  an  exclamatioD 
resembling  almost  one  of  fear,  she  remained  stiQ, 
and  sought  support  from  the  back  of  the  chair 
whereon  she  had  been  seated.  At  the  foot  of 
Lyulph's  btxl,  silent  and  motionless,  stood  Walde- 
mar,  wearing  upon  his  usuaDy  somewhat  pallid 
features  a  more  than  ordinary  expression  of  gravit}' 
and  care. 

**  Good  night,  Fairy  !"  said  Lyulph,  holding  out 
his  hand  to  Lilian,  who  gladly  caught  at  any 
means  of  disguising  her  embarrassment ;  and  when 
she  had  given  him  another  and  a  final  kiss :  "  He 
didn't  hear  one  word  of  all  we  said,"  whispered  he 
in  her  ear. 

With  downcast  eyes,  Lilian  glided  towards  the 
door,  and  was  in  the  act  of  passing  before  Mon- 
sieur de  Falkenburg,  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
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inclination  of  her  head,  when  the  sound  of  Lyulph's 
voice  again  arrested  her. 

"  Won't  you  say  good  night  to  Fairy  ?"  inquired 
the  boy  of  his  elder  brother. 

Monsieur  de  Falkenbiu*g  made  a  low  bow,  and 
their  simultaneously  extended  hands  met.  The  look 
wherewith  Waldemar  scanned  Lilian  was  a  singular 
one,  scrutinizing,  sad,  and  sceptical,  all  at  once. 
She  answered  it  only  by  a  rapid  glance,  and  almost 
instantaneously  her  drooping  eyelids  sent  the 
shadow  of  their  long  fringe  over  her  newly- 
reddening  cheek ;  but  she  did  not  withdraw  her 
hand  from  Falkenburg's,  neither  did  he  let  it 
escape  his  hold.  Both  stood  for  an  instant  in 
silence.  Perhaps  a  smile — the  reflection  of  his 
former  mocking  ones — perhaps  a  cast  of  his  old 
familiar  bitterness  was  about  to  steal  over  Walde- 
mar's  face,  when — 

"  Good  night !  God  bless  you,  Fairy ! — pleasant, 
nice  Fairy !"  came  murmured  from  Ljrulph's  sick 
couch,  as  the  boy,  closing  his  apparently  weary 
eyes,  nestled  his  head  into  the  softest  down  of  his 
pillow,  and  seemed  already  wrapped  in  sleep. 

The  tone  was  so  gentle  for  Lyulph,  the  parting 
look  he  gave  Lilian  ere  his  eyes  were  shut  so 
fond,  and  so  unlike  the  usual  expression  of  his 
wild  eyes,  that  Falkenhm-g's  attention  was  forcibly 
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arrested  for  the  moment,  and  that  Babeli  growled 
omiDously  in  her  dark  comer.  But  Waldemv^s 
passing  thoughts  evidently  wore  another  hue,  and 
the  sternly-ironical  expression  left  his  countenanoe 
as  he  gazed  on  his  slumbering  brother.  A  certain 
decree  of  gratitude  animated  him  in  qxte  d 
himself,  and  he  raised  the  small,  white  hand  be 
still  held  almost  involuntarily.  As  his  lips  were 
about  to  touch  it,  however,  Lilian's  eyes  again  met 
his,  and  something  undefinable  in  their  timid  glance 
made  him  hesitate.  Slightly,  but  very  slightly, 
he  pressed  her  hand ;  slowly  he  let  it  drop,  and 
drawing  back  a  little,  so  as  to  leave  her  more 
room  to  pass  : 

''  Good  night.  Miss  Cameron,"  said  he,  almost 
ceremoniously,  and  yet  with  something  that 
sounded  very  like  a  sigh. 

She  answered  nothing,  and  glided  from  the 
room,  without  replying  to  his  salutation  otherwise 
than  by  a  slight  bend  of  her  graceful  head. 


Some  four  or  five  hours  later,  Falkenburg  was 
seated  in  his  own  chamber,  where  the  fire  was 
extinguished,  and  the  only  light  came  firom  a 
lamp  that  was  well  nigh  burnt  out.  The  infinitely 
small  remnants  of  some  six  or  seven  cigars  were 
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scattered  about  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the 
table,  whereon  Waldemar  leant,  as  though  he 
ID  tended  never  more  to  change  his  attitude,  and 
before  him  lay  an  open  letter,  to  which  his  eyes 
seemed  rivetted  as  by  a  charm. 

How  long  he  had  sat  there,  in  that  same  pos- 
ture, neither  feeling  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere 
nor  noticing  the  waning  of  the  lamp,  is  of  small 
import — there  he  sat,  stiU,  and  looked  and  looked 
at  the  worn,  crumpled,  closely-written  letter,  as 
though  all  his  richest  ventures  had  been  wrecked 
on  that  one  little  spot. 

Why,  having  sat  so  long,  he  ever  moved  again 
at  all  seemed  also  equally  strange.  When  he  did 
rise,  at  length,  it  was  with  a  violent  effort,  and 
as  though  he  were  wresting  himself  from  the 
clutches  of  some  material  enemy,  who  held  him 
tight.  He  seized  the  letter,  doubled  it  up,  giving 
a  sort  of  convulsive  twitch  as  he  sharply  pinched 
each  several  much-worn  fold,  and  placed  it  in  a 
desk,  which  he  carefully  locked.  As  it  disap- 
peared from  his  sight,  he  seemed  to  miss  it,  and 
an  angry  frown  knit  his  brow. 

"  Nearly  half  a  year !"  muttered  he  to  himself, 
"  and  still  there ! — D — n !"  and  with  an  impatient 
stamp  of  his  foot  upon  the  floor,  he  walked  to  the 
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window,  let  in  the  nipping  wind  of  the  Febman 
dawn,  and  gazing  vacantly  at  the  grey  cdonds,  e 
they  swept  by,  sent  forth  the  smoke  from  his 
cigar  in  fretful  pufis  into  the  silent  street. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Waldemar  was  considerably  changed  within 
J  last  few  months,  and  any  one  who  should 
i^e  seen  him  only  during  his  stay  at  Willow 
m,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  believe  in 
identity.  Years  seemed  to  have  passed  over 
head,  and  hard  events  to  have  left  their  trace 
the  furrows  of  his  brow.  By  those  around 
I,  this  was  naturally  enough  set  down  to  the 
eased  irregularity  of  the  life  he  led,  and  the 
ority  of  the  inhabitants  of  L were  either 

short-sighted,  too  uncharitable,  or  too  in- 
dent to  assign  any  cause  for  his  dissipated 
its,  save  inherent  viciousness  of  nature.  Some 
very   wise    persons,    marked    out    as    per- 

philosophers,  took  the  trouble  of  imagining 
t  Falkenburg's  excesses  came  perhaps  from 
appointment  at  having  found  no  field  open  to 
activity  or  ambition ;  but,  as  I  said,  these  were 
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exceedingly  few  in  number,  and  not  only  superior 
to  their  neighbours  in  intelligence,  but  also  in 
Christian  charity.  Not  to  condemn  Waddcirjr 
Falkenbnrg,  absolutely,  wholly,  and  unrenuttinglj, 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  worthy  citizens  of  L — , 
almost  to  become  a  partaker  of  his  crimes,  and 
unblushingly  to  avow  an  impious  tolerance  of 
evil. 

To  this  universal  reprobation  Waldemar  replied, 
as  proud  spirits  invariably  do :  by  exaggenting 
the  outward  appearance  of  a  wrong  their  own 
better  sense  would,  if  left  at  liberty,  repudiate,  and 
by  labouring  to  destroy  all  shadow  of  injustice  in 
the  accusations  their  worst  enemies  can  invent 
There  was  in  reality  scarcely  a  misdemeanour  of 
which  Falkenburg  was  not  guilty,  and  so  far  the 

good  people  of  L might  be,  up  to  a  certaia 

point,  excused  for  their  judgments  on  him,  for 
truth  to  say,  he  left  but  smaU  scope  for  tbr 
development  of  their  talents  for  calumny. 

The  dawning  light  had  not  grown  perceptiUjr 
brighter,  or  the  ash  of  Waldemar's  cigar  lengthened 
more  than  a  hair's  breadth,  when  a  knock  was 
heard  at  his  room  door,  and  Monsieur  d'Eberstein 
entered. 

He  deposited  his  hat  upon  a  table,  drew  a  cigar- 
case  out  of  his  pocket,  extracted  therefrom  a  cigar, 
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lighted  it,  and  establishing  himself  in  the  most 
commodious  chair  he  could  find,  began  to  smoke 
deliberately — the  whole  without  uttering  a  word. 
Falkenburg  did  not  appear  to  notice  his  friend's 
arrival,  for  he  neither  greeted  him,  nor  even 
tamed  round,  but  continued  with  his  elbows  un 
the  window  sill,  and  his  chin  between  his  two 
hands,  to  send  forth  doud  after  doud  of  pale  grey 
smoke  into  the  solitary  street. 

Whiff!  whiff!  went  on  calmly  and  soberly 
Eberstein,  in  his  arm-chair,  every  now  and  then 
taking  the  cigar  from  his  mouth  and  examining 
it  as  it  smouldered  gently  and  evenly,  or  quietly 
removing  the  long  pearly  ash  with  the  nail  of  bis 
little  finger. 

Puff !  Puff !  Puff !  hurried  away  like  a  steam- 
engine  Waldemar,  at  his  window,  causing  the 
already  calcined  portion  of  "  the  weed "  to 
drop  at  each  moment,  by  the  force  of  his  fitful 
breathings. 

At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Falkenburg 
had  thrown  the  last  half-inch  which  remained 
of  his  cigar  into  the  street,  and  turning  from  the 
window  he  walked  a  few  paces  towards  the  middle 
of  the  room.  Eberstein  held  out  to  him  a  small 
case,  made  of  Russia  leather,  at  which  his  com- 
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panioa  first  looked  with  an  absent  air,  and 
which  he  then  pushed  from  him  with  appuent 
disgust 

''  I  don't  call  what  you  do  stnoking^**  remarked 
Max  very  coolly,  and  at  the  same  time  retunung 
to  his  pocket  the  Russia  leather  case.  **  I  call  it 
burning  a  cigar — I  can  do  that  any  day  by  the 
help  of  a  tallow  candle,  and  without  the  aid  of  am 
more  intelligent  or  nobler  agent/' 

''Did  you  come  here  to  ^ve  me  a  lesson  io 
smoking  ?"  asked  FEdkenbm*g  impatiently. 

"  No,"  replied,  coolly,  Max. 

"  Then,  for  what  did  you  come  ?"  rejoined  the 
other,  with  an  expression  of  face  and  a  tone  of 
voice  that  were  both  of  them  almost  fierce. 

"That,  I  will  tell  you  as  soon  as  this  is 
finished,"  replied  Eberstein,  glancing  at  his  cigar, 
which  he  at  that  moment  replaced  leisurely  in  his 
mouth,  and  ensconcing  himself  yet  more  com- 
fortably in  his  arm-chair. 

Waldemar  seemed  to  have  surmounted,  bv  an 
heroic  eflFort,  the  desire  to  throw  his  friend  out  of 
the  w^indow ;  but,  that  hostile  instinct  overcome, 
he  flung  himself  down  upon  a  seat  opposite  to 
Eberstein,  and,  stretching  out  his  arms  till  his 
hands  joined  above  his  head,  and  shutting  his  eves 
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forcibly,  he  prepared  to  await  the  latter's  good 
pleasure  in  a  state  of  most  impatient  resig- 
nation. 

Max,  at  length  brought  his  occupation  to 
an  end,  and  deposited  on  the  table  what 
remained  of  his  cigar.  When  this  was  accom* 
plished,  he  crossed  one  leg  over  the  other,  began 
to  beat  with  his  left  hand  a  slight  tattoo  on  the 
elbow  of  his  chair,  whilst  with  the  right  he  stroked 
the  sharp  triangle  of  blond  bristles,  which  as  it 
depended  from  his  chin  rejoiced  commonly  in 
the  name  of  a  beard,  and  looking  steadily  at 
Waldemar : 

"  Lieber  Freund,"  said  he,  "  is  the  life  you  lead 
a  pleasant  one  ?" 

Falkenburg  started  upon  his  chair  as  though  he 
had  been  stung. 

"  Max  !"  said  he  angrily,  "  I  am  in  no  humour 
for  jokes  or  jibes." 

"  Neither  am  I,"  rejoined  his  companion,  "  and 
therefore  most  seriously  I  inquire  whether  you  find 
any  pleasiire  in  the  life  you  lead  ?" 

"  Go  to  the  d — 1  with  your  questions  !"  ex- 
claimed Waldemar,  springing  from  his  seat,  and 
stamping  upon  the  floor. 

"  As  I  did  not  go  there  some  years  ago  with 
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the  passport  you  were  so  good  as  to  sign  for  me," 
answered  Eberstein  composedly  and  at  the  same 
time   pointing   to   his  left    side,   where,  od  the 
occasion  of  their  &mous  duel,  Falkenbiurg's  sabie 
had  well  nigh  opened  a  door  upon  eternity ; ""  I  am 
not  likely  to  undertake  the  journey  yet  awhile." 

Waldemar's  expression  of  countenance  rdaxed 
into  one  more  thoughtful  and  less  fierce.  After  a 
silence  of  a  few  seconds : 

Max/'  said  he,  in  a  gentler  tone,  and  holding 
out  his  hand :  "  It  is  of  no  use,  we  two  can't 
quarrel  again  ;  but  for  that  reason  (or  for  any 
other  reason  you  choose,  if  that  be  not  a  good 
one,)  don't  banter  me,  or  trj*  your  wit  upon  my 
wounds,  for  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour, 
Max,  I  am  sometimes  most  d — bly  wretched." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  subdued  and 
hurried  tone,  and  as  though  the  speaker  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  the  subject  altogether. 

"  There  is  at  last  the  answer  to  my  question/ 
observed  Eberstein  calmly,  as  Falkenburg  resunied 
his  seat.  "  There  is  at  length  the  confession  that 
your  life  is  not  a  pleasant  one." 

"  Max  !"  exclaimed  Falkenburg,  and  this  time 
with  an  accent  of  reproach. 

" Did  you  never  see  a  gunshot  wound  dressed ?' 
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inquired  Max,  "  and  don't  you  know  that  until 
the  ball  (which  must  be  extracted)  is  found,  the 
surgeon  can  do  nothing  but  probe  ?" 

Waldemar  smiled  gloomily. 

"  The  only  difference  is,"  said  he,  "  that  you 
will  neither  find  nor  extract  the  bullet  from  my 
wound." 

"  Extract !"  echoed  Eberstein,  "  that  we  shall 
see  later — but  as  to  findmg  it,  I  have  found  it  long 
ago:  Helen r 

Falkenbiu'g  reddened,  and  with  an  affected 
laugh : 

"  As  if  I  cared,"  he  began,  trying  to  assume  a 
contemptuous  air. 

Eberstein  interrupted  him. 

"  You  do  care,"  said  he  authoritatively,  "  and 
what  is  more,  I  have  nothing  against  your  caring, 
but  could  be  content  that  you  should  care  from 
now  till  doomsday — only — don't  attempt  to  seem 
angry  with  me,"  he  observed  in  parenthetic  form, 
"  you  know  I  am  speaking  the  truth,  and  you 
know  that  you  must  hear  it — only,  I  would  fain 
see  your  cares  become  fruitful ;  I  want  them  to 
produce  something;  I  want  you  to  expend  your 
energies  on  something  nobler  than  cigar-smoking, 
and  dice-rattling,  woman-hunting  and  man-hating, 
duelling  and  drinking, — " 

VOL.    III.  M 
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"  Would  you  have  me  plant  cabbages  ?"  asked 
his  companion,  interrupting  him  ironicaUy. 

"  Perhaps  I  would,"  answered,  gravely,  Max. 
''  Listen  to  me,  Falkenburg,  and  look  at  me  whilst 
I  speak,  that  you  may  see  how  thoroughly  in 
earnest  I  am.  I  belong  to  the  drones  of  the  hives, 
I  am  a  supemumerar}',  a  thing  isolated  and  useless 
— never  mind  why  I  am  so,  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter — but  if  I  had  my  time  to  come 
over  again,  Waldemar  Falkenburg,  I  tell  you,  upon 
my  soul  and  conscience,  I  would  be  other  than 
what  I  am,"  and  in  the  tone  wherewith  Max 
utttTiil  these  last  few  words,  there  lay  a  degree  of 
I'Hiotion  which  caused  his  listener  to  forget  for  the 
moment  every  other  feeling  save  that  of  surprise. 

It  hud  been  involuntarv,  and  vanished  ere  it 
could  clearlv  be  discerned,  and  Eberstein  re- 
assumed  his  usuiil  tone  and  manner  as  he  added : 

"  There  are  those  (and  they  are  many)  whom  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  rescue  from  the 
existence  to  which  I  allude — men  who  find  pleasure 
in  what  is  both  low  and  little,  but  you  are  not  one 
of  these,  Waldemar — nay,  never  look  disdainftd— 
you  are  7iot  of  these ;  degradation  suits  you  ill ; 
and  mark  me  well,  Waldemar,  should  you  wilfiilly 
persist  in  sxirrounding  yourself  with  its  atmosphere, 
you  will   dwindle  away  and   perish  in   the  end, 
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miserably,  like  a  mountaineer  who  is  forced  to 
dwell  in  a  marsh.  Since  you  have  thought  at  all, 
you  have  despised  others,  but  latterly,  your  existence 
has  been  leading  you  to  despise  yourself ;  don't  let 
that  become  a  habit,  for  with  a  nature  like  your's, 
the  final  consequence  might  be  infamy." 

Both  remained  for  some  seconds  silent. 

"  Can  you  point  out  to  me  any  road  whereby  I 
shall  escape  surely  from  self-contempt?"  asked 
Waldemar  with  more  gravity  than  he  had  yet 
chosen  to  assume. 

"  If  you  would  consent  not  to  place  your 
standard  of  honour  out  of  mortal  reach,"  rejoined 
Max  pointedly,  "  if  instead  of  being  always  in 
extremes,  you  would  be  content  to  be  right  and 
honourable,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  could 
point  out  a  means  by  which — " 

"  I  might  become  a  candidate  for  tombstone 
honours,"  interrupted  Waldemar  bitterly,  "  and 
stand  blazoned  forth  on  churchyard  records  as  a 
*  fond  husband  and  exemplary  father  of  a  family, 
an  irreparable  loss  to  his  country,  and  sorrowing 
friends !'  like  the  cheesemonger  at  the  corner  of 
the  High  Street.  My  ancestors  had  other  virtues, 
and  we  have  no  such  tame  tombstones  in  our 
vaults  up  at  the  Nest." 

**  Waldemai- !"  retorted  Eberstein,  "  the  time  for 
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your  ancestors'  virtues,  as  for  themsdves,  is  gone 
by,  and  you  have  real  and  practical  superiwi^ 
enough  in  you  not  to  become  an  anachronism.  Yon 
must  live  mth  your  fellow  men,  Falkenburg,  or  yoQ 
will  live  against  them  ;  you  must  attain  to  a  hwfiil 
predominance  in  society,  or — reflect  on  what  1 
say — you  will  be  worsted  in  the  open  war  which, 
sooner  or  later,  you  will  attempt  to  wage  against 
it." 

"  Predominance  !"  sneered  Waldemar,  "  I  shouM 
like  to  know  how  any  one  of  my  age  and  temper 
is  to  win  that  in  our  rotten,  misgoverned,  mystified 
State  !" 

"  Fortune  in  sufficiently  large  proportions  wiD 
win  anything,  anywhere,"  replied  Max. 

'*  And  that  fortune  must  be  bought  !" 

"  Waldemar,  where  were  these  delicate  disdains 
when  the  Countess  Sophie  was  in  question?*' 
asked  Eberstein,  fixing  a  piercing  glance  upon  bis 
friend.  "  Oh  !  you  need  not  answer  !"  he  pursued, 
"  I  can  answer  for  you — they  were  in  your  ignor- 
ance of  your  own  heart ;  and  you  see,"  added  he, 
in  a  lower  tone,  "  how  right  I  was  in  saying  tbe 
buUet  was  found,  and  in  naming  the  name  you 
tried  to  seem  as  if  vou  scorned — Helen  !  confess, 
Falkenburg,  that  /  have  probed  the  wound." 

Falkenburg  hung  his  head,  and  gave  no  reply 
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"  Well,"  continued  Max,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "  that  you  loved  her  I  knew,  and  it  was  all 
very  well  that  you  should  do  so;  but  that  you 
should  regret  a  girl  who  has  played  you  false — " 

"That  did  she  never!"  exclaimed  Waldemar, 
starting  to  his  feet,  and  with  eyes  angrily  flashing. 

"  So !"  murmured  Eberstein  gravely,  and  any 
one  who  should  have  watched  him,  might  have 
sworn  he  had  at  that  instant  gained  a  piece  of 
information  long  sought  for  in  vtdn.  "  So !"  he 
repeated.     "  Then  you  were  the  deserter  ?" 

"That  would  I  never  have  been,"  answered 
Waldemar,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Why  then,  d — ^n  it !  man,"  ejaculated  Max, 
impatiently,  "how  came  you  two  asunder,  since 
neither  of  you  broke  the  chain  ?" 

"  How  we  two  came  asunder  ?"  echoed  Falken- 
burg,  with  a  mourniul  smile,  and  then  rising  from 
his  chair,  he  walked  towards  a  table  in  the  corner 
of  the  apartment,  took  a  key  from  his  pocket,  and 
proceeded  to  apply  it  to  the  lock  of  a  writing-desk ; 
but  having  advanced  thus  far,  he  hesitated,  turned 
round,  and  looked  at  his  friend,  as  though  imcer- 
tain  how  to  act ;  the  latter  remained  impassible, 
and  Falkenburg,  with  a  sigh,  imlocked  the  desk, 
and  drew  from  it  the  same  letter  we  have  seen  him 
peruse  some  few  hours  previously.     He  held  it  for 
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an   instant   in   his    hand,    then    tendering  it  to 
Max. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  that  is  how  we  two  came 
asunder." 

"  24th  of  August,"  muttered  Eberstein,  as  he 
read  the  date  of  the  letter ;  and  then  counting  od 
his  fingers.  "  Consequently  six  months  ago. 
Umph !" 

"  Aye,  truly,"  replied  Waldemar,  who  was 
leaning  with  his  arms  crossed  against  the  fireless 
stove  ;  "  six  long,  full  months  ago  !" 

The  paper,  which  Eberstein  read  to  himself, 
was,  as  our  reader  already  knows,  the  letter  written 
])y  Helen  Marlowe  to  Falkenburg,  after  her  cousin 
Lilian's  visit  to  Willow  Barn.  It  was  ven*  short, 
and  after  a  few  preliminar}-  phrases,  ran  as  follows: 

"  What  are  called  sacrifices  in  the  worldly  sense 
of  the  word,  should  be  made  without  any  hesi- 
tation when  they  ensure  the  happiness  of  either 
one  or  both ;  but  they  are  far  worse  than  usite 
when  they  ensure  the  happiness  of  neither.  I 
have  thought  long  and  anxiously,  and  reflected 
deeply,  since  your  departure,  upon  our  mutual 
position,  and  I  can  find  no  way  of  escaping  from 
the  conviction  that  we  can  never  marry.  Both  oi 
us  are  equally  unfavoured  by  fortune,   and  both  of 
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^"^ve,  I  believe  and  hope,  too  just  a  sense  of  our 
^^os  to  contemplate  an  existencTe  in  which  these 
^^t  be  made  subordinate  to  what  we,  at  this 
P^^nt  moment,  call  our  inclinations.      You  do 
^ot  require  that  I  should  renew  any  assurances  of 
the  sentiments  with  which  you  inspired  me,  for 
you  have  never  doubted  and  never  will  doubt  my 
sincerity  and  truth ;  but  at  this  solemn  hour  of 
adieu  I  will  simply  say  that  those  sentiments  are 
as  imalterable  as  is  my  persuasion  that  no  nearer 
tie    save   that   of  friendship,    can  ever  unite  us. 
When   years   shall   have  passed  over,  and  other 
attachments  shall  probably  have  supplanted  those 
of  our  youth,  we  may  chance  to  meet  again,  and  I 
fondly  trust  that  then,  all  angry  feeling  (should  you 
ever   even  harbour   such)    will  have  subsided  on 
your  part  against  her  who,  loving  you,   had  the 
coiurage  not  to  be  your  wife,  and  to  maintain  that 
there  are  cases  where  a  love  marriage  is  a  crime — 
till  then,  may  every  blessing  and  every  happiness 
attend  you.     It  is  the  fervent  prayer  of  your  un- 
alterably attached  friend, 

"Helen  Marlowe." 

"  A  most  prudent  and  considerate  young  lady, 
upon  my  word  !"  remarked  Eberstein,  when  he  had 
read  the  letter  to  the  end.      "  What  a  wife  for  a 
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c  would  have  relinquished  all  to  keep.  Oh ! 
^'s  an  artful  jade,  and  commands  my  respect 
her  diplomacy.'* 

*  Max  ! "  vociferated  again  Waldemar,  who 
i  beginning  to  writhe  \mder  his  friend's  well- 
lied  and  well-calculated  lash. 

*  Why  be  in  a  passion  about  it  ?"  pursued 
srstein.     **  You  are  not  the  first  to  whom  it 

happened.  See  now,  it  is  just  the  ordinary 
^ry ;  here  is  a  cool-headed,  clever  young  dame, 
:>  hooks  you  tight  with  the  grappling-iron  of 
uetry,  and  indifference,  whilst  her  cousin,  who 
ready  to  lay  down  everything  she  possesses  at 
IT  feet,  neither  obtains  thought,  look,  nor  notice 
not  your  magnificence !  Well,  it  is  an  old  story, 
1  all  for  the  especial  gain  aud  profit  of  Master 
benheim !" 

"  Babenheim  !"  thundered  Falkenburg.    "  What 
\  he  to  do  with  it  ?" 
"  Everything,"  rejoined  Eberstein ;  "  don't  you 

that  the  silly  girl,  so  soon  as  she  shall  be 
suaded  of  the  hopelessness  of  winning  you,  will 
t  precisely  take  for  a  husband  the  creature 
irest  to  an  ape  that  she  can  find ;  it  is  from 
le  immemorial  the  trick  of  their  despair  (a  trick, 
"  parenthesCy  often  vastly  unprofitable  some 
rs  later  to  the  consideration  and  comfort  of  the 
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iil-cr^i3cd  spjOae.  but  {ijt  the  nonce  it  does). 
W  -iiL  :nen.  as  I  said,  the  love^k  nvmph,  & 
|:T2?cdii  viia  xH  mankind,  will  become  a  prey  to 
iior  oiQsn  ChRSt«>pber*s  wife,  who  is  do  despic- 
iiziti  ^"^Tsm  morrv  Babenheim  befcve  the  veiris 
:uz.  rol  Fnrm  Christopher  'Auntie/  and  then, 
w:c*:  r.inr  buiLd  up  the  Falkenburg  T 

*Thje  ritf*  ?"■   exdaimed    Waldemar;  "viry 
T'.c  iTV  nrb:?.  Max !" 

*  H:w  so?~  inquired  the  latter.     **  I  said  the 
Filkrfcbcrr :  'fd  I  not  ?" 

*  Y .  c    iii    and    therefore    I    told  vou,  von 

"  WiliieciLirr  Slid,  sravelv,  Ebersteb.  "  vott 
:  -'.'C  nejLZ  :o  pretend  that  you  have  for- 
TTTrc    :r.e     remi?     of     your     father's    fiimotts 

"  I  ' "  pfC.  rte-i  Waldemar ;  '*  I  know  nothing  at 
il  i'r«:c:  i:.  When  I  came  of  age,  1  told 
Cir^srcc-rr  :o  settle  his  accounts  as  he  chose,  and 
r^.  ii:rL>-L::  acd  I  suppose  he  did  so,  for  he 
CI";  nc  li-ie  enough  ;  but  I  never  condescended 
:.      ectier     into     anv     dirtv     details     with    the 


^iN-M 


■  T.xr.  ::  would  have  been  better  vou  had  done 
s. . '  :bB>trved  Max  :  "  for  this  avoidance  of  'dirty 
i::C;iiL>.'  is  you  caD  them,  may  cost  you  the  veir 
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e  you  fancy  your's.  Listen  to  me :  eighteen 
s  ago,  your  father,  in  want  of  monf y,  mort- 
(d  his  estate  to  his  nephew,  or  rather  to  his 
lew's  wife,  for  their  fortunes  are  distinct,  and 
married  hardly  six  months  before,  advanced 
sum  required.  By  the  deed  passed  between 
^oung  couple  and  your  imprudent  father — who 
hat  moment  was  engaged  in  some  speculation, 
reby  the  very  chimney-pots  of  his  dwelling 
J  to  be  converted  into  gold — he  was,  during 
space  of  twenty  years,  to  pay  a  very  unusually 
rate  of  interest ;  but — to  compensate  for  this 
i  the  expiration  of  that  term,  either  the  sum 
noney  lent,  was  to  be  refunded  whole  and 
-e,  or  the  estate  was  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
mortgagee."  (Waldemar  seated  himself,  and 
ight  shudder  seemed  to  run  over  his  whole 
le,  but  it  was  hardly  perceptible).  "The 
tgagee,*'  continued  Eberstein,  not  appearing  to 
3e  anything,  "  is,  as  I  said  before,  Madame 
istopher  Falkenburg,  and  her  only  relation,  her 
,  her  adopted  son,  is  Joseph  Babenheim  ;  the 
t  will  probably  be  his  marriage  portion,  when 
leads  to  the  hymeneal  altar  Miss  Lilian 
leron." 

Iberstein  stopped  short,  and  had  evidently 
[e   up   his   mind  to  an   outbreak;   but  none 


•.-um»^.       WjLicmar   neithar    spoke    nor    moved. 
EI:er^dizi  Im^Iud  at  him  firom  under  his  eydids, 

-*  I  have  Q04  the  kasi  doubt  that  your  thiiftjf 
LXQ^azi  Chnstophcr,  when  he,  as  you  terai  it, 
'  senLed  his  accounts^'  at  your  majority,  pre-paid 
hirr-seif  the  interest  of  the  few  years  that  were  yet 
^  nizu  until  the  expiratioa  of  the  term  should  give 
his*  wife  the  right  to  demand  the  entire  payment  of 
ber  Llxui.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  he  did  so,  and 
that  is  why  you  haye  not  heard  of  the  business 
since  you  came  of  age,  and  will  hear  nothiDg 
undl  Frau  Christopher,  some  sixteen  months 
hcc«,*T?,  politely  requests  of  you  to  retire  from  your 
an»:ieat  Schloss,  and  make  way  for  her" — (a  pause, 
but  no  movement  on  Waldemar's  part).  "It 
rai^ht  dl  pass  off  very  quietly,  I  dare  say,"  added 
Max,  "if  it  were  not  for  Babeli;  but  the  old 
wi»maii  sticks  to  the  old  stones  yonder  like 
lichtn.    and    I     doubt    their    ever    tearing    her 


awr.v." 


Waliiemar's  deep  uneasy  breathing  suddenly 
arrestttl  his  friend's  attention,  and  he  looked  \xp 
fuU  at  him.  Falkenburg  was  pale  as  a  corpse; 
and  from  his  contracted  brow  large  drops  of 
sweat  pearled  slowly,  now  and  then  trickling  down 
as  far  as  his  cheek,  when  he  dashed  them  away 
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his  hand,  mechanically,  as  one  who  absorbed 
Section  chases  away  flies. 
lax  fixed  a  keen  steady  glance  on  Waldemar, 
nothing  in  the  latter's  look  responded,  and  in 
dark,  gloomy  eye,  Eberstein  read  no  intel- 
le  purpose.  It  was  a  strange  look,  determined 
yet  vague,  and  something  told  Max  he  had 
J  enough,  and  had  better  leave  his  spells  to 
c  the  remainder  of  their  cure  in  solitude.  Ac- 
ingly  he  rose,  took  his  hat,  and  was  about 
lid  adieu  to  Falkenburg,  when  some  instinct 
led  him  to  disturb  the  latter  by  neither  word 
deed,  but  out  of  his  great  perturbation,  let  him 
n  to  firm  resolve  and  calmness  by  his  own 
ts  only. 

^hen  Max  was  gone,  and  the  last  echo  of  his 
upon  the  stair  had  subsided,  there  came  over 
:enburg's  lips,  but  these  words : 
My  Mother's  death-bed !"  and,  a  cold  shiver 
ing  over  every  limb,  he  covered  his  face  with 
lands,  whilst  he  rested  his  two  elbows  on  the 
:  of  the  chair  whereon  he  was  seated  astride, 
ting  out  the  daylight,  and  abstracting  him- 
wholly  from  all  contact  with  aught  save  his 
soul. 

.nd  thus  he  sat  on,  till  at  past  twelve  o'clock, 
band  went  by  from  parade  playing  a  waltz  of 


picked  it  up,  and  as  be  folded  it, 
i>f  Eberstcin's  words  caused  anotfa 
flit  over  his  face. 

"  An  artful  jade  !"  he  muttere> 
"  who  knows  ?"  and  a  sigh  esca] 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  was  indeli 

"  She  loved  you  when  she  wri 
now,  will  love  you  always !" 

When  Falkenbiu^  went  forth 
was  with  a  face  which  caused  tho 
to  say : 

"  Just  look  at  Waldemar  Falke 
ever  see  such  a  ddbauche'  air  ? 
going  to  the  dogs — he  turns  nigl 
is  not  yet  five-and-twenty,  and  loo 
past  forty  !  what  a  scamp  !" 
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CHAPTER  X. 

*  And  Helen  ?"  has,  perhaps,  been  asked  ere 
V    by  some   reader   of  this,   alas !    ower   true 
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Poor  Helen ! 

The  winter  passed  slowly  by,  and  the  two  in- 
tes  of  Willow  Bam  went  on,  to  all  appearance, 
usual,  upon  the  even  tenour  of  their  way,  nor 
i  "poor  Mrs.  George"  acquired  any  farther 
ight  into  her  little  daughter's  heart  secrets,  than 
5  was  possessed  of  upon  the  occasion  when  she 
eagerly  sought  to  learn  "  which  of  the  two  it 
s :  Sir  Walter  or  William  Thornton  ?"  The 
od  soul  lived  through  the  months  which  pre- 
led  Christmas  in  hoping  for  her  Lord's  advent 
that  period,  and  spent  those  which  followed  the 
oly  Anniversary  in  regretting  that  he  had  not 
iged  fitting  to  come ;  of  what  consequence  could 
the  whims  or  fancies  of  such  a  mere  child  as 
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Helen?  a  demure  little  monkey  who  would  be 
sure  to  take  good  care  of  herself,  and  whose 
prudence  naturally  enough  deprived  her  of  the 
sympathy  of  more  romantic-minded  persons,  and 
confined  her  mother's  solicitude  for  her  m  that 
aspect  to  one  point :  namely,  the  fear  lest,  by 
trj'ing  for  too  high  a  prize,  she  should — as  many 
young  ladies  have  been  known  to  do — miss  the 
more  attainable,  but  yet  very  sufficiently  ad- 
vantageous ones. 

**  My  belief  is,  that  your  head  is  turned  by 
your  friend  Sarah  Carston's  match,"  would  Mrs. 
George  every  now  and  then  obsen'e  in  a  some- 
what discontented  tone  to  her  daughter ;  "  but  such 
matches  are  not  made  every  day — and  I  dare  say, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  there  are  hours  when, 
however  magnificent  her  lot  in  life  may  seem, 
however  perfect  her  happiness  may  be  thought 
I  dare  say  there  are  hours  when  Lady  Trenmore 
avows  to  herself  that  a  husband  of  eighty  is  a 
slight  drawback  upon  her  fairy-tale^like  existence. 
The  fortune  may  be  the  principal  part  of  the 
matter  I  grant  (to  people  who  are  not  over- 
bur  thened  with  sensibilitj'),  but  rely  upon  it, 
Helen,  the  husband  himself  must  coiuit  for 
somothiug." 

"  But,  my  dearest  mother,"  would  Helen  object 
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)n  such  occasions,  "if  /  ever  married,  the 
lusband,  believe  me,  would  count  for  all"  And 
;he  tone  would  be  unsteady  and  low,  and  the 
^lush  rise  crimson  red  over  Helen's  cheek  as  she 
iius  tried  to  repel  an  imputation  she  knew  to  be 
>nly  too  imfounded — but  where  was  the  use  of 
such  self-vindication?  Had  not  Mrs.  Marlowe 
indisputable  authority  for  her  opinions  ?  Had  not 
*  Eliza"  spoken?  and  had  not  "dear  George" 
x>nfirmed  her  sentence?  and  where  these  two  in- 
Qallibles  had  pronounced,  of  what  earthly  use 
x>uld  be  the  denegations  of  a  mere  girl  ? 

Poor  Helen ! 

The  first  days  of  spring  came,  and  the  sun  was 
in  such  a  wonderful  hurry  to  show  himself,  that  the 
(leather  speedily  grew  summer-soft,  the  violets 
istme  piupling  out  from  under  their  green  leaves, 
Eind  the  evil-reputed  March  winds  blew  tenderly  as 
the  genial  breezes  in  May.  One  day  the  tete-a- 
tete  of  the  ladies  at  Willow  Bam  was  broken  by 
the  arrival  of  a  guest,  and  the  way  in  which  our 
old  acquaintance  Fred  Montague  was  received  by 
both  mother  and  daughter,  proved  that  if  unex- 
pected, he  was  at  least  anything  but  unwelcome. 
As  to  Helen,  she  seemed  as  though  she  could 
never  make  enough  of  him,  and  before  the  twelve 
first  hours  of  his  stay  at  Willow  Barn  were  over, 

VOL.    III.  N 
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she  was  busily  engaged  in  discovering  the  cause  of 
a  certain  change  she  thought  she  perceived  in  lus 
manner.  It  was  odd  to  be  sure,  but  most  de- 
cidedly the  Rhinoceros  was  pre-occupied,  thoughtful, 
nay,  at  times  even,  absent — what  our  neighbours 
term  distrait.  Now,  what  could  the  Rhinoceros 
possibly  have  to  think  about  ?  He  stated,  on  ar- 
riving, that  his  visit  was  to  be  but  a  flying  one— 
that  he  was  pressed  for  tune,  could  only  remain 
one  day,  had  important  business  to  transact, 
&c.,  yet  here  was  already  the  fourth  day  come, 
and  Master  Fred  had  not  yet  taken  his  leave. 
Long  walks  had  Helen  and  he  taken  together, 
hours  had  they  passed  in  each  other's  company, 
strolling  about  the  garden,  loitering  by  the  stream, 
and  yet,  it  was  astonishing  how  few  words  were  lost 
between  them.  They  seemed  to  harbour  each  to 
the  other  some  peculiar  feeUng  of  kindness,  such 
as  had  not  existed  before ;  and  notwithstanding 
which  there  was  in  their  intercourse  a  species  of 
restraint  hitherto  quite  unknown.  The  rough 
Rhinoceros  was  not  so  much  tender  fo,  as  he 
was  tender  of  Helen — ^which  we  hope  our  readers 
will  allow  to  constitute  a  very  material  difference ; 
he  appeared  as  though  he  had  some  particular 
desire  to  take  care  of  her,  and  keep  her  out  of 
harm's  way,  whilst  she  who  had  used  to  teaze  and 
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orment  him  as  much  as  it  lay  in  her  power  so  to 
lo,  was  now  docile  and  affectionate  beyond  de- 
4aription,  and  seemed  to  cling  to  him  in  spirit  as 
hough  in  him  resided  aQ  her  comfort  upon  earth. 
fet,  som^ow  or  other  no  allusion  to  the  past  was 
'svex  made  by  either,  no  mention  of  Friedrichsbad 
(ver  occurred  between  them,  and  often  long 
)eriods  of  silence  would  ensue  when  the  natural 
surrent  of  the  conversation  was  leading  them 
lirect  towards  a  reminiscence  of  bye-gone  times. 

"  We  have  not  had  one  single  dispute,  I  declare !" 
t^d  one  day  Helen  with  what  she  vainly  tried 
JO  render  a  cheerful  smile.  "  What  would  your 
kther  say  to  that,  I  wonder — he  who  used  to 
>retend  that  we  could  never  be  ten  minutes 
together  without  quarrelling." 

**  Yes,"  rejoined  Fred  musingly,  "  things  change, 
ind  people  too,  and — " 

But  whatever  the  end  of  the  phrase  might  be, 
ae  did  not  think  proper  to  propoimd  it,  and  his 
doquence  carried  him  no  farther.  Breaking  off  a 
iry  branch  from  a  plant  that  grew  in  a 
Aower-pot  beside  him,  he  proceeded  to  twirl  it 
round  between  his  lips,  as  he  would  have  done  a 
papelito^  and  fixed  his  gaze  on  vacancy  with  a 
determined  air. 

Helen  and  her  companion  were  seated  upon  the 

N  2 
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steps  of  a  large  flower-stand  in  the  greenhouse, 
whither  the  former  had  repaired  in  order  to  sort 
some  seeds.  For  a  few  moments  after  Fred's 
half-finished  sentence,  Helen  bent  down  her  head, 
and  went  on  silently  arranging  her  seeds,  and 
busily  folding  up  small  parcels  of  whitey-brown 
paper,  as  though  she  were  wholly  absorbed  in  that 
momentous  occupation. 

^'  It  is  quite  dedded  that  your  regiment  goes  to 
India,  is  it  not  ?"  asked  she,  at  length,  and  as 
though  she  felt  it  necessary  to  say  something. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Fred,  looking  down,  and  taking 
the  dry  twig  out  of  his  mouth,  "  I  believe  that 
point  is  thoroughly  settled  ;  but — "  he  hesitited. 

"But  what?"  asked  Helen,  raising  her  eyes 
from  her  seeds,  and  fixing  them  upon  her  com- 
panion's face,  which  became  visibly  overspread 
by  a  blush,  as  he,  in  a  somewhat  lower  tone, 
remarked : 

"  Why,  it  is  not  quite  so  certain  whether  I  go 
to  India  with  it." 

"  Indeed  !"  and  this  time  the  tone  was  one  of 
undisguised  astonishment.  "  I  should  have  thought 
you  the  leiist  likely  person  in  the  world  to  leave 
your  regiment  just  precisely  at  the  eve  of  its 
entering  into  active  service." 

"  It  v^ovM  wot  be  my  regiment   only  that  I 
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should  leave,"  rejoined  Fred ;  "  it  would  probably 
be  the  army  altogether." 

"  I  thought  it  had  been  the  career  of  your 
choice,"  remarked  Helen.  "  I  am  sure  your  father 
never  influenced  you — never  made  you  do  one 
single  thing  you  did  not  like." 

"  The  army  is  all  well  enough,"  answered  Fred, 
"  and  it  was^  as  you  say,  my  free-willed  choice. 
If  I  were  ambitious,  I  had  certainly  as  lief — nay,  1 
had  rather,  cut  my  road  to  distinction  at  my 
sword's  point  than  arrive  at  it  by  any  other  means, 
letting  alone  the  fact,"  he  added,  with  a  smile, 
"  that  it  might  possibly  be  the  only  way  open  to 
my  capabilities;  but  I  am  wholly  without  am- 
bition." (Helen  bent  her  head  lower  over  her 
seeds,  and  prevented  a  sigh  from  escaping  her 
lips) .  "  If  I  had  nothing  better  to  do,  or  if  I 
were  ennuye  in  the  world — hlase^  as  many  yoimg 
fellows  of  my  age  profess  to  be,  I  do  not  think  I 
should  'object  to  a  little  wholesome  excitement  in 
the  shape  of  a  Punjaub  campaign;  and  the 
Affghans  and  Sikhs  appear  to  me  about  as  good  a 
stimulant  for  the  nervous  system  as  a  moderate- 
minded  man  may  desire ;  but,"  pursued  he,  in  a 
tone  not  quite  the  same  as  that  in  which  be  had 
spoken  the  moment  before,  "  I  am  no  <  ennuye — 
that   is,    not  yet — and   perhaps,"    he   hesitated, 
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"  perhaps  I  might  find  as  much  to  do  in  England 
as  in  Hindoostan."  He  ended  in  a  voice  he 
meant  should  sound  careless,  but  whidi  was  merely 
unsteady. 

"At  least,"  said  Helen,  with  a  look  almost 
as  arch  as  those  in  which  she  used  once  so  larg^ 
to  indulge,  "  at  least,  you  frill  not  retire  on  account 
of  health  ;  that  is  one  satisfaction  to  your  anxioos 
fnends,"  and  she  cast  a  glance  over  Fred's  port!; 
frame  and  bright  beaming  countenance,  whidi,  as 
it  met  his,  did  not  seem  to  please  him. 

He  began  to  bite  the  dry  stalk  he  had  before 
been  contented  only  to  turn  round  between  lus 
lips,  and  the  expression  was  decidedly  not  a  cheerful 
one  with  which  he  muttered  : 

"  Oh,  certainly  not  on  account  of  what  most 
people  call  health — bodily  health  !" 

Helen  turned  towards  him  with  a  totally  altwed 
air,  and  there  was  a  tender  anxiety — ^a  cordial 
sympathy  quite  irresistible  in  her  look  and  tone 
as,  putting  down  her  little  paper  parcels  in  her 
lap : 

"  Do  you — can  you  possibly  mean,"  she  began, 
"  that  trouble — that  moral  sickness — that — "  she 
paused,  and  as  her  eyes  filled  with  tears :  "  My 
dear  Fred,"  added  she,  holding  out  h^  hand  to 
him,  "  surely,  you  have  not  suffered  ?" 
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"I  scarcely  know  as  yet,  whether  I  have  or 
not/'  rejoined  young  Montague  in  a  strange 
manner,  and  without  seeming  to  notice  Helen's 
extended  hand ;  ^'  but  1  may  be  called  upon  to 
suffer  a  great  deal,"  and  these  words  were  so 
gravely  uttered,  that  Helen  felt  more  impressed 
than  she  could  well  account  for. 

Fred  left  his  seat,  cast  away  altogether  the  dry 
twig  he  had  been  biting,  and  walking  up  to  the 
door  of  the  greenhouse,  leant  his  forehead  against 
the  glass  panes,  and  gazed  intently  at  the  gravel 
walk  beyond. 

Helen  was  probably  absorbed  in  wondering 
what  could  be  the  matter  with  her  old  friend 
Fred,  for  the  latter  had  left  his  position  at  the 
^eenhouse-door,  and  was  standing  right  before  her 
ere  she  remarked  that  something  had  intervened 
betwixt  her  and  the  sunlight.     Neither  spoke. 

"  Those  are  balsam-seeds,  are  they  not  ?"  asked 
Fred  at  length,  pointing  to  a  half-folded  parcel  on 
Helen's  knee. 

'*No,  convolvolus,"  and  for  the  moment  the 
conversation  went  no  farther. 

Fred  sighed,  and,  perceiving  he  had  done  so, 
diecked  the  sigh  in  the  middle.  Helen  gathered 
her  flower-seeds,  papers  and  packthreads  all  to- 
gether, deposited  them  in  a  little  basket  upon  one 
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of  the  ledges  of  the  flower-stand,  laying  her 
garden-scissors  and  garden-gloves  upon  the  top, 
and  seemed  preparing  to  rise  from  her  seat  At 
sight  of  this,  some  desperate  impulse  appeared  to 
actuate  Fred ;  he  positively  grew  pale,  and  you 
might  have  heard  his  heart  beat,  which  it 
did  so  violently  that  it  was  no  easy  matter 
for  him  to  utter,  as  he  neverthdess  contrived  to 
do : 

"  Don't  go  just  yet — that  is,  of  course,  unless  you 
can't  spare  the  time,"  he  stanmfiered  awkwardly, 
and  as  though  he  fancied  some  excuse  absolutely 
necessary  for  detaining  her. 

'*  I  have  nothing  to  do,"  was  Helen's  gentk 
answer,  "  and  even  if  I  had,  I  could  still  always 
find  time  to  listen  to  whatever  you  might  wish  to 
tell  me." 

The  tone  w^as  so  soft,  so  kind,  so  affectionate, 
that  it  only  served  to  increase  tenfold  the  hearer^s 
manifest  agitation.  This  time,  he  seized  the 
half-extended  hand  of  his  fair  companion,  and 
then  as  suddenly  dropped  it,  but  not  before  she 
had  had  time  to  wonder  at  the  deadly  coldness  of 
his  touch.  Poor  fellow  !  ever}'  drop  of  blood 
in  his  veins  was  at  that  moment  boiling  and 
bubbling  at  his  heart ! 

"  Helen,"  gasped  he  at  length,  as  he  once  more 
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seated  himself  at  her  side,  "  cannot  you  guess  why 
I  dream  of  not  going  to  India  ?" 

"  Perhaps,  with  the  help  of  one  or  two  words 
more  on.  your  part,  I  might,"  replied  she,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Then  I  see  you  have  guessed  already," 
whispered  Fred,  "  and  you  do  not  quite  dis- 
approve." 

"  My  dear  old  friend  and  true,"  rejoined  Helen, 
with  an  accent  of  frank  and  rea]  kind-heartedness 
that  must  have  gone  straight  to  the  heart  of  who- 
ever should  have  heard  it,  "  thus  far  I  think  I 
devine :  you  have  an  attachment — is  it  not  so  ?" 
Fred  made  an  affirmative  sign,  but  his  emotion 
was  too  strong  for  words.  "  Now,"  she  continued, 
"  as  to  whether  I  disapprove  or  not,  how  can  I 
know  without  your  help  ?  This  much,  however, 
I  do  know,"  and  her  voice  and  manner  grew 
more  animated,  ''  that  I  can  only  admire  and 
honour  the  sentiment  which,  in  you,  inspires  the 
resolution  to  give  up  everything  to  her  whom  you 
have  chosei^  and  your  loyal,  honest,  true  affection 
I  do  reverence — not  approve,  the  term  would  be 
too  cold.  I  think,  besides,  without  any  further 
information,  that  I  may  safely  give  my  hearty 
approval  to  the  whole,  for  I  am  more  than 
convinced    that    no    girl   or  woman,    unless   of 
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genuine,  immistakeable  worth,  can  have  ben 
singled  out  by  you  as  the  object  of  your  devotion," 
then  allowing  her  countenance  to  assume  an  almort 
mirthful  egression : 

"  Ah !"  she  exclaimed  playfuUy,  **  dear,  dor 
old  Rhinoceros  I  so  you  too  have  been  cangixt  at 
last,''  and  at  the  recollection  of  all  that  her  own 
pleasantry  itself  recalled,  a  shade  passed  over 
Helen's  face,  and  her  momentary  cheerfohess 
vanished.  But  she  had  small  time  for  r^ecdoD. 
With  a  desperate  effort,  Fred  had  seized  her  hand, 
(his,  so  cold  but  a  few  moments  since,  was  now 
burning  hot)  and  straining  it  to  his  heart, 

"  Helen  !  dear  Helen !"  he  cried  with  humed 
energy,  "  you  only  say  half — I  have  no  worth,  no 
merit — none — but  I  always  feared  lest  you — " 

"  My  dear  Fred,"  murmured  Helen,  in  an  almost 
fainting  voice,  but  without  trying  to  withdraw  her 
hand,  "  pray,  pray  do  not  let  me  suppose—'' 
she  stopped,  looked  up  at  him  imploringly,  and 
clasping  her  other  hand  upon  the  one  he  held 
imprisoned.  "  Oh !  say  it  is  not  me !"  she  ex- 
claimed  in  a  tone  of  anxious  entreaty. 

Their  eyes  met,  and  in  Fred  Montague's  glance 
Helen  read  so  certain  a  confirmation  of  her  feazs^ 
that  yielding  to  nothing  save  her  own  unhappiness 
at  the  discovery,  she  allowed  her  head  to  droop  upon 
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her  hands,  and  thus  remamed  in  entire  and  sisterly 
confidence,  resting  her  brow  against  Fred's  own 
throbbing  breast. 

His  agitation  was  evidently  great,  and  his  snfFer- 
iDg  severe,  but  mastering  both,  he  laid  fondly  the 
hand  that  was  fi-ee  upon  Helen's  head  and  appeared 
to  sink  every  other  desire  in  the  one  paramount 
wish  to  comfort  her. 

As  soon  as  he  coulc}  trust  himself  to  speak : 

"  Yes,  Helen  dearest,"  said  he,  stifling  a  sigh, 
and  tenderly  stroking  Helen's  brown  tresses  as  he 
spoke,  "  it  was  you — never  was,  never  will  be  any 
other,  but  you  only — ^but  if  it  pains  you  so  very 
much  to  hear  it,  Helen,"  (he  paused  a  moment  and 
slightly  cleared  his  throat)  "  if  it  pains  you  to 
hear  it,  I  will  never  breathe  it  again — never  T' 
here  his  voice  sank  to  a  whisper,  and  the  hand 
which  held  Helen's  gave  it  a  convulsive  grasp. 

Helen  raised  her  head,  and  looked  full  in  Fred 
Montague's  face.  Tears  stood  in  his  usually 
laughing  blue  eyes,  and  the  undeniable  evidences 
of  grief  combated  but  not  subdued,  that  were 
stamped  upon  features  made  by  nature  for  a  gayer 
mood,  cut  Helen  to  the  very  inmost  soul. 

"Do  what  I  will,  I  cannot  help  you,  Fred!" 
cried  she  in  an  accent  of  bitter  grief,  ''you  so 
kind — and  I  of  no  good,  no  use  !— oh  !  that  it  is 
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makes  me  so  unhappy  !"  and  as  the  last  woids  fiA 
from  her  quivering  lips,  tears  b^an  to  flow  bA 
over  her  cheeks. 

"Don't  cry,  Helen,"  said  Fred,  drawing  the 
weeping  girl  still  nearer  towards  him,  and  {nDofmig 
her  head  upon  his  breast  with  an  anxious  tenderness 
that  would  not  have  ill  beseemed  a  mother. 
'^  Poor  darling  child !  are  you  sure  you  haie  do 
other  cause  for  unhappiness^" 

The  whisper  was  so  low  in  which  this  questim 
was  pronounced,  that  it  scarce  did  more  than  reufa 
Helen's  ear,  but  Helen's  cheek  and  brow  responded 
to  it  by  a  blush  so  deep,  that  no  clearer  answer 
could  be  required. 

Fred  Montague  gasped  for  breath,  and  for  » 
second  his  heart  ceased  to  beat,  but  the  pang 
however  violent  was  but  momentar}- ,  and  mastering 
it  completely : 

"  My  dear  Helen,"  said  he  in  a  graver  tone  than 
he  had  as  yet  adopted,  "  is  there  no  way  in  which 
the  utter  and  entire  devotion  of  a  friend  can  serve 
you,  either  by  advice,  or — " 

She  interrupted  him : 

"None,"  murmured  she  mournfully,  and  then 
raising  her  head  and  drying  her  tears.  "  Fred,'' 
she  added  with  an  accent  of  sudden  determination, 
"  you  have  a  right  to  know  all,  and  you  shall  of 
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my  own  free  will  know  that  which  not  only  I  have 
never  told,  but  that  which  no  one  has  ever 
jessed;  it  is  all  I  can  do,  dear  Fred,  to  prove 
to  you  my  ardent  gratitude,  my  boundless  con- 
fidence,'' and  the  look  which  accompanied  these 
words,  was  one  of  such  affectionate  trust,  that 
poor  Fred  did  fed  as  though  a  drop  of  balm  were 
shed  upon  his  wounds. 

And  then  came  the  tale  of  Helen's  first  love  and 
first  great  sorrow,  simply  told,  but  so  truly,  that 
every  now  and  then  certain  unstudied  touches  in 
the  sad  recital  brought  tears  of  compassion  into 
the  listener's  eyes. 

When  the  story  was  ended,  both  remained 
silent. 

"  Poor  Waldemar !"  said  at  length  Fred  Mon- 
tague.    "  How  he  must  have  suflFered !" 

Helen's  own  generous  natm'e  was  not  proof 
against  this  unexpected  piece  of  generosity.  She 
clasped  Fred's  hand  with  mute  effusion,  and  the 
eloquent  glance  of  her  swimming  eyes  thanked 
him  as  words  could  not  have  done. 

When  her  emotion  would  allow  her  to  speak : 

"Dear,  generous  Fred!"  she  faltered,  "it  has 
so  comforted  me  to  tell  you  all !  I  could  have 
told  it  to  no  one  else — not  even  to  my  dear 
mother — and  I  have  often  so  longed  for  some  one 
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to  whom  I  cotdd  confide  aQ  I  have  suffered ! 
whom  I  could  talk  about — **  she  stopped  shoii— 
^  about  the  past/'  she  added,  blushing  as  she 
noticed  an  almost  imperoeptible  and  quiddy-fleeliDg 
shade  upon  her  companion's  countenance.  "I 
do  not  know — ^I  cannot  explain  what  I  fed  towardi 
you/'  she  innocently  pursued ;  "  but  it  seems  to 
me  as  though  there  were  nothing  I  could  not  td 
you ;  and,  oh  I  dear  Fred,  if  you  did  but  V&m 
how  this  confidwoe  comforts  me  and  g^ves  ow 
strength  I" 

Fred  had  winced  involuntarily  at  the  decided 
proof  Helen's  artlessness  afforded  him  of  his  being 
what  is  termed  un  homme  sans  consequence ;  but 
there  was  no  resisting  the  genuine  tenderness  o 
the  tearful  gaze  she  turned  upon  him  whilst 
uttering  the  few  last  expressions  of  her  thanks. 

"  Well,  Helen  dear,"  rejoined  he,  folding  her  hand 
in  both  his  own,  "  I  have  no  vanity,  luckily— 
I  see  you  do  not  quite  understand  what  I  mean- 
but  never  mind !  be  always  firank  and  true  widi 
me  and  rely  upon  it,  the  love  I  bear  you  is  too 
real,  too  deep  seated  for  me  not  to  rejoice  when- 
ever I  can  do  you  any  good — ^and  wore  it  even 
at  mv  own  cost." 

Helen  did  not  quite  understand  the  exact  point 
at  which  she  had  so  nearly  wounded  Fred,  nor 
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die  seek  to  penetrate  the  mystery  further, 
talked  long  and  minutely  of  the  past, 
some  little  of  what  the  future  was  likely 
3»  and  in  the  bitter  delights  of  recalling 
was  for  ever  gone,  two  hours  flew  by  for 
1,  unobserved. 

ly  becoming  aware  of  the  flight  of  time,   they 

•ught    themselves   of  regaining    the    house, 

lingered  yet,  and  addressing  his  companion 

&T  greater  calmness  than  at  first,  although 

remained     still     some     slight     trace     of 

rrassment  in  his  manner, 

f  what   you  foresee  should   happen,"  com- 

ed  he,    '^  if   your   cousin's  marriage  should 

place — "    he    paused,   and   then  resolutely 

g  Helen's   hand   in   his,    and  looking    her 

ily  in  the  face,    **  may  not  a   time  come," 

3ntinued,  "  in  which  I  may  hope  ? — do  not 

iipt  me.     You  are  scarcely  more  now  than 

ild,  and  you  believe  your  first  love  will  be 

al;  you    miLst    believe    it   will   be   so — ^and 

1  go  farther  still,  and  say  that  I  so  honour 

Helen,  that  my  love  would  not  be  lessened* 

should    there    always    be    one  little   spot 

;n  in  your  heart  where  a  name,  imforgotten 

le  last,   should  be  inscribed.     Me   you  will 

•  love,  dear  Helen,   as  you  loved  him — but 


could  you  not  be  hnppy  once  mon 
"  Dearest  Fred,"  cried  she  \v 
she  had  hitherto  not  ^tbd  to 
fixing  upon  him  an  implorin; 
pray,  do  not  talk  to  me  in  that 
me  feel  so  poor  I  so  useless — s 
would  not  be  fair, — "  she  added  ' 
all — I  nothing !  No,  no !  in 
must  struggle  on  as  he  can — 
accept  his  lot;  it  is  moral  sv 
that  from  another  which  one 
never  repay.  As  I  said  before, 
I  would,  dear  Fred,  I  could  not 
Helen  motimftilly  shook  her  h 
sweet  ministering  nature,  to 
bringing  comfort   to   another — I 
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end  of  my  life  love  you,  or  whether,  on  the 
contrar},  you  will  not,  some  time  hence,  have 
forgotten  her  whom  you  did  not  wed — but 
above  all,  do  your  best  not  to  grieve  for  me.  Oh  ! 
say  you  will  do  that — promise  it  me — I  would 
rather — oh!  a  thousand  times  rather — ^you 
forgot  me  altogether  !  although.  Heaven  knows !" 
she  added  in  trembling  tones,  ''your  friendship 
is  a  comfort,  a  consolation  I  cannot  describe, 
and—" 

"Which  will  never  fail  you,  while  I  live," 
interposed  Fred,  in  almost  solemn  accents. 

As  they  were  crossing  the  threshold  of  the 
greenhouse  door,  Helen  turned  round  to  her 
companion  and  putting  her  little  hand  upon  his 
arm,  whilst  she  forced  herself  to  smile  through 
her  tears : — 

**  Will  you  never  quarrel  with  me  again  ?" 
asked  she  in  a  voice  whose  unsteady  accents 
belied  the  painful  effort  at  playfulness  she  was 
making :  "  never  caU  me  Bergeronnette  or  Pat — 
dear— iSir  Wilfred  P" 

"  I  will  try,"  answered  Fred  in  a  very  low 
tone. 


VOL.   III.  o 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Upon  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  spring  had 
also  budded  forth,  and  the  winds  of  March  were  no 
less  genial  along  the  historic  banks  of  the  silver- 
stranded  river,  than  in  the  sheltered  depths  of  the 
Hampshire  woods.  After  a  six  wrecks'  confine- 
ment to  his  bed,  yoimg  Lyulph  had  arisen  at  last, 
sound  in  health  and  limb,  but  not  a  whit  more 
tractable  than  before;  wild  as  an  untamed  colt, 
impatient  of  all  curb,  wayward,  capricious,  haughty, 
and  violent  as  ever ;  cunningly  observant  of  his 
brother,  and  with  Babeli  diabolical,  this  tender 
branchling  of  the  lofty  stem  of  Falkenbuig, 
bent  to  no  one  with  grace  or  an  appearance  (rf 
good-will,  save  to  Lily  Cameron  only.  Incapable 
as  it  would  seem  of  being  at  peace  with  more  than 
one  of  his  fellow-creatures  at  a  time,  L}'ulph's 
former  fondness  for  Max  had  made  way  for  a  sort 
of  \dz^  \s\diff^reuce.      Hostility  he  evidently  did 
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are  to  manifest,  and  it  was  stiU  dear  that  no 
3yer-awed  him  as  did  Eberstein;  but  the 
athy  which  hitherto  had  rendered  obedience 
was  now  extinct;  and,  whatever  gentler 
gs  the  strange  boy  might  harbour  in  his 
s  hidden  recesses,  they  were  called  into  ex- 
e  and  action  by  Lilian  alone, 
ice  the  night  when  Babeli  had  been  a 
ss  to  Waldemar's  meeting  with  Miss  Ca- 
1  by  the  side  of  his  brother's  sick  couch, 
bearing  towards  the  heiress,  the  Oold- 
heUy  as  she  called  her,  showed  a  curious 
ire  of  jealousy  and  deference. 
»untless  were  the  legends  she  mumbled  to 
If,  (and  would  have  mumbled  to  Lyulph 
only  he  would  not  let  her),  concerning  Sir 
rey  of  the  Gold  Closet,  and  the  luck  of 
alkenburgs ;  and  at  other  moments,  bitter 
the  evil  wishes  she  breathed  against  the 
nd-Nixe,"  as  she  termed  her,  the  "  child- 
ler !"  Some  odd  impression  having  rested 
ler  confused  brain  of  the  "  Amber-witch" 
horn  she  had  imperfectly  heard  teD^  she 
ated  the  mere  designation  with  the  colour 
lian's  hair,  and  would  go  growling  on  by 
our: 

\.  fog-woman  !     A   mist*  wife    (they   say   it 

o  2 


find  it  out !  it'  the  gold 
it  may  burn  him  !  If  tl 
the  old  house  may  i 
have  a  rare  be-broi 
and  flout  at  me  too, 
villanous  ape  !  Pah !  t 
after  aH — a  wkirly-whw 

What  Babeli  meant 
knows,  but  it  was  a 
she  wished  to  express 
and  contempt,  and  oftt 
when  particularly  angc 
own  invectives,  she  W( 
all-potent  anathema. 

Meanwhile,    between 
matters   seemed  to  ren 
same  state  as  before. 
Cand  hourly,  when  he 
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'^ight  have  been  moments  when  Lily,  despairing 
of  her  conquest,  felt  ready  to  throw  up  the  game 
^nd  fly  from  the  scene  of  her  defeat ;  but  this, 
Palkenburg  chose  to  prevent,   and   playing  with 
wr,  as  in   the   more   ordinary   course   of  things 
Women  so   often   play   with   their   admirers,    he 
invariably  contrived  that  a  fit  of  discouragement 
should  serve  but  as  the  preface  to  renewed  and 
stronger  hope.      At  times  he  could  affect  all  the 
outward   semblances  of  affection,   undeclared  but 
desirous  to  be  guessed ;    he  could   talk   apart   in 
covered  words,  let  a  look,  or  a  sigh  even  be  sur- 
prised ;   by   delicate  allusions  lead  his  listener  on, 
until  she  was  fairly  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  her  own 
ini'enting,   and   then  adroitly   disappearing,   leave 
her  to  track  his  shade.      Therein  lay  Waldemar's 
art :   that  after  all,  were  the  sum  of  trifles  ever  so 
accurately  counted  up,  whereby  he  lured   on   his 
fair  opponent   in    Love's   contest,     till   she    half 
deemed  him   won,  it   would   be   seen   that   each 
several   time   he   had,  in   fact,  not    deceived   her, 
but  she   had   deceived    herself.       And   so,    thev 
continued  on,  repeating  the  old  hacknied  moves 
day  after  day ;    and  whilst,  in  this  animated  game 
on  life's  chequered  board,  Lilian  lost  her  defences 
one  by  one,  saw  her  queen  jeopardized,  and  her 
towers  of  strength  thrown    down,    her   enemv, — 
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however  from  time  to  time  he  might  appear  to 
have  suffered  fix)m  an  attack — had  not  yet  per- 
mitted one  single  breach  to  be  made  in  the 
well  imagined  bulwarks  wherewith  he  guarded  lus 
king. 

Eberstein  was  still,  as  heretofore,  the  ever 
welcome  companion,  the  trusty  friend,  between 
whom  and  Lilian  no  confidence  was  necessary, 
but  who  divined  all,  and  whose  silence  was  most 
eloquent,  whether  for  advice  or  consolatioiL 
Eberstein  submitted  to  have  it  said  :  ^'  how  tire- 
some he  was,  for  he  could  never  talk  of  anything 
but  Monsieur  de  Falkenburg !"  nor  ever  betrayed 
his  intimate  conviction,  that  that  was  the  one 
theme  to  which  his  auditress  woxdd  be  never 
tired  of  listening.  He  guided  LiUan,  without 
appearing  to  be  in  the  least  aware  of  the  direction 
she  wished  to  follow,  and  counselled  her,  even  in 
the  minutest  details,  whilst  he  was  seemingly 
occupied  but  in  descanting  upon  the  one  eternal 
subject,  which  rendered  him  so  monotonous, 
— ''so  tiresome." 

"  Why  does  not  Monsieur  de  Falkenbuig 
marry  ?"  asked  Lady  Marlowe  one  day,  after  the 
man  of  one  Idea  had  been  for  the  last  hour  and 
half  recounting  anecdote  upon  anecdote  of  his 
scapegrace  hero. 
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**  Probably  because  he  fancies  no  woman 
erfect  enough  to  be  his  wife,"  answered  Max 
dth  well-affected  bluntness. 

Lilian  bent  down  low  over  her  embroidery 
rame,  and  became  earnestly  engaged  in  matching 
;reen  silks  for  a  leaf. 

^^His  cousin,  Baroness  Christopher,  is  a 
harming  person  I  think,"  opined  Lady  Marlowe ; 
^  why  does  she  so  dislike  him  ?" 

Eberstein  involuntarily  bit  his  lip,  and  had 
ome  difficulty  in  concealing  his  vexation  at  this 
NTOof  of  Frau  Christopher's  first  successful  inroad 
Dto  the  camp. 

**  Perhaps  because  he  so  abominates  her 
lephew,  of  whom  she  is  very  fond,"  he 
■eplied  after  a  second's  reflection. 

"  Her  nephew  ?"  interrogated  Miladi. 

^'Monsieur  de  Babenheim,  aunt,"  interposed 
Lily,  "  the  Duke's  chamberlain."  , 

"  Oh !  to  be  sure,"  responded  graciously 
he  elderly  dame ;  "  a  tall  yoimg  man,  very  fair, 
^ery  polite — a  very  nice  young  man !" 

(Babenheim  had,  two  evenings  before  at  Court 
lieen  particularly  attentive  to  Miladi,  and  won 
aer  favour  entirely.) 

Max  was  considerably  alarmed  at  this  fresh 
symptom. 
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^'And  so,"  murmured  Lilian,  apparently 
quite  absorbed  in  the  dark  red  of  a  rose-coloured 
cactus,  "  Monsieur  de  Falkenburg  has  a  grot 
dislike  to  his  cousin's  nephew  ?" 

Eberstein  had  recovered  from  the  disagreeaUe 
impression  he  had  just  received,  and  was  "  himsdf 
again." 

"  I  verily  believe,"  rejoined  he  with  his  usual 
air  of  bonhomiey  "  that  Waldemar  would  ran 
away  with  the  most  odious  fright  in  Christendon, 
if  he  thought  Babenheim  wanted  to  pay  her  his 
addresses  !"  and  then  he  laughed  and  looked  as 
though  he  thought  he  had  said  rather  a  good 
thing,  (which  did  not  prevent  him  from 
examining  Lilian  with  a  lynx-like  glance  that 
no  one  perceived.) 

"  Indeed  ?"  observed  that  young  lady  composed- 
ly, and  somewhat  as  though  she  were  drawing 
out    her  voice    at   the   same   time    with   a  verv 

m 

long  thread  of  crimson  worsted,  which   followed 
her  needle  cautiously. 

"  Shocking  !"  pronounced  Lady  Marlowe,  and 
there  the  incident  ended. 

That  evening  a  ball  was  given  at  the  Russian 
Legation,  and  the  queen  of  it  was  as  usual,  Lilian. 
Of  a  truth,  nothing  could  be  lovelier  than 
she  was.      Her  white  draperies  veiled  her  round 
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;hin  vapour,  and  she  seemed  the  genius  of  some 
Hand  stream  rising  from  her  crystal  couch  to 

the  sun's  first  rays.  Over  her  golden  curls 
id  the  broad  rich  petals  of  the  blue  water-fiag, 
\t  its  long  sear-green  leaves,  twmed  themselves 
igst  the  bright  spirals  of  her  hair,  and  here  and 
I  — ^pale  and  cool  as  if  fresh  from  the  wave — 
I  in  direct  contact  with  her  fair  brow  or  roseate 
c.      Upon  her  bosom,  half-shrouded  in  soft 

of  Mechlin  lace,  bloomed  forth  a  bouquet 
le  same  river-flowers,  the  deep  velvet-like 
)  of  whose  blossoms  contrasted  harmoniously, 
may  so  term  it,  with  the  snowy  muslin  of 
Iress,  and  with  the  yet  brighter  snow  of  the 

against  which  they  rested.  Lilian  was  at 
imes  .happy  in  her  taste  for  dress,  but  this 
her  toilet  had  been  submitted  to  an  influence 
ier  even  than  common,  and  her  appearance 
lailed  with  more  than  the  habitual  tribute  of 
ration. 

nongst  the  first  persons  whom  Lilian 
ived  on  entering  the  ball  room  was  Waldemar, 
)g  with  folded  arms  against  one  of  the 
ins,  and  talking  to  some  half-dozen  young 
rs,  wild,  handsome  lawless  fellows,  belonging 
B  own  especial  clique^  and  who  though  not 

participating    in    his    entire    unpopularity 
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were    stiU    objects    of    misgiving    and    fear  to 
punctilious  husbands  or  very  prudent  mammas. 
Falkenburg's  bow  to  Lilian,  as  she  passed,  was  a 
strange  one.    It  was  not  a  fSuniliar,  scarcdy  indeed 
a   friendly   recognition,    but,    haughty  and  cere- 
monious, there  was  in  it  an  undefinable  som^hing 
almost  like  a  threat;  yet  at  the   same  time  the 
deep    obeisance    itself,    in    its     mere     outward 
form    affected    an    exaggeration     of    politeness. 
Lilian's    cheek    grew    crimson    as    she   mutdf 
answered  the  mute  greeting,    and  swept  by,  fir 
the   moment  unnoticing  the  rapturous    murmuis 
that  followed  on  her  steps. 

"  Ah  I  le  hel  ange  /"  exclaimed  a  disagreeahk 
voice,  evidently  anxious  to  be  honey-sweet; 
"  there  she  is  at  last,  belle  comme  une  etoile  f 
and  before  she  could  advance  further,  Lily  found 
herself  fairly  caught  in  the  tenderly  outspread 
arms  of  Frau  Christopher. 

Waldemar  turned  round  sharply  at  sound  rf 
the  hateful  tones,  but  his  amiable  relative  was  too 
much  engrossed  by  her  enthusiasm  for  her  youth- 
ful prize,  to  remark  the  certainly  not  over-kind 
glance  directed  against  her  from  her  worship&l 
cousin's  eyes. 

Waltz,  Maziu-ka,   CJalop,  PVanfawe,  one  aftff 
the  other  went  by,  and   Falkenburg  never  once 
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came  to  claim -the  hand  of  Lilian  Cameron. 
He  seemed  to  disdain  the  pleasures  of  the  ball, 
for  as  yet  he  had  trod  a  measure  with  none, 
and  as  the  night  wore  on  he  withdrew  altogether, 
and  by  the  time  supper  was  announced,  Lilian 
thought  him  gone.  Her  good-humour,  with 
her  colour,  went  and  came,  and  even  the  vain 
delight  of  reigning  in  beauty  supreme  over  all 
oeased  to  animate  her,  and  she  felt  disappointed 
and  vexed.  Where  was  the  use  of  trying  to  pique 
such  an  ice-cold  admirer  ?  (if  admirer  even  he  was, 
which  scarcely  appeared  sure) ;  against  what  arrow 
of  the  whole  arsenal  of  coquetry  would  not  such 
kmfly  indifference  be  proof?  Lilian  began  to  fed 
disgusted  with  everybody  and  everything,  and 
careless  even  of  her  own  triumph,  which  no 
longer  amused  her;  and  so  profound  was  this 
distaste  to  all  around  her,  that  for  the  contredanse 
preceding  the  supper,  she  chose  from  a  host 
of  partners,  a  certain  oddly-shaped,  queer-looking 
fittle  personage,  with  whom  few  women  had  ever 
omdescended  to  dance,  and  who  would  as  soon 
have  dreamt  of  dancing  with  a  goddess  from 
^  High  Olympus,"  as  with  the  idolized  ladye 
of  every  one's  love.  But  Lilian  wanted  only 
^^epose,  respite  from  the  adoration  that  tired 
\  since  Falkenburg  was  not  by  to  witness  it, 
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and  she  thought  that  Monsieur  de  Weisdc 
the  Duke's  Librarian,  a  most  learned  aod  thi 
young  gentleman,  and  as  I  have  obsen 
niggardly  favoured  by  nature,  would  be  Sli 
enough  not  to  importune  her  with  any  p 
testations,  and  accordingly  she  conferred  u| 
him  the  dazzling  honour  he  had  not  dared 
solicit  of  her  hand,  and  chose  him  from  on 
clamorous  group  of  petitioners,  where^  all 
silent,  he  confined  his  wonderment  to  loo 
Graciously  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the  astoraw 
savanty  Lilian  proceeded  to  thread  the  cm 
towards  her  place  at  the  top  of  the  quadri 
addressing  words  full  of  condescension  all 
while  to  her  partner. 

When  she  reached  her  place,  the  ot 
couples  were  not  yet  all  forthcoming,  and 
she  stood  talking  to  the  librarian — and  n 
amused  than  in  her  ennui  she  could  h 
believed  possible,  from  the  effect  produced 
him  by  the  bright  glories  of  her  own  fair  presei 
— she  did  not  vouchsafe  much  attention  to 
repeated  demands  for  her  absent  vis-a-m, 
did  she  turn  round,  until  the  orchestra  follow 
the  words  :  "  Well,  there  you  are  at  last !  t 
long  you  have  kept  us  waiting !" 

One   of  the   broad  petals  of    the  iris   at 
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age  was  too  much  hidden  by  some  lace,  and 
n  arranged  it  so  that  the  deep  blue  of  the 
^  should  rest  immediately  against  her  own 
iant  skin — this  lasted  a  moment,  and  Lilian 
ied  suddenly  into  the  intricacies  of  la  chaine 
laise  neither  knowing  nor  caring  who  might 
)pposite  to  her,  untS  the  contact  of  a  hand 
ly  touching  her  own,  roused  her.  She 
:ed  up.  A  vision  crossed  her  in  the  quick 
cements  of  the  dance,  and  passed,  before  aught 
)  a  sharp  inward  thrill  could  help  her  to 
I  a  name  to  the  apparition;  but  when  they 
led  and  she  was  face  to  face  with  her  ms-a-vis 

with    difBculty    suppressed    an  exclamation, 

could     not     command     the     flush     which 

"spread  neck,  cheeks,  and  brow.      Falkenburg 

before  her,  dancing  with  a  Polish  Princess, 
se  charms  and  riches,  (had  she  not  been 
ried)  might  have  bid  fair  to  raise  up  a 
.  for  Frdulein  Cameron  herself. 
ut  now  it  was,  that  the  position  of  the 
rtunate  librarian  became  difficult  to  endure, 
the  same  proportion  in  which  Lilian  had 
lescended  towards  him  but  a  short  time 
re,  so  did  she  ill-treat  him  now ;  and  if, 
»ad  of  being  her  own  free  choice,  he  had 
^   her  by   his   importunities   into   becoming 


so  many  nine  wmie  laa  oag 
the  tips  of  his  digits,  whilst 
lookJDg  on  !  or  to  be  obliged 
trio  with  Waldemar  and  the 
whilst  the  fearful  pas  seul  to  w! 
Tr^nis  has  bequeathed  his  name 
rately  got  through  by  a  miserable 
who,  after  he  had  by  each  coi 
choked  Madame  la  Princesse 
mirth,  carried  off  Lilian  as  his  1 
end !  I  hare  never  been  able 
own  satisfaction,  the  question  c 
inborn  in  the  female  sex  or  not 
whether  in  her  natural  and  ra' 
Cameron  was  more  or  less  inhun 
of  her  fellow-women ;  but  I  an 
particular  juncture  I  am  recordi 
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ition  he  had  caused  her,  who  was  now  once 
"e  the  origin  and  the  witness  of  her  shame! 
an  grew  pale  and  red,  she  trembled  and  was 
ing  for  breath;  she  could  have  stamped  or 
1  her  embroidered  handkerchief  to  shreds,  or 
i — ^yet    openly   she    could    allow  herself  but 

manifestation  of  her  wrath,  and  that  was,  to 
:  daggers  at  her  partner,  which  she  did. 
ucky  Monsieur  de  Weisdorf!  his  initiation 
»  the  secrets  of  female  caprice  was  so  slight, 
i  there  is  yet  some  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  his 
ing  perceived  Lilian's  ang^r,  and  a  positive 
ainty  as  to  his  complete  incapacity  of  under- 
iding  it  if  he  had. 

Vhen  the  contre-danse  was  ended,  instead  of 
pting  her  compaDion's  arm,  Lilian  flung 
1  him  with  haughty  disdain,  and  was  about 
»nter  the  supper  room  alone,  when  she  espied 
isieur  de  Babenheim  leaning  against  one  of 

door  posts  of  the  above  apartment.  The 
llection    of    Eberstein's  words  flashed  across 

memory,  and  catching  the  eye  of  the 
ittem  chamberlain,"  she  made  him  a  sign 
ch  in  a  second  brought  him  to  her  side. 
Will  you  give  me  your  arm?"  asked  Lilian 
ler  sweetest  tones,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
^ring    crowd    might    be    seen   the   Heiress- 
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Beautv  led  into  supper  by  the  proud  and  enra^^ 
tured  Kammerherr,   and   wboDy   forgetful  now, 
as   it   would    seem,  of   the   m^saventwre  wUdi 
so  latdy  disturbed  her  equanimity. 

''  Umpb !"  grunted  Max,  as  the  ooupk 
brushed  past,  and  it  would  have  been  bard  to 
disooTcr    whether    he   was   annoyed  or  pleased 

Lilian  ocmtnTed  to  place  herself  at  table  in 
such  a  manner,  that  Falkenburg,  seated  rather 
lower  down,  should  not  lose  her  smallest  moT^ 
ment  though  he  might  not  hear  all  she  said, 
and,  in  the  surrounding  troop  of  her  admirers, 
she  singled  out  Babenheim  as  the  special  object  of 
her  favour. 

The  toDcs  of  the  orchestra  inviting  to  the  CotU- 
/on,  lured  the  guests  from  the  banquettiog-room, 
and  the  dancing-hall  was  quickly  filled  again.  A 
loud  clamour  arose  for  Waldemar  to  lead  the 
daii.^',  he  being  renowned  in  this  respect,  but  be 
at  first  tumi»d  a  deaf  ear  to  the  petition.  Suddenly: 

"  Look  at  Babenheim,"  obsened  Fritz  Heiden- 
stein,  "  how  the  lumbering  booby  struts  and 
swells  with  yonder  beauty  for  a  partner  !  Well,  she 
is  lovely,  to  be  sure,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  such  a 
pearl  should  be  thrown  away  on  such  a  pig." 

Waldemar  cast  a  lazily  contemptuous  glance  at 
the  pair  thus  alluded  to. 


f 
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*^  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  that  pearls  are 
sometimes  made  to  be  cast  before  svdne/'  said  he ; 
^'and  then  comes  the  capital  question,  is  she  a 
peaii?" 

"  Yoxir  cousin  Id^bas  seems  to  fancy  so/'  re- 
marked Albert  Stemheim,  "  by  the  store  she  sets 
by  her — ^look  how  she  is  at  this  moment  patting 
her  upon  the  shoulder  and  pouring  smiles  and 
flattery  over  her,  like  sugared  milk  for  flies !" 

"Ah!"  rejoined  Waldemar,  with  a  long  pro- 
tracted inflexion,  and  hearing,  as  it  were,  in  his  ear 
the  echo  of  the  tone  wherewith  in  the  beginning  of 
the  evening  he  had  heard  his  cousin  the  Baroness 
extol  Lilian's  beauty. 

"  Oh !  yes,"  added  Eberstein,  carelessly.  "  Frau 
Christopher  does  love  the  girl  exceedingly." 

Waldemar  turned  fairly  round,  and  with  dark- 
ening brow  scanned  the  group  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  room ;  then,  as  a  slight  smile  parted  his 
lips: 

"  After  all,"  said  he,  "  why  not  leave  the  insects 
to  their  enjoyment  ?  it  would  be  so  easy  to  destroy 
it !" 

"  I  should  not  think  it  would  be  easy,  even  for , 
you,  Waldemar,"  interposed  Stemheim,  "  to  carry 
off  his  partner  from  Babenheim  now." 
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heightening  bloom  upon  her  cheek,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate beating  of  her  heart  registered  his  every 
steps. 

"  Miss  Cameron,"  said  he,  as  he  sUghtly  bowed, 
**  I  thought  this  cotillon  was  promised  to  me." 

Lilian  at  the  first  moment  stared  in  astonish- 
ment, for  there  had  never  existed  a  question  upon 
the  subject,  and  then,  blushing  and  confused, 
fiightened,  she  scarce  knew  why,  and  happy,  she 
could  not  stop  to  examine  wherefore,  she  began  to 
&lter  forth  a  phrase,  that  Falkenburg  cut  short  by 
repeating  his  words  again  in  a  rather  more  authori- 
tative tone. 

This  time,  however,  it  was  Monsieur  de  Baben- 
heim  who,  recovering  his  self-possession  somewhat 
shaken  by  Waldemar's  appearance,  took  upon  him- 
self the  task  of  answering. 

'^  As  Miss  Cameron  accorded  me  the  honour  of 
her  hand,  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,"  observed 
the  **  pattern  Chamberlain,"  with  a  dignified  air, 
"  it  is  barely  possible  to  suppose  that  you  could 
have  a  prior  claim." 

Falkenburg  eyed  his  rival  from  top  to  toe  with 
a  glance  of  lo%  and  imperturbable  contempt. 

"I  am  as  little  used  to  consider  what  you 
may  call  possibilities  or  impossibilities,  as  I  am 
to  be  kept  waiting,"  said  he ;  "  let  Miss  Cameron 

p  2 
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decide.  I  presume  you  will  hare  nothing  to  oppose 
to  her  decrees ;"  and  upon  Monsieur  de  Babenheim's 
affirmative  sign,  "  Miss  Cameron/*  he  continued, 
"  may  I  request  of  you  to  tax  your  memory  ?— 
Have  I  a  right  or  not  to  this  cotillon  ?  Must  I 
remind  you  that  three  evenings  ago — "  he  paiised. 

Lilian  looked  down  more  confused  than  ever, 
for  Waldemar  alluded  to  one  of  those  thousand 
little  nothings  which  happen  every  day  to  com- 
promise women  whose  affections  are  fixed  upon  an 
unresponding  object ;  the  whole  turned  upon  a 
pin's  point,  a  faded  carnation,  que  sais-je  ?  but  it 
was  e^ident,  slight  as  the  occurrence  might  be,  that 
he  remembered  it,  and  referred  to  it  as  an  argu- 
ment in  his  favour,  at  this  the  spoiled  Beaut} ,  un- 
spoilt  but  in  this  one  instance,  felt  rejoiced. 

"  I  think  now,  I  do  recollect,"  stammered  she 
not  venturing  to  look  at  either  of  the  disputants 
for  her  hand.     "  I  believe — " 

"  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  speak  louder. 
Miss  Cameron,"  asked  Waldemar  with  matchlessly 
easy  impertinence,  **  your  words  escape  Monsieur 
de  Babenheim's  ears." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  Mademoiselle,"  interposed 
the  chamberlain  stiffly,  and  growing  purple  m  the 
face,  "  that  you  prefer  Monsieur  de  Falkenbuig? 
claim  to  mine  ?" 


\ 
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**I  am  very  sorry,"  murmured  L3y  trying  to 
speak  distinctly  and  steadily,  '^  it  is  all  my  fault — 
I  ought  not  to  have  forgotten;  but  I  believe 
Monsieur  de  Falkenburg's  claim  is  a  prior  one,  a 
promise  three  days  old, — "  and  whilst  uttering  this 
last  little  fib  her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper. 

"Are  you  satisfied  now?"  inquired  Walde- 
mar. 

"  I  ought  to  have  known  as  much  long  ago," 
replied  Babenheim,  trying  very  awkwardly  to  put  a 
good  face  on  the  matter  and  yet  say  something 
disagreeable,  "  qui  donne  le  coeur  donne  la  main," 
and  the  bow  with  which,  accompanying  these 
words,  he  took  leave  of  his  quondam  partner,  raised 
him  in  his  own  estimation  to  the  rank  of  a  Lauzun 
or  a  Richelieu. 

"  Qui  donne  le  cceur  donne  la  bourse,"  hissed  in 
his  ear  a  snaky  tongue,  as  his  aunt  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  "  but  don't  be  impetuous !"  added 
she,  and  although  never  was  the  office  of  a 
moderator  less  needed  than  with  Joseph  Baben- 
heim, Frau  Christopher  set  to  work  forthwith  to 
carry  off  and  comfort  her  diunsy  Achilles,  just  as 
though  the  loss  of  his  Briseis  were  likely  to  occa- 
sion some  desperate  act  upon  his  part. 

Luckily  the  angry  Baroness'  words  reached  the 
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cm  of  neither  Lflnn  nor  WaUenor.  but  as  the 
former  stretched  forth  her  hand  to  her  partner,  she 
gave  him  one  look  which  so  phinfar  asked  &r 
protection  and  so  dearly  said :  "  suppurt  me,  you, 
against  those  whom  I  have  angered  for  toot  sake!" 
that  Falkcnburg,  not  perhaps  exactly  ooDsdous  of 
what  he  was  doing,  pressed  aknost  tenderly  the 
small  white  fingers  that  quivered  beneath  his 
own. 

The  ootiDon  was  led  bv  Wakfemar  and  lasted 
nearly  two  hours.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  why 
he  did  not  shorten  its  duration,  but  certain  it  was, 
that  for  many  months  he  had  not  been  so  animated 
or  so  like  his  former  self.  Why  it  thus  pleased 
him  to  triumph  over  Babenheim,  he  would  probably 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  explain,  but  it  did  please 
him,  and  he  felt  grateful  to  Lilian  for  having 
helped  him  to  this  pleasure.  Besides  it  was  not 
in  man's  nature  to  have  hanging  upon  his  arm,  one 
of  the  most  exquisitely  lovely  beings  that  ever 
deckt^l  the  earth,  to  watch  her,  blossoming  forth 
as  it  were  under  the  sunshine  of  his  smiles,  and 
remain  wrapped  in  indifference  and  disdain ;  and 
therefore,  for  the  space  of  two  hours  that  that 
same  cotillon  lasted,  was  Waldemar  Falkenbuif 
neither  disdainful  nor  indifferent,  and  .  .  .  and  . . . 
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"  Hate  will  do  where  love  will  not,"  muttered 
Fritz  as  in  the  ante-room  he  put  on  his  doak  to 
depart,  "  I  always  told  you  so,  Karl." 

"  My  cousin,  the  serpent !"  mumbled  Eberstein, 
recalling  the  words  of  Mephistopheles  in  '  Faust/ 
"  What  bet  you,  I  catch  you  !" 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Neither  disdainfiil  nor  indifferent!  but  v^hat 
then? 

It  would  be  hard  to  say. 

I    hope   I   have   succeeded   in    convincmg  my 

readers  that  Falkenburg  was  no  vulgar  libertine, 

whose  mental   vision  is  to  be  perverted  by  the 

sight  of  fair  faces  and  graceful  forms,   and  whose 

sickly    worship    has    no   idol    but    w^hat   is   most 

material  in  beauty.     Waldemar,  on  the  contrarv\ 

as    he    has    himself    said,    never    allowed    mere 

external  loveliness  to  exercise  any  attraction  over 

him,  and  was,  in  turn,  too  proud  not  to  aim  at 

the  mind,  at  the  immortal  part  of  those  he  sought 

to  impress.     Now,    do  what  he  might,  he  could 

discover  no  mind,    properly  so  called,    in  Lilian, 

and    he   often    asked   himself  in   virtue  of  what 

mysterious  law  she  loved  him.     Still,  no  man  was 

ever  yet  angry  with  a  woman  for  making  him  the 
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:>bject  of  her  affections ;  and  the  fact  of  her 
»>iintmg  for  nothing  the  sighing  and  vowing 
troop  of  swains  and  suitors  who  surrounded  her, 
gained  for  Lily  some  slight  portion  of  esteem  from 
Waldemar.  Whenever  he  reverted  to  what  he 
had  himself  witnessed  of  her  flirtation  with  Nor- 
berg,  it  was  with  a  smile  of  contemptuous  pity  for 
the  weakness  of  the  musician,  and  for  the  sad 
fflusion  which  too  often  induces  those  who  love 
to  fancy  that,  by  the  excess  of  their  own  passion, 
they  can  elicit  a  corresponding  sentiment  in  the 
one  beloved. 

Lilian's  greatest  enemy  was  the  necessity 
Falkenburg  perceived  of  accepting,  in  the  end, 
what  her  every  look  and  tone  were  continually 
offering  him.  In  what  was,  on  the  one  hand 
to  give  him  lofty  independence,  he  foresaw  on  the 
other  hand,  a  shackle,  and  if  he  could  have  been 
less  certain  of  the  ultimate  and  inevitable  con- 
chision  of  the  drama  then  enacting,  he  would 
probably  have  taken  a  'livelier  interest  in  the 
intermediate  scenes ;  whereas,  as  matters  actually 
stood,  he  felt  somewhat  in  the  condition  of  a 
galley-slave  who  plays  at  freedom  during  a 
respite  preceding  the  period  of  his  taking  the 
chain. 

The  day  following  that  of   the  ball  at   the 
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Russian  Legation,  Waldonar  obtained  a  congi 
and  started  off  for  N — ,  a  town  but  a  few  leagues 
distant  down  the  Rliine,  where  he  had  some  aoquaini- 
ance  of,  I  am  sorry,  to  say,  the  least  laudiMe 
description,  men  whose  whole  life  was  occupied 
in  gaming,  drinking,  and  dissipation  of  every  sort. 
At  the  end  of  a  week,  Falkenburg  was  disgusted 
with  an  existence  t^at  feuled  even  its  object  of 
momentarily  dispelling  care.  No  goblet  was  deep 
enough  to  drown  reflection  in  this  strong  nature; 
no  gain  or  loss  elated  or  depressed  sufficiently  to 
disturb  him ;  no  vortex  made  him  giddy :  he 
rose  now,  as  ever,  superior  to,  and  master  oC 
his  vices. 

When  Waldemar  had  clearly  proved  to  himself 
that  what  is  commonly  called  distraction  could  be 
of  no  avail,  he  resolutely  turned  his  back  upon  it 
and  upon  its  votaries,  and  shaped  his  course  once 
more  Rhine-up wards.  He  did  not  return  imme- 
diately to  L — ,  but  causing  his  horse  to  be 
brought  to  him  outside  the  gates  of  the  town, 
went  direct  to  his  own  ancestral  home,  to  while 
away  the  twenty-four  hours  that  yet  remained  rf 
his  cong^. 

He  had  not  seen  the  Falkenbiu^  since  he  went 
there  on  his  return  from  England ;  and  as  he 
appToakched  it^   the  thought  of   Helen  rose  owre 
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painfully  strong  within  him  at  every  step.  The 
day  was  bright  and  balmy,  and  the  soft  brilliancy 
of  the  sun,  as  its  rays  went  gaily  dancing  over 
tree  and  tower,  over  meadow  and  stream,  sealed 
to  mock  at  the  sombre  cogitations  of  the  solitary 
traveller.  As  he  neared  the  dwelling  itself,  he 
could  not  but  perceive,  that  within  the  last  six 
months  devastation  had  been  at  work  with  more 
Asa  proportionable  force.  Round  the  unhinged 
entrance-gate,  the  grass  and  weeds  had  grown  so 
li^  that  a  bramble  now  flung  its  brown  thorny 
arms  about  the  rails,  and  shooting  up  ambitiously, 
looked  as  though  it  were  trying  to  vie  with  the 
deKcately-curved  tendrils  of  the  iron  vine.  Half 
the  stones  of  the  paved  avenue  had  been  displaced, 
and  the  way  to  the  garden  and  court  was  litde 
smoother  than  the  dried-up  bed  of  a  hill-stream. 
This  time,  instead  of  entering,  as  usual,  by  the 
back  offices,  Waldemar  dismoimted  at  the  end  of 
the  avenue,  and  walked  straight  up  to  the  house- 
door  opening  upon  the  garden.  Dilapidation 
greeted  him  at  every  turn,  inside  as  well  as  outside 
the  mansion,  and  Falkenburg  felt  an  involimtary 
chill  pass  over  him  as  he  noted  the  giant  progress 
made  in  so  short  a  time  by  unarrested  ruin. 
Babeli,  whom  he  found  in  the  basse-cour^  flanked 
by  her  old  familiar,  ^  the  Cardinal,'^  received  him, 
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as  be  thought,  suDenly,  and  the  crest-Men  aspect 
of  the  turkey-cock,  who  scarcdy  rsused  a  gobUe 
at  his  intrusioD,  struck  him  more  piteously  than 
many  a  thing  more  serious  might  possibly  have 
done. 

Martin  was  absent  for  a  couple  of  days.  He 
had  gone  on  a  fishing  expedition  down  the  Mosdk, 
and  had  taken  yoimg  Lyulph  with  him.  The  ]Jaoe 
seemed  doubly  deserted  without  the  unruly  ^irit, 
whose  presence  brought  animation  (even  supposii^ 
it  were  but  the  animation  of  disorder),  and  whose 
name  might  have  been  Legiout  for  the  noise  he 
made.  But  Waldemar  liked  it,  perhaps,  better  as 
it  was,  and  the  complete  solitude  was  not  uncon- 
genial to  his  gloomy  mood.  Babeli  appeared 
strangely  preoccupied,  and  her  taciturnity  would 
probably  have  surprised  her  master,  if  he  had  not 
been  far  too  much  engrossed  by  his  own  thoughts 
to  notice  her.  Her  former  garrulity  was  extinct, 
and  instead  of  screaming  as  heretofore  at  the  top 
of  her  shrill  cracked  voice,  she  actually  spoke  low, 
even  to  the  turkey-cock.  Le  diable  tCy  perdait 
rien,  however,  for  what  had  used  to  be  shrieked 
was  now  grumbled,  and  there  where  formerly  had 
been  an  outcry  was  now  a  growl.  The  old  woman, 
no  doubt,  sought  a  compensation  in  ''  low  mut- 
tered curses,"  for  she  largely  indulged  in  the  latt^, 
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and  any  one  who  should  have  listened  to  her  con- 
fidential whispers,  whether  to  the  Cardinal  or  the 
coffee-pot,  would  have  been  astonished  at  the 
number  of  objects  animate  and  inanimate  she 
anathematized.  With  Falkenburg  she  appeared  to 
avoid  all  direct  interchange  of  ideas,  but  her  grey 
^es  watched  his  every  movement  from  under  the 
cover  of  their  shaggy  brows,  and  seemed  positively 
to  shoot  sparks  after  him.  In  the  dark,  she  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  black  cat,  whose  fur  has 
been  nibbed  the  wrong  way,  and  who  is  all  spit 
and  sparkle. 

But  her  watchfulness  was  lost  upon  Waldemar 
who  went  listlessly  roaming  about  the  old  place, 
indoors  and  out,  without  remarking  that  the  witch- 
wife  was  speering  after  his  every  footfall.  When 
evening  came,  he  n^ounted  to  the  terrace-chamber 
at  the  Nest,  but  there  some  potent  memory  seemed 
to  forbid  his  stay.  He  took  down  his  mother's 
picture  from  the  wall,  and  surveying  the  room  and 
the  terrace  beyond  for  the  space  of  a  minute, 
during  which  you  might  have  seen  his  brow  con- 
tract, and  his  cheek  grow  pale,  he  turned  away, 
double-locked  the  glass  door,  and  hurried  down 
the  turret  stairs  with  the  portrait  in  his  hand. 
Traversing  the  court,  and  the  as  yet  leafless  space 
that  intervened  between  the  two  buildings,  he  re- 
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entered  the  Jagd  Schloss^  and  bore  the  picture  to 
the  apartment  he  inhabited  when  there.  Ere  two 
blows  of  the  hammer  had  been  given  to  the  huge 
nails  wherefrom  he  sought  to  suspend  the  frame, 
Babeli  walked  in  at  the  half  open  door. 

"  I  thought  by  the  thumping/'  muttered  she, 
*'  that  you  had  forgotten  the  state  of  the  house,  so 
I  just  came  up  to  tell  you  not  to  bring  the  walb 
about  our  ears,  unless  you  mean  it  For  aught  / 
care,  you  may  do  so,  for  my  old  bones  are  as  ready 
for  buriid  as  they'll  ever  be ;  but  if  you  don^t  mean 
to  make  one  heap  of  the  whole  concern,  bodies, 
and  house,  and  cattle  and  all,  why  you're  ad\ised. 
My  soul !  but  you've  a  strong  arm,  and  lay  od  as 
though  the  old  walls  were  obliged  to  stand  it  from 
you  !" 

This  was  the  longest  speech  Babeli  had  com- 
mitted since  the  Baron's  arrival,  but  the  old  shrill 
tone  was,  as  I  said  before,  wanting,  and  the  whole 
was  so  mumbled  over  that  the  listener,  perhaps, 
lost  some  portion  of  it.  At  any  rate,  he  did  not 
answer,  but  continued  to  hammer  with  acoom- 
paniment  of  the  ancient  dame's  growls  and 
groans,  until  the  picture  was  at  length  hxmg  in  the 
position  he  had  chosen  for  it,  at  the  foot  of  his  camp 
bed. 

''  So  \"  murmured  again  Babeli,  after  a  pause, 
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*'  the   gnddige  Frau  has  left    her  old  home  up 
yonder !  gone  from  Baron  Adolph's  room,  is  she  ? 

Sor 

Waldemar  had  seated  himself  upon  a  chair  at 
the  head  of  his  bed,  and  was  looking  vacantly  at 
the  sweet  fair  features  of  the  portrait,  upon  whose 
lips  you  could  have  sworn  played  a  tenderly 
mournful  smile. 

'^  It  strikes  me,  Babeli/'  replied  he  to  the  aged 
crone's  last  words,  *'  that  my  mother's  place  is 
here." 

"  May  be,"  said  she,  "  but  somehow,  her  place 
was  up  yonder  too,  and  Baron  Adolph's  room 
will  be  lonely  without  her,  all  the  same." 

"No  one  will  ever  enter  the  terrace-room 
again,"  rejoined  Waldemar  sternly. 

The  old  woman  examined  him  from  head  to 
foot  with  one  glance  of  her  steely  eyes,  over  which 
she  frowned  down  her  grisly  eye-brows  like  a 
curtain. 

"  80  ?"  said  she,  and  then  withdrawing  leisurely, 
*^  for  ought  I  mind,"  muttered  she  as  she  went 
along — "  for  aught  I  mind !" 

The  evening  went  by  for  Waldemar  in  solitude, 
and  in  the  arrangement  and  perusal  of  certain 
fiunily  papers,  letters,  bonds,  title  deeds,  docu- 
ments of  all  kinds  and  sorts,  that   he  exhumed 
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±^iuL  ^usct  ami  cktsvcss  md  with  which  until  then 
us  uxxsainsMax  had  been  less  than  sEgfat.  The 
i«x*x[nici:iL  SKQcd  no  pkasami  one,  for  when  it 
v:k  '*mn?d.  ibe  ntaaiDer  with  whidi  Waldemir 
nisii:!-«t  3if  oxsCT  jdlow  pucfaments  and  papers, 
fv^zxcec  ML  nuBBsakedble  degree  of  disgust  Hie 
loric  WK^  jtrvrand,  m  Falkenbnig  apparently  did 
ICC  iiVL  riif  vice  oc  Rpcise.  After  opening  his  window 
11  jfc  rit;  ±T!shw3Dd  fatow  fredhr  in,  and  chase  from 
2i;  rxm  se  jast  odoor  of  I^al  nnist  and  mould 
■*ner:wT±.  hjs  n»:«iii  researches  seemed  as  it  were 
'?.  lii  "^  fjsec  h.  be  tocA^  in  his  hand  the  smaS 
Trb.-5kr  rickefing  light  he  had  been  work- 
7::r=KfC  r.:wirds  the  door.  The  passage 
re:  Tfzacn  :«i:«ec  his  apartment  was  dark,  but 
*':t:c  :«;  rfaiiitfti  use  head  of  the  grand  staircase, 
r.*«'  :r:aii  M^r.-i:  m<»n  was  shedding  her  cool 
I'-:>crf  iji  i*fr«ct:iT  in  floods,  through  the  countless 
7uzk<  :c  iie  ^rsfai  vestibule  window.  Waldemar 
>c  oi  r;r  i  secv-c-i.  srilL  All  was  hushed  around; 
r*  c  1  rrfuin  ^fi^n^t^  the  silence,  and  the  bare 
5r:>r^  wirbjc:  rnrke  bv  no  leaft"  shadow  the 
•-^^Vni:  >ijct?c  of  liirht  thrown  bv  the  moon  across 
:crf  w:-,>:-  >:cce  Iin<iin<r. 

Wil.:^n.ar  dt^vnded  the  stairs  slowlv,  mus- 
i:-ir.>.  :w  by  tnie,  and  stopped  at  the  door  of  bis 
mother's  chambers.     WTien  he  entered^  the  smaD 
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radiance  of  his  lamp  scarcely  enabled  him  to 
distinguish  the  surrounding  objects,  and  for  a  few 
moments  he  remained  without  very  clearly  seeing 
his  way.  But  by  degi*ees,  as  he  grew  accustomed 
to  the  obscurity,  he  discovered  no  less  lamentable 
signs  of  ruin  here  than  in  the  rest  of  the  abode. 
Cobwebs  were  waving  their  banners,  heavy  with 
accumulated  dust,  from  every  protuberance  to 
which  they  could  hang;  that  was  nothing — the 
affair  of  the  brush;  but  there  was  much  that 
neither  brush  nor  broom  could  rectify ;  crumbling 
ceilings,  peeling  walls,  worm-eaten  wood,  damp- 
devoured  mirrors,  blackened  gilding,  stuffs  thread- 
bare and  torn — a  glance  was  sufficient  to  attest 
that  within  the  last  few  months  the  progress  of 
dilapidation  had  been  doubly  rapid.  Falkenburg 
passed  with  a  sigh  from  the  outer  to  the  inner 
room,  and  putting  down  his  lamp  upon  a  tall 
cabinet,  whence  its  dim  rays  struggled  to  pierce 
the  darkness,  he  seated  himself  opposite  to  the 
bed  whereon  long  years  ago  he  had  watched  his 
mother's  last  hours  of  life,  and  fell  into  a  deep  and 
gloomy  reverie.  From  this  he  was  aroused  by  a 
low  and  continued  sound,  that  at  first  escaped  his 
sense  unnoticed,  and  then  teazed  him  into  atten- 
tion by  its  regularity.  Was  it  a  mouse,  a  rat,  a 
cricket?     No!  it  was  neither:  besides   now  and 
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then,  a  little  snappish  noise  evidently  betrayed  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  the  cricket,  whilst  the 
tooth  of  the  rat  was  distinctly  audible  from  time 
to  time,  gnawing  by  fits  and  starts,  wheress  the 
sound  I  spoke  of  never  was  suspended  for  a 
moment. 

Plouf !  plouf !  it  feQ  upon  the  ear  muffied  and 
dead — and  still  and  ever  it  went  on.  Fkuf! 
plouf  1  Waldemar  rose  impatiently,  seized  his 
lamp,  proceeded  to  examine  every  nook  of  the 
apartment,  and  after  a  minute  search  ended  by 
finding  out  what  had  disturbed  his  musings.  Id 
the  comer  of  the  room  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  the 
floor  was  worn  away  into  a  deep  ca\ity,  and  from 
a  corresponding  hole  in  the  ceiling  fell  with  dock- 
like regularity  water  that  escaped  drop  by  drop, 
never  interrupting  its  measured  fJall.  Whence 
came*  it  ?  Who  could  tell  ?  But  it  had  already 
rotted  a  portion  of  the  muslin  under-curtains, 
the  folds  of  which  rested  on  the  spot  where  the 
cavity  had  been  worn  in  the  floor. 

Falkenburg  returned  to  his  seat,  but  meditatioD 
was  impossible.  That  dull  heavy  drop-drop 
would  have  scared  the  genius  of  reflection  in 
person  with  its  death-like  tick-ticking,  telling  all 
the  while  of  decay  and — poverty !  There  were 
the  very  draperies    that   enshrouded    the   sacred 
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corpse  of  his  dead  mother  rotting  beneath  his 
eyes,  and  he  was  listening  to  the  work  of 
destruction ! 

Flouf !  plouf !  it  was  enough  to  drive  any  one 
mad. 

Falkenburg  sprang  from  his  seat  and  was  about 
to  rush  from  the  room,  when  he  fancied  he  caught 
another  and  a  very  different  niose  ;  was  it  the  rats 
at  play  behind  the  panelling  ?  he  listened, — no  !  it 
was  a  step.  In  his  present  mood,  Waldemar 
would  have  hailed  with  delight  the  prospect  of 
coming  to  a  bodily  struggle  with  whatever  had  life, 
and  the  more  numerous  his  opponents  and  the 
fewer  the  chances  in  his  favour  the  better  satisfied 
he,  therefore  snatching  his  lamp  he  bounded  with 
almost  ferocious  joy  to  the  spot  whence  came  the 
soimd.  Robber  or  ghost,  it  was  all  one  to  him 
what  or  who  it  might  be. 

A  small  panel  door  opened  at  the  bed-head  into 
a  narrow  passage  leading  behind  the  Ritter-Saal  to 
a  spiral  staircase  communicating  with  the  upper 
stmy.  Thence  came  the  noise,  and  thither  darted 
Waldemar.  Tearing  open  the  door,  he  had  barely 
advanced  a  step  into  the  passage  when  he  en- 
countered a  human  form  that  sought  to  elude  his 
grasp.      He   dragged   it   forwards,   and   on    the 
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threshold  of   the   chamber  farougfat  the  h^  to 
bear  full  upon  his  captiTe — it  was  Babdi. 

Letting  her  go  instantaneously : 

**  What  were  you  doing  there,  wnaaan,  al  Ais 
time  of  night  ?"  inquired  he  in  no  gende  tone. 

''  Have'ot  I  a  right  to  skulk  and  prowl  abmtf  if 
I  like  it,  as  well  as  yourself.  Master?^  retoittd 
the  old  dame  resolutely. 

Waldemar  did  not  answer,  and  the  two  hodj 
habitants  of  the  sometime  lonflv  castle  looked  at 
each  other  in  silent  scrutiny. 

''  Wliat  is  that  ?"  asked  he,  leading  Babefi  to 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  as  he  lowered  the  lamp 
dirt-cted  her  attention  to  the  ever  filing  water, 
that  went  on  dropping  forth  its  monotonous  hiBak 
upoD  the  floor. 

"  That  ?"  echoed  she,  "  oh  !  it's  none  so  hard 
to  say  what  that  is  ;  it's  just  the  leaky  dstem  up 
in  the  roof ;  it  all  comes  of  the  old  master's 
foolishness  for  Frau  Elfonore,"  she  added,  looking 
at  Waldemar  as  thou^  he  must  necessarily 
understand  the  allusion,  which  he  did  not,  as  he 
immediately  evinced  by  inquiring  "  who  Frau 
Eleonore  was  ?'* 

"  Yes,"  murmured  Babeli,  "  you're  too  yoin^ 
to  know  that.  /  remember  her  well — I  hated  her! 
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she  was  his  third — the  Bavarian,  you've  heard  tell 
of  her,  any  how.  She  was  the  youngest  o'  the 
three  wives  of  the  Long-toothed,  and  yet,  young  as 
she  was,  he  outlived  her.  Strange !"  muttered 
the  old  crone,  relapsing  into  her  own  reflections, 
''  how  the  old  master  buried  them  all ;  but  that's 
neither  here  nor  there  ;  the  cistern  was  made  and 
as  many  pipes  tacked  to  it  as  would  fill  the  great 
organ  at  Freibui^,  in  order  that  the  Baierin  might 
have  rain  water  for  her  white  face  (that  looked  for 
all  the  world  as  though  the  flour  tub  had  been 
thrown  over  it)  without  the  trouble  of  calling  her 
chamber  woman,  forsooth  !  In  the  room  over  this 
out  o'  the  passage,  there's  a  bath !  and  the  Lord 
knows  what  diabolical  contrivances — ^aU  for  Frau 
El^nore !  a  bath !  well  I  hold  such  a  thmg  imfit 
for  any  body  but  the  heathens  before  the  blessed 
crucifixion,  or  the  Jews  who  are  obliged  to  be 
always  cleaning  themselves,  filthy  wretches  !" 

"  And  you  fancy  then,  that  this  water  comes 
firom  one  of  the  pipes  of  the  cistern  you  mention  ?" 
said  Falkenburg. 

"  Fancy !"  repeated  she,  "  as  if  I  was'nt  sure  of 
it !  When  there's  been  any  rain  the  cistern  gets 
full,  but  it  leaks,  and  all  the  lead  inside  it  is  tum- 
bling down.  The  water  gets  out  then  little  by 
little,  and  comes  dribbling  down  here.     All  last 
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moDtb  we  had  heavy  rains,  and  before  it's  leaked 
itself  dry  it  may  go  on  drip,  drip,  dribbk  heie  for  a 
score  o'  weeks.  That's  bow  the  hole  there  got 
worn,"  she  observed  pointing  with  her  stdnnj 
finger  at  the  floor,  ^  and  bow  all  this  fnMgtTjf 
got  rotted,"  and  she  hdd  up  the  torn  and  dragg^ 
under-curtain  to  view. 

Waldemar  turned  nKX>dily  away. 

"  What  is  the  hoor  ?"  he  a^ed  after  anxwieDt's 
pause. 

''  Can't  be  fitf  off  two,"  was  the  re|dy. 

'*  Time  for  you  to  be  thinking  of  gwig  to  four 
bed,  is  it  not  ?*' 

"  Almost  as  nearly  time  that  I  should  think  d 
leaving  it,"  grumbled  the  old  woman  seemingiy 
displeased  at  the  hint,  but  taking  it,  nevathekss, 
and  moving  towards  the  door. 

Upon  the  threshold  she  turned  round  again  and 
glowering  at  Waldemar,  who  had  resumed  his  seat 
opposite  the  bed, 

''  If  you  mean  to  pass  the  night  there,  Master,"* 
said  she,  ^  youH  find  there's  company ;  let  alooe 
ghosts  and  spiders,  there's  the  spint  of  the  damp, 
thatll  raise  up  the  ague  in  a  twinkling.  How- 
ever/' she  added  with  a  grim  smile  as  she  remarked 
Waldemar's  impatient  gesture,  "  if  you  like  it. 
^^  and  good,  it's  all  one  to  me !"  and  therwipon 
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she  disappeared,  marking  her  retreat  by  the  tap- 
tapping  of  her  slip-shod  shoes  along  the  passage. 

Spite  of  ague  and  damp,  and  spiders  and  ghosts, 
Falkenburg  did  remain  in  that  comfortless  chamber 
until  the  odour  of  his  expiring  lamp  drove  him 
forth  ;  and  when  he  emerged  upon  the  staircase  he 
found  it  was  broad  day. 

He  whiled  away  the  morning  and  noonday  hours, 
roaming  gloomily  about,  and  here  and  there  making 
certain  little  interior  arrangements,  but  holding  no 
further  converse  with  the  presiding  genius  of  his 
deserted  home.  Towards  evening  he  departed  as 
he  had  come,  silently  and  alone,  and  took  the 
road  towards  the  Residence. 

When  he  arrived  at  L it  was  dark,  and, 

seizing  the  time  necessary  to  don  his  unavoidable 
uniform,  he  repaired  to  the  theatre,  as  the  fittest 
place  wherein  to  kill  reflection  or  care. 

Opposite  to  the  balcoriy  or  gallery  furnished 
with  stalls,  wherp  the  officers  were  used  to  resort, 
was.  Lady  Marlowe's  box,  in  which,  at  the  moment 
he  entered  the  house,  happened  to  be  Miss 
Cameron  and — Waldemar's  own  cousin,  Baroness 
Christopher,  who  appeared  to  be  acting  as  Lilian's 
chaperon. 

A  mischievous  smile  parted  Falkenburg's  lips, 
and  his  purpose  was  fixed. 
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The  opera  vras,  as  chance  would  have  it, 
Norberg's  Loreley^  and  two  words  wiU  suflke  to 
explam  this  circumstance  to  the  reader.  When 
Wilhehn  discovered  the  utter  vanity  of  his  hopei 
and  dreams  touching  Lilian,  he  flew  fitran  Eoglaiid, 
and  at  the  sacrifice  of  neady  all  he  had  gained  bjr 
his  former  work,  the  Cacciator  degli  Alpij  bought 
off  the  forthcoming  one  6rom  the  Opera  House 
manager,  and  repaired  with  it  to  Vienna,  where 
nothing,  in  whatever  surrounded,  could  read  to 
him  her  who  had  been  his  muse — his  inspiratiiXL 
The  success  of  the  Loreley  was  colossal  in  the 
Austrian  capital,  and  soon  every  theatre  in 
Germany  contrived  to   bring  out    the   new  and 

already  famous  work.  The  company  at  L being 

remarkably  good,  the  piece  was  quickly  mounted, 
and  had  been  given  to  the  plaudits  of  the  public 
for  the  first  time,  about  a  fortnight  previous  to  the 
Russian  mmister's  ball. 

The  first  act  was  neariy  ended  when  Waldemar 
arrived,  and  as  soon  as  the  curtain  was  lowered 
he  left  his  place.  A  moment  later  he  was  in 
Lilian's  box,  triumphing  in  Lilian's  bhishing, 
breathless  confusion,  and  rejoicing  over  Ffui 
Christopher's  evident  discomfiture. 

His  politeness  to  the  latter  was  overpowering, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  scarcely  allowed  h^  to 
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catch  one  word  of  all  he  whispered  to  her  neigh- 
bour. The  drawing-up  of  the  curtain  for  the 
second  act,  and  the  recommencement  of  the  music, 
did  not  seem  to  produce  any  effect  upon  Falken- 
burg,  who  still  went  on  talking  to  Lilian,  spite  of 
his  lady-cousin's  signs  of  impatience  and  dis- 
pleasure. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions 
in  the  opera,"  observed  the  Baroness ;  "  it  is  a 
shame  not  to  listen  to  it  attentively.'' 

"  I  will  so  lower  my  voice,"  rejoined  Waldemar, 
ceremoniously,  "  that  be  assured,  my  dear 
Madam,  you  shall  not  lose  a  hair's  breadth  of  a 
tone." 

Lilian  smiled,  and  sharpened  her  ears  to  listen 
to  what  was  pleasanter  to  her  than  any  music  ever 
composed. 

The  scene  in  the  opera  was  the  one  where  the 
Count,  after  having  drawn  Lurleya  from  her 
watery  home,  woos  her  withm  his  own  halls,  and 
vaunts  to  her  the  thousand  delights  and  enjoy- 
ments with  which  his  ever-inventive  passion  will 
surroimd  her  and  charm  her  life. 

^'Have  you  seen  Babenheim  since  the  other 
night  ?"  whispered  Waldemar,  with  a  significant 
smile. 

Lilian's  negative  reply  was  followed  by   some 
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probably  wttty  remark  at  the  pattern  ChambeilaiD^ 
expense,  for  she  was  obliged  to  pat  her  handkadiief 
to  her  foice  to  smother  her  laughter,  whereat  Frau 
Christopher  frowned. 

Meanwhfle,  in  the  Fremdem-Loge^  two  or  three 
persons  were  discussing  the  merits  of  the  open, 
whilst  a  young  man,  whom  no  one  knew,  leant 
back  in  a  comer,  seemingly  absorbed  in  medi- 
tation. 

**  The  Mellisen  does  not  look  the  part  at  all,'* 
observed  Captain  Mildmay,   one  of  the  English 

residents  of  L ^  alluding  to  the  Prima  Donna; 

"  she  sings  weU  enough,  but  as  to  all  the  rest,  she 
will  not  do." 

''  Oh  !  for  that  matta*,"  rejoined  another  of  his 
countrymen,  "  the  genuine  Lurleya  is  up  yonder; 
look  at  her,  with  her  beautiful  long,  golden 
ringlets  hanging  over  her  neck  down  to  her  waist ! 
By  Jove !  what  a  splendid  sight  she  is ! — a  real, 
true  syren !" 

His  companion  looked  out  at  Lady  Marlowe's 
box. 

"  And  Ae  the  real,  true  Gfraf,  or  111  be  shot," 
he  added.  "  I  say  though,  Bennett,  isn't  she 
going  it  with  Falkenburg,  that's  all !" 

The  silent  unknown  yoimg  man  dashed  forward 
unceremoniously,  and  with  both  his  hands  resting 
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on  the  ledge  of  the  box,  stared  wildly  round  the 
house. 

Falkenbnrg  was  bending  so  low  over  Lilian, 
that  his  lips  almost  touched  her  ear. 

"  Do  you  know  what  the  brute  said  when  you 
disappointed  him  of  your  fair  hand  ?"  he  asked. 

"  What  r 

"  That  for  which  I  mean  to  punish  him  well 
before  two  days  are  past.'* 

Lilian  turned  pale,  and  was  about  to  entreat 
Waldemar*s  forgetfulness  of  what  had  occurred, 
when, 

"  If  I  were  to  repeat  what  he  allowed  himself  to 
say,"  interposed  he,  "  you  would  not  be  so  in- 
dulgent to  him." 

''  What  was  it  ?"  again  inquired  Lilian. 

Waldemar  repeated,  slowly  and  distinctly, 
though  in  the  lowest  possible  whisper,  Babenheim's 
words:  ** qui  donne  la  main  donne  le  coBUVy^ 
adding,  "  while  I  live,  it  shall  never  be  said  that 
I  let  pass  unchastised  an  offence  offered  to  the 
woman  upon  my  arm." 

Lilian's  agitation  was  excessive — she  lowered 
her  head  so  that  her  sunny  locks  almost  concealed 
her  face,  and  the  accents  were  barely  audible 
wherewith  she  faltered  forth, 

"  But  if  I  were  not  offended  ?" 
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*^Are  you  not  so?"  rejoined  Waldemar,  in  a 
tone  of  insinuation,  none  of  those  who  had  ever 
heard  had  ever  resisted. 

Whether  her  answer  was  given  in  words  or 
not,  I  know  not ;  her  £ps  moved — ^but  at  that 
identical  moment  the  attention  of  the  whole  house 
was  arrested  by  a  cry  that  issued  from  the  Fremdair 
LogCf  and  the  bustle  that  ensued. 

**  He  has  fainted/'  said  one. 

'*  He  is  dead,"  said  another. 

''  Who  is  he  ?"  asked  a  third. 

"  Take  him  into  the  air,"  advised  a  fourth. 

The  whole  theatre  was  in  a  state  of  rumour. 
Waldemar  leaned  over  the  front  of  the  box  to  see 
what  was  passing,  and  as  the  young  man  whom 
no  one  knew  was  borne  from  the  Premden-Logt, 
apparently  lifeless,  he  recognized  the  pale  &ir 
features  of  Wilhelm  Norberg. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

As  has  been  related,  Norberg  left  England  so 
soon  as  he  discovered  the  utter  vanity  of  all  his 
hopes  and  dreams  touching  Lilian;  and  from 
that  hour  to  the  moment  when  his  attention  was 

directed  towards  her  in  the  theatre  at  L ,  he 

had  studiously  avoided  whatever  could  be  calcu- 
lated to  recall  her  more  specially  to  his  memory. 
Wherever  he  espied  a  face  that  he  had  seen  in 
Lilian's  presence,  from  the  owner  of  that  face  he 
fled  ;  and  whatever  had  connection  with  the  past, 
was  as  wormwood  to  his  sense.  He  had  no  clue 
to  Lilian's  movements,  and  believed  her  in  Eng- 
land, particularly  at  the  commencement  of  the 
spring,  when  he  would  scarcely  have  looked  for 
any  young  woman  in  her  double  position  of  heiress 
and  beauty  anywhere  upon  the  continent,  unless 
indeed  it  might  be  Paris ;  but  assuredly  not  in  a 
small   German   residence   on   the   banks   of    the 


Rhine.     He  had   anrived   that  very  nKHmmg  at 

L ;  and,  as  cfaanoe  decreed,  he  saw  iqwii  die 

pby-bOb  of  die  cfining-room  in  his  hold,  die 
announcement  of  his  own  opera  for  that  identiial 
night.     Puhhc  rumour  had  abeadr  informed  ium 

of  the  excellence  of  the  L company,  and  of 

^  superiority  with  which  his  work  had  been 
farought  out,  and  he  resolved  to  em|doy  the 
evening  hours  in  judging  for  himsdf  of  the  truth 
of  the  report. 

Already,  before  the  first  act  of  the  open  was 
over.  Norfoerg  began  to  yield  to  the  infloenoe  of 
«ad  assiociations  awakened,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  vm 
itmoi^pbere  around  him,  and  by  the  presence  of 
oimrts  tamiliar  to  him  during  the  very  time  he  was 
ecga^red  upon  the  creation  of  the  work  to  which 
he  bstened.  During  the  opening  duet  of  the 
second  act.  this  feeling  grew  so  strong,  that  the 
arust  wats  preparing  to  leave  the  theatre,  when  he 
WK^  torviblv  am^ed  bv  the  words  we  have  r«- 
cvni^  and  suddenly  put  hce  to  face,  as  it  were» 
with  the  cause  of  all  his  miserv.  The  effect  was 
in>taiirdnei:*us ;  moraUy  and  physically,  all  gave 
wTiT  at  oQce.  and  the  whole  being  was  not  odIj 
5t\uuK*d,  but  crushed. 

A>  c:»  v; ne  fcoew  him,  he  was  simply  carried 
into  tbt  specios  of  foyer  that  extended  behind  the 
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box-lobby  ;  and  there,  whilst  the  public  was  rap- 
turously applauding  the  melodious  child  of  his 
fancy,  its  creator  was  abandoned,  senseless,  lifeless, 
unknown,  to  the  care  of  an  elderly  box-opener, 
and  her  daughter.  The  good  Samaritans,  who 
had  borne  him  from  the  Fremden-Logey  hastened, 
8o  soon  as  they  had  quieted  their  conscience,  by 
securing  the  attentions  of  the  two  women,  to 
return  to  their  places,  so  as  to  lose  as  little  as 
possible  of  the  much-admired  opera.  Poor  Wil- 
helm !  the  very  nurses  whom  chance  had  awarded 
to  him,  grumbled  at  missing  a  certain  aria  in  the 
second  act,  and  Mademoiselle  Lena,  the  yoimger 
of  the  two,  who  had  great  thoughts  of  one  day 
electrifying  the  public  with  her  voice  and  dramatic 
talents,  was  perfectly  furious  at  being  prevented 
from  attending  to  a  new  point  (Porgue  of  the 
Mellisen's ! 

"  It  is  so  provoking  !"  muttered  she ;  "  the 
other  night  she  was  not  in  voice,  and  couldn't 
manage  the  D  flat  in  alt.,  whereas  to-night  she  is 
sure  to  give  it  with  fiill  effect,  and  it's  a  regular 
lesson  to  me !  let  alone,  that  I'm  convinced  my 
high  notes  are  by  nature  better  than  hers." 

"  How  tiresome  1"  rejoined  the  mother ;  "  but 
I  can't  stay  here  alone  with  him,  for  all  the  singing 
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in  the  world.     He  may  die,  and  then,  what  should 
I  do?" 

"  He'll  not  die,"  observed  the  daughter; 
''  put  some  more  vinegar  on  his  forehead.  See, 
he  moves ;  he's  not  ill-looking  anyhow." 

**  Ill-looking !  I  believe  you,  indeed  !"  was  the 
matron's  immediate  ejaculation ;  '^  he  puts  me 
exactly  in  mind  of  Moritz  Taubenfeld,  the  tenor  of 
the  Krdhwinkel  theatre,  where  I  played  the  page's 
parts  in  my  early  youth." 

The  sigh  which  accompanied  the  elderly  ladv*s 
remark,  seemed  to  preface  still  more  extensive 
revelations  concerning  Mr.  Moritz  Taubenfeld, 
but  her  daughter  cut  them  short  by  pointing  out 
the  increasing  signs  of  returning  consciousness  in 
their  patient. 

A  sigh  came  broken,  and  with  apparently 
painful  effort  from  his  heaWng  breast,  and  his  half- 
opened  eyes  cast  a  languidly  vacant  glance  around. 
He  did  not  speak,  but  his  wandering  look  ques- 
tioned his  two  attendants,  as  clearlv  as  words 
dould  do ;  and  they  both,  but  particularly  the 
mother,  proceeded  to  overwhelm  him  with  the 
pottering,  pattering  cares  and  comfortings,  wherebv 
vulgar  people  invariably  torment  the  suffering, 
whether  in  body  or  soul. 
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"  Such  a  pity,"  opined  the  matron,  "  that  you 
should  have  been  taken  ill  just  in  the  middle  of 
the  duet !  and  if  you  had  but  come  out  of  your 
faint  a  little  sooner,  you  might  have  heard  it,  for 
all  that,  for  the  public  regularly  has  it  twice  over 
every  night,  and  they've  only  done  singing  it,  not 
five  minutes  ago." 

During  this  elaborate  discourse  of  the  box- 
opener,  Wilhelm  had  been  seemingly  occupied  in 
calling  together  his  ideas,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
speech: 

'*  Hush !  hush !"  said  he,  putting  his  hands 
upon  his  ears ;  "  they'll  never  have  done  singing 
it.     Ah !  the  eternal  discord !" 

"  Discord,  indeed !"  echoed  the  matron,  wrath- 
fiilly,  and  unmindful  of  the  strange  incoherency  of 
her  patient's  manner.  "  Discord !  I'd  have  you  to 
know,  young  gentleman,  that  there's  no  better 
company  than  ours  in  all  Germany,  and  that  the 
Mellisen  has  refused  offers  from  London,  and  St^ 
Petersbiu^g,  and  has  just  been  engaged  for  life  by 
our  manager,  on  account  of  her  brilliant  success 
in  the  Loreley,  which  is  well  known  to  be  the 
finest  opera  now  on  the  German  stage.  A  master- 
work  !" 

Wilhelm  raised  himself  from  his  recumbent 
posture,  and  staring  wildly  at  the  last  speaker. 

VOL.  III.  R 
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"A  master-work r  exclaimed  he,  in  a  tone 
of  bitter  irony — *^  that  ?  why,  woman,  it  is  the 
offspring  of  folly  unspeakable,  incurable  insanity ! 
that?  why,  it  is  disc(»rd  from  first  to  lasfr^ 
grating,  harsh,  unbearable  discord ! — let  me  hear 
no  more,"  he  cried,  rising  from  his  couch,  and 
looking  fiercely  at  his  two  attendants.  **  Infenal 
harmonies  and  airs  borrowed  fix)m — "  he 
stopped  suddenly,  and  passing  hi»  hand  over 
his  forehead,  seemed  to  be  searching  for  some- 
thing in  the  hidden  archives  of  his  memory— 
"Ay,  borrowed,"  muttered  he  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  they  were  borrowed,  stolen — ^but — " 

"It  would  trouble  you,  I  fancy,  to  say  tfjb 
from,"  interposed  the  worthy  parent  of  Mademoi- 
selle Lena,  firing  at  this  attack  upon  a  work 
which  so  amply  filled  the  treasury  of  the 
theatre. 

Wilhdm  approached  nearer  to  her,  and  with 
a  more  serious  air  than  he  had  yet  assumed : 

"  /  know  where  he  got  them,"  said  he. 

"  Well,"  rejoined  this  time  Mademoiselle  Lena 
herself,  with  considerable  aigreur^  "  I  should  not 
have  thought  that  you  would  have  been  employed 
to  furnish  melodies  to  such  a  great  man  as  Moo- 
sieiu-  Norberg." 

"Norberg!"   he   repeated,    "a    great    man— 
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he !"  and  a  strange  laugh  escaped  his  lips  and 
rang  hollow  under  the  arched  roof  of  the  vast 
untenanted  foyer.  '*  Norberg  is  a  fool !  a  poor 
raving  idiot !  a  dolt,  gulled  by  honied  looks,  and 
entangled  in  a  mesh  of  golden  hair  I  he,  great, 
forsooth  !  why,  I  tell  you  he's  a  miserable  wretdi, 
whom  it  sickens  me  to  hear  so  extolled!"  and 
with  these  words,  omitting  to  take  his  hat  which 
was  lying  upon  a  chair  close  by,  he  darted  bare-» 
beaded  out  of  the  principal  entrance,  and  accom- 
panied his  descent  down  the  stairs,  with  alternate 
bursts  of  laughter,  and  unconnected  exclama- 
tions of: 

**  Norberg,  a  great  man — he !  oh !  poor  fool ! 
poor  fool !" 

The  volubility  of  his  speech  and  the  sudden- 
ness of  his  movements  had  been  so  excessive,  that 
it  was  not  until  he  had  disappeared,  that  either 
of  his  nurses  found  means  to  exercise  their 
tongues. 

"  He's  mad,"  remarked  Mademoiselle  Lena. 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  he's  an  emissary  of  that 
rascally  fellow,  Ippenheim,  who  don't  eat  or 
sleep  for  jealousy  of  Norberg,  and  the  Loreley/* 
said  sagaciously  her  mamma,  with  the  air  of  a 
person  who  has  too  often  "  seen  a  thing  or  two" 
in  life  to  be  taken  in. 

R  2 
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The  unfortunate  artist  rushed  bade  to  his 
hotel,  which  he  might  probably  not  have  found, 
if  it  had  not  been  situated  almost  immediatdy 
opposite  to  the  Theatre ;  dashed  by  the  as- 
tounded Kellners  who  stood  open-mouthed  in  the 
vestibule  and  on  the  stairs,  burst  into  a  vacant 
room,  which  happened  not  to  be  his  own,  and 
casting  himself  upon  a  so£bi,  ended  by  Ming 
into  a  kind  of  lethargic  sliunber,  the  consequence 
of  extenuation  from  too  strong  nervous  ex- 
citement. 

When  he  woke,  it  was  broad  day,  and  several 
persons  were  gathered  round  him,  but  one  ap- 
peared to  command  the  whole  group.  This  was 
a  short,  square,  bald-headed  man,  with  the 
keenest  eye  that  ever  peered  out  of  a  human 
head ;  and  him,  as  soon  as  anything  resembling 
consciousness  had  returned,  Wilhelm  felt  himself 
disposed  to  obey,  subjugated  by  he  knew  not 
what  magnetic  attraction  or  spell.  Doctor  Fenner 
w-as  held,  to  all  appearance,  in  universal  fear  and 
respect,  and  not  a  waiter  in  the  inn  but  ran 
quicker  at  his  slightest  bidding,  than  at  sound 
of  all  the  bells  rung  by  all  the  Russian  Princes 
or  English  Captains,  in  the  house.  Xo 
wonder  that,  upon  so  femininely  excitable,  so 
weakly-uerved  a  being  as  Norberg,  Doctor  Fenner 
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should  exercise  an  instantaneous  and  sovereign 
influence.  In  a  very  few  hours,  his  patient 
ching  to  him  with  a  species  of  superstitious  reve- 
rence, and  when,  at  the  dose  of  the  day  it  was  pro- 
posed to  Wilhelm  that  he  should,  on  the  follow- 
ing  morning  accompany  his  new  acquaintance  to 
his  Hydropathic  Establishment,  not  very  far 
distant,  it  was  with  unequivocal  expressions  of 
satisfstction  that  the  proposal  was  accepted. 

And  thither  went  the  poor  musician,  expecting, 
hoping  he  knew  not  what,  but  noxmshing  some 
secret  and  indestructible  conviction,  for  which  he 
was  unable  to  accoimt,  that  so  long  as  he  remained 
in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  man  to  whom  his 
imagination  lent  such  wondrous  power  and  skill, 
he  should  be  secure  from  all  barm.  Week  after 
week  elapsed,  and  Norberg  became  daily  more  sub- 
missive and  more  childishly  dependent  upon  Doctor 
Fanner,  who,  in  one  single  point  only,  met  with 
the  slightest  resistance  to  his  desires,  on  the  part 
of  his  patient :  this  point  was  music.  A  very  few 
days  after  his  arrival  at  Louisenbergy  as  the  estab- 
lishment was  called,  a  pianoforte  had  been  placed 
in  Wilhelm's  sitting-room,  which,  perceiving,  he 
instantly  retreated  into  his  bed-chamber,  and  re- 
jfiised  to  quit  it  imtil  the  instrument  was  removed. 
All   Doctor   Fenner's   orders  and  entreaties  were 
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unavailing  in  this  instance,  and  Norbeig  seemed 
desirous  of  compensating  by  excess  of  docility  in 
every  other  respect  for  his  inflexible  resolution  in 
this.  But  chance  brought  about  that,  to  obtam 
which  even  the  Herr  Doctor  had  been  power- 
less. 

One  day,  in  returning  from  a  ramble  throi^ 
the  gardens  and  shrubberies,  by  ^ioh  the  estab- 
lishment was  surrounded,  a  sound  caught  Wilhdm'i 
ear,  and  as  it  were,  penetrated  his  s^ase  before  be 
was  perfectly  aware  of  what  it  was  or  whence  it 
came.  He  stood  still,  listened,  and  then  walked 
softly,  stealthily  on,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  what  he 
heard.  Indistinct  at  first,  and  seeming  to  float 
upon  the  air,  he  had  not  immediately  recognized 
the  tones  of  a  harp,  which  came  from  an  open 
window  on  the  second  floor.  The  strain  was  a 
religious  one,  full  of  a  melancholy  yet  peaoeAil 
charm,  which  little  by  little  shed  over  the  listener's 
spirit  a  soothing  calm,  a  lull  like  that  produced  in 
a  restless  child  by  the  rocking  of  its  cradle.  He 
fell  by  degrees  into  a  dreamy  state  of  wakeful  un- 
consciousness, if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  and 
took  no  note  of  time  until  the  cessation  of  the 
music  snapped  the  spell.  He  rose,  hailed  his 
return  to  dull  terrestrial  life  with  a  sigh,  and  wan- 
dered silently  to  his  own  apartments.      But  eveiy 
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day  at  the  same  hoiir  he  stole  almost  mechanically 
to  the  same  spot,  and  when,  by  chance,  the  second- 
floor  window  remained  shut,  or  from  its  unclosed 
panes  no  harmony  poured  forth,  he  was  imeasy 
and  sullen  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  His 
watchful  iEsculapius  having  marked  this,  contrived 
that  Norberg  should  upon  one  occasion  be  left  by 
chance  alone  in  an  uninhabited  room,  where  stood 
a  magnificent  grand-piano.  The  experiment  suc- 
ceeded. This  time,  the  musician  advanced  towards 
the  instrument,  opened  it,  and  allowed  his  fingers 
to  wander  over  its  keys ;  and,  as  the  shadowy  out- 
lines of  melodies  sprang  up  beneath  his  touch,  he 
greeted  them  with  a  faint  smile  of  languid  welcome. 
When,  the  following  day,  Norberg  found  the  same 
instrument  transported  into  his  own  room,  he  made 
no  observation,  but  from  that  moment  appeared  to 
find  in  his  musical  studies  a  source,  if  not  of 
absolute  pleasure,  at  any  rate,  of  comparative  re- 
creation. 

Studies  indeed  they  ought  scarcely  to  have 
been  called,  for,  in  the  first  place,  there  was  no 
scientific  research,  and  in  the  next,  no  great  cha- 
racter even  of  talent  in  Wilhelm's  present  impro- 
visations. They  were  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  any  distinguished  amateur,  but  had 
nothing  masterly,  nothing  of  genius  in  them. 
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This  lasted   for  about  a  month,  and  ihe 
hours  were  counted  of  capricious,  showery  April 
The  heavens  forestalling  time,  had  already  donned 
the  bright  blue  robe  of  May,   and  the  flowers,  im- 
patient, threw  out  their  perfumes  to  every  breeit 
The  beauty  of  the  season  acted  healthfully  upon 
Norberg,   who  from  time   to    time  even  showed 
some  slight  signs  of  distaste  for  the  idle  life  he  kd, 
and  evinced  a  sort  of  wish  for  occupation,  whether 
of  body  or  mind.      He  asked  Doctor  Fenner  for 
books,  and  was  permitted  to  take  long  walks  alone. 
One  morning,  after  one  of  these  excursions,  he 
repaired   rather  earlier    than    usual  to  his  place 
beneath  the  window  whence  came  the  sounds  of 
the   harp.      He  had  not  been  seated  more  than » 
few  seconds,  when  he  saw,  advancing  towards  him 
from   a  shaded   alley  to  the  lefl,  two  ladies,  one 
leaning  upon    the  other,  and  both  walking  >'ery 
slowly.     Himself  hidden  by  a  dump  of  trees,  he 
could  clearly  distinguish  through  their  low,  bending 
branches  whoever  should  be  in  the  avenue.     Of 
the  two   ramblers,  she  who  leaned  upon  her  com- 
panion was  of  diminutive  stature,  and  of  unusuaDy 
slight  proportions,  though  at  the  same  time  distin- 
guished by  nothing  remarkably  graceful,  whether 
m  her  carriage  or  her  gait.      As  they  advanced 
towards  the  spot  where  Wilhehn  sat,  and  before 
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dch  they  must  pass  in  order  to  enter  the  house, 
s  shorter  one  turned  her  head,  so  that  the  artist 
ii^t  a  fun  view  of  her  face.  Bounding  from  his 
it,  with  a  lively  impulse,  of  which  those  who  had 
m  him  latterly  would  scarcely  have  believed  him 
xible: 

"  Good  heavens  1"  he  exclaimed,  darting  into 
3  avenue,  and  arresting  the  steps  of  the  slowly- 
intering  pair ;  "  Lady  Mary !  you  here !  Oh ! 
^  I  know  whence  came  the  music  of  the 
leres  !" 

The  greeting,  upon  Lady  Mary's  part,  was  not 
•  less  cordial  that  it  was  a  nearly  mute  one. 
e  surprise  had  evidently  agitated  her  consider- 
y,  and  one  look  was  sufficient  to  show  that 
s  was  a  state  of  health  not  likely  to  resist  a 
]uent  repetition  of  such  sudden  shocks.  Nor- 
g,  with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Mac  Intyre,  conducted 

to  the  seat  he  had  just  left,  and  after  a  few 
ments'  repose,  the  three  gradually  entered  into 
x)nversation  which  soon  became  friendly  and 
tiliar,  as  though  they  had  met  but  the  day 
)re.     Lady  Mary's  theme,  as  usual,  was  art ; 

whilst  she  avoided  every  allusion  that  could 
ny  way  awaken  the  memory  of  the  past,  she 
contrived  to  call  Wilhelm's  attention  to  the 

remaining  subject  capable  of  interesting  his 
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sbe  had  onoe  felt  for  him  was  all  extinct  with  her 

tdmiration,    would  be   to   do    injustice    to    her 

unalterable  kindness  of  heart.    She  pitied  Norberg 

from  her  very  inmost  soul,   and   determined   to 

q)are  no  effort  in  order  to  aid  his  recovery  from 

the  blow  he  had  received,  and  to  arouse  within 

lum,  if  possible,  that  thirst  for  the  enjoyments  of 

the  mind  wherein,  as  she  judged  rightly,  lay  his 

only  radical  cure.     Day  after  day  she  laboured  at 

^  project,  and  sometimes  she  was  not  without  a 

^ottmi  hope  of  success.   Wilhelm  occupied  himself 

once  more   with   his   art,    though  it  was   in   a 

<lfi8ultory  kind  of  way,  and  the  compositions  he 

every  now  and  then  brought  as  a  proof  of  his 

industry  to  his  amiable  Egeria,  oftener  served  to 

mark  the  unmistakeable  enfeeblement  of  his  faculties, 

than  to  produce  any  pleasanter  conviction. 

One  day,  however,  Lady  Mary  had  been  struck 
by  what  she  thought  resembled  a  return  of  genuine 
inspiration  in  Norberg,  and  she  profited  by  it  to 
try  to  re-awaken  his  former  love  of  applause.  This 
lucceeded  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  she  thought 
ihe  perceived  that,  if  entirely  isolated  from  the 
isaociations  of  the  past,  the  time  might  come 
ivhen  the  artist  would  again  live  for,  and  seek  to 
Jeserve,  renown. 
Th^  were  sitting  together  alone  upon  a  terrace 
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"  There  is  a  suggestion  I  have  often  been  upon 
the  point  of  making  to  you,"  resumed  his  gentle 
monitress,  after  a  slight  pause,  '^  and  from  which 
I  have  hitherto  been  withheld,  by  the  prejudices 
shared  in  by  almost  all  those  of  your  race,  but 
which  I  will  now  hazard:  why  have  you  never 
turned  your  thoughts  towards  Italy  ?" 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  replied  Norberg,  "  but  not 
from  any  participation  in  the  opinions  to  which 
you  allude,  for  I  am  rather  disposed  to  admire 
than  otherwise,  the  new  school  of  Italian  com- 
posers." 

"  Of  whom,  on  the  contrary  I  would  bid  you 
take  no  heed,"  was  the  answer.  "  No  !  it  is  not 
for  her  music  as  a  speciality  that  I  would  bid  you 
seek  that  fair  and  most  enchanting  land — ^it  is  for 
the  beauty  that  is  everywhere,  for  the  poetry  that 
pervades  everything,  for  the  harmony  that  breathes 
forth  from  sea  and  sky,  from  earth  and  air.  Oh  ! 
believe  me,  visit  Italy  for  her  own  sake — for  her 
present  as  much  as  for  her  past — for  her  reality 
no  less  than  for  her  fiction.  Rely  upon  it,  in  the 
golden  gleam  of  the  stars  as  they  shine  over  the 
desolate  campagna,  in  the  muffled  plash  of  the 
oar  as  the  gondola  glides  over  the  Lagoon,  there  is 
more  music  and  more  poetry  than  in  Byron  or 
Rossini." 
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••  I  believe  it — ^I  firmly  bdieve  it,"  «MdS«teg. 
with  conviction,  ^  and   I   too  have  httoly  ofta 
thought   of  the  delights  and    advantages  to  be 
gained  bv  the  journey  you  speak  of— it  InSf  be- 
sides, a  charm  whidi  is  not  to  be  disdaiDei- 
Novdtv :  I  have  never  hem    there !"  added  be, 
hurriedly   and    with    riang    animation,  "/  0 
mmknown  there — that  is  a  great  charm,  aDd-" 
he  stopped  suddenly,  and  his  countenance  under- 
went  an  almost  imperceptible  diange;  ^bsA^ 
said  he. ''  what  is  that  ?" 
Ladv  Mar\'  listened. 

'*  A  street  organ,"  rejoined  she,  with  a  smik 
"  they  pursue  one  even  here ;"  but  even  as  sb 
spoke,  the  advancing  steps  of  the  itinerant  muacii] 
revealed  to  her  the  cause  of  her  oompani(m's  & 
may.  The  organ,  which  happened  to  be 
remarkable  loud  and  good  one  of  its  kind,  vn 
pla\'ing  the  very  passage  of  the  duet  from  th 
Loreley^  which   rang  in  Xorberg's  ears  when  h 

saw   Lilian    in    the   theatre  at  L ,   listenin 

to  Walderoar's  whispered    words,  and  answeria 
them  bv  looks ! 

He  sprang  firom  his  seat,  trembling  and  pak 
Lady  Maiy  was  shocked  at  the  haggard  expres 
sion  of  his  face,  and  held  out  to  him  her  hand  ii 
silence.     He  wrung  it,  and  then  casting  it  6^ 
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iddenly,  as  he  clasped  both  his  own  upon 
)w,  exclaimed  in  tones  of  bitter  anguish, 
eaven  be  merciful  to  me !  she  will  haunt 

the  grave !"  and  darted  from  the  spot. 
Vfary  remained  motionless  and  absorbed  in 
it  for  some  moments.  When  she  rose,  the 
lill  opposite  was  wrapped  in  the  same  deep 
7  as  the  stream,  and  the  black  eyes  on  the 
111  organ  grinder  were  turned  imploringly 
s  her,  whilst  with  outstretched  palm  he 
ired: 

gnorina  !  un  piccolo  sou  /" 
•or  Norberg !"  thought  Lady  Mary,  as  she 

wended  her  way  towards  the  house,  "  he 
ged  his  own  instruments  of  torture,  and  in 
ry  renown  lies  the   hourly  risk  of  a  fresh 
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CHAPTER  XrV. 

Nearly  two    months    had    passed,  since 
night    when    Wilhelm   so    suddenly    recognttw 

Lilian   in   the  theatre  at  L ,  and  latterly,  to 

physical    and    moral    ener^es    had     so  rapiillj 
declined,  that  any  hope  of  rennng  them  seemed 
vain.      After  the  scene  related  in  the  precedng 
chapter    with    Lady    Mary,   the    mihappy  artist 
fell   into    a   state   of  mental   depression    whence 
nothing  succeeded  in  rousing  him.      His  fits  of 
melancholy  had  a  different  character  now,  and  be 
was   not   only   sad   but   sullen,     and    obstinat^ 
fettered    to     one    fixed    thought — namely,    that 
whilst,   inspired  by  Lilian's  beauty  he  had  sought 
in  every    tone  of  his   one    favoimte   creation  to 
rev(»al  his  own   ardent  love,     he  had  in  fact  but 
been  celebrating  the  successful  passion  of  another. 
This  was  a  torture   of  every  instant,  from  which 
no  means  as  yet  had  been  discovered  for  deliver- 
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Norberg ;  and  it  was  the  more  impossible  to 
g  any  alleviation  to  his  sufferings,  that  he 
ed  even  at  the  idea  of  their  having  been  found 

ady  Mary  recounted  to  Doctor  Fenner  all 
knew  of  Norberg's  history  and  of  his  in- 
lual  character,  but  even  his  piercing  pene- 
on  was  at  fault,  and  he  was  unable  to  suggest 
new  mode  of  treatment.  Meanwhile,  the 
ician  was  allowed  to  enjoy  liberty  almost 
mited,  for  in  his  very  worst  moods  he  evidently 
)oured  no  wish  to  do  harm  either  to  himself 
others.  He  went  and  came  unquestioned, 
irently  unobserved,  and  obeyed  in  silent  sub- 
dveness  every  injunction  of  his  medical  ad- 
';  but  health  returned  not  this  time,  neither 
he  seem  to  expect  or  care  for  it.  He  wasted 
^,  and  the  only  lively  emotion  of  which  he 
Led  susceptible  was  one  of  intense  apprehen- 
whenever  he  caught  the  faintest  sound  of 
ic.  Still,  he  did  not  manifest  the  same 
don  he  had  shown  on  his  first  arrival  at 
senbergy  at  sight  of  a  piano  ;  on  the  contrary, 
rould  remain  sometimes  for  several  moments 
;her  looking  mournfully  at  the  one  that  still 
I  in  his  sitting  room,  and  then  shrugging 
)L.   III.  s 
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his  shoulders  with  a  sigh,  would  walk  away  des- 
pondingly. 

One  day  a  party  of  English  tourists  came  to 
visit  the  Louisenberg ;  for,  owing  to  the  beaut]r 
of  its  grounds,  the  celebrity  of  the  cures  (^perated 
by  its  proprietor,  and  the  circumstanoe  of  a 
ruined  chapel  being  inclosed  within  its  preancts, 
it  formed  the  goal,  whither  tended  a  coosideraUe 
number  of  excursionists.  The  party  in  questioa 
made  a  longer  and  more  minute  visit  than  was 
commonly  the  case  with  such  landscape  and  ruia 
seekers,  owing  to  their  being  acquainted  with  a 
person  residing  at  the  Establishment  and  follow- 
ing the  water  cure :  a  certain  Mr.  Milford,  who 
was  pertinaciously  bent  upon  drowning  the  gout, 
which  had  never  much  tormented  him,  by  a 
course  of  Hydropathy,  which  sometimes  went 
nigh  to  drive  him  mad.  When  the  House 
seemed  well  cleared,  and  quiet  was  re-established, 
Lady  Mary  stole  out  for  her  customary  walk. 
As  she  was  crossing  the  hall, 

"  Only  look,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mac  Intyre,  as 
she  cast  a  glance  upon  the  leaves  of  the  visitor's 
book  which  Liy  open  upon  a  table,  "just  see 
dearubt,  who  they  all  wert — how  odd  !" 

Lady  Mary  approached,  and  read  at  the  bottom 


HoD:<ur&rue    Stina    Graniley.  Hennr  WHmiosToii 
Esq.  M.P.  Mfcicir  Mordauiit- 
**  It  is  odd.  canhiiki\."  said  she  wiih  a  smJe .  ani 
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tonmz  tc-  cQr  of  tht  aixendaiits  of  ibe  E5UibIi>h- 
meot  wii  j  wzis  standiiiz  bv :  -  Are  aL  tiifse 
penoDs  gTtfic  ?"  ffle  inqiared. 

Ilje  mail's  repir  was  TUM-gurrcirdl :  ibf^"  were 
gone  be  said,  with  Hfrr  M^fc-ri  i-'wn  t?  tbe 
liver,  "wbere  tber  iiiUfn'i^d  IC'  itkr  b:»ai,  tud 
he  added  tberetrr.  that  if  tb*^  iiiir'i  cTer  the 
witcr.  and  wfre  ^rtsiXird  bv  miDr  bc»5i  of  ibe 
'Goldeo  Eacle'  to  his  famous  Rude^'ufintf^  it 
would  in  DO  war  fwdlitaT^  tbr  niT^'i-iirr  nf  ~  Hr^" 
MOfonl's  -  frvr"  : 

themselTes.  as  wjts  tb^  w-»lt,  iii  oskt  of  tbe  siis^ 
retired  spots  u-  be  disi-irerrc  in  tbe  zrxiDds.. 
and  then    whilst   Mr^.   Ma:    liTNTe    was    nr^^z.' 
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upoD  her  taptstry,  Ladv  Msin .  as  was  ak:  ber  btiiii- 
wandered  forth  aloiie.  witL  a  bo:k  ii.  ijer  hand 
It  might  be  ihhX  b^  r^wj:  tDonrhts  iriT^rts:**! 
her  ware  thaii  tbr^se  c ■:  tue  arrbor  sbe  bai  meain 
to  studv.  fur  fabe  r-ifcTiy-d  oi-  tbt  b>ok  'iiiicj:t5«?c. 
untQ  she  had  DeLrlv  r^racbed  tbe  ruriei  Cisn:^ 
that  stood  "cpoL  t  aliir:::::}  s-vHiiiT  tiniiHsirf 
surrounded  b^   w^^cb   azAC    con^Hitiiciinr   l  inac- 
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nificent  view  of  the  Rhine  and  the  country  beyond. 
How  long  she  might  have  stood  admiring  the 
beauties  of  the  scene  before  her,  she  did  not  count, 
but  she  was  roused  from  her  contemplation  by 
the  noise  of  steps  and  voices,  and  the  clatter  of 
glasses  and  plates.  The  cause  of  this  was  soon 
evident :  forth  from  the  chapel  emei^ed  the  whole 
party  of  tourists,  accompanied  by  servants  carrying 
baskets,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  they  were 
established  upon  the  grass  in  full  view  of  the 
path  Lady  Mary  must  take  to  return,  and  con- 
sequently forcing  her  to  abide  in  ambush  where 
she  was.  Retreating  as  well  as  she  could,  she 
seated  herself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  and  opened 
her  book,  resolving  not  willingly  to  over-hear  any 
portion  of  their  discourse.  But  this  was  next 
to  impossible,  for,  in  the  first  place,  their  loud 
voices  committed  every  word  to  the  wide  winds, 
and  next  their  talk  was  of  those  whose  names 
were  far  from  devoid  of  interest  for  the  involuntary 
listener. 

**  Now  I  have  shovs^n  you  this  delightful  spot," 
observed  Mr.  Milford  with  a  look  fuU  of  envious 
compunction  at  the  provision  baskets,  "I  think 
I  shall  leave  you — I  think  I  must  do  so, — 
for—" 

"None  of  that,  old  boy,"  shouted  Mordaunt, 
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"  none  of  that !  now  weVe  got  you,  we  shall 
keep  you — ^it  is  but  for  a  day — so—" 

"Lunch  is'nt  allowed,"  interposed  Mr.  Mil- 
ford. 

"  The  d — ^1 !"  ejaculated  a  dark  sinister  looking 
personage  whom,  as  she  did  not  know  him,  Lady 
Mary  supposed  to  be  Mr.  Wilmington  whose 
name  she  had  read  in  the  visitor's  book  adorned 
with  the  initials  :  M.P.  "  The  d — ^1 !  what,  do 
you  never  eat  in  this  how-to-turn-a-man-into-a- 
fish  establishment  ?" 

"That  ain't  your  own,  Wilmington,"  cried 
Mordaunt,  "  you  know  it  ain't ;  it's  all  borrowed 
from  Canning's  famous  "  Little-boys-not-to-play- 
upon-tombstones-of-a-Sunday  Bill,"  that  won't 
make  an  orator  of  you." 

"No,  but  Selina  will,"  retorted  the  embryo 
Statesman,  "  won't  you  Lina  ?  As  soon  as  we're 
married,  I  mean  my  wife  to  write  all  my  speeches, 
and  rU  get  them  off  by  heart,"  added  Mr.  Wil- 
mington who,  having  inherited  a  tolerably  hand- 
some fortune  from  his  father,  the  reward  of  the 
latter's  ponderous  contributions  to  political  and 
historical  literature,  thought  proper  upon  all 
occasions  to  seem  as  though  everything  in  the 
shape  of  education  were  foreign  to  him.  "  But  I 
say,  though,"  he  continued,  resuming  the  conver- 
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aation  whare  Major  Mordaunt*s  remark  had 
broken  it  off,  "1  say  though — do  yoa  heyct 
eat  here  ?" 

"  Doo't  we  ?"  was  Mr.  Milford's  answer.  "  I 
wish  you  could  see  the  Mock  of  boiled  beef  I 
found  it  urgent  to  swallow  this  morning  in  the 
shape  of  hreakfsist !  Bindfieisch  I  always  Bind- 
JUisch  !  well, —  it  has  its  drawbadca,  certainly !" 
said  the  voluntary  victim  with  a  sigh,  and  a  fresh 
glance  of  envy  at  a  Strasbourg  pie  that  had  just 
emerged  from  a  small  hamper. 

''  I  should  think  so,"  cried  out  Mordaunt  "'  Bv 
Jove !  how  I  should  like  to  see  Cokev  Shidd 
condemned  to  it !  Boiled  beef !  why  it  would  kill 
him  outright,  just  as  he  killed  my  cou^  Parsons 
the  other  dav — " 

"What,  old  Parsons?"  ejaculated  Mflfwd, 
"  is  old  Parsons  dead  ?     Bless  mv  soul — " 

"  Dead,"  grumbled  Mordaunt,  "  to  be  sure  he 
is — killed  outright  by  Cokey  Shield,  who  would'nt 
eat  some  confounded  horror  of  a  salmis^  or  a 
supreme,  or  I  don't  know  what  mess  he  had  made 
on  purpose  for  him — the  old  brute  had  an  apo- 
plectic fit  that  very  night,  and  died  without  altmng 
win — " 

"Whereby    frustrating   you    of    two  thousand 
year  on  which  you  reckcMied,"  observed  Mr.  Wil- 
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mington  with  a  mischievous  smile,  and  a  glance 
at  Selina  Grantley,  who  was  tracing  figures  upon 
the  grass  with  the  point  of  her  parasol. 

"  Well,"  retorted  Charlie  Mordaunt,  "  one 
comfort  is,  to  think  how  Cokey  will  fiy  whenever  he 
gives  up  the  ghost — a  monster !  he  has  not  one 
idea  that  goes  beyond  gormandizing,  and  I  can 
tell  you  a  story  of  him,  to  which  I  was  an  ear- 
witness.  When  the  news  came  of  Lackhampton's 
death  in  Africa,  there  were  ten  or  a  dozen  fellows 
at  the  'Travellers'  talking  it  over,  and  one  of  them 
happened  to  say  that  Lackhampton  had  been 
'done  to  death'  by  the  natives;  upon  which. 
Cokey,  putting  down  the  paper  he  had  been 
reading  till  then,  sprang  into  the  middle  of  us 
crying  out :  *  What,  over-roasted^  do  you  mean  ? 
over-roasted  C  with  an  accent  of  horror  I  never 
shall  forget  as  long  as  I  live." 

The  whole  'party  laughed,  but  Mr.  Milford 
was  the  first  to  interrupt  these  signs  of  hilarity,  by 
saying : 

'*Why,  do  you  mean  that  Lackhampton  is 
actually  dead  ?" 

"  As  a  door-nail,"  replied  Mr.  Wilmington. 

"  He  died  on  his  voyage  for  discovering  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  and  one  or  two  others  of  the 
expedition  along  with  him,"  observed  Mordaunt ; 
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*  G:t:«i  Deima  !  hoir  harriUe  !"  rgcHned 
nil  %  dwUer;  "and  his  frthcr?" 
!"  esrSHOKd  ScfiiB,  who  had  not  yet 
~  dttc  B  the  sboddng  put  of  k.  If 
^saias  ccud  hsEve  kilkd  the  old  man  aft  the 
mcacsnl  i^  ht  has  ooiDe  to,  that  would  hiiie 
X:  bcs  k  has  smphr  ossififad  him;  he  fives 
a  isa^  mocnikss  and  dmiih»  and  yoa 
X  WMS  said  Ladr  Trmmore  had  gone  mad 
rtiZKir^  at  tfainkine  how  she  had  caused  the 
:c  £i^  ccrr  son :  she  had  a  brain  fev^*,  aiKl 
f  jr  I  don't  know  how  long,  and  ther 
2  r«?r  seif-^ccosations  were  peffectlv  fi%htAiL 
cbos  are  bad  things  at  best,"  con- 
i  Msss  Gnndey,  in  nnnner  of  a  moral. 
Wbtf  a  dr»dfal  business  T  said  Mr.  MiUiml; 
s  to  Lackhampton,  he  got  no  more  than 
iie     deserned ;     he    was    a    shoddne    wuiurais 
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^  For  that  matter,  no  more  did  ^fte,"  opined 
**  Whr  did  she  mamr  old  Trenmore  for 
his  nxner,  and  make  his  son  so  miserahk  that 
he  pre&rred  exploring  the  wiUs  of  Afiica  to  living 
at  homef* 

**  But  how  the  deooe  do  you  happen  to  know 
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nothing  of  all  this,  Milford  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Wil- 
mington. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I've  been  three  months 
here—" 

"  But  do  you  never  read  a  paper  ?" 

"  Wilmington's  afraid  you  shouldn't  read  his 
maiden-speech  when  he  makes  it,"  remarked 
parenthetically.  Major  Mordaunt. 

Milford  shook  his  head. 

"Emotions  of  all  kinds  are  so  strongly  for- 
bidden," replied  he,  "  that  I  have  thought  it  best 
to  give  up  even  the  '  Galignani.' " 

"  As  I  am  not  going  to  give  up  my  lunch  !" 
cried  Selina,  with  some  energy.  "  Mamma  may 
stay  till  doomsday  bothering  on  at  that  old 
fisherman,  and  getting  him,  by  the  aid  of 
Auguste's  interpretation,  to  tell  all  he  knows 
about  the  English  people  over  the  way ;  (she 
thinks  she  has  put  her  hand  upon  a  piece  of 
scandal,  and  rely  upon  it,  elle  en  a  pour  long- 
temps !)  but  7  am  famished :  be  so  good,  Major 
Mordaunt,  pray^  as  to  send  me  some  Strasbourg 
pie. 

Thereupon  her  companions  also  commenced 
operations,  without  stretching  their  politeness 
towards  the  absent  Viscountess  to  any  more 
extensive  length. 
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"  No  lunch !  no  papers !  what  a  life !"  mur- 
mured Mr.  Wflmington. 

'*  Ah  !"  retorted  Mr.  Milford,  with  an  odd  sort 
of  smile,  *'  what  we  don*t  do  is  no  matter,  it's 
what  we  do,  that  is  the  thing !  Bkss  me !  if  you 
could  but  have  seen  me  at  five  o'clock  this 
morning !  I  was  swathed  round  like  an  Italian 
baby,  or  an  Egyptian  mummy,  firom  head  to  foot, 
tight,  with  my  two  feet  together,  and  my  dhows 
in  my  ribs,  and  in  that  state  I  was  hopped  about 
in  the  open  air,  by  two  giants  of  fellows,  tiB  I 
smoked  all  over  like  a  tea-kettle,  and  till  every  wet 
stitch  upon  me  was  srratching-dr}' !  it  w  a  won- 
derful system,  depend  upon  it !" 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it !"  ex- 
claimed Mordaunt,  "  and  for  that  reason  vou 
shall,  whether  vou  choose  it  or  not,  drink  to  its 
everlasting  success  in  a  glass  of  champagne !"  and 
with  these  words,  the  gallant  guardsman  poured 
out  a  bumper  of  the  sparkling  fluid,  which,  after 
many  protestations  and  denials,  the  soi^isant 
invalid  at  length  consented  to  ingurgitate,  ob- 
serving thereby,  that  "it  would  be  but  a  few 
douches  the  more." 

"  Which  means,"  added  Mr.  Wilmington,  "  *  in 
for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound,'  and  that,  having 
transgressed  thus  far,  you  will  commit  the  same 
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sin  as  often  as  possible  within  the  next  half  hour, 
and  absorb  all  the  champagne  in  yonder  basket,  if 
we  wiU  let  you." 

**No,  but  really  though,"  interposed  Selina, 
*'  do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  existence  here  is 
passed  in  the  species  of  agrdments  you  were  just 
describing  ?" 

"  By  no  means !"  was  the  reply ;  "  by  no 
means  !  Doctor  Fenner,  like  his  great  master, 
Preissnitz,  is  an  advocate  for  amusement,  and 
would  combat  ennui  by  every  possible  method. 
We  are  some  forty  or  fifty  patients  altogether  in 
the  establishment ;  we  don't  all  know  one  another 
but  those  who  choose  need  not  want  for  society, 
and  I  assure  you — but,  now  I  remember!"  ex- 
claimed Milford,  suddenly  interrupting  himself, 
"  by  George,  there's  to  be  a  ball  this  very  night !" 

"  A  ball  ?"  echoed  the  whole  party. 

"  A  ball !"  repeated  Mr.  Milford,  "  and  I  give 
you  ray  word,  none  you  ever  yet  witnessed  are 
worth  ours.  I  will  obtain  invitations  for  you  all, 
if  you  choose." 

"  My  brother  and  his  wife  are  with  us,  you 
know,"  observed  Selina ;  "  they  took  a  boat  from 
the  inn  below,  to  go  and  see  some  castle  on  the 
opposite  bank,  instead  of  coming  up  here." 

"  You  shall  be  invited,  one  and  all,  and  you 
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Deed  not  be  embunssed  about  dress ;  every  oDe 
vears  thai  wbidi  is  most  oomfcNrtable  or  con- 
venient ;  the  music  is  exodlent,  and  furnished  to 
us  br  Mademoisdle  Fenner,  the  doctor's  niece, 
who  is  a  splended  piamste." 

Selina  burst  out  into  a  hearty  lau^ 

^'Weflr  said  she,  "it  mugt  be  delidously 
funny  !  what  a  pity  that  there  is  not  time  to  send 
oYer  to  L !~ 

"  Whv,  who  have  vou  there  ?**  asked  Milford. 

"  What,  you  don't  even  know  that  ?"  ejaculated 
Chariie  Mordaunt. 

"  I  tell  you,  my  dear  fellow,  I  know  nothing ! 

besides  L is  full  fifteen  miles  off ;  but  who  is 

there  de  connaissance  ?" 

'*  WTiv,  old  Ladv  Marlowe  and  Lilian  Cameron," 
answered  Selina. 

"  The  other  Dotr,  who,  with  our  old  Lad}*ship, 
makes  up  the  pair." 

'*  For  shame !"  smiled  the  hopeful  daughter. 

''Mordaunt,  please  to  respect  my  mamma T 
enjoined  the  M.P.  with  mock  gravity. 

"  Besides,"  remarked  Selina,  "  Mr.  Milford  was 
not  at  Friedrichsbad  in  otir  time,  and  tho^re 
knows  nothing  about  our  Dows^ 

"  I  beg  to  say.  Miss  Grantley,"  opined  the 
individual  alluded  to,  "  that  I  have  a  particular 
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acquaintaDce  with  the  matron  of  Marlowe,  seeing 
that  she  once  entrusted  to  my  care  a  most  horrible 
puppy-dog  which  I  was  to  transport  in  my  arms 
from  the  hotel  at  Rotterdam  to  the  steamboat, 
which  bit  me  in  the  trajet,  was  dropped  in  a  rage, 
and  cost  me  two  pounds  ten  to  recover,  besides 
detaining  us  all  another  day  at  Rotterdam,  during 
which  I  was  exposed  to  her  Ladyship's  ceaseless 
reproaches  and  lamentations  !" 

"WeU  then,  since  you  know  her,"  pursued 
Selina,  "  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  her 
niece  is  going  to  be  married." 

"Which  one?  she  had  two  with  her  when  I 
saw  her  last." 

"  Oh  !  not  the  little  one,"  interposed  Charlie 
Mordaunt,  "  Fd  trouble  her,  if  any  one  left  her 
six  thousand  a  year,  to  do  what  her  cousin's  going 
to  do !" 

"  A  deuce  of  a  fine  mouche,  that  Miss  Helen  !" 
remarked  Wilmington. 

"  Yes,  I  remember,  I  thought  her  mighty 
sharp"  said  Mr.  Milford. 

"  I  believe  you,"  rejoined  Mordaunt,  "  I  don't 
know  who  she'll  catch;  but  it's  very  certain  no 
one  will  ever  catch  her^  who  has  not  a  pretty 
penny  in  his  pocket ;  whereas  her  cousin — " 
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"  Lily  was  always  very  romaiitic,''  iuterrupted 
Selina,  "  verv  sentimentaL" 

**  She  had,  I  think,  the  most  perfectly  beautiful 
fece  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,**  added  Mr.  Milford, 
''  and  so  she  is  going  to  be  married  ?" 

"  In  a  month,"  was  Miss  Grrantley*s  answer,  "a 
most  tremendous  love-match  ;  the  man  she  mames 
has  no  fortune — but  surely,  you  remember  Mon- 
sieur de  Falkenburg  last  year  in  London  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,  and  it  is  he,  is  it  ?  well,  no 
bad  thing  for  him,  upon  my  word  !" 

**  Oh  !  those  d — d  foreigners  !"  growled  Chariie 
Mordaunt,  "  they  are  always  falling  into  some 
luck  or  other  of  that  kind." 

"  Oh  !  but  he  is  so  attadied  to  her,"  objected 
Selina. 

"  She  has  quite  reformed  him  then  ?" 

*'  Quite  !  She  is  such  a  sweet  creature  !"  con- 
tinued Selina,  with  an  admirative  inflexion  utterly 
unattainable  by  any  save  a  thoroughly  "  weD 
brought  up  young  lady,"  and  native  of  our  happy 
isle.  "  I  wish  she  could  be  of  the  party  to-night, 
for  come  to  vour  ball  I  will :  it  must  be  the 
richest  thing  imaginable  !  Pray,  do  all  your  fellow 
sufferers  grace  the  fete  ^ith  their  presence !" 

"  All  except  the  PreadamiteSy  they  go  nowhere." 
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"  Who  did  you  say  ?"  inquired  Selina. 

"What  the  d— 1  is  that?"  asked  Charlie 
Mordaunt. 

Mr.  Milford  smiled. 

"  I  wish  I  could  explain  it  before  Miss  Grant- 
ley,"  he  began,  **  but  it  is  really  very  difficult:  you 
know  that  Doctor  Fenner's  system  reposes  chie6y 
upon  the  effect  produced  by  the  immediate  action 
of  water  and  air,  (the  two  great  modifiers  of  man's 
nature)  upon  the  skin.  Naturally,  the  fewer 
intermediaries  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  the 
stronger  its  influence." 

"  And  you  call  intermediaries  ?"  interrogated 
Mordaunt. 

"  Coats  and  waistcoats  I  suppose,"  said  Mr. 
Wilmington. 

'*  Exactly  so — ^well,  there  are  some  individuals 
so  exaggerated  in  their  ideas,  as  to  fancy  that — " 
he  paused,  "  there  is  a  certain  small  portion  of  the 
grounds  fenced  off — a  sort  of  preserve  beyond  the 
kitchen  garden — " 

How  Mr.  Milford  might  have  come  to  the  end 
of  his  explanations,  is  still  uncertain,  but  at  this 
point  they  were  cut  short  by  the  screams  and 
vociferations  of  a  female  voice,  and  a  moment  after, 
Lady  Flamborough  darted  into  the  midst  of  the 
party,  exclaiming,  at  the  top  of  her  lungs : 
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"  Shocking !  shocking !  to  think  that . . . !  Come 
away,  Selina,  directly,  I  won't  stay  another  momenl 
here  !  Ill  go  instantly  !  shocking !  shocking !"  anc 
therewith  she  let  herself  drop  upon  a  camp-stool 
breathless,  and  aghast. 

"  What  has  happened  ?*  "  Where  have  yoi 
been?"  "What  has  alarmed  you?"  "Whal 
does  it  mean?"  these  and  similar  ejaculation 
greeted  the  agitated  Viscountess,  who,  when  she 
had  untied  her  bonnet-strings,  fanned  herself,  and 
tried  to  obtain  some  slight  return  of  calm,  cast  a 
wrathful  glance  at  Mr.  Milford,  saying,  majesticalh', 
that  "  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  !" 

Redoubled  were  the  manifestations  of  surprise 
at  this ;  but  the  irate  dame  went  on,  with  offended 
dignity  : 

"  You  knew  it,  and  you  did  not  warn  me !  You 
allowed  me  and  my  daughter  to  remain  in  such  a 
place  !     You " 

But  here  her  anger  feirly  choked  her,  and  the 
only  words  that  were  distinctly  audible,  were,  "  lost 
my  way,"  and,  "  kitchen  garden." 

Mr.  Milford  repressed  a  most  violent  desire  to 
laugh,  and  turning  to  the  remainder  of  the  party : 

"  I  told  you,"  said  he,  "  that  the  Preadamites 
had  a  preserve  to  themselves ;  it  is  really  not  mv 
fault  if " 
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"  Then,  the  word  Preadamitea"  interposed 
Mr.  Wibnington,  "  is  an  allusion  to " 

"  The  parsasol  they  sometimes  wear  when  the 
sun  is  too  hot !"  observed  Milford  hastily  inter- 
rupting the  M.P. 

"  Yes !"  shrieked  the  Viscoxmtess.  "  A  parasol  I 
that  is  exactly  what  I  saw." 

'^  Well  then,  my  dear  Madam,  if  that  was  all, 
you  need  not  be  so  frightened,"  observed  her  future 
son-in-law ;  and  the  irreverent  hilarity  in  which, 
for  the  last  few  seconds,  Selina  had  been  indulging, 
becoming  contagious,  the  whole  group  biu*st  forth 
into  a  general  laugh,  in  which  the  outraged  matron 
only  did  not  join. 

As  to  returning  to  Louisenberg  in  the  evening 
for  the  ball,  it  was  what  the  Viscountess  declared 
she  would  not  dream  of,  and,  consequently.  Miss 
Selina,  with  the  assurance  of  a  daughter  so  soon 
to  be  delivered  from  her  mother's  control,  an- 
nounced  her  determination  to  honour  the  f^te  with 
her  presence,  in  company  with  "  Ned  and  Bella," 
as  she  said.  Soon  after  this,  the  party  of  lunchers 
broke  up,  and  the  ruined  chapel  and  its  environs 
relapsed  into  their  usual  silence  and  solitude. 

Lady  Mary  rose,  crossed  the  open  space,  and 
prepared  to  take  a  shorter  way  to  the  part  of  the 
garden,  where  she  had  left  Mrs.  Mac  Intyre. 

VOL.    III.  T 
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As  she  was  crossing  the  interior  of  the  chapd, 
s  he  perceived  a  long  shadow  lying  before  her  od 
the  grass.  She  turned  roimd,  and  found  hersdf 
face  to  face  with  Norberg,  who  was  leaning  against 
a  mouldering  buttress,  pale  as  death,  and  with  eyes 
staringly  open,  but  apparently  unconscious !  She 
went  up  to  him,  and  gently  took  his  hand.  It 
was  icy-cold;  but  her  touch  seemed  to  restore 
to  him  something  like  animation,  if  not  inteUigenoe. 
He  looked  at  her  vacantly,  and  then  with  a 
smile: 

"  Did  you  hear  ?"  whispered  he,  **  they  said 
she  was  so  romantic,  so  sentimental ! — I  always 
thought  so  too.  Which  will  she  marr}*,  do  you 
think,  the  fisherman  or  the  count  ?  It  should  be 
the  fisherman,  for  he  loves  her,  and  the  couni 
does  not.  Well  we  shall  see!  there  will  be  a 
wedding  yet,  and  we  shall  dance, — to-night,  to- 
night !"  and  so  saying,  he  stole  forth  from  the 
chapel  whilst  Lady  Mary,  fearing  she  knew  not 
what,  followed  him  at  a  distance  keeping  a  close 
eye  upon  his  movements. 

The  night  came,  and  with  it  the  curious  fes- 
ti\nties  of  which  Mr.  Milford  had  spoken.  The 
halt,  the  lame  and  the  blind  were  there,  and  the 
pencil  of  a  Callot  would  not  have  been  de  trop 
to  have  copied  the  strange  sha{>es  and  quaintlv 
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attired  figures  that  filled  the  spacious  and  well 
lighted  apartment.  The  whole  of  the  Ramborough 
party  came,  save  and  except  the  Lady  mother; 
and  Ned  Grantley  and  his  young  wife  seemed  no 
less  disposed  to  enjoy  the  fun  of  the  scene,  than 
Selina  and  Charlie  Mordaunt — as  to  Selina's 
future  lord,  Mr.  Wilmington,  he  did  not  belong 
to  that  class  who  appear  ever  to  "  enjoy*^  actively 
anything,  and  his  ^^fun"  seemed  to  consist  in 
sarcasm. 

Amongst  the  collection  of  oddities  —  people 
with  patches  over  their  eyes,  bandages  over  their 
arms,  crutches,  night  caps,  and  flannel  jackets — 
were  several  young  and  well-favoured  individuals 
of  both  sexes;  victims  to  nervous  diseases,  deli- 
cate chests,  and  whatever  is  more  poetical  in  ill- 
health;  these,  besides  entering  with  vast  delight 
into  the  pleasures  of  the  evening,  were  sufficiently 
well  adorned  outwardly  to  be  agreeable  to  the  eye, 
and  altogether,  the  tourist-party  found  that  Mr. 
Milford  had  rather  under  than  over  rated  the 
originality  and  attractions  of  the  soiree. 

All  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  a  waltz  of  Lanner's 
that  Mademoiselle  Fenner  was  playing,  as  a  Ger- 
man only  can  play,  a  figure  glided  in,  with  uncer- 
tain look  and  steps,  and  leaning  against  the  wall 
behind  her,  seemed  absorbed  in  wonder  at   the 
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motley  scene  around.  It  was  Wilhelm,  who,  as 
we  have  said,  was  allowed  at  all  times  to  roam 
about  undisturbed,  and  who  had  been,  as  it  were, 
magnetically  fascinated  by  the  above  mentioned 
waltz,  heard  at  first  in  the  distance,  and  followed 
up  until  its  source  was  reached. 

Doctor  Fenner  crossed  the  room,  looked 
anxiously  at  Norberg,  spoke  to  him,  felt  his 
pulse,  and  was  so  far  satisfied  with  the  state  in 
which  he  found  him,  that  he  allowed  him  to 
remain,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  his  stav, 
than  by  every  now  and  then  addressing  him  a 
few  words  of  kindly  import,  which  the  patient 
seemed  but  vaguely  to  comprehend.  Little  bv 
little  Wilhelm  drew  nearer  to  Mademoiselle  Fenner, 
until  at  last  he  took  possession  of  a  seat  at  her 
very  elbow,  and  with  a  mixed  expression  of  aston- 
ishment and  pleasure,  sat  looking  at  the  ivory 
keys  of  the  instrument  dancing  beneath  the  per- 
former's touch,  much  as  a  child  examines  a  new 
plaything.  From  time  to  time,  strange,  uncon- 
nected murmurs  escaped  his  lips,  and  taking 
courage,  he  made  whispered  commxmications  to  the 
young  girl  before  him,  who,  tutored  by  her  unde, 
received  them  with  well-simulated  interest,  and 
flattered  and  soothed  the  sufferer  bv  her  atten- 
tion. 
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A  whisper  had  gone  round  the  room  that  Nor- 
berg,  the  famous  composer,  the  celebrated  author 
of  "  Lurleya"  was  there ;  but  this  rumour,  all 
unnoticed  by  its  object,  soon  subsided,  and  the 
ban  went  on  without  any  further  notioB  being 
taken  of  the  once  so  much  adulated  musician. 

As  time  wore  on,  the  genuine  invalids,  the 
heroes  of  patch  and  crutch,  deserted  the  ball  room, 
and  some  twenty  persons  only  remained,  who 
seemed  disposed  to  usher  in  morning  with  polka 
and  waltz. 

"  The  first  one,"  murmured  Wilhelm,  during  a 
short  pause,  to  Mademoiselle  Fenner,  alluding  to 
the  waltz  of  Lanner's  that  had  drawn  him  to  her 
side,  **the  first  one  is  divine,  it  has  a  charm, 
it  can  bring  people  from  afar.  7  used  to  draw 
them  round  me  once,"  he  added,  as  though  he 
were  trying  to  call  to  mind  some  forgotten  formula, 
"  I  could  bring  her  from  a  distance,  conjure  her 
out  of  the  river  even  ;  but  she  wont  come  now — 
I've  lost  the  secret  of  it,  and  yet,  the  first  air  has 
a  charm,  I  know." 

Perhaps  Mademoiselle  Fenner  was  preparing 
good-naturedly  to  repeat  Lanner's  waltz,  when  a 
polka  was  asked  for,  and  Wilhelm  relapsed  into 
silence,  broken  only  by  occasional  whispers  of :  "I 
think  it  would  bring  her,"  which  no  one  overheard. 
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At  the  end  of  the  polka,  as  the  clocks  marked 
a  late  hour  for  Lfouisenbergy  the  dancers  began  to 
show  signs  of  breaking  up  the  balL 

"  I  certainly  shall  go  and  speak  to  him,"  said 
Selina  Grantley,  in  reply  to  some  remark  of  her 
brother's,  '^  I  knew  him  in  London,  and  do  not 
see  any  reason  for  not  reminding  him  of  it  here." 
And,  so  saying,  up  she  went  straight  to  where 
Norberg  sat,  and  held  out  to  him  her  hand,  which 
he  took  staring  wonderingly  at  her  all  the  while. 
After  the  first  greeting  was  over : 

"  Do  you  remember  how  you  used  to  enchant 
us  with  your  waltzes  ?"  exclaimed  she,  (Doctor 
Fenner  had  warned  all  those  who  conversed  with 
the  musician  never  to  allude  to  his  "  Lurleya,")  **  I 
wonder  what  I  would  give  to  hear  you  play  one  of 
them  again." 

"  Ah  !  indeed  ?"  rejoined  Norberg  with  a  curious 
smile,  and  then  pointing  to  Mademoiselle  Fenner, 
"  the  first  she  played,"  said  he,  "  is  very  great- 
it  has  a  charm !" 

"  Oh,  yes !"  retorted  Selina,  "  it  is  all  very  well, 
but  it  is  nothing  like  yours." 

"  It  is  mine,"  replied  he,  seriously,  "  all  mine.'' 

"  How  I  wish  you  would  play  it,  or  anything 
else !"  cried  Miss  Grantley,  "  it  would  be  such  a 
treat  to  hear  you  once  more !" 
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The  artist  stared  at  her  more  wonderingly  than 
before,  and  at  the  same  time  seemed  struck  with  a 
sudden  thought. 

"  Perhaps  !"  said  he  in  a  low  tone,  "  perhaps  if 
I  played  it  she  would  come — who  knows  ?"  and 
looking  mysteriously  around,  as  though  he  expected 
some  one  to  appear,  he  seated  himself  at  the  piano, 
and  let  his  fingers  drop  upon  the  keys. 

"  Tell  them  to  dance,"  he  whispered  to  Made- 
moiselle Fenner ;  "  she  won't  come  without  that." 

The  injunction  was  transmitted,  and  the  waltzers 
took  their  places,  Doctor  Fenner  establishing  him- 
sdf  dose  to  the  pianoforte. 

The  first  few  bars  of  the  waltz  fell  accurately 
enough  from  the  Artist's  hand ;  but  as  he  tried 
to  continue,  it  became  evident  that  memory  and 
execution  were  both  wanting.  The  keys,  weakly 
struck,  rendered  confused  and  inarticulate  sounds, 
and  between  the  various  phrases  of  the  melody 
there  was  no  connection.  Guided  by  the  Doctor's 
instructions,  the  waltzers  moved  about  as  though 
they  were  still  dancing,  but  from  the  music  all 
rhythm,  as  all  regularity  was  absent.  Once  or 
twice  Wilhelm  cast  imquiet  glances  round  the 
room,  and  said,  in  an  accent  of  disappointment : 
"  Not  yet  come  !"  and  then  again  seemed  lost  in 
the   effort   to   recal   wandering   melodies   to   his 
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thoughts  and  fingers.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  however,  the  conviction  of  the  utter 
vanity  of  his  attempts  and  expectations  appeared 
to  strike  him,  and  looking  wildly  round  the  room : 
"  She  will  never  come  more  !'*  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
let  both  his  arms  drop  beside  him. 

He  sat  in  this  attitude  for  sev^^  moments, 
utterly  absorbed  in  his  own  disconsolate  fancies, 
when  mechanically  his  right  hand  sought  the 
piano,  and  struck  a  few  faint  notes.  He  sighed 
at  the  sound,  and  shook  his  head  mournfully. 
"  Poor  Norberg !"  said  he,  in  an  accent  the 
sadness  of  which  no  words  can  convey  ;  and 
again  his  hand  wandered  over  the  keys,  and 
languidly  attempted  here  and  there  to  awaken  an 
harmonious  idea ;  but  nothing  came,  and  most 
part  of  the  time  the  very  keys  remained  mute. 
The  musician's  head  sank  lower  and  lower  upon 
his  breast ;  his  hand  lay  inert  and  heavy  upon  the 
instrument,  and  from  his  dropping  lips  came,  with 
idiotic  indistinctness,  the  words : 

"  Poor  Norberg ! — dead  and  gone ! — poor  Nor- 
berg!" 

Some  ten  days  later.  Captain  Mildmay,  who 
was  a  furious  anti-hydropathist,  was  recounting  to 
Lady  Marlowe   how   Doctor   Fenner's    treatment 
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had  just  killed  the  most  famous  composer  in  aD 
Germany — ^Wilhelm  Norberg. 

"  He  had  nothing  but  a  low  fever  at  first,"  said 
the  narrator ;  '^  a  village  apothecary  could  have 
cured  him,  but  that  d — d  ass  of  a  water-drencher 
drove  him  mad,  and  he  died  the  day  before 
yesterday,  in  a  state  of  complete  imbecility." 

Lady  Marlowe  expressed  a  becoming  degree  of 
regret,  saying :  "  it  was  a  great  pity,  for  that 
Norberg  was  really  an  agreeable  person^  and 
would  be  a  loss  r 

Lilian  observed  that  ''  she  was  not  astonished 
at  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  death,  for 
that  he  had  never  been  quite  right  in  his 
ndndr 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

It  was  a  singular  courtship,  that  of  Waldemar*s 
with  Lilian,  and  never  perchance  had  a  fairer 
bride  given  her  hand  to  a  less  ardent  wooer.  It 
was  not  so  much  that  he  was  indifferent  or 
neglectful,  as  that  he  was  unaccountable:  a 
strange,  impenetrable  enigma,  capricious,  haughty, 
even  by  times,  and  ready  as  it  seemed  to  lord  it 
by  anticipation ;  but  never  fretful  and  impetuous 
as  are  those  whose  affection  makes  them  touchy, 
and  carefully  avoiding  the  infliction  of  one  siugle 
one  of  those  sweet  wounds  which  they  alone,  who 
are  aware  of  their  powers  of  healing,  dare  to 
deal. 

And  yet,  the  word  was  uttered,  the  yes  was 
asked  and  given,  and  Lilian  Cameron  and  Wal- 
demar  were  affianced,  and  to  be  married  in  a  month ! 

One  evening  towards  the  end  of  May,   Lady 
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Marlowe  and  her .  niece  had  driven  over  with 
Eberstein  to  the  Falkenbnrg,  to  see  what  progress 
was  making  in  the  restoration  of  the  Schloss. 
Workmen  had  been  employed  upon  it  for  the 
last  month,  and  Miss  Cameron  had  been  allowed 
to  visit  it  some  few  days  before  for  the  first  time, 
when  the  impression  produced  upon  her,  by  the 
home  she  was  to  inhabit,  immediately  after  her 
marriage,  was  a  decidedly  pleasant  one,  and  no  idea 
ever  crossed  her  brain  of  any  identity  existing 
between  the  ancestral  castle  of  her  future  lord, 
and  the  decaying  edifice  discovered  one  rainy  day 
by  Catherine  Grantley.  Waldemar  had  prepared 
her  for  the  Falkenburg  being  iminhabited  and  in 
want  of  repairs,  and  she  found  it  in  a  &r  greater 
state  of  integrity  than  she  coidd  have  supposed. 
Money  is  never  wanting  to  the  future  possessors 
of  large  fortunes,  and  Miss  Cameron's  bridegroom 
had  readily  found  more  than  was  needful  to  fit 
his  ruined  home  for  receiving  its  new  mistress. 

When  the  carriage  wound  its  way  roimd  the 
hin  towards  the  Court  of  Honour,  as  it  had  used 
to  be  called,  it  passed  through  the  two  weU-hung 
portals  of  a  high  iron  grilley  whose  bars,  fimtas- 
ticaUy  entwined  by  the  metal  tendrils  of  rococo 
ivy  and  vine,  were  surmounted  by  the  gilt  escut- 
dieon  of  the  Falkenburgs,  blazing  forth  in  heraldic 
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pride.  Lady  Marlowe  fixed  a  glance  of  evident 
satisfaction  upon  the  coronet  as  it  shone  m  the 
sun,  and  as  to  Lilian,  she  seemed  delighted  with 
everything  aroimd  her,  and  accorded  no  more 
particular  attention  to  one  object  than  to  another. 
When  they  alighted  at  the  end  of  the  avenue, 
Miss  Cameron  took  her  way  across  the  andent 
garden,  cleared,  weeded,  raked  and  mowed,  until 
it  now  once  more  assumed  the  stiff,  staid  neatness 
of  other  times,  and  looked  quaint,  spruce,  and 
finikin  as  some  dowager  of  the  last  centuiy  in 
all  her  glory  of  powder  and  hoop. 

"  I  have  a  strange  sort  of  liking  for  these  old 
Dutch  gardens,  with  their  clipped  trees  and  marble 
bouquets  growing  out  of  marble  urns  upon  the 
wall-tops,"  said  Lilian,  as  she  seated  herself  in 
one  of  the  twin  arbours  at  the  extremity  of  the 
walk. 

"  Have  you  ?"  replied  Max,  who  had  followed 
her,  and  took  his  place  upon  the  low  stone 
parapet  outside,  "  it  is  more  than  I  have ;  I  al- 
ways fancy  the  flowers  dare  not  blow  without 
leave,  and  as  to  perfume — I  never  yet  gathered 
a  rose  in  one  of  these  mummified  comers  of  the 
earth,  that  it  was  not  scentless  as  a  potatoe : — they 
are  not  real  live  gardens  but  only  embalmed 
ones !" 
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Lilian  laughed. 

"  Oh !  but  you  know,"  said  she,  "  you  really 
are  a  wild  man  of  the  woods,  and  would  I  am 
convinced,  prefer  some  horrid  nook  in  the  forest 
yonder,  well  overgrown  with  tall  weeds  and 
tiiistles,  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Conserva- 
tories at  Chiswick." 

"  Very  probably  I  might.  Miss  Lilian,"  rejoined 
Eberstein  with  an  accent  of  mock  gravity,  "just 
as  I  have  all  along  preferred  a  thousand  times 
that  old  frowning  crumbling  fortress  on  the  hill 
opposite  to  the  huge  lumbering  pile  of  stone, 
(vastly  more  commodious  to  live  in,  I've  no  doubt,) 
at  its  feet." 

Lilian's  glance  followed  his,  and  rested  on  the 
black  broken  battlements  of  "  the  Nest,"  as 
they  rose  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  chesnut 
wood,  looking  only  the  more  desolate  for  being 
as  they  were,  bathed  in  the  orange-golden  gleams 
of  the  setting  sun. 

"  Ah !"  murmured  she,  "  the  old  tower  of 
Falkenburg ;  their  Stamm-SchlosSy  do  you  know 
that  Waldemar  will  not  hear  of  my  climbing 
to  the  top  ?  it  is  so  tiresome  of  him !  I  am 
certain  the  view  must  be  magnificent;  but 
to  all  my  entreaties,  he  invariably  answers  by  a 
denial,   and    an   assurance    that    it  is    not   safe; 
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I  wish  you  would  ask  him — just  for  once, 
only  to  see  the  view — I  would  never  ask  it 
again." 

An  unperceptible  shade  passed  over  Eber- 
stein's  countenance;  he  gave  a  slight  kick  with 
the  toe  of  his  boot  to  the  gravel  at  his  feet, 
and  appeared  to  watch  with  intense  interest  the 
pebbles  that  were  thus  disturbed;  then,  turning 
to  Lilian  with  a  smile : 

"  What,"  said  he,  "  do  you  already  invoke 
foreign  aid  and  intervention  ?" 

"  Oh !"  cried  Lily,  hurriedly  interrupting  him, 
**  that  is  not  what  I  mean ;  but  you  know 
Waldemar  is  so  over  careful  of  me,  that  he  is 
capable  of  fancying  a  danger  there,  where  there 
is  none,  and  I  wanted  you  to  talk  reason  to  him 
about  the  old  tower,  that  was  all ;  besides,  yours 
would  never  be  a  *  foreign  intervention'  as  you 
call  it." 

Max  raised  his  sharp  grey  eyes  to  hers,  and  their 

mutual   glance   provoked  a  smile   of  intelligence 

upon  the  lips  of  each.     Miss  Cameron  held  out 

to  him  her  hand. 

"So,"    said  he  bluntly,  as  he  took  it,    "you 

accept  me  as  an  ally?    and  you  do   not  seek  to 

deny  my  services;  weU    that's    more    good   faith 

tWti  ewto^  mVQ  tcvft^t  treaties." 
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A  deep  blush  had  mantled  over  Lilian's  features, 
and  the  tone  of  her  voice  was  unsteady  and  low, 
as  she  replied : 

"  I  know  so  well  your  influence  over  Monsieiu* 
de  Falkenburg,  I  know  so  well  how  much  I  owe 
you, '  that,  far  from  denying,  I  can  find  no  terms 
to  express  my  gratitude.  Had  you  chosen,  in  the 
b^inning,  to  turn  Waldemar  from  me,  it  was 
completely  in  yoiu*  power,  for  it  is  not  in  his  nature 
to  love  any  woman  sufficiently  to  allow  her  to  gain 
the  victory,  where  her  adversary  shoidd  be  such  a 
friend  as  you  ;  (that  much  of  his  character  I  have 
dearly  penetrated,  and  in  it  lies  my  chief  security 
for  the  future)  ;  but  I  have  to  thank  you  for  my 
present  happiness,  for  the  happiness  to  come  of  all 
my  life,  and,  I  fervently  trust,  of  Aw." 

There  was  a  simplicity,  a  humbleness,  and  a 
truth  in  Lilian's  words,  and  in  the  way  in  which 
she  uttered  them,  that,  for  once,  rendered  her 
really  interesting,  and  went  well  nigh  to  touch  her 
listener.  Every  woman  in  the  world — be  she  the 
fidsest,  the  vainest,  the  worst,  silly  or  pedantic, 
arrogant  or  unchaste — ^has  had,  or  will  have,  an 
hour,  a  moment^  in  her  existence,  when,  loving 
sincerely  (or  believing  that  she  does  so — it  is  all 
one),  she  will  be  simple,  humble,  and  true,  and 
irresistibly  command  the  sympathies  of  all  those 
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who  may  suiround  her,  and  especially  of  the  honest 
hearted  and  pure. 

^'  And  you  do  not  quarrel,  then,  with  Waldemar 
for  his  want  of  galanterie  ?"  inquired  Max. 

"  Far  from  it,  as  I  told  you,"  replied  Lily,  "  for 
if  he  may  sometimes  be  inattentive  to  me,  at  least, 
I  shall  be  certain  that  his  attention  is  engrossed  by 
none  other  of  my  sex,  and  I  shall  always  haye  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling,  that  to  me  alone  has  he  ever 
been  sufficiently  attached  to  sacrifice  his  libeit?, 
and  confer  the  honoiu-  of  his  name." 

"  Jfl  /     So  r  drawled  out  Max,  abstractedly. 

"  Now,  you  need  not  say  *  Ja !  So  V  as  if  you 
were  absorbed  in,  I  know  not  what,  mysterious 
study,"  observed  Lilian,  laughing,  "  and  were  sud- 
denly transported  into  another  hemisphere.  I  am, 
you  see,  tres-raisonnabley  and  likely  to  make  a 
model  of  a  wife,  and  I  only  wish  I  had  laid  a 
wager  with  my  cousin  Helen,  for  I  certainly 
should  have  won  it,  for  all  she  would  not  beliere 
that " 

Eberstein  started. 

"  Your  cousin,  Helen !"  exclaimed  he,  "  what  has 
she  to  do  with  it  ?" 

Lilian  blushed,  and  looked  rather  confused,  but, 
after  a  moment's  silence  : 

"  If  ^ow  will  give  me  your  word  of  honour  never 
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to  repeat  one  syllable  of  what  I  say/'  rejoined  she 
**  I  will  teD  you  a  great  secret  touching  the  length  of 
time — ^that  is,  concerning  the  period  when  I  first 
began  to  feel  an  interest  in  Monsieur  de  Falken- 
harg"  and  there  upon  she  related  to  him  her  visit  to 
Willow  Bam,  her  conversation  with  Helen,  and  the 
tatter's  refusal  to  accompany  her  to  Germany. 
Not  a  detail  remained  imtold,  for  Max  seemed  to 
take  a  deep  interest  in  the  whole,  and  positively 
cross-examined  Lilian  on  many  points  of  her  re- 
dtal. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  asked  he,  when  it  was 
aided,  ''  what  was  the  date  of  yoiu-  leaving  your 
minf  8  country  house  ?  I  am  always  particularly 
curious  about  dates." 

**  It  was  somewhere  towards  the  end  of  August," 
replied  Miss  Cameron,  '^  but  I  do  not  know  pre- 
jcisely  what  day." 

"It  must  have  been  after  the  24th,"  added 
Max. 

Oh  !  yes,  that  it  certainly  was,"  answered  Lily, 

since  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  Willow  Bam  was 
the  23rd.  This,  I  happen  to  know  fit)m  the  fact 
of  my  having,  the  day  after  my  long  talk  with 
Helen,  received  a  huge  bouquet  from  the  French 
governess  of  a  lady  who  lives  dose  to  my  aunt's, 
and  who  had  taken  it  into  her  head,  I'm  sure  I 

vol.  m.  u 
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don't  know  why,  that  my  name  was  Louiit,  tad 
that,  like  Catholics,  I  must  have  m  paboa  wnt, 
whose  fete  just  feU  upon  that  Tery  day — the  25th  of 
August." 

''  Ja  I  80  r  mumbled,  for  liie  second  time^ 
Eberstein,  and  the  tone  was  more  drawling  than 
before.     "  I  am  always  very  curious  about  dates— 


verv  curious." 


cc 


I  am  beginning  to  be  curious  as  to  what  hfi 
delayed  Monsieur  de  Falkenbuig,"  obserred  lifiui, 
"  he  promised  to  meet  us  here  at  six,  and  it  is  now 
a  quarter  to  seven." 

"  I  dare  say  he  is  arrived,  and  is  somewhere 
about  the  Schloss  busily  noting  the  progress  of  the 
works,"  remarked  Max. 

"'  If  so,  my  aunt  has  got  hold  of  him,  depend 
upon  it,"  rejoined  Lily,  ''  and  will  bore  his  life  ovt 
with  her  suggestions  and  plans ;  she  is  a  Ttft 
improver^  my  aunt,  and  has  the  brick  and  mortar 
mania  ;  do,  pray,  go  and  save  him  from  her." 

Max  went,  and  as  he  entered  the  house,  obtained 
incontrovertible  auricular  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  Lady  Marlowe,  who,  in  the  course  of  her  peram- 
bulations, had  come  athwart  Babeli,  with  whom 
she  was  at  high  issue  upon  the  subject  (^milk 
saucepans  being  cleaned.  Eberstein  fled  from  the 
wordy  war,  but  search  as  he  might,  he  found  no- 
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wbere  Falkeaburg.  At  last,  he  bethought  him  of 
the  Nest,  and  thitherward  bent  his  steps.  Every 
BOW  and  then,  as  he  dimbed  the  steep  ascent,  he 
stopped  beneath  the  shade  of  the  chestnut-trees, 
and  repeated  to  himself,  with  an  accent  of  com- 
passion very  unusual  to  him : 

"  The  24th  of  August !  poor  girl !  she  really 
loved  him,  and  so  far,  he  guessed  rightly — poor 

girl !" 

All  was  silent  and  solitary  at  the  Nest,  and  no 
sight  or  sound  betrayed  the  whereabouts  of  any- 
thing that  had  life.  Max  crossed  the  court, 
mounted  the  turret  stairs,  and  reached  the  platf(»'m 
whereon  had  once  opened  the  folding  windows  of 
Baron  Adolph's  room.  These  no  longer  existed, 
and  the  spot  where  they  had  formerly  been,  was 
marked  by  a  broad  flat  surface  of  fresh  bricks. 
Baron  Adolph's  chamber  was  walled  up. 

Eberstein  cast  a  wondering  gaze  at  the  blank 
tower,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  when  assured  that  he 
saw  aright,  muttered  a  scarcely  audible  ^  Ja  !  So  !" 
(it  was  his  wont  upon  great  occasions)  and  looked 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Upon  the  parapet 
that  skirted  the  extreme  verge  of  the  rock,  sat 
Waldemar,  with  folded  arms,  moodily  looking  into 
the  abyss  beneath. 

Eberstein  crossed  the  platform  and  took  a  seat 

u  2 
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on  the  same  spot;  then,  casting  a  glance  ov€r 
the  wall. 

"  High  enough/'  said  he,  "  to  crack  one's  skull 
if  one  lost  one's  balance." 

"  Deep  enough  to  get  rid  of  memory  for  ever, 
if  the  bottom  were  once  well  reached,"  rejoined 
Falkenburg  with  a  gloomy  smile. 

"  Were  you  tlnnking  of  it  ?"  asked  coolly 
Max. 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Waldemar,  half  mournfully 
and  half  in  disdain,  "  I  was  thinking  of  nothing." 

"Pity  it's  not  true,"  remarked  his  com- 
panion. 

"  Not  true  ?"  echoed  Falkenburg ;  and  then, 
relapsing  into  his  former  mood  and  tone, 
"  you  are  right,"  he  added,  **  I  was  thinking  of  a 
speech  we  once  heard  together;  that  you  have 
probably  forgotten  and  which  haimts  me  un- 
accountably:   do  you  remember  om*  meeting  one 

evening  in  Paris  with  Monsieur  L the  famous 

savant,  and  his  describing  to  us  an  ascension  he 
once  made  in  a  balloon  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  Well,  he  told  us  that  the  most  frightful 
impression  he  had  received,  was  the  piercing 
through  a  thick  cloud  which  enveloped  him,  and 
to     traverse    which,   upwards     of    ten     minutes 
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were   necessary ;    his  words  were :    *  it  was  like 
cutting  through  a  block  of  black  marble.'  " 

"I  recollect  the  very  words,"  interposed 
Eberstein. 

"  Do  you  ?  well,  I  can't  get  rid  of  them,  and 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  should  never  more  emerge 
from  this  block  of  black  marble  that  hems  me 
round ;  I  try  to  cut  through  it,"  he  paused,  and 
then  in  a  lower  tone :  "  I  try  to  cut  through  it," 
he  repeated,  '^  and  I  can't !" 

The  last  words  were  uttered  so  despondingly 
that  Eberstein  almost  started. 

"You  've  been  at  work  there,"  observed  he, 
after  a  short  silence,  pointing  to  the  place  where 
the  windows  of  the  turret  room  had  formerly 
stood,  '*  walling  up." 

"  Burying"  said  Waldemar,  and  in  reply  to 
his  friend's  questioning  look.  "  Yes"  continued  he, 
"  how  many  ghost  stories  have  you  heard  wherein 
a  phantom  stalks  abroad  for  years,  until  some 
one  is  bold  enough  to  follow  it,  and  gives  Christian 
burial  to  a  parcel  of  moiddering  bones?  I  have 
buried  my  dead  at  once." 

"And  you  fancy  the  ghost  is  laid,"  remarked 
Eberstein  with  a  strange  inflexion  of  voice. 

"  At  least  it  can  haunt  but  me  alone.  iSAe," 
pursued  he,  in  a  very  low  tone,  "  must  be  preserved 
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^'  Do  you  see  a  dark  spot  in  the  midst,  as  it 
were,  of  the  sun's  red  disk,  scarcely  h^her  than 
the  line  of  the  horizon  ?  That  is  the  cradle  of  all 
Gemian  greatness — Staufen ;  the  High-Staufen, 
whence  so  many  heroes  take  their  name ;  and 
yonder  are  the  Swabian  hills." 

Max  followed  his  companion's  indications,  and 
gazed  fixedly  at  the  spot  in  question. 

*^  Half  the  days  of  my  childhood,"  resumed  Wal- 
demar,  ^'  were  spent  in  looking  at  that  one  almost 
invisible  object ;  whibt  my  mother  read  aloud  to 
me  page  after  page  of  history,  I  have  lain  still  at 
her  feet  for  long,  long  hours  together,  staring  at 
the  Hohen-Stauen  till  my  eyes  ached,  and  a 
whole  fairy-tale  of  war  and  chivaby  was  moving 
round  me — ah !"  he  added  with  a  sigh,  *'  the  one 
master  illusion  of  my  life,  there  it  is  I  the  one 
dream,  glory ! — dreams,  all  dreams  !  come  Max !" 

As  they  were  crossing  the  court : 

''I  should  be  half-minded,"  murmured  Eber- 
stein,  as  though  speaking  to  himself;  "  to  engrave 
the  date  of  the  24th  of  August  on  yonder  turret- 
tomb." 

"  Why  the  24th  of  August  ?"  asked  his  friend, 
who  did  not  at  the  moment  revert  to  the  date 
of  Helen  Marlowe's  letter. 

Max  was  afraid  of  having  gone  too  far. 
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**  Nay/'  said  he,  ^'  It  is  for  that  matter,  memor- 
able enough;  the  St.  Bartholomew,  a  day  of 
destruction  and  extermination,  of  waste-laying 
with  fire  and  sword,  a  day — " 

*^  I  have  some  idea  of  breaking  up  the  staircase, 
so  that  no  one  may  ever  be  able  to  go  there 
again,"  remarked  Falkenbui^,  interrupting  his 
companion. 

When  they  entered  the  Schloss  garden,  Lyu^ 
was  established  half  reclining,  half  kneeling  at 
Lilian's  feet,  and  listening  with  wondering  fact  to 
some  description  she  was  giving  him  of  the 
splendours  of  the  so-called  "  great  world." 

As  Eberstein  passed  by  the  wicket  leading 
towards  the  back  offices,  he  felt  himself  plucked  at 
by  the  coat,  and  turning  round,  as  he  dropped  a 
few  paces  behind  Waldemar,  became  aware  of  the 
presence  of  Babeli. 

"  Will  the  old  one  bide  with  them  after  they're 
man  and  wife  ?"  whispered  she,  with  so  dire  an 
expression  of  concentrated  rage  and  hatred,  that 
Max  felt  Lady  Marlowe's  ease  and  comfort  to  be 
more  than  problematical,  if  ever  she  did  resolve 
upon  a  prolonged  stay  at  the  Falkenburg. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

They  married. 

Nothing  was  talked  of  at  the  ResidenZy  but  the 
matchless  beauty  of  Madame  de  Falkenburg,  her 
romantic  attachment  to  her  husband,  and  the 
extraordinary  improvement  of  Waldemar.  People 
said  he  had  become  so  courteous,  so  gentle  even, 
whereas  he  had  till  now  seemed  (they  would  not 
actually  affirm  that  he  wcui)  unmanageable  in  his 
fierce  pride  and  haughty  disdain  of  all  the  world. 
They  said  it  was  "  quite  incredible !"  and  that 
he  "was  another  man!"  nor  ever  cared  to  see 
that  three-quarters  of  the  change  lay  not  in  him, 
but  them,  and  that  he  could  now  no  longer  be 
overbearing,  when  they  were  ready  to  bear  his 
every  whim,  nor  quarrelsome,  when  they  asked 
but  to  yield  to  his  every  hiunour.  Even  Chris- 
topher, the  Lord  Hof-Marshal,  opined  that  "  he 
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had  bpcn  modi  mklilnpn  in  his  eousiii."'  md  lib 

bdv.vifir   boUk  vaxrttd  dat  '^At  hid  aki«s 

•  •  • 

toU  him  so!"  TlaC  whitfa  had  been  stigumlttd 
in  Wakkmr  v:k  now  pnised,  and  not  onlr  «s 
he  iminimoBsk  dfiiifed  ni^eoccUf  in  die  presol, 
but  RtrospecCiw  ifasolntion  ms  u Aided  him  far 
the  p9SL  His  wmgasaot  had  been  rmtscioosneg 
ofvorth;  his  intoknnoe  of  adms,  hvfol  pride: 
his  virradness,  impatimfe  far  a  (fisdnccian  dot 
was  doe  to  him;  his  soDmness^  (fignitT;  fais 
bittenirss,  wit;  his  6erT  temper^  mmhfid  im- 
|ietuufeii% — in  sborc  not  a  haoM  far  mhkh  hithnto 
he  had  been  condemned,  but  was  faond  tofaiw 
ib  cfisin  in  a  Tirtue  (hseuisedL  or  to  resolre  wadi 
at  worst  into  a  gnoeAd  impeifectian.  For  )m 
more  smoits  and  undniiifale,  derrhtinns,  tor  fais 
Don  Juan  like  sins :  wfaT,  it  redk*  was  not  kii 
faalt  if  all  the  woinen  wooM  throw  rijfufcsrlies  at 
his  bead  !  besides,  in  affecting  to  treat  this  portioo 
of  Waldemar's  misdemcanoiirs  with  compaiatiine 
indifference,  each  separate  indnridual  wished  it  to 
be  dearly  understood  that  he  or  she  had  notfaiag 
to  oompbin  of. 

Perhaps  this  cfaai^  in  *^  poUic  opnuon" 
cheated  those  themsehres  who  submitted  to  it: 
but  it  cheated  not  the  oli^ect  of  the  change,  and 
never  had  Falkenburg  known  so  exacthr  the  vahe 
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of  popularity,  and  of  what  is  pompously  mt^-caUed 
"  the  esteem  of  one's  fellow-men." 

The  shooting-season  was  opened  at  the  Fatken- 
burg  with  truei  baronial  magnificence,  and  its 
splendid  hosjifitalities,  which  lasted  three  weeks, 
were  presided  over  by  Lilian  and  her  Lord, 
in  a  Way  which  sent  the  echo  of  their  fame 
ringing  through  the  country  for  a  hundred  miles 
around. 

And  Helen — ^where  was  she  ? 

The  news  of  her  cousin's  approaching  marriage 
was  announced  to  her  by  Lily  herself,  in  a  short 
letter,  B^d  a  very  long  and  elaborate  one,  some 
weeks  later,  told  her  of  the  Imde's  calm,  un- 
troubled, serene  happiness,  and  contained  num- 
berless details  touching  the  gaieties  that  surrounded 
her,  and  the  effect  that  she  produced  I 

Little  by  little,  the  correspondence  between  the 
cousins  slackened,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few 
months,  the  inhabitants  of  Willow  Bam  heard 
only  chance-tidings  of  their  brilliant  relative  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Two  years  went  by. 

Helen  was  returning  home  one  fine  autumn 
evening  from  a  stroll  across  the  fields,  and  stood 
leaning  upon  the  gate  of  the  little  bridge  over  the 
trout-stream,    thinking  of.  a  thousand    bygone 
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things,  when  the  stopping  of  a  carriage  at  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  house,  and  the  loud 
ringing  of  the  entrance-bell,  aroused  her.  Whilst 
crossing  the  bridge,  she  saw  two  gentlemen, 
followed  by  a  servant  carrying  a  portmanteau,  take 
the  gravel-walk  leading  to  the  porch,  and  as  she 
entered,  through  the  garden-window,  the  drawing- 
room  where  her  mother  was  sitting,  the  door 
opposite  opened  to  admit  the  two  visitors  — 
Mr.  Montague  and  his  son,  Fred. 

The  greetings  were  equally  cordial  on  both 
sides,  for  if  father  and  son  were  rejoiced  beyond 
measure  at  this  reunion  with  their  Hampshire 
friends,  Mrs.  Marlowe  and  her  daughter  were 
relieved  from  no  small  degree  of  anxiety  concerning 
Fred,  who  was  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  the 
thickest  of  the  AfFghan  war,  and  of  whom  no 
tidings  had  been  received  for  several  months. 

No  sooner  had  Helen  caught  sight  of  the 
latter,  than  springing  towards  him  with  both  her 
hands  held  out : 

"  Oh !  dear,  dear  old  Rhinoceros !"  cried  she, 
with  irrepressible  delight,  "how  happy — "  and 
then  stopping  suddenly,  and  looking  aghast: 
"  Mercy  of  Heaven  !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
perceived  that,  whilst  Fred  held  out  to  her  his 
left  hand)  the  ^lace  of  the  right  one  was  supplied 
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by  an  empty  sleeve,  fastened  by  the  wristband  to 
the  breast-buttons  of  the  coat. 

"  Ah,  poor  boy  !"  sighed  the  father,  and 
Mrs.  Marlowe  clasped  her  hands  in  dismay. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Fred,  gaily ;  "  you  will 
not  like  me  the  less." 

"The  less?'*  echoed  Helen,  with  a  tone  of 
aflfectionate  reproach.  "  Oh,  Fred !"  and  she 
seized  his  remaining  hand  in  her  own  two,  and 
pressed  it,  with  sudden  impulse,  to  her  heart, 
whilst  her  eyes  overflowed  with  tears. 

Poor  Fred  !  he  was  much  altered  from  what  we 
have  known  him,  and  in  the  bronze-faced,  much- 
thinned  bless^  of  an  Indian  campaign,  it  would 
have  taken  some  penetration  to  retrace  the  rosy- 
complexioned,  hearty-laughing  pic-nicker  of  former 
days.  The  loss  of  his  arm  was  not  all ;  a  gun- 
shot wo\md  in  the  chest  had  made  his  escape  from 
death  miraculous,  and  rendered  active  service 
impossible  to  him,  for  some  years  to  come  at 
least. 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  Mr.  Montague,  to  Mrs. 
Marlowe,  as,  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  he 
was  sitting  alone  with  Helen  and  her  mother, 
whilst  Fred,  in  his  own  room,  wrote  some  pressing 
letters ;  "  it  is  no  easy  matter  now  to  him  to 
write  even  a  note ;  but  ready  upon  all  emergencies, 
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and  unselfish  as  he  always  W£ls,  he  will  not  hear  of 
any  one  being  '  put  out,'  as  he  calls  it,  for  him,  and 
he  has  already  learnt  to  write  with  his  left  hand — 
poor  boy !" 

*'  Does  he  suffer  any  pain,  do  you  think  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Marlowe. 

''  I  am  afraid  more  than  we  are  aware  of,''  was 
the  reply,  ''  but  most  of  all,  moral  suffering.  His 
military  career  is  at  an  end,  which  /  do  not  think 
any  vast  misfortime ;  but  what  is  worse,  all  jxospeet 
of  domestic  happiness  is  closed  upon  hini,  fat 
where  is  the  woman  who  would  enter  upon  married 
life,  with  the  dreary  look-out  of  being  for  the  first 
few  years  her  husband's  nurse  ?" 

Mrs.  Marlowe  shook  her  head. 

"  Poor  Fred  !"  said  she,  with  tender  pity. 

"  Ah !"  rejoined  mournfully  Mr.  Montague, 
"  it  is  indeed  melancholy ;  an  only  son,  too  !" 

Helen  said  nothing  at  all. 

The  Montagues  staid  but  two  days  at  Willow 
Barn,  and  started  on  the  third  for  Southampton, 
where  Fred  was  ordered  to  try  sea-bathing.  The 
day  before  his  departure  he  was  seated  w^ith  Helen 
in  the  porch,  while  his  father,  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  lawn,  was  lengthily  explaining  to 
Mrs.  Marlowe  the  extreme  facility  with  which  she 
might,  if  she  chose,  make  a  small  pond  and  fill  it 
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with  gold  fish.  Th^  were  iaione ;  and  after  a  few 
moments  silence : 

"  There  is  something  I  have  been  wishing  to 
tell  you  ever  since  I  came,"  began  Fred,  **  but 
somehow,  either  the  opportunity  has  failed  me, 
or — "  he  interrupted  himsdf,  "  well,  never  mind 
that,"  continued  he,  in  a  more  decided  though 
lower  tone.  ^  I  came  home  from  India,  as  you 
know,  overland,  and  went  fi'om  Alexandria  to 
Marseilles,  resting  only  for  a  few  days  at  the  baths 
of  Aix,  in  Savoy ;  there  I  met  your  cousin  Lilian, 
and  her  husband."  Whilst  pronouncing  these 
last  words,  Fred  avoided  looking  at  his  companion. 
She  coloured  slightly. 

"  It  is  long  since  I  heard  fi'om  Lilian,"  said 
Helen,  "  how  is  she  ?"  and,  with  a  different 
inflection, ''  is  she  happy  ?" 

"Lilian,"  answered  Fred,  after  a  momentary 
hesitation,  ^'  is,  I  should  say,  perfectly  happy  ;  she 
has  no  wish  ungratified,  her  husband's  conduct  to 
her  is  exemplary."  Helen's  cheek  grew  impercep- 
tibly paler  and  she  prevented  a  sigh  that  was  at 
her  heart  fi'om  rising  to  her  lips. 

"  Helen,"  said  Fred  Montague,  breaking  the 
silence  that  succeeded  to  his  last  words,  "  why  do 
you  not  ask  me  if  Falkenburg  is  happy  ?" 

**  As  Lilian  is  so,"  murmured  she,  "  of  course — " 
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"  Dear  Hden,"  interposed  Fred,  "  I  will  tdl 
you  all  the  truth,  for  it  is  due  in  justice  to  both 
you  and  him:  Lilian  is  I  am  certain,  perfectly 
happy,  but  not  so  Falkenburg.*' 

Helen,  by  a  sudden  movement  put  her  hand 
upon  her  heart,  and  raised  her  eyes  to  meet  those 
of  her  companion.  No  words  were  needful  to 
interpret  the  anxious  curiosity  of  the  look. 

"  No,"  continued  Fred,  "  for  those  who  know 
the  secret  of  the  past,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  has  never  forgotten,  and  I  firmly  believe,  never 
will  forget  it.  His  sedulous  attention  to  his  wife 
is  based  upon  principle,  and  is  meant  to  atone  to 
her  for  the  want  of  sentiments  which  he  cannot 
bestow,  and  which  she  does  not  miss,  amply  satis- 
fied as  she  is  by  his  outward  and  apparent  devotion ; 
but  his  heart  would  be  utterly  and  entirely  emptj, 
were  it  not  for  that  young  brother  of  his,  upon 
whom,  in  the  absence  of  any  children  of  his  own, 
he  seems  to  have  centred  all  his  affections,  and 
whom  he  tutors,  guides,  watches,  and  idolizes  as  a 
mother  does  her  first-bom.  Poor  Falkenburg  !*' 
added  Fred,  **  he  was  worthy  of  you,  Helen.'' 

Helen  did  not  speak,  but  she  held  out  her  hand 
to  Fred,  and  its  fervent  pressmre  thanked  him  for 
his  generous  sincerity,  more  than  words  could  do, 
and  then,  fiutively  dashing  from  her  cheek  a  tear 
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that  was  stealing  over  it,  she  glided  from  the 
porch  just  as  Mr.  Montague  and  Mrs.  Marlowe 
were  approaching  it. 

The  father  and  son  proceeded  to  Southampton, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  sea-bathing  term,  returned 
to  Willow  Bam,  according  to  a  positive  promise 
^ven  to  Helen  by  Fred. 

It  was  the  end  of  September,  and  the  healthful 
autumn  breezes,  and  the  invigorating  influence  of 
the  sea,  had  decidedly  benefitted  the  invalid,  and 
he  was  now  able  to  take  short  walks  with  Helen, 
who  insisted  upon  being  his  conductress. 

One  morning  they  had  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Mrs.  Thornton,  who  was  Mrs.  Marlowe's  nearest 
neighbour ;  as  they  passed  by  the  greenhouse  : 

"  Won't  you  come  in,  and  rest  ?"  said  Helen ; 
"  it  is  always  so  nice  and  warm." 

And  truly  so  it  was,  and  there  was  something 
peculiarly  comfortable  in  the  contrast  between  the 
freshly-blowing  breeze  without,  and  the  soft  woolly 
warmth  of  the  atmosphere  within,  pleasantly  per- 
frmied  too,  as  it  was,  by  some  few  more  delicate 
plants,  that  were  already  housed,  and  by  that 
wholesome  odour  arising  from  flower-pots,  seed- 
bags,  garden  implements,  newly  turned  earth,  and 
bass-mats  combined,  which  every  one  who  is  the 
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about  the  time  of  the  Deluge.  It  has  been  repaired 
only  within  the*  last  four  years ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  the  vine  was  not  killed,  and  though  its  fruit 
was  nothing  to  what  it  is  now,  it  managed  to  live 
through  everything,  and  there  it  is." 

**  Ah  !"  sighed  Fred,  abstractedly  ;  "  some 
things  never  die." 

"  Poor  mamma ! "  continued  Helen ;  "  this 
greenhouse  is  a  great  delight  to  her;  and  you 
should  see  all  the  annuals  she  cultivates.  Such 
a  show  of  balsams  as  she  had  this  summer ! 
They  are  hardly  over  even  now ;  and  there  is  the 
last  of  them  in  that  flower-bed  yonder,  do  you 
see? — a  great,  big  lilac  one — he  was  such  a 
beauty !" 

Fred  smiled. 

"  Balsams  and  convolvolus,"  murmured  he,  as 
though  speaking  to  himself. 

Helen  heard  the  words,  cast  her  eyes  down  to 
the  ground,  and  blushed  deeply. 

A  long  pause  ensued. 

"  Fred,"  said  at  length  Helen,  timidly ;  "  will 
you  be  angry  with  me  if  I  tell  you  what  you  are 
thinking  of?" 

"  I  am  never  angry  with  you,  Helen,"  was  the 
answer. 

X  2 
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"Well,  then,"  her  voice  trembled,  and  she 
grew  more  and  more  confused ;  "  but  you  pro- 
mise to  tell  me  if  I  guess  right  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  You  were  thinking  of  the  last  time  we  were 
together  here?" 

"  I  was,"  replied  Fred,  gravely ;  "  forgetfulness 
is  in  the  power  of  no  one,  and  one  often  remem- 
bers most  pertinaciously  those  very  things  one 
ought  to  forget  the  quickest." 

"And  do  you  so  very,  very  much  wish  to 
forget  ?"  asked  she. 

Fred  Montague  rose,  and  after  looking  intently 
at  the  leaves  of  a  white  camelia  in  silence. 

"Helen,"  said  he,  with  a  slight  effort,  '^ifit 
were  not  both  unlike  you,  and  unworthy  of  you, 
I  sh(»uld  say  you  were  coquetting  with  me  at  this 
moment,  and  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  pain.... 
but  tell  me,  for  mercy's  sake,  what  has  happened !" 
he  exclaimed,  suddenly  interrupting  himself,  on 
perceiving  that  Helen,  who  had  started  from  her 
seat,  was  pale  as  death,  and  seemed  almost  ready 
to  faint ;  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  Helen,  dearest, 
an^  you  ill  ?"  and  passing  his  left  arm  round  the 
waist  of  the  trembling  girl,  he  fondly  drew  her 
towards  him. 
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"  1  am  more  unhappy  than  ever,"  replied  Helen, 
covering  her  face  with  her  two  hands ;  "  1  could 
not  have  believed  you  would  have  said  so  severe, 
so  cruel  a  thing !" 

"  I,  Helen !"  echoed  Fred,  "  I  severe  ?  I  cruel  ? 
— and  to  you ! — to  you,  for  whom  I  would  at  any 
moment  joyfully  lay  down  the  miserable  portion 
of  life  that  is  left  me !" 

"  Would  you — would  you  really  ?"  interposed 
Helen,  looking  up  at  Fred  half  earnestly,  half 
archly,  and  with  a  smile  upon  her  lips,  whilst  her 
cheeks  were  yet  wet  with  tears. 

"  You  should  not  ask  that,"  was  the  answer, 
as  the  speaker  shook  his  head. 

"  But  if  I  have  a  very  great  reason  for  asking 
it?  if  it  is  necessary,  quite  necessary  I  should 
know  it  ?" 

"Well,  then,  I  have  nothing  new  to  tell; 
you  have  known  it  all  long  ago,  alas !" 

**  Alas !"  repeated  Helen,  with  a  kind  of  little 
moue,  infinitely  charming ;  **  and  you  are  so  sorry 
for  my  wisdom  !  Listen  to  me  then,  now,"  and 
drying  her  eyes  and  cheeks,  she  turned  her  soft 
brown  eyes  upon  her  companion's,  "  suppose  we 
go  back  some  two  years  or  more,  and  suppose," 
— she  hesitated,  the  blushes  deepened  on  her  fea- 
tures, and  she  lowered  her  glance  to  the  ground ; 
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it    was    not    quhe    so    easy    a    maner   as  ^ 
kad     thought;    her  heart  beat,   and    her  roet 
tmnbkd,   '^suppose,"  she   added,  ^tfaat  ve  st 
again    together   on    that   day,   when — yoa  knov 
what  yoa  said  to  me  once,  Fred  f"  '^she  guessed 
rather   than  heard  his  affirmation},  '"Well  if— 
if  this  time  I  answered  (fifferentlT  ?**    the  con- 

m 

diufing  words  were  Altered  forth  in  an  afanost 
inandihir  whkper.  After  a  moment^s  sikneei 
^Yoa  do  not  answer  me,"  she  mmrnured,  and 
as  she  looked  up  and  saw  the  strong  marks  of 
condicting  emotions  npon  Fred  Montague' §  piIBii 
countenance :  '*  I  know,  I  guess  what  yon 
would  say,*^  she  resumed,  with  a  firmer  accent 
«  You " 

'^  Spore  me,  Helen,  for  God's  sake,"  exdaimcd 
he.  in  stifled  tones,  as  he  turned  away  his  head. 
**  I  dare  not — '' 

Putting  one  of  her  little  hands  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  oming  yet  closer  to  him  : 

**  Fred,  dear  Fred,**  said  Hden,  in  a  tc»e  of 
tenderness  irresistibly  toudiing.  **  Wc  are  neither 
of  us  strong — we  need  each  other^s  help.  Who 
win  lore  me  as  vou  will?  br  whom  shall  I  be 
comforted,  and  petted,  and  spoiled  ?  by  whom  be 
moiU  happy  ^  if  not  by  you  ?" 

What  the  answer  was  to  tins  last  appeal  is  more 
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^^an  we  are  able  to  record,  but  some  few  minutes 
^ter,  Helen  was  standing  beside  her  childhood's 
^end,  in  that  same  sunny  greenhouse,  with  her 
pt^tty  little  head  nestling  in  all  love  and  confidence 
Upon  his  bosom,  and  both  their  faces  wore  an 
Expression  of  serious,  nay,  almost  solemn,  se- 
renity. 

As  they  were  walking  home  towards  the  house, 
Fred  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  gazed  fixedly,  and 
as  though  lost  in  thought,  at  the  grass  at  his  feet. 
Recalled  to  himself  by  the  gentle  voice  of  her  at 
his  side : 

"  I  was  thinking,  just  then,  Helen,  dear,"  said 
he,  "  how  wrong  it  is  ever  to  complain.  I  was 
foolish  enough  at  the  time  to  be  grieved  for  the 
loss  of  my  arm.  I  wonder,  now,  what  would 
seem  sufficient  to  me  to  recompense  the  Sikh  who 
shot  it  off !" 


"  It  is  astonishing  how  some  girls  are  bom  to  do 
well  for  themselves  in  this  world,"  said  Charlie 
Mordaunt,  one  morning,  as  he  was  lolling  and 
loimging  at  full  length  in  one  of  the  well-padded 
hergeres  in  the  library  at  Inglewood  Hall,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  spend  his  Christmas. 
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"  And  that,  too,  in  a  quiet,  under-handed  sort 
of  way,"  rejoined  Sir  James,  "  sans  avoir  Tair 
d^y  toucher" 

"  I  like  that,  indeed !"  obs  erved  Lady  Inglewood 
looking  up  from  a  note  she  was  writing ;  "  why, 
I  never  saw  a  more  unmistakeably  prudent  Miss, 
than  Helen  Marlowe  in  all  my  days.  And,  mark 
you,  she  has  not  only  contrived  to  secure  to  herself 
the  absolute  disposal  of  three  thousand  a  year,  but 
she  has  married  a  man  who " 

"  Say,  rather,  that  she  has  married  two  men, 
Kate,"  interposed  Sir  James,  laughing,  "  for  I  met 
the  trio  at  Lady  Jane  Montague's  (his  aunt's)  last 
month,  and,  by  Jove !  I  never  saw  anything  like 
the  way  in  which  the  papa  idolizes  his  son's  wife. 
It's  a  case  of  domestic  despotism  such  as  never 
came  under  my  observation." 

And  Sir  James  was  right  in  as  far  as  regarded 
the  adoration  wherein  Helen  was  held  bv  Mr. 
Montague ;  it  needed  but  the  will  on  her  part  to 
have  tyrannized  over  both  father  and  son,  whereas, 
as  matters  really  stood,  neither  of  the  tliree  were 
ever  perfectly  sure  of  what  they  personally  desired, 
so  wholly  was  each  absorbed  in  trying  to  diN-ine 
the  wishes  of  the  others. 

Of  what  later  befel  the  haughty  Lord  of  Falken- 
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burg  and  his  richly-dowered,  bright-haired  bride, 
I  may,  perchance,  tell  hereafter.  The  last  time  I 
saw  Helen  (some  five  years  ago),  she  was  playing 
with  a  strutting,  crowing,  consequential  bantam  of 
a  baby,  for  whose  especial  service  and  gratification 
she  seemed  to  have  come  into  the  world. 


THE    END. 
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